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PREFACE 


The object of this volume is to sketch in its main outlines the 
science .of Vertelnate Embryology as disclosed by the study of the 
non-mammalian vertebrates. It is not meant as a work of reference 
as regards details. The facts of embryology are dealt with as 
illustrating general principl(‘s : large masses of data which have no 
particular bearing, in the present condition of knowledge, are 
deliberately omitted. 

It is b(dieved that a volinne upon tlie lines indicatcid is greatly 
iK'eded — not merely for students intending to specialize in vertebrate 
morphology but also for students of medicine who desire to know 
something of the framework of morphologiciil principles which serves 
to unite together tlie detailed facts of anatomy. The science of 
embryology, in fact the science of animal morphology as a whole, 
has suffered much through the patient but undiscrimiuating 
accumulation of masses of mere descriptive detail which have tended 
to obscure genc^ral principles and incidentally to smother interest in 
one of the most fascinating of sciences. It is hoped that the student 
who reads through portions of this book will have at least his 
suspicions aroused that behind the dull facts of a natomical structure 
there lies a very charming and living philosophy. 

It has again been one of the misfortunes of vertebrate embryology 
that its teaching has been dominated i^ji great part by general 
ideas based upon insufficient data. In an evolutionary science like 
morphology the real fundamental principles are to be elicited by 
enquiry into the more archaic types of existing animal life. But 
the material for the earlier embryological investigations was chosen 
not for its archaicism but rather for purely practical reasons such as 
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accessibility or case*, of investigation. It follows that at the present 
time when we have knowledge of the more arcliaic subdivisions of 
the V(irtebrata not acces8il>le to the early builders of the science, it 
is necessary to regard th(^ historical foundations of vertebrate 
embryology rather critically in the light of the fulhu’ knowledge 
of to-day. In essaying the writing of tliis volume I liavo been 
fortunate in having at my disposal — for the first time in tlie history 
of embryology — developmental material of all three 'genera of Dipnoi 
as well as of Polyjjterus — in addition to the more accessible material 
of the other relatively archaic groups constituted by the Elasmo- 
branchs, Actiuopterygian Ganoids, and IJrodele Aniphiluans. This 
has rendered possible an all-round survey of the chief proldenis of 
vertebrate embryology which would otherwise have been quite 
impossilde. 

As already indicated 1 do not intend this volume as a work of 
references on the details of v^ertebrate embryology: tluit role is 
fulfilled by the wonderful and indispensable llandiuch edited by 
0. Hertwig — (ji* which incidentally I have made constant use and 
to which I must express my sincere acknowk^dgments. Nor do I 
attempt to give full liistorical accounts of the development of various 
parts of .the subject. The literature lists are merely guides to pciint 
the way to the student who desires to extend his reading to original 
papers. The dates given in these lists are as a rule the dates given 
on the title-page of the complete volume, and are merely to facilitate 
finding the particular paper : they must not }>e taken as giving the 
actual date of publication of the individual memoir. 

I have to express my grateful thanks to various friends. As 
regards the first three chapters I had the benefit of the wise counsel 
of Mr. Walter Heape, who unfortunately however found himself com- 
pelled by the exigencies of war work to withdraw from the Editorship. 

Various chapters have benefited by the help and advice of my 
friend and colleague, Dr. W. E. Agar. The entire volume has been 
read in proof by Mr. James Ohumley and Dr. Monica Taylor, to 
both of whom I am deeply indebted. To Dr. John Love and to Dr. 
Jane Eobertson I am indebted for helpful criticism in regard to 
special sections of the book. 

The illustrations which form a marked feature of the volume I 
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owe for the most part to the artistic skill, combined with high 
scientific acicuracy, of Mr. Kirkpatrick Maxwell. Apart from the 
completely original figur(*s it will be noticed that there are many 
which have been worked up from illustrations in original papers, 
but whicli are practically new figures. In all such cases, however, 
I have thought it only right to make due acknowledgment of the 
author of the original figure. 

For permission to borrow particular text-1 ) 0 ok figures 1 have to 
thank Professor Frank E. Lillie, Mr. John Murray, Messrs. Masson 
& Cie, and Messrs. Macmillan. The present unfortunate circum- 
stances of international strife call for a special acknowledgment of 
tile generous way in which l*rofessor Alf. (xreil entrusted to me 
the originals of his valuable unpublished figures illustrating the 
development of the heart in the bird. They are reproduced on 
pages 384 and 385. 

I have included the name of Charles J^arwin in the dedication 
of this volume to emphasize the fact that Embryology is primarily 
a branch of synthetic evolutionary science. While the fashion of 
the day in evolutionary research favours rather experimental 
research into the phenomena of inheritance and more or less 
speculative enquiry into the ultimate mechanism of inheritance or 
into the possible causes of evolutionary change — morphology, and 
more especially embryology, is steadily at work all the while, mapping 
out the paths along whicdi the evolution of organisms and their con- 
stituent organs has takim jilace. Working away in comparative 
seclusion, unadvertised, and for the most part unnoticed, embryology 
is thus building up an important part of the framework of what 
will bi^ the permanent edifice of evolutionary science. 

J. GEAHAM KEEK. 


February 3 , 1919 . 
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CHAPTER I 


SEGMENTATION, GASTRULATION, AND THE 
FORMATION OF THE GERM LAYERS 

The Vertebrate begins its individual existence in the form of a single 
cell, the Zygote or fertilized egg, which in turn originates in tlie 
process of fertilization by the fusion or conjugation of two gametes.^ 
Of these the microgamete or spermatozoon, derived from the male 
parent, is of relatively insignificant bulk as compared with the 
macrogamete or unfertilized egg. As a consequence the more 
obvious features of the Zygote, such. as shape, size, and so on, are 
simply taken over from the macrogamete — in other words, they are 
of maternal origin. Such maternal features may remain obvious for 
some time during early stages of development, so long in fact as the 
maternal protoplasm remains predominant in bulk as compared with 
that elaborated under the control of the Zygote nucleus, but it seems 
unnecessary to assume that this fact has the important bearing upon 
questions connected with Heredity which has been claimed for it by 
some workers on Invertebrates, 

The Zygote is a typical cell, composed, so far as its living substance 
is concerned, of cytoplasm and nucleus, the cytoplasm containing a 
lesser or greater amount of food-material or yolk. In shape it is in 
the vast majority of cases approximately spherical. In the Myxinoids 
it is elongated, almost sausage-shaped, and in a certain number of 
cases, for example Amia, its shape is literally oval.” 

The macrogamete — and bhSfefore the Zygote — differs much in 
size in different Vertebrates, ranging from about *1 mm. in diameter 
in Amphioxus to as much as 85 mm., or more, in the case of the 
African Ostrich. In some of the Sharks the size of the Zygote is 
also very great and this was doubtless the case too, with that of such 
extinct birds as Aepyornis? Such relatively huge Zygotes are of 

^ A general account of the processes of gametogenesis and fertilization has* already 
been given in Vol. I. and they are not further dealt with in this volume. • 

2 Assuming that the Zygote of Ae^yornis bore the same ratio in size to its protective 
snvelopes as does that of the Ostrich it would measure about 160 mm. in diameter. 

VOL. II B 
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interest as being in bulk the largest single cells known in either the 
Animal or the Vegetable Kingdom. 

The adjoining list based upon data obtained by various observers 
— M‘Intosh and Masterman, Bashford Dean, Boulenger’ Budgett, 
Bles, Semon, Saleiisky and others — brings out in more detail the 
differences in the size of the Zygote amongst the lower Vertebrates. 


APPKOXfMATE DIAMETER OP EGG (IN MILLIMETRES) 
OF VARIOUS FISHES AND AMPHIBIANS 


Amphioxus -1. 

Petromyrim 1. 

lidellostowa 14 - 29 x *7 - 10-5. 
Pristiurm melanustomus 16. 
Acanthias 35 - 40. 

JapancHe Larmiid ? (Dofiein) 220. 
Torpedo oc.ellata 20 - 25. 

Polypier m 1*1. 

Ac'ipenser 2-2-8. 

Lffpidoiiteun 3. 

Awia 2-5 - 3 X 2 — 2-6. 

Bocciis lahrax 1-4. 

MiUIuh garvuuletus -9. 

Coitus scorinus 1-75. 

Trigla yuniardus L5. 

Ayonus cataphractus 1-8. 
Trachiuus vipera 1-3, 

Scomber scombrus 1 -2. 

Gobius minutus 1-1-4. 

Gyclopterus lumpus 2-5. 
Anarrhickas lupus 6-5 - 6. 

Pholis yunnellus 1 -7. 

Gadns collaris 1 -4. 

0. aeyleflnus 1-4. 

6r. vtreus 1-1. 

MotelUi mustela -7. 

Brosmius brosme 1-3. 

Ammodyies lanceolatus -71). 
Hippoylossus vnlyaris 3 -3-8. 


Both us maxim us ]. 

Pie uronectes platessa 1 • 8. 

P. microcephalus 1-3. 

P. limanda -76. 

Solea vulgar is 1 -2. 

Clnpea harenyus -9-1. 

C. sprattus -1. 

Geratodus 2-8. 

Protopferus 3-5-4. 
Lepidosireu 6 -5 - 7. 

Axolotl 2. 

Salartiandra maculosa 4. 
Triton 1-8. 

Necturus 6. 

Hypoyeophis alteruans 4 - 5. 
H. rostratus 7-8. 

Xenopus laevis 1 -6. 

Pipa 6-7. 

Alytes obstetricans 3 - 5. 
Pelobates fuse us 1 • 5. 

Bufo lefntiyinosus 1. 

Hyla yoeldii 4. 

Nototrema jisdpes 10. 
Paludicola fuscomaculata 1. 
Enyy stoma ovale 1-25. 
Comufer salomonis 5. 
Ehacophorus reinwardtii 3. 
Rana temporaria 2. 

R. opisthodon 6—10. 


Within the limits of a single genus different species may show 
marked differences in the size of their eggs, the Teleostean fish 
Arius australis has eggs a little over 3 mm. in diameter (Semon) 
while in the case of A, hoekii they measure over 10 mm. in diameter 
and in A, mmmersonii as much as 18 mm. 

Even within the limits of a single species quite measurable, 
though less conspicuous, differences in size exist between the eggs 
of different females, and the same holds also, though to a far less 
extent, for the individual eggs laid by a single female. 

The differences in size which have just been alluded to are 
correlated with the fact that the egg of the Vertebrate carries in 
its cytoplasm a less or greater amount of reserve food-material or 
yolk. The presence of a readily available supply of food within the 
egg carries with it the immense . advantage of freeing the young 
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animal, during the early stages of its development, from the need of 
having to fend for itself. And, correlated with this, the necessity 
of developing more or less 



complicated adaptive fea- 
tures to Jit it for survival 
as an independent free- 
living creature in these 
early stages is avoided. 

The yolk consists occa- 
sionally of fluid b ut more 
usually of rounded or 
grannlAfl of 
highly nutritious material. 
The yolk granules are 
trequeiitly of a character- 

s almoii colour or ureenish . 
and these impart their 
colour to the egg as a whole. 
Whore however the yolk 
becomes very finely subdi- 


h'lG, 1. 

A. — Section through egg of Aviphioxns. 
After Cerfontaine, 1906.) 


vided we find, as in the case 


The small crosses mark the position of apical and abapical 


of coloured class cround apical pole is seen the second polar body 

. . 1 f f V adherent to the surface, of the egg. The egg- and sperm- 

into powder, tnat tlie cnar- nuclei have not yet fused, and are seen in close proximity |to 
acteristic colour is replaced one another. 



by white. This finev 
subdivision of the^ 
yolk with its accom- *> 
panying white colour 1 
is commonly found \ 
in parts of the egg j 
where metabolism is ; 
particularly active, y 
for example those 
portions in which 
active growth or cell 
division is about to 
take place, the fine 
subdivision making 
the yolk readily 
assimilable and so 


available for meta- 
bolic needs. Where 
the yolk is com- 
paratively small in 
amount, as in Am- 


B. — Section through egg of showing more marked 

tendency for the yolk granules to concentrate towards 
the abapical pole (TelolecitLal (;ondition). 

71 , imcltius. j), pignuMil. 

'Du* yolk gr:inules an* iuilicatfil iu Inith li-mvs V)y dark dots. 


phioxus (Fig. 1, A), it may be distributed nearly equally through- 
out the egg substance ; in other words there is anj approach 
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to the isolecithal condition : but as a rule in the Vertebrate the 
yolk is large in amount and is concentrated towards the lower or 
abapical pole of the egg, the protoplasm towards the upper or apical 
pole being comparatively poor in yolk (Telolecithal condition). 

This segregation of the dead yolk and the living protoplasm 
towards opposite poles of the egg is well seen in the relatively huge 
egg of the bird where the protoplasm is concentrated in a germinal 
disc containing practically no yolk and forming a cap at the apical 
pole of an enormous mass of yolk practically free from protoplasm. 

It has already been indicated that the egg may have a character- 
istic coloration due to the colour of the yolk. Such yolk coloration 
may be looked upon as accidental and without any special biological 
significance in itself. Many eggs on the other hand especially 
amongst the Ganoid fishes and the Amphibians are given a dark 
colour by the presence within them of brownish-black pigments 
belonging to the melanin group. Such pigment appears to be of 
definite biological significance, providing as it does an opaque coat 
which protects the; living protoplasm from the harmful influence of 
light. Eggs in which it occurs develop, as a rule, under conditions 
where they are exposed to intense daylight. The eggs of ordinary 
Frogs and Toads for example which are surrounded by clear trans- 
parent jelly have a well-developed pigment coat. On the other hand 
in the case of Frogs and Toads whose eggs are surrounded by light- 
proof foam (see Chapter VIII.) or are deposited in burrows under- 
ground- they are commonly without pigment. 

In all probability tliis deposition of melanin pigment in the 
superficial protoplasm of tlie egg (normally in its upinr portion) is 
to be interpreted as having been originally a direct reaction to the 
influence of light, the metabolism being so affifeted as to bring about 
the formation of this particular iron-containing excretory pigment. 

It may be objected that the pigment is produced before the egg 
is laid {e,g. the (Jommon Frog) and therefore before it is exposed to the 
action of light, but as a matter of fact the body-wall of the adult is by 
no means opaque to light rays and even while still in the ovary the 
eggs are exposed to the influence of faint light. If we may take 
it, as seems probable, that the influence of natural selection has 
gradually developed in such cases the particular type of sensitiveness 
to light which leads to the formation of melanin, on account of its 
protective value, then there is nothing surprising in the developing 
of this sensitiveness at earlier and earlier periods until at last it has 
resulted in the pigmentation of the still intra-ovarian egg in response 
to the feeble light rays which penetrate the body-wall. 

The other possible explanation of this precocious pigment forma- 
tion is that the production of the pigment though originally taking 
place as a direct reaction to light in the laid egg, has become so 
engrained in the constitution of the species that it now comes about 
even in the absence of the original stimulus. The objection to this 
explanation is that it postulates the inheritance of an "acquired 
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character/’ and that is unfortunately not justified by our knowledge 
so far as it goes at present. 


SEGMENTATION 

The first important steps in the evolution of the unicellular 
Zygote into the multicellular adult are seen in the process of 
Segmentation which is, in fact, a process of mitotic cell division 
si lowing special peculiarities in different groups of the Vertebra ta. 
During this process there appear in succession on the surface of the 
egg grooves which gradually deepen and eventually divide the egg 
incompletely or completely into dis- 
tinct segments or Blastomeres. 

Before entering into the details of 
this process it will be convenient 
to describe it in outline and define 
the various technical terms used in 
its description. 

The first phase of segmentation 
is commonly marked by the appear- 
ance of a superficial groove which 
may conveniently be designated by 
the .letter a, passing through both 
the upper and lower poles of the 
egg. Such a groove or furrow is 
termed meridional, as it marks a 
great circle on the surface of the 
egg corresponding to a meridian of 
longitude on a terrestrial globe. 

The single nucleus of the Zygote 
meanwhile divides by mitosis — a 
daughter nucleus passing into each 
hemisphere. From the known facts 
of fertilization we have reason to 
believe that the Zygote nucleus contains exactly equivalent amounts 
of chromatin from each of the two parents. In the process of mitosis 
this maternal and paternal chromatin is again shared equally between 
the two daughter nuclei. 

The first meridional furrow gradually deepens so that the egg 
becomes completely divided into two blastomeres or segments each 
representing a hemisphere of the Zygote. A second meridional 
furrow (13) now appears in a plane perpendicular to that of the first 
and by the deepening of this the egg becomes divided into four equal 
blastomeres. 

The next furrow to appear may be one running round the 
equator of the egg (equatorial). In eggs, however, which are not 
absolutely isolecithal — and this holds for all the lower Vertebrates — 



Fk;. 2. — Diagram to illustrate technical 
terms used in describing the process of 
segmentation. 

a.p, apical pole ; ah.p^ abapioal pole ; e, equa- 
torial furrow; 1, latitudinal furrow; m, meri- 
dional furrow ; v, vertical furrow. 
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the third furrow appears, not at the equator but at a level nearer the 
apical pole, and is termed a latitudinal furrow, corresponding as it 
does with a parallel of latitude upon a terrestrial globe. The distance 
of this furrow from the equator, its degree of latitude so to speak, is 
roughly proportional to the degree of telolecithality of the particular 
egg, suggesting that the volume of living protoplasm may be roughly 
equivalent in amount upon the two sides of the division plane to 
which this furrow gives rise. 

When this third division is completed the egg consists of eight 
blastomcres, the four on the apical side of the division plane being 
smaller (micromeres) than tliose on the abapieal side (macromeres). 

The next furrows to appear are two in number and in the 
simplest condition they are meridional, bisecting the angles between 
the tw,o first furrows. More frequently however those furrow’s 
instead of traversing the pole of the egg are discontinuous at this 
point and each is displaced somewhat so as to join the first or second 
meridional furrow at a less or greater distance away from the pole. 
To such a furrow we apply the term vertical (Fig. 2, cf. also Figs. 
Hand le, C). 

It is as a rule noticeable that meridional or vertical furrows tend 
to become apparent first in their portions nearest to the upper or 
apical pole of the egg, their lower ends gradually extending down- 
wards towards the abapieal pole. This phenomenon appears to be 
due to the retarding influence of the dead and inert yolk. The 
proportion of this to the living protoplasm becomes greater and 
greater as the distance from the apical pole is greater, and in 
correlation with this the retarding effect becomes more and more 
pronounced. 

After segmentation has reached the stage indicated its further 
progress tends to become irregular. New furrows make their 
appearance — latitudinal, and vertical or meridional — and the surface 
of the egg takes on the appearance of a mosaic-work, while its 
substance becomes cleaved or split apart into corresponding blasto- 
meres as the superficial furrows gradually deepen into slits. 

At somewhere about this period there begins a new type of 
mitotic division in which the individual blastomere becomes split 
in a direction parallel to a plane tangential to its ou^r surface, so 
that it divides into an outer blastomere visible in surface view and 
an inner one concealed in the interior of the egg. 

With the further progress of segmentation the blastomeres 
divide over and over again, so that eventually the egg is converted 
into a very large number of small cellular elements. The rapidity 
with which the cells divide bears a rough inverse relation to the 
richness of their contents in yolk. Dead inert yolk tends to cause 
the cell to lag behind in the process of division, and the result of 
this in telolecithal eggs is that the difference in size between 
micromeres and macromeres becomes more and more marked as 
segmentation goes on — the lower and more richly yolked segments 
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tending to lag, in their mitotic division, more and more behind the 
less yolky upper elements. This inequality is found at its maximum 
in the large eggs of Elasmobranchs, Eeptiles, and Birds, where the 
main mass of the egg has its proportion of protoplasm reduced so 
nearly to vanishing point that it does not divide at all. It is 
only a small portion of the egg in the neighbourhood of the apical 
pole that is rich enough in protoplasm to carry out the process 
of segmentation into separate cells. This is known as the germinal 
disc or, later on, when it has segmented into a mass of cells, 
blastoderm. An egg of such a type, showing partial or incomplete 
segmentation, is termed meroblastic in contrast with the more 
primitive holoblastic type in which the egg segments as a whole. 

The blastomeres into which the egg divides being composed of 
protoplasm — a somewhat viscous fluid — tend under the physical 
laws of surface tension to assume a spherical shape except when 
flattened by pressure against their neighbours. There thus exist 
normally chinks between the blastomeres filled with watery fluid. 

As the process ol‘ segmentation proceeds this intercellular fluid 
increases in amount and the process normally culminates in the 
stage known as the blastula. The blastula consists of a more or 
less spherical mass of cells surrounding a relatively considerable 
volume of fluid which is for the most part no longer distributed in 
small chinks but collected together into a large space — the blastocoele 
or segmentation cavity. 

In the simplest case, that of Am'phioxus, the wall of the blastula 
is composed of a single layer of cells — the cells towards one pole 
being larger and containing fine granules of yolk or food material. 
In holoblastic Vertebrates above Fishes it is however, as a rule, no 
longer composed of a single layer, the roof of the segmentation 
cavity being frequently composed of two layers while the floor is 
composed of a thick mass of large heavily yolk-laden cells. 

The details of the segmentation process may now be followed 
out as it occurs in the various types of lower Vertebrates. 

AMPHIOXUS 

Amphioxus is, of all the lower Vertebrates, that in which 
developmental processes are least interfered with by the presence 
of yolk, and for this reason the phenomena shown during its seg- 
mentation must form the basis for the comparative study of the 
corresponding phenomena in the Vertebrata in general. 

The process of segmentation in Amphioxus was described first 
in two works which are now amongst the classics of morphological 
science: the first by A. Kowalevsky (1867) and the second by 
B. Hatschek (1881). 

The process begins (Fig. 3) with the appearance of a depression 
of the surface in the region of the apical pole. This depression 
takes an elongated groove-like form and extends outwards at each 




end until linalty^ it forms a wide nuuidioiiMl valJoy encircling the 
entire egg (Fig. 3, B). This valley gradually deepens dividing the 
egg into two halves. Finally after about 5 minutes from the 
commencement of the process tlie protoplasm ict bridge connecting 
the two halves sna()S across and th(*, egg is now (‘ompletely divided 


Fio. 3. — Illustriitiiijc tlie process of segineiitatioii o: 

(After Hutsdiek, 1881.) 

T1m‘ apie.'il is alxivi' in racli Jiguie. Tlir s*'c<in<l j)*>lai bodv is .s« (‘ii in pinxiniity to it. 

into two blastomeres, each of which assumes a spherical shape in 
response to surface tension. The two hlastomeres become slightly 
flattened where tliey are in contact i.e. in tlie plane of tlie first 
meridional furrow (Fig. 3, C). The future course of devtdopment 
shows that this plane corresponds to the sagittal plane of the 
embryo (Cerfontaiiie, 1906): in other words the two hlastomeres 
represent the right and left halves of th^ developing individual. 
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After a resting period of about an hour a second meridional 
furrow develops in a manner similar to the first and in a plane 
perpendicular to the plane of the first furrow. This gradually 
deepens and each hemisphere becomes divided into two blastomeres, 
each of which as before assumes a spherical shape and then becomes 
flattened out slightly against the other. Of the four blastomeres 
which are now present two, shown by subsecjuent development to 
be anterodorsal in position, are according to Cerfontaine normally 
smaller than the other two. 

The two meridional furrows (a and fS) are followed after an 
interval of about a quarter of an hour by a latitudinal furrow 
slightly above the equator and this divides each of the four segments 
into two. The egg now consists of eight blastomeres — four smaller 
micromeres on the apical side of the latitudinal division plane, and 



Fi(}. 4. — Apical view of Ainphioxus eggs at the eiglit-blastomerc stage. 
(After E. B. Wilson, 1893.) 

A, “Jladiul” type; B, “ Spiral” tyjm ; an<l C, “ Bilateral” typo. 


four larger macromeres upon its abapical side. Each inicromere 
lies, according to Hatschek, exactly over the corresponding macromere 
so that the apical side of the egg as seen from above looks like 
A in Fig. 4. 

Wilson (1893), followed by Sainassa (1898), has however drawn 
attention to the fact that in a considerable proportion of cases the 
cap of four micromeres is, as seen from above, rotated in a clockwise 
direction through an angle varying from 0"' to 45° (Fig. 4, B) thus 
conforming to Wilson's “spiral" type of segmentation or cleavage. 
Again in a still smaller percentage of eggs at this stage the blasto- 
meres are arranged according to Wilson’s “bilateral" type (Fig. 4, C) 
the eight blastomeres being arranged symmetrically on each side of 
the first division-plane but either two or all four macromeres being 
displaced outwards somewhat from this plane. 

Fourth division. After another short interval (less than a 
quarter of an hour) a new set of furrows appear bisecting each 
of the already existing blastomeres so that the embryo comes to 
consist of sixteen blastomeres arranged in two tiers, eight micromeres 
above and eight macromeres below (Fig. 3, F). Hatschek described 
this fourth set of furrows as being meridional (Fig. 3, F) while 
according to Cerfontaine (1906) the division planes are when first 
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indicated meridional in position but become displaced somewhat so 
as to be in the case of the micromeres perpendicular to the first 
(sagittal) division-plane or in that of the macromeres slightly oblique. 

Fifth division. Each blastomere divides again, ^ the smaller 
blastomeres towards the apical pole dividing rather earlier than^ the 
others, and the result is that there are now thirty-two blastomeres in 
all, arranged in eight meridional rows of four cells each, the cell at 
the lower (abapical) end being decidedly larger than the others. 
Between these four large elements a wide opening is present 
(Fig. 3, G) leading into a space which made its appearance as a 
little chink between the blastomeres of the four-cell stage but which 
has since then increased greatly in size. This space in the interior 
of the egg is the blastocoele or segmentation cavity. 

From this period onwards the segmentation process becomes less 
regular. There has already shown itself a tendency for the larger 
blastomeres towards the lower pole to lag behind somewhat. And 
the arrangement of the blastomeres becomes less regular as they 
become smaller and fit more closely together. In particular the 
bilateral symmetry in the arrangement of the blastomeres which is 
conspicuous in most of the eggs during the earlier stages (Cerfontaine) 
ceases to be apparent. 

To summarize the later phases of segmentation it may simply 
be said that the blastomeres go on dividing, the segmentation cavity 
increases in size, its communication with the exterior closes up, and 
there is formed eventually a blastula of approximately spherical shape. 
The wall of the blastula is composed of a single layer of cells those 
towards the apical pole being smaller and less rich in yolk than 
those on the opposite side (Fig. 3, 1). 


RANA 

In the case of the Frog we have an egg in which as compared 
with that of Amphioxus there is present a much greater proportional 
amount of yolk and which in consequence serves well to illustrate 
the nature of the influence of yolk upon segmentation. 

The process of segmentation begins with the appearance, in the 
region of the apical pole, of a small dimple on the surface of the egg 
which gradually lengthens out to form the first meridional furrow 
(a). The furrow gradually extends downwards over the surface 
of the egg (Fig. 5, A) and becomes completed by reaching the 
lower pole after about an hour and a quarter.^ It also extends 
inwards from the surface and finally bisects the egg into two 
hemispheres. 

The second furrow (p) is also meridional and is in a plane 

^ As there are marked discrepancies between the accounts given by different 
observers we may take it as probable that there is considerable variability in the 
details of segmentation about this stage. 

® See, however, later for caution in reference to the time factor in development. 
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to tliat of the first. It appears about three-quarters 
of iiM hour after tlio latter and, like it, extends downwards aiu^ 
inwards so that the egg becomes divided into four apy)roxiiiiately 
equal segments. 

The third farrow is latitudinal in position being situated 
(Fig. 5, C) roughly about 20° above the equator. It extends 
inwards and the egg is now converted into eight blastomen s, I'oiir 
micromeres towards the apical pole and four inacromeres towards 
the lower pole. 

Closer study of these first three cleavages in the case of the 
Frog brings out a number of im- 
portant points. It will be noticed 
in Fig. 5 that the circular area of 
the egg-surface which is free from 
pigment is placed somewhat eccen- 
trically so that at one edge it 
approaches the equator of the egg 
much more nearly than it does 
at the opposite edge. It will be 
noticed further that the egg as 
judged by the distribution of 
pigment is arranged symmetric- 
ally about the plane of the first 
furrow. This furrow seems to cor- 
respond, under normal conditions, 
with the sagittal plane of the 
embryo, and therefore the two 
hemispheres separated by the first 
furrow correspond to the right and 
left halves of the embryo. The 
study of later stages will bring out 
the fact tliat the point in the 
boundary of the unpigmented 
portion which lies nearest to the 
equator marks what will become the posterior end of the embryo. 

From th(' tim(‘ of appearance of t lu‘ third furrow onwards wide 
(lifr(‘ri‘n(;(‘s oiiiuir bt^tween different eggs. Occasionally one may be 
found in wliie-h matters proceed with diagrammatic r(‘gularity. 
Two new meridional furrows appear iiiU'rsecting the angle between 
a and /3 and like the latter th(‘y gradually extend downwards, 
halving each of the existing l»lastomere8 and thus giving rise to 
sixteen blastomeres — in two tiers of eight, micromeres above, macro- 



Fuj. 5. — Tllustratiiig segnuMitation of Frog’s 
egg. (After Scliult/A*, 


meres below. Then a latitudinal furrow a|»p(*ars dividing the 
micromeres, and later a similar furrow dividing the macromeres ; so 
that there are now four tiers of eight blastomeres each. 

Commonly however there is no such regularity either in the 
arrangement or in the time of appearanci' of the furrows. The 
meridional furrows in particular tend to be Kqdaced by vertical 
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furrowK wJiicli intersect a or /i at souk^ distance from the poles. As 
regards the variation in order of development of the various furrows 
a good idea will be got from Fig. 6. 

Whatever Ixi th(‘ eas(i with the divisions immediately succeeding 
the eight e(‘li stage, from now onwards there 
is little regularity. All that can be said 
is that each individual blastomere goes on 





dividing over and 


over again, the length of 



Fi<;. G. '-Illiistratinwtlie varia- 
tion in the order of appear- 
ance of tiie first cleavage 
furrows in Rana palustris. 
(After Jordan and Eycles- 
hyiner, 1894.) 

The MMjueiico, in time, of the 
appearance of the furrows Is in. 
(heated as follows : — 1, - ; 

2 , — — ; 3 , ; 4 , ; 


several cells thick (Fig. 7, B). 


time elapsing bt^tvveen successive divisions 
bearing a rough iidation to the amount 
of yolk present in the particular blasto- 
mere. 

Already at the third cleavage th(i eight 
blastomorcs have a distinct chink — the com- 
iiuiiieing blastoeoele- between their inner 
ends and as segmiiiitation goes on this space 
becomes larger. The tliirty-two-eell stage is 
a iilastula which in a meridional section (Fig. 
7, A) is seen to correspond in its general 
character with the blastula of Amj)hioxm 
hut to ditfer from it in three ft'-.atures: 
(1) it is of lai'ger size, (2) it is compost*, d of 
fewer cells and (3) the difference in size 
between the less richly yolked cells towards 
the a])ical pole and the more hiiavily yolked 
cells towards the opposite pole is more 
marked. 

As development proceeds a farther differ- 
ence liecomes apparent. In the various 
mitotic divisions during the jireceding 
phases of segmentation the axis of the spindle 
has been arranged more or less tangentially 
but now divisions begin to take place in 
which the spindle axes are arranged radi- 
ally and the division -planes tangentially. 
Wlien this happens one of the two result- 
ing daughter cells is nearer the centre, 
the other nearer to the surface of the 
blastula and the effect of repeated divisions 
of this type is that the blastula-wall loses 
its original character of being composed 
only of a single layer of cells and becomes 


ELASMOBRANCHS 


The egg of any ordinary Elasmobranch such as a Dogfish, Skate, 
or Torpedo, illustrates the type of segmentation that takes place 
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in an egg in which the proportion of yolk present approaches the 
maximum. In this case the zygote nucleus commonly undergoes 
two mitotic divisions before there is any external symptom of 
segmentation of the cytoplasm. Usually a single furrow makes its 
appearance first, incising the surface of the germinal disc but not 
extending to its periphery (Fig. 8, A). Occasionally a second regular 
furrow makes its appearance intersecting the first at right angles 



C D 


Fkj. 7. — Vertical (meridional) sections through blastulae of Frog. (From Morgan, 1897.) 

ARf commoncing invagination ; SG^ segmentation cavity. 

and it is a curious point that it is sometimes this second furrow 
which corresponds to the first nuclear division. 

These first two furrows apparently represent the first two 
meridional furrows of the holoblastic egg though in the Elasmobranch 
the first to appear may be either a or /?. More usually, in place of 
a second regular furrow developing, irregular branches of the first 
furrow, or even independent furrows, appear and an arrangement of 
somewhat radiating furrows is brought about which gradually 
becomes converted into a network (Fig. 8, B, C, D). 

It should be noticed in regard to these segmentation furrows 
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that the first latitudinal furrow cannot be identified in the Elasmo- 
branch and further that the study of sections shows that the furrows 
sometimes cut into the germinal disc obliquely instead of being 
perpendicular to the egg surface. 

The nuclei of the blastoderm divide synchronously and after four 
divisions have taken place, when there are sixteen nuclei in place of 
the original single zygote nucleqs, the segmentation furrows (Fig. 8, 
C) form a network dividing up the blastoderm into smaller central 
and larger peripheral blastomeres. These blastomeres are, however, 
not completely isolated from one another but are still in continuity 


A B B" 



Fig. 8. — Surface views of the blastoderm of Elasniobraiichs illustratinj; tlie process 
of segmentation. (After Kuckert, 1899. ) 

A, J3, (J, Torpedo ; B*, Pristiurus; 0, B, Scylliinn. Fi^. B* shows an abortive segmentation which 
may often be observed transitorily round the margin of the germinal disc [Merocyte segments of 
Iluckertj. 

at their bases, and, in the case of the peripheral blastomeres, at their 
outer ends. 

Up to the fifth mitotic division the axes of the mitotic spindles 
have been approximately parallel to the surface but now blastomeres 
begin to divide with their spindle axes perpendicular to the surface 
so that a set of superficial segments becomes separated off. Beneath 
these fluid accumulates intercellularly and a segmentation cavity 
arises (Fig. 9, B). 

During the sixth division some of the blastomeres forming the 
floor of the segmentation cavity become separated off from the 
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underlying, unsegmeuted, yolk (Fig. 9, C) and in surface view the 
blastoderm assumes the apptiarance shown in Fig 8, D. 

Up to and including the seventh division mitosis takes place 



Fig. 9. — Vertical sections through Elasmobranch blastoderms illustrating the process of 
segmentation, (After RUckert, 1899.) 

A, 0, D, E, Tfyrpedo ; B, Seyllium ; P, G, Pristiurus. B, F, and G are sagittal sections with posterior 
edge of blastoderm to the right. 


practically synchronously throughout the blastoderm. In Torpedo 
Euckert (1899) found that even in the ninth division the majority 
of the nuclei still divided synchronously and that in some eggs the 
same was the case with the tenth division but in any case approxi- 
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inately about this period individual nuclei lag behind others and the 
regular rhythm becomes lost. 

This rhythm of nuclear division is of inUjnist in relation to the 
size of the individual blastomeres. It is often noticeable in an 
Elasmobranch blastoderm that the blastomeres are somewhat smaller 
in what is shown by later development to be its posterior half 
the half next the side on which the embryonic rudiment makes its 
appearance later. It would be natural to suppose that the smaller 
size of the blastomeres is due to their having gone through a greater 
number of divisions but this explanation is rendered less satisfac- 
tory by the synchronism of the mitotic divisions. Apparently the 
inequality is at least to some extent due to the zygote nucleus, and, 
later on, the first segmentation furrows, being not quite central in 
position in the germinal disc but situated slightly towards its 
posterior (idg(i (Riickert). 

The stage up to which mitosis remains synchronous varies 
amongst individuals of one species and a fortiori amongst those of 
different species and genera. Thus in Fridiurus it is, commonly, 
regular only up to the fifth mitosis according to Riickert. 

While segmentation has been proceeding, important changes have 
been taking place in the segmentation cavity. About the time of 
the seventh division the rounded inner blastomeres fill up most of 
the cavity so that it becomes reduced to chinks between the individual 
blastomeres. These chinks are filled with fluid secreted by the egg 
substance, and in the yolk beneath the blastoderm the activity 
of this process of secretion is indicated by the appearance of fluid 
vacuoles. 

As development goes on the amount of fluid increases greatly and 
about the tenth division it begins to collect especially between the 
blastoderm and the yolk, forming the “germ cavity” of Riickert 
(Fig. 9, D, E, F). This cavity is best marked towards the posterior 
side of the blastoderm and in ground-plan is crescentic in shape. 
It varies greatly in its degree of development in different 
individuals. 

Whether it is advisa])le to use a separate name for this cavity is 
very questionable. When a broad view is taken of the relations of 
blastomeres and segmentation cavity in the Elasmobranchs these 
seem to be similar in kind to those which hold in the case of the 
Lung fishes. In these fishes, as will be shown later, the blasto- 
nieres which originally formed the floor of the segmentation 
cavity become lattir on shifted in position towards its roof but the 
resultant change in the topographical relations and form of the 
segmentation cavity would clearly afford no valid reason for giving 
it a new name. 

The Yolk Syncytium. — The layer of substance immediately 
underlying the blastoderm and segmentation- or germ-cavity is 
distinguished from the main mass of yolk upon which it in turn 
rests by the finer grained character of its yolk granules, and by its 
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greater richness in protoplasm. This layer shows no division into 
cells and is therefore termed the yolk - syncytium^ (H. Virchow: 
Etlckert’s term “merocytes” is synonymous). The marginal 
portion round the edge of the blastoderm is sometimes termed the 
germ-wall. 

Functionally the yOlk-syncytium is apparently concerned especi- 
ally with tlie. digestion and assimilation of the yolk. Scattere<l 
about in it are nuclei, often of enormous size and irregular form. 
Concerning the origin and fate of these nuclei much discussion 
has raged and the matter cannot yet be regarded as satisfac- 
torily settled. The question is complicated hy the fact that, 
as shown by Eiickert (1890), polyspermy appears to be a normal 
occurrence in Elasmobranchs. In addition to the ^single micro- 
gamete which takes part in the formation of the zygote-nucleus a 
variable number of extra spermatozoa make their way into the egg 
and give rise to accessory sperm-nuclei. Wherci such sperm-nuclei 
are situated in the coarse yolk they apparently soon degenerate but 
when, on the other hand, they are within the protoplasm of the 
germ-disc they remain during the early stages of development in a 
living and apparently healthy condition, even undergoing mitosis 
synchronously with the nuclei derived from the zygote-nucleus up to 
the fourth or even fifth or sixth division in the case of Torpedo. 

The im]:)ortance of this fact should be noted in connexion with 
our ideas of the reciprocal physiological relations of nucleus and 
cytoplasm. It is fully recognized that the nucleus governs and 
controls cell metabolism : it is not always so fully recognized that 
conversely the cytoplasm exerts an important influence over the 
nucleus. Clearly the fact that the accessory sperm-nuclei ‘"keep 
step ” in their mitotic divisions with the embryonic nuclei must be 
due to some influenct) exerted on the former nuclei through the cyto- 
plasm. It should, in fact, never be forgotten that cytoplasm and 
nucleus are merely locally specialized portions of thii same common 
living substance or protoplasm. , 

At first the accessory sperm-nuclei are clearly distinguishable in 
the germinal disc from the true embryonic nuclei by their smaller 
size and reduced (haploid) number of chromosomes. After the 
zygote-nucleus has undergone two mitoses however — or even before 
the second mitosis — the accessory s].)erm-nuclei wander — or become 
transported by cytoplasmic movements— outside the limits of the 
germ-disc. They continue their mitotic rhythm for a time so that, 
for example, at the 8-nuclear stage of the blastoderm they may be 
seen in groups of eight lying in the yolk-syncytium. During early 
stages of segmentation numerous such obviously accessory sperm- 
nuclei may be seen in the syncytium but as time goes on the nuclei 

1 Althougli Haeckel originally defined the term syncytinin {Die Kalkschwiimme^ 
Bd. I. p. 161 ) as a ])rotoplasinic mass fm'nud by the fusion of originally separaU cells 
the word has come into such general use for a inultinucleato mass of protoplasm which 
shows no subdivision into cells, whatever its origin may have been, that there seems 
no serious objection to the use of the term yolk-syncytium as suggested by Virchow. 

VOL. II C 
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of the syncytium are seen to be of a different character. They are 
now of enormous size and of peculiar lobed appearance. The lobing 
becomes more complex as time goes on and appears to be due to 
incomplete and irregular attempts at amitotic division. 

The discussions, alluded to abf)ve, have centred round the mode 
of origin of thest^ highly characteristic giant nuclei. Balfour, who 
first described them (1874), did not express any opinion as to their 
origin. Riickert in his first paper (1885) on Elasmobranch develop- 
ment looked on them simply as specialized embryonic nuclei and 
gave the masses of protoplasm in which they are embedded the name 
“ merocy tes.'* Latterly however Riickert, after liis discovery of 
polyspermy in Elasmobranchs, has taken the view that the yolk- 
nuclei are really the accessory sperm-nuclei before alluded to which 
have altered their character in correlation with the altered environ- 
ment in which they find themselves after leaving the germinal disc. 

In spite of Riickert’s more recent observations and conclusions, 
and in spite of their being supported by Samassa, Beard and others. 





Fid. 10. —Views of the segmenting germinal disc of Jidetlostvina stmiti. 

(After Bashford Dean, 1899.) 

it must, I think, be admitted that the sperm-origin of the yolk -nuclei 
is by no means demonstrated. And all general considerations are in 
favour of Rtickert's earlier view being the correct one, namely that 
the nuclei of the yolk-syncytium are genetically of the same order 
as the ordinary embryonic nuclei. Such general considerations 
render it extremely improbable that accessory gamete nuclei should 
really play an important physiological part in the developing embryo : 
it is far more probable that such nuclei simply persist for a time, 
undergo mitosis a few times and then degenerate and disappear. 

The variations in the process of segmentation are well illustrated 
by the three cases just described and it will be convenient now 
to summarize the general characteristics of the process in the various 
remaining groups. 

Lampreys. — In the Lamprey the phenomena of segmentation 
agree closely with those observed in the frog and need not be further 
described. 

Myxinoids. — In the Myxinoids the somewhat sausage-shaped 
egg is heavily yolked and possesses a germinal disc situated close 
to one pole. A few segmentation stages of Bdellostoma (Fig. 10) 
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have been described by Eashford Dean (1899) and as might be 
expected the segmentation is meroblastic. Apparently the first 
two furrows (a and P) have the normal meridional arrangement 
the specimen figured by Dean (Fig. 10, A) showing a displacement 
at the intersection of the two furrows. These latter do not reach 
the edge of the germinal disc. The third set of furrows (Fig. 10, B) 
appear to be vortical and in the next stage figured (Fig. 10, C) 
the furrows have become joined up to form an irregular network 
which still barely reaches the edge of the blastoderm. 

CiiOSSOPTEKYGiANS. — Our knowledge rests entirely on - the 
observations of Budgett (Graham Kerr, 1907). These, necessardy 
fragmentary, observations suffice to show that the process of 
segmentation is of great interest. In the earliest stage observed, 
but not figured, by Budgett the egg was segmenting in four equal 



B’lo. 11. — Segmentation and gsistnilatiou in Pt^lypterus. 
(Drawings by Budgett. Graham Kerr, 1907.) 

A, represents a view of the apical pole : the remaining ligures are side views. 


portions, the constrictions being deeper than in the frog.” A 
second egg (Fig. 11, A and B) is in the eigbt-blastomere stage. The 
blastomeres are practically equal in size and it may be inferred with 
considerable probability that in Polypterus two meridional furrows 
are succeeded by a latitudinal one which is very nearly equatorial. 
The nearness of the latitudinal furrow to the equator is remarkable 
in view of the fact that the egg of Polypterus, as shown by the 
study of sections (Fig. 1, B, p. 3), is not by any means nearly 
isolecithal. 

Actinopterygians. — The typical Teleost is characterized by the 
fact that its richly yolked eggs show a more complete segregation 
of protoplasm and yolk than do those of any other Vertebrata. In 
correlation with this the segmentation is here the most markedly 
meroblastic in character. These feature8»suggest that in the ancestral 
Teleost the yolk was large in quantity and that the egg as a whole 
was of great size. Amongst present-day Teleosts however it is only, 
comparatively speaking, a few forms mostly inhabiting fresh water. 
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which produce eggs of very large size e.(j. Gymnarolms nlloticus 
(Budgett, 1901 ; Assiieton, 1907) where they measure about 10 mm. 
ill diameter, or the Salmon or Trout where they measure from 
4 to 5 mm. 

The majority of fishes produce eggs in enormous numbers, 
amounting in some cases to several millions, and correlated with 
this the size of the individual egg has become much reduced. The 
average diameter of a Teleostean egg may be taken as about 1 mm. 
In an egg of this size segmentation of so markedly meroblastic a 
character would be puzzling excerpt on the hyi^othesis that the 
meroblastic condition had arisen in ancestral forms in whicli the 
eggs wer(i much larger. 

Th(} larger part of the egg consists of a splierical mass of 
practically pure yolk. On the surface of this is a thin layer of 
protoplasm containing droplets of oil, and this layer of protoplasm 
is more or less distinctly thickened in the ri‘.gion of the apical pole 
to form a germinal disc in which is contained the nucleus. Irregular 
prolongations of the superficial protoplasm may sometimes, e8p(^cially 
in immature eggs, be traced inwards into the substance of the yolk. 

A characteristic feature of many teleosts is the tendency for the 
yolk to assume a liquid form. This is particularly marked in many 
pelagic eggs where it is not merely liquefied but runs together at the 
time of spawning or of fertilization to form a sphere of glassy 
transparency. There may further be, interspersed amongst the 
ordinary yolk, droplets of oily looking fluid often with a distinctive 
colour. These may unite into a few droplets or into a single larger 
drop forming a conspicuous, often coloured, sphere in the midst of 
the ordinary yolk. The colour and size of such drops frequently 
afford an easy means of recognizing the species to which a particular 
egg belongs. They may also have a characteristic position and may 
be surrounded by a special condensation of protoplasm or, on the 
other hand, they may simply float freely in the main mass of fluid 
yolk. Although these droplets may, as already indicated, exhibit 
peculiarities characteristic of particular species they do not seem to 
give indications of genetic affinity in regard to genera or larger 
groups: nor do they show any definite relation to the conditions, 
pelagic or otherwise, under which the egg develops (Prince, 1886). 

The yolk of teleosts is also characterizcjd by a diminution of its 
specific gravity which causes the egg to assume a reversed position 
with the apical pole below, and which further, in the case of a vast 
number of marine fishes, causes the egg as a whole to float freely 
suspended in the sea water. 

Seeing that the Teleostei as a group is above all characterized by 
specialization for a swimming existence, independent of a solid 
substratum, we are perhaps justified in assuming that the freely 
floating pelagic mode of development above mentioned was originally 
present throughout the group. The demersal type of development, 
where the eggs are deposited on the "solid substratum, would then 
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be regarded as a secondary reversion to, rather than a persistence ol‘, 
a pre-teleostean habit. Possibly the reversed position of the egg 
is to be regarded as a means of protecting its more sensitive apical 
portion from injury by contact with the surface him of the water 
in which it floats. 

When fertilization takes place tin'- most conspicuous immediate 
result is tlu^ onset of a gradual concentration of the protoplasm in the 
germinal disc — tlie disc becoming at the same 
time more heaped up, its vertical diameter in- 
creasing and its horizontal diminishing. 

The segmentation of the germinal disc in A 
teleostean hshes is usually of a very regular 
and characteristic kind. It is illustrated as 
seen in surface view })y Fig. 12. The germinal 
disc lengthens out into an elliptical shape. 

The first furrow to appear (A) is meridional B 
and occupies the shorter diameter of the ellipse. 

The second furrow is als(j meridional and in a 
plane perpendicular to that of the first. The 
third and fourth sets of furrows (B, C, D) are 
vertical and they become arranged so as to be 
practically parallel to the first and second, with 
the result tliat the blastoderm as seen in surface 
view assumes a very characteristic arrange- 
ment of sixteen segments arranged in four rows 

(Fig. 12, D). 

Tlui internal phenomena of segmentation 
may l)e described from what occurs in the Trout 
(Kopsch, 1911). In the first place it has to be 
noted that the early furrows do not extend fk-. v2. — Segmentation 
right through tlie substance of the germinal ill the blastoderm of a 

disc but leave u continuous basal stratum of teleostean tish {Ser^ 

protoplasm next the yolk. The blastoderm i'nsrfacev’iew. 

assumes a two-layered condition by the 3rd and Wilson, 1891.) 

4th furrows curving round in their deeper 
portions so as to intersect the preceding division-planes which were 
throughout perpendicular to the surface (Fig. 13, B). Up to the 16- 
cell stage all the segments remain connected by broad protoplasmic 
bridges apart from the continuous basal layer of protoplasm which 
connects' the deepest cells together. 

In the 32-cell stage (Fig. 13, C) the cells of the superficial layer 
have become completely isolated while the deep cells are still 
connected together. With the next division the blastoderm becomes 
three layered, the cells of the intermediate layer being derived some 
from the superficial, some from the deep layer, as is shown by the 
evidence of broad bridges of protoplasm which persist here and 
there between sister cells. 

With the next division (128-cell stage, Fig. 13, D) the four-layer 
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condition is reached, the cells of the basal layer being still connected 
by a thick continuous stratum of protoplasm. By this time it is 
found that the nuclear divisions of the basal layer are clearly lagging 
behind those of the other layers. As segiiu'iitation proceeds further 
the continuous basal sheet of protoplasm decreases relatively in 
thickness. For a time (Fig. 13, E) bulgings of its upper surface 
indicate that it is giving off cells into the overlying layer but as 
the thinning process goes on these become less and less numerous. 

H. Virchow distinguished three zones in the basal sheet of 
protoplasm — marginal, intermediate and central, although the latter 



Fi(}. ni. — Vertical sections tliroush tlie blastoderm of a Teleost {S<dvio forio) illustrating 
tlie })ioeess of segmeiit.'ition. (After Kopsch, 1911.) 

A, end of second division. Section perpendicular to plane of first furrow which is therefore seen 
cut across. B, commencement of fourth division. Plane of section as in A. The division surfaces 
of the third division are seen to curve inwanis so as to meet the first di\'ision surface. As a result 
the latter has become distorted and no longer forms a plane. C, middle <d' sixth division. D, be- 
ginning of eighth division. B, beginning of tenth divi.sion. F, O2'hour Vdastodenn. (The dark 
portion at the of Fig. 11 represents the free surface bounding the second furrow : the dark tone at 
the lower edge of each ligiiro represents yolk.) 

is uot quite central but situated rather towards the posterior or 
embryonic edge of the blastoderm. The intermediate zone is marked 
off from the others by the fact that the thinning process has there 
progressed farther. 

Up to about the twelfth division the nuclei all through the 
blastoderm divide practically synchronously except those of the 
basal layer which as already indicated lag behind. Soon after this 
however (from about the 41st hour — Kopsch) the divisions become 
irregular. 

The basal layi^r liecomes the yolk-syncytium : the cell limits 
visible on its up])(‘r side become o})lilerat<‘<l and it becomes more and 
more flattened out. Altlutugh its nuclei undergo reptbated mitosis 
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there is no longer any budding off of cells, the nuclei simply lying 
within the substance of the syncytium. 

As they increase in number nuclei from the central and marginal 
regions spread into the intermediate zone, which up to now 
contained very few nuclei, while others pass outwards into the 
peripheral protoplasm (Periblast — Agassiz and Whitman, 1885) 
lying outside the limits of the blastoderm. 

Towards the end of the second day the syncytial nuclei begin 
to increase markedly in size and they begin to undergo abnormal 
multipolar mitoses. During the third day they complete the 
assumption of these peculiarities which are characteristic of the 
nuclei of a yolk-syncytium — enormous 8ize,curiou8ly lobed appearance, 
and the tendency for the lobes to become nipped off irregularly so 
as to give rise to groups of small nuclei. 

During these later stages of segmentation the blastoderm becomes 
flattened somewhat and instead of bulging out over its attached base 
all round, its surface passes into the extrablastodermic surface by 
a slope very much as it did before segmentation began (Fig. 13, F). 

Actinopterygian Ganoids. — The ganoid fishes are of special 
embryological importance because, so far as actinopterygians are 
concerned, they appear to be the least modified descendants of those 
ancestral forms from which the Teleostean fishes have been evolved. 
Study of their developmental phenomena is desirable in order to 
see to what extent they throw light upon the peculiarities of 
development which characterize the Teleostean fishes. It will be 
necessary therefore to review the segmentation processes so far as 
they are known in each of the three types — the Sturgeon, Amia and 
Lepidosteus. 

The only Sturgeons of which anything is known regarding their 
early development are the common sturgeons of the genus Acipenser. 
Folyodon, Psephurvs and Scaphirhynchtis are so far completely 
unknown, though it is highly desirable that their development should 
be investigated. 

In l)oth Aciimiser ruthenus (Salensky, 1878) and A, durio 
(Bashford Dean, 1895) the segmentation (Fig. 14, A) is of the same 
general type. The unsegmented egg measures about 2 mm. in 
diameter in the Sterlet (A. ruthenm), about 2*8 mm. in the Sturgeon 
(A. sturio). The lower part of the egg contains coarse yolk granules 
while in the region of the apical pole it is richer in protoplasm and 
the yolk is more finely granular. The first furrow (a) is meridional, 
appearing first at the apical pole and gradually spreading downwards 
and at the same time cutting more deeply into the yolk. The second 
furrow {(3) is similar and at right angles to the first. The third set 
of furrows seem to be typically vertical* (A 2) but they show 
much variation and may be practically meridional or may show a. 
tendency to be latitudinal. The next set of furrows again vary between 
vertical and latitudinal and from now onwards there is no apparent 
regularity in the segmenting of the various blastomeres. There 
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eventually results a bias tula (A 5) the upper portion of which, 
forming rather less than a hemisphere, is composed of inicromeres 
while the lower part is composed of large, richly yolked, macromeres. 
In Amia the '' ovar’-shaped egg ineMsnri's about ‘2-5-11 mm. by 





Fk;, 14, — HegnioutaUun iu Avipf'nsrr (A), Amia (H;, JM!«i 
(0). (After liashforvi Oeaiij 

Wlutiuaii. ) 

A 1, ami 3. 11 i and *2, € 1 and 2 me of Uift aidc.'il tla? 

rennaiiiing figures avo 


about 2-2-5 mm. In the region of the apical pole which lies at the 
end of the long axis is a cap-sliaped portion richer in jirotoplasm — 
an approach in fact to a germinal disc — while the rest of the egg 
is rich in dark grayish brown yolk. 

The segmentation (Fig. 14, B) begins, about an hour and a half 
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after fertilization, with the successive appearance, at the apical ])ole, 
of two meridional furrows (a and 13) which gradually sweep down- 
wards to tlie opposite pole of the egg. Before they reach it, four 
vertical furrows make their appearances commencing at a point on 
furrow a not far from the poh*. and gradually extending downwards 
over the lowin' part of the egg (Fig. 14, B 1). 

Before th(»,se vertical furrows reach the lower pole a new furrow 
— latitudinal — develops a short distance from the apical pole, 
marking oil* a polar group of eight micromercs (Fig. 14, B 2). At the 
next division these divide into a superficial and a deep segment (the 
former being separate — the latter continuous with^ the yolky mass 
beneath) while the macromeres divide by vertical furrows. 

Next an irregular latitudinal furrow develops below the previously 
existing one, by which a new microniere is segmented off from the 
upper end of each macromere. 

Zejddosteits . — The ellipsoidal or “ oval ’’ egg measures about 3*5 mm. 
l>y 3*2 mm. and lias a cap of protoplasm with fine grained yolk at its 
apical pole. 

Segmentation (Fig. 14, C) in its early stage is like that of A7nia 
exce]jt that the furrows are more sluggish in spreading downwards 
over the egg-surface. They never in fact reach much beyond the 
equator; in other words, in tlie case of Lepidostem, the lower 
hemisphere of thi^ egg does not normally segment at all. The egg 
therefore has advanced beyond the condition seen in A^nia and has 
become meroblastic. 

In the later stages of segmentation the region of the upper pole 
is occupied by a lenticular mass of blastomeres which may be termed 
the blastoderm, and this is bounded at its lower edge and over its 
lower surface by a set of elements which remain in continuity with 
the yolk. Later on the divisions between these elements tend to 
disappear and their place becomes occupied by a ‘‘ yolk-syncytium ” 
containing numerous nuclei. 

To summarize then, we have exemplified by the three ganoids 
Acipenser, Ainia and Lepidostens, three steps in evolutionary 
change, associated with an increasing degree of telolecithality, from 
the holoblastic type of egg met with in Lampreys or Amphibians or 
Crossopterygians to the meroblastic type as it exists in modern 
Teleosts. 

Lung-fishes. — The early stages of segmentation have been 
observed in two out of the three still existing lung-fishes — Geratodus 
(Semon, 1893) and Lepidoswen (Graham Kerr, 1900). 

In the case of Geratodus the egg measures about 3 mm. in 
diameter and is pigmented in the neighbourhood of the apical pole. 
The first two furrows (Fig. 15, A 2 and 3) are meridional and at 
right angles to one another. ISach appears first at the apical pole 
and extends downwards with varying rapidity. The third set of 
furrows are vertical and make their appearance usually before the 
Second meridional furrow {(3) lias reached the lower pole. The egg 
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sionally one or other of them may become latitudinal. The various 
meridional and vertical furrows gradually extend downwards towards 
the lower pole of the egg in the order of their appearance, and during 
the earlier stages the lower hemisphere of the egg possesses only 
such furrows (Fig. 15, B 6). 

As the hlastomeres go on segmenting there is produced eventually 
a blastula with an upper hemisphere of small cells which appear 
white because of the finely subdivided condition of their yolk and a 
lower hemisphere of larger more yolky elements (Fig. 15, B 7). 

Already at the stage when the egg is divided into four segments 
a space develops between the hlastomeres. As segmentation goes on 
the micromeres tend to round themselves off, leaving wide chinks 
between containing fluid. By the blastula stage the fluid has collected 
together into a spacious segmentation cavity whicli is visible in the 
whole egg as a dark shadow in its upper hemisphere. At first the cavity 
is rounded and is roofed in by a single layer of cells but later it spreads 
out, takes a planoconvex form and its roof comes to be composed of 
two layers of closely apposed cells. 

Amphibia. — The Amphibia are in the matter of segmentation the 
most interesting and important group of the vertebrata, for in no other 
group does there exist so much variety in the proportional amount of 
yolk present in the egg. Much work still remains to be done in 
regard to this group in the way of detailed study of the process of 
segmentation in its relation to the amount and concentration of the 
yolk. 

As already indicated the extent of the infliujnce which the yolk 
exerts in retarding the living activities of the protoplasm, such as 
growth and division, bears a rough relation to its proportional 
amount. As regards the majority of cases this may be said to vary 
directly with the size of the egg. The largest eggs are as a general 
rule the most richly yolked. But the rule is by no means an invari- 
able one that the influence on the segmentation is directly pro- 
portional to the total amount of yolk in the egg as a whole. For a 
smaller egg, containing a smaller amount of yolk, may yet have that 
yolk more concentrated in one region so as to produce there a more 
intense retarding influence — as is the case naturally in many small 
Teleostean eggs or as may be demonstrated experimentally by con- 
centrating the yolk artificially through the action of centrifugal 
force. 0. Hertwig was able by centrifugalizing frogs’ eggs and so 
causing the yolk to become concentrated in the abapical hemisphere, 
to bring about a complete cessation of cleavage in that hemisphere 
so that the egg thus assumed a meroblastic character. 

The variety in the size of the egg within the limits of the group 
Amphibia has already been indicated by the table on page 2. 
The process of segmentation agrees in the main with what has 
been described for the frog but there is much variation in detail. 
The variations have to do both with the position of the furrows and 
with their appearance in point of time. One gets a good idea of the 
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general tendency of variation by studying numerous eggs of a single 
species, for example in the case of Rana jmlustris Jordan and 
Eyclesliymer (1894) found amongst other variations in the mode of 
appearance of the Hrst furrows, those illustrated in Fig. 6 (p. 12). 
iVnd similar diffenmctis occur between the eggs of different species. 


© 

ABC 

IG. “N'urijitioiis ill topn^o’apliical relations of oarly sofynieiitatioii furrows in the egg ()♦ 
Huna ti'mporariif. (A, 13 after Morgan, 1897 ; 0 after Jeiikinsoii, 1013.) 

Till' (Iguie m ea<*h ense represents a \ low of the apieal i)ole of the 

As regards dillerencc in })Osition of the furrows two of the 
commonest variations are the following. At the four-lilastomere 
stage two blastomeres may be pressed outwards from the apical pole 
as in Fig. 16, A. Again meridional furrows may be re]>laced by 
vortical furrows as in Fig. 16, B and C. 

As regards variations in time thtise are chiefly associattid with tlu^. 
retarding of segmentation in the lower yolk-laden segments. This 
reaches its maximum, so far as Amphiliians are concerned, in the 
Gymnophiona, where segmentation spreads so slowly into the lower 




Fi(!. 17. — Vertical section through apical portion of egg Jchtli)/nj)h is at an advanced stage 
of segmentation. (After I*, and F. Sar.asiii.) 

parts of the egg that during what are ordinarily called the segmenta- 
tion stages the yolk remains completely uncleaved. It would in 
fact be concluded from an inspection of these stages alone that the 
egg is a meroblastic one. Examination of later (gastrulation) stages 
liowever shows that the yolk does eventually segment although 
tardily. 

Upon the whole it seems to be the* case that the Urodele egg 
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segments more slowly — during at least the first stages — than does 
that of the Anura. It maybe said also that, on the whole, eggs with 
a large mass of yolk show a tendency for the first latitudinal furrows 
to be nearer the apical pole, so that the micronieres which they cut 
off are relatively smaller. Also it seems to be the case that in the 
lower, more yolky, parts of the egg the latitudinal furrows are 
retarded to a particularly great extent, so that in such heavily yolked 
eggs there is frequently visible a preponderance of vertical and 
meridional furrows in the lower parts of the egg. 

Elasmubranchii. — Of the more typically meroblastic vtirtebrates 
tlie Elasmobranchs call for little in the way of further remarks. 
The general features of their segmentation have already been 
Jescribed (p. 1 2). 

The eggs of all Elasmobranchs hitherto investigated are of large 
size and undergo a meroblastic segmentation. Up to the present 
time no Elasmobraiich has been discovered in which tlie eggs are 
small and holoblastic, though it is quite possible that such forms 
exist. It need hardly be said that if they do the study of their 
eiu])ryology will be of extraordinary importance as it will be of the 
greatest help in enabling us to disentangle tliose developmental 
phenomena of Elasmobranchs which are primitive from those which 
are merely secondary modifications diui to the accumulation of yolk. 

Sauropsida. — The Sauropsida, like the Elasmobranchs, possess 
large and richly yolked eggs with a meroblastic segmentation, but 
the process of segregation of yolk and protoplasm has not been 
carried to such an extreme as in Elasmobranchs, not to mention 
Teleosts. A germinal disc is present but this still contains a con- 
sideralde amount of yolk and at its peripliery passes by much more 
gradual transitions into the main mass of yolk. Further in the 
more primitive Ileptiles the blastoderm frequently occupies a much 
larger proportion ol* tlie whole egg than it does in the Elasi nobranch. 

The general features of segmentation resemble those of Elasmo- 
brancbs though tlie earliest phases depart in many cases less than 
tliey do in Elasmobranchs from what is seen in holoblastic eggs. 
Thus the process may commence with the ajipearance of a meridional 
furrow followed by a second at right angles to it and then by two 
pairs of vertical furrows very much as in an actinopterygian ganoid 
(Fig. 14, E and C). 

This is seen most clearly in the less specialized egg of Keptiles. 
Even in the Eeptile however the process is liable to become irregular 
at an early stage by the reduction of particular furrows or their 
irregular orientation. In the Birds (Patterson, 1910) the irregularity 
is still more marked and even the third set of furrows may no longer 
be clearly recognizable. 

As in the case of other bulky and heavily yolked eggs poly- 
spermy apt)ears to occur normally and an abortive accessory segmen- 
tation may make its appearance round the accessory sperm-nuclei. 
As in the Elasmobranch (Fig. 8, B*) this is only a transient 
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phenomenon the accessory furrows flattening out and disappearing 
as the accessory sperm-nuclei degenerate. 

Again as in the Elasinobranch a yolk-syncytium is developed 
beneath and around the segmented portion of tlie blastoderm. 

A marked difference between the Sauropsidan ^ and the Elasmo- 
branch type of egg at a fairly advanced stage of segmentation 
bec^omes apparent on (iomparing them with the corresponding stages 
of eggs of a less markedly telolecithal character (^e.g. Pig. 14). It is 
seen that the blastoderm in an Elasinobranch such as that shown in 
Fig. 8 1), E corrcnsponds to the mass of iiiicromeres of the holoblastic 
egg, while in the Sauropsidan it corresponds to the mass of micromeres 
together with the apical ends of the large macromeres. 

This is really an expression of the fact that in the Sauropsidan 
the germinal disc extends outwards into the main yolk, and shades 
otf gradually into it. The result is that the segmentation process in 
the outer portion of the blastoderm is delayed by the presence of 
yolk precisely in the same way as in the lower portion of the holo- 
blastic egg. 


^ GASTEULATION 

The segmentation process is in the more primitive Vertebrates, as 
in many other groups of the Metazoa, succeeded by a process of 
gastrulation, in which the blastula becomes converted into a gastrula 
Le. a type of embryo consisting of the two primary cell-layers, 
ectoderm and endoderm, enclosing a cavity, the arcbenteron, which 
corresponds morphologically with the coelenteron of the Coelenterate 
and which opens freely to the exterior. 

While the process of gastrulation is fairly clear in the most 
primitive vertebrates it becomes less and less so in the more highly 
modified members of the group until finally in the Amniota it 
becomes completely obscured. To facilitate the understanding of 
the modifications which the process of gastrulation undergoes it will 
be well to study it first as it occurs in three of the more primitive 
Vertebrates namely Amphioxus, Polypterus, and Lepidosiren, 

(1) Amphioxus. — The blastula of Amphioxus is composed of a 
single layer of cells, those towards the apical pole being smaller, 
those on the opposite side being larger and containing in their cyto- 
plasm larger and more numerous granules of yolk. The process of 
gastrulation is ushered in by the large-celled portion of the blastula- 
wall becoming flattened as shown in Fig. 18 A. The portion of the 
flattened area which, as shown by later stages, is anterior in position 
develops a slight depression (Fig. 18, B) which gradually deepens 
and at the same time spreads backwards (Fig. 18, C, D, E, F, G) until 
the large-celled portion of the embryo is completely invaginated 
within the small-celled portion and the two-layered gastrula stage is 
attained. 

^ See Chapter X., Segmentation of Fowl’s egg, F, G, H. 
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Had the process hean merely as stated the result would have 
been a gastrula with a very wide mouth. But along with the 
process of involution 
there takes place an 
active growth of the 
lip or rim of tlie 
gastrula. This 
growth is especially 
active anteriorly as 
is shown by the fact 
that mitotic figures 
are most numerous 
in this region and 
become less and less 
frequent towards the 
posterior part of the 
rim. The result is 
that the original 
mouth of the gas- 
trula — the proto- 
stoma — becomes 
gradually en-, 
croached upon by 
the gastrular lip — 
the encroachment 
being most marked 
anteriorly so that 
the opening becomes 
not merely dimin- 
ished in size but 
also appears to shift 
its position towards 
what will become 
the posterior end of 
the embryo. It will 
be noticed thatwhat 
really happens is not 
a process of shifting 
of the opening as 
a whole, but rather 
the persistence of 
the hinder portion 
of the opening 
while its anterior 
portion has disap- 
peared. Such a remnant of the original protostoina may conveni- 
ently be known by the special term blastopore. 

Expressed somewhat differently — the cavity of the gastrula lias 


Fig. 18. — lllu.sirating the process of gastnilation in A7/ipJii(Kms 
as (hiscribed by Cerfontaiiie. The second polar body marks 
the neighbourhood of tlie 5i}>ieal pole. The individual 
hgures are viewed from wliat is .sefen later on to be tlie left 
side of the Amphioxiis, tin* dorsal side being above and the 
head end pointing towanls the left siile of the j)age. 
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become roofed in by a process of overgrowth on the i)art of its lip. 
The moat conspicuous factor in this jTOcess consists of backgrowth of 
the anterior portion of the lip while the growth of the lateral portions 
inwards towards the mesial plane (so as to narrow the opening 
from side to side) is less and less active the greater the distance 
from the. anterior end, until finally, in the extreme posterior portion 
of the lip, such growtli as takes place is relatively inconspicuous. 

In the process of gastrulation in Amphioxus there are then two 
distinct processes at work (1) a process of invagination or involution 
of the large-celled portion of the wall of the blastula and (2) a 
process of overgrowth, most pronounced in the case of that portion of 
the gastrular lip which is originally anterior. By the agency of (1) 
there are established the two primary cell-layers — ectoderm and 
(mdoderm while by the agency of (2) there is formed the dorsal wall 
of the embryo with its ]M)t(mtial later developments such as central 
nervous system and notochord. 

It will be noticed that the originally anttunor portion of the 
gastrular rim, when it lias completed its backgrowth, lies above, 
dorsal to, the now greatly diminished gastrular opening or blasto- 
pore. Consecpiently it comes to be spoken of as the dorsal lip of 
the blastopore. 

Although, strictly speaking, the terms end,oderm and ectoderm 
are expressive of topographical relation and their use is permissible 
only after the one layer has become at least partially invaginated 
within the other, yet it should be carefully borne in mind that these 
two primary layers have already become distinctly differentiated 
from one another during the blastula stage, long before the process 
of invagination begins. One might indeed go farther and say that 
endodermal characteristics, e.g. richness in yolk, have already made 
themselves apparent in the abapical portion of the egg even before 
segmentation begins. 

This fact is of far-reaching importance as we shall find in other 
Vertebrates that the histological characteristics of ectoderm and 
endoderm become apparent not merely before the actual process of 
gastrulation takes place but, it may be, completely independently of 
that process. 

(2) POLYPTEUUS. — In Folypterm an early stage in the process of 
gastrulation (Fig. 19, B) shows a well-marked groove encircling the 
egg a short distance on the abapical side of the equator. This groove 
marks the line along which involution of the egg-surface is taking 
place and its adapical lip represents the lip of the gastrula. It is 
to be concluded from a still earlier stage observed and drawn by 
Budgett (Fig. 19, A) that the involution groove appears first in the 
region corresponding to the anterior lip of the gastrula of Amphioxus 
and gradually becomes extended at its two ends until complete. 
This is of importance as betraying a tendency for the invaginative 
activity to be accentuated in this portion of the gastrular lip and 
diminished elsewhere. 
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Tho r.iot that the yolk portion of the blastula eonsistH not of 
a single layer of cells as in Amfhioxus but of a solid bulky mass 
forming a large proportion of the whole blastula, renders it physically 
impossible for the yolk hemisphere to be involuted bodily into the 
interior of the apical 


hemisphere. As a 
consequence we find 
in Polypterus that 
the process of in- 
volution is replaced 
to a greater extent 
than in AmpMoxus 
by overgrowth, the 
gastrular lip grow- 
ing over the mass 
of yolk-cells as seen 
in Fig. 19, C, D and 
E. As this process 
of overgrowth con- 
tinues the project- 
ing yolk-plug — the 
mass of yolk -cells 
not yet enclosed 
— gradually dimin- 
ishes in size and 
eventually disap- 
pears completely in 
the now narrow 
blastopore. As yet 
material isnot avail- 
able to show defin- 
itely whether the 
overgrowth is more 
active in what corre- 
sponds to the an- 
terior portion of the 
gastrular lip of 
Amphioxus but the 
probability is in 
favour of this being 
the case and the 


Fio. 19.- lllnslniling i)f gastrul:ition in Poli/ptrnis. 

(Figs. A, C, E, F after (Irawings Biidgett. ) 


i/.l, gastrul.'ir liji ; //./>, yolk 'riu> egg is in each case viewi'd 

n ^ . from the left side and has the <lyisal side ;tl>o\ e. The original aiiical 

ngureS are orien- directed downwards an»l towards t he left side of the page as in 

tated on the assump- the preceding lignre of AiHphiojuK. 
tion that this is so. 

The two features to be specially noted in the gastrulation of 
Polypterus as compared with that of Amphioxus are (1) the 
accentuation of the process of overgrowth and the reduction of the 
process of involution and (2) the tendoiicy, in early stages at least, 
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for the invaginative activity to be diminished along the region 
corresponding to the posterior part of the gastrular rim of Amphioxus, 

(3) Lepidosirkn. — The first sign of gastrulation is afforded by the 
appearance, a short distance to the abapical side of the equator, of 
a latitudinally arranged row of small dimples or depressions of the 
surface whicli soon become joined up to form a continuous in- 
vagination-groove. This (Fig. 20, A and B) may extend through 
about one-third of tlie circumference of the egg but in contrast with 
what happens in Polypterus the groove, instead of increasing in 
length, becomes shorter, flattening out and disappearing at its 
two ends. 

The final st(ige is seen in Fig. 20, E, where the gastrular lip is 



Fig. 20. — Illustrating the process of gastrulation in Lepidosiren. 


Fig. A is a side view, thu egg being orient^ited so us to correspond with the ligures of Amphioxu.s and 
Polypterus, the large-celled yolky abapicul portion of the egg being above and towards the right hand. 
Pigs. B to E are views looking directly at the gastrular rim (dorsal lip of th»^ blastopore), or in the 
case of E directly at the completed blastopore. Consequently, as the gastrular rim is during these 
phases of development not stationary, the views B to B are not orieiitated .morphologically in exactly 
the same way. 

short, and curved into a crescent, forming the dorsal boundary of 
the blastopore. 

At this stage the large yolk -cells with their conspicuous salmon 
colour have been completely covered in by small cells — a condition 
that has been brought about through the agency of two distinct 
factors (1) the process of overgrowth with which we have already 
become familiar and (2) a new process to which the name de- 
lamination is given. 

As is shown by the sections drawn in Fig. 21, the yolky or 
abapical portion of the blastula-wall is in Lepidosiren, as it was in 
Polypterus, far too bulky to be involuted bodily as was the case in 
Amphioxus. Again the enclosing of the yolky mass by the gastrular 
lip growing over it as in Polypterus is rendered impossible by the 
fact that the gastrular lip is normally here never completed to form 
an entire circle. It is, as has been explained, restricted to a com- 
paratively small linear extent. 

This small persisting portion of gastrular lip probably does 
advance over the surface of the yolk by a process of overgrowth, 
giving rise in this way, just as in Amphioxus, to what will become 
the dorsal wall of the embryo with its central nervous system and 
notochord. That this is the case seems to be indicated by sagittal 
sections through eggs cut in celloidiu while still contained within 
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the egg-shell. In these the gastrular lip has a distinct wedge shape 
this being apparently impressed upon it as it pushes its way between 
the egg-shell aud the surface of the yolk. Corroborative evidence 
is afforded by tlie numerous mitotic figures found throughout the 


Fig. 21 . — Sagittal sections illustrating gastrulation in Lepidosiren, 

ff,l, jfustrular lip. 

thickness of the archenteric roof which indicate that it is undergoing 
rapid growth. 

It will be gathered, however, from a consideration of Fig. 20 
that those jiarts of the margin of the small-celled region ol* tlie egg's 
surface which are not involuted to form a groove, must also advance 
ovtu' the surface of the yolk, idr tlieso parts of the imirgiii tbrni at 
first (Fig. 20, A and B) practically a great circle of the egg, while 
in subsequent stages (0 and D) they form a curve of gradually 
diminishing radius. 

The method by which the small-celled area extends is shown 
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clearly iu Fig. 22, A, where it is seen that portions of large yolk-cells 
adjacent to the small-celled area become split off as small cells which 
are added to that area. It is to this splitting-off process that the 
mime delaiuina,tion is applied. 

It is clear, then, that in the gastrulatioii of Lepidosiren thr(3e 



Fi«. 22.— Portions of sagittal sections of Lepidosiren egg during early stages of gastrulation. 

A, showing process of dolamination. The siimll-eelled ectoderm is seen on the left : it is becoming 
extended by the addition, to its lower- edge, of crdls split off from tlie yolk-cells. The latter are 
recognizable by their larger size and by the larger size of the yolk-granules with which their cytoplasm 
is laden. B and C showing involution of the surface along the iitvagination-groove. 

processes are at work (1) Involution of the surface — this is conspicu- 
ous in the first stages (see Fig. 22, B and 0), (2) Overgrowth by the 
gastrular lip — the “dorsal*' lip as it is commonly termed from its 
ultimate position, and (3) Delamiiiation. These same three factors 
are at work in the gastrulation of the lower Vertebrates in general, 
and a clear realizing of their nature is necessary to a comprehension 
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of the superficially very different gastrulation-pheiiomena observable 
iu the various groups. 

With regard to the first of these processes, involution of the sur- 
face, it must be clearly understood that such appearances as that 
depicted in Fig. 21, B, point indubitably to the occurrence of a true 
process of invagination or involution of the surface of the egg. It 
is necessary to emphasize this as some eml)ryologists are sceptical as 
to the occurrence of true invagination and believe that a more im- 
portant part in the formation of the archenteric cavity is played by 
a more cleavage, or splitting apart, of the cells which are to form the 
roof and the floor respectively. Brachet (1903), indeed, goes the 
length of stating in regfird to Lepidodren and Protopterus, with only 
the data published by myself before him, that the first trace of 
the archenteron is due to a cleavage, the nvsult of which is- the 
formation of a slit ” -a statement which is certainly not justified. 

On the other hand it should also be borne in mind that there is 
no difficulty a priori in the way of admitting that portions of enteric 
cavity may come to arise secondarily by a procjess of splitting in the 
midst of a solid mass of endodei’m or yolk-cells. This type of modi- 
fication ill the embryonic development of organs which were originally 
formed by invagination or evagination is one which occurs quite 
frequently. Numerous examples of it are mentioned in the course 
of this volume. 

Before closing this account of the gastrulation of Lepidodren 
attention should be drawn to a remarkable and iin])ortant pheno- 
menon which has been observed in both Lepidodren and Protoptem^. 
During the early stages of gastrulation, while the segmentation (javity 
is widely patent, the small blastomeres in the neighbourhood of its 
abapical side are seen, where not distorted by pressure from their 
neighbours, to be approximately spherical in shape. Elementary 
physics teaches that this is an indication that they are isolated 
masses — that their protoplasmic substance is not continuous from 
cell to cell. In a later stage (Fig. 21,0) howevei; the blastomeres in 
the region of the segmentation cavity do become continuous with their 
neighbours and form a coarse reticulum traversing the cavity, the 
fluid contents of which now fill the meshes of the network. 

The importance of the phenomenon described lies in the fact that 
here we have an actual case, clearly demonstrable, of isolated em- 
bryonic elements fusing to form a syncytial reticulum — a type of 
process which may probably, as will be indicated later, play an 
important part in the development of the Vertebrate nervous system. 

GASTRULATION IN THE VARIOUS GROUPS OF ANAMNIA 

Lampreys. — The Lamprey {Petromyzon jluviatilis) shows in its 
gastrulation (Fig. 23) an intermediate condition between that of 
Amphioxus and that of the more heavily yolked holoblastic forms. 
The abapical portion of the blastula is yolk-laden and thickened, 
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though not to the extent seen in Folypterus. Tlie segmentation 
cavity remains, therefore, relatively capacions so as to permit of a 
considerable amount of invagination of the yolk mass into it. 

The gastr Illation process so far as can be judged seems to consist 
mainly if not entirely as in Amphioxns of (1) invagination and (2) 
overgrowth, only in this case the relative importance of the former 
has been lessened and that of the latter increased. 

Ampiiidia. — will l)e convenient to consider first the gastrnla- 
tion-phenomeiia as seen in the common frog {Rana temporaria), this 
animal having bt^cn more exhaustively studied than lias any other 
Amphibian. 

The first sign of the onset of gastrnlation is the appearance of a 
short latitudinal linear involution (Fig. 24, a) of the surface of the blas- 



Kl(}. 23. — Gastrulation in Vdmmjmn : basetl on Goette’s figures (1890). 

T1»0 indlvidusil section.s an* orientated in the .same way as the corresponding sections in 

Figs. 18 and 21. 

tula considerably on the abapical side of the equator(about 25 Kopsch) 
and just at the boundary of the large-celled region. It appears on 
that side of the egg on which the blastula roof is commonly rather 
thinner than it is elsewhere. This involution groove, as seen in a 
surface view of the egg, extends laterally and as it does so assumes a 
crescentic curvature (Fig. 24, h). The extension of the groove in 
length continues while its radius of curvature diminishes until finally 
it forms a closed circle (Fig. 24, i] c, d). 

The groove at its first appearance lies close to the boundary 
between the small cells of the apical region — characterized in the 
frog by their dense black pigment — and the large pale-yellow yolk- 
cells. During subsequj3nt stages the groove continues to mark the 
boundary between the two types of cell, so that in the last stage 
mentioned when the groove forms a complete circle the mass of almost 
white yolk-cells within it (yolk-plug) stands out in striking contrast 
with the coal-black cells covering the rest of the egg surface. 
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As will be gathered from an inspection of Fig. 24 the gradual 
covering in of the yolk-cells takes place in an eccentric fashion. On 
the side opposite to that on which the original involution groov^e 
makes its appearance there is comparatively little displacement of 
the boundary between large cells and small, while on the side where 
the groove is the displacement is relatively great — from a to d in the 
diagram. Intermediate points of the boundary between large and 
small cells are displaced more or less according to their greater or 
less proximity to the point of original involution. 

As regards the method by which the yolk-cells become covered 
in, it would appear that the “ dorsal” lip 
of the groove advances over the yolk by 
a process of overgrowth, while at those 
parts of the boundary where there is no 
invagination-groove the process is one of 
delamination. The growth of the dorsal 
lip is clearly indicated -by the outline of 
the yolk-plug in sagittal sections which 
indicates distortion by pressure from the 
dorsal lip. 

It will be realized from what has 
already been said that the outer lip of 
the circular groove (Fig. 24, d) is simply 
the rim of the gastrula-mouth or proto- 
stoma and that the preceding stages are 
above all characterized by this rim being 
incomplete. In other words the activity 
concerned in the involution of the gas- 
trular rim is accentuated at one point (a) 
while it is suppressed to such an extent elsewhere as only to become 
apparent at a comparatively late stage when the edge of the small- 
celled region has already spread to a great extent over the yolk-cells 
by a process of delamination. 

It will also be realized that it is not strictly accurate to speak of 
the circular area bounded by small cells as representing the gastrula- 
mouth until it is completely enclosed by the gastrular rim. 

The internal changes which accompany the phenomena just 
described are illustrated by the s^igittal sections shown in Fig. 25. 
In C the portion of the involution groove which first appeared has 
become much deepened and runs for some distance parallel to the 
surface as the archenteric cavity.. It is bounded superficially by a 
completed portion of gastrular wall showing the two primary cell 
layers, ectoderm and endoderm. 

Some of the yolk-cells round the margin of the segmentation 
cavity are frequently to be seen, though not in the section figured, 
to be spreading along the inner surface of its roof, towards the point 
which was the apical pole of the blastula. 

In the later stages the overgrowth bv the gastrular lip» 


a 

b 


cl 


Fi(i. 24. — Diagram to illustrate 
overgrowth by dorsal lip of 
blastopore in the Frog. (After 
Morgan, 1897.) 

The lines b, r, d represent the 
irnolution groove at suopeasivc stages 
of dev«‘lopment. 
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accompanied, no doubt, ])y a certain amount of involution though 
this is dillicult to determine with certainty, has proceeded much 
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Fid, 26. — Sagittal sections through the egg of Ranu temporarla illustrating the process of 
gastrulatioii. (After Jenkinson, 1913.) 

ectf ectoderm; ent, archenteric cavity; jf.i, gastrular lip; s.r, segmentation cavity; y.p, yolk-plug. 
The arrow indicates the original apical pole. 

further so that the archenteron is much deeper. The spreading of 
the yolk-cells along the roof of the segmentation cavity, already 
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alluded to, has in these later stages sometimes proceeded so far 
that that cavity is nearly completely walled in by yolk-cells. 

While the archenteric cavity increases in volume the segmenta- 
tion cavity becomes gradually reduced. Normally the latter cavity 
goes on shrinking until it is finally obliterated but according to 
0. Schultze (1887) a certain proportion of eggs show a variation 
Irom the normal which appears to be of importance for the inter- 
pretation of what happens regularly in certain other groups. As 
seen in Fig. 25, K, the layer of yolk-cells which separates the 
archenteron from the segmentation cavity is liable to become 
extremely thin, and Schultze believes that in certain cases this thin 
partition breaks down and disappears, so that the archenteric and 
segmentation cavities are thrown into one. What appears at first 
sight to be the archenteric cavity of subsequent stages would in such 
cases be really a complex consisting of the true archenteron fused 
with the nmiains of the segmentation cavity. 

If these observations arc to be depended upon, they are of very 
special interest. For, if the confluence of archenteric and segmenta- 
tion cavity really occurs as an occasional variation in such 
Amphibians as the Frog, this may be taken as a foreshadowing of 
the similar phenomenon which has become a normal characteristic of 
the development of many of the higher Vertebrates. 

It must however be borne in mind that there exists a dangerous 
source of possible errors of observation, which it is difficult to guard 
against, namely that when an egg of the stage of Fig. 25, E, is trans- 
ferred from one fluid to another, as in the ordinary technical pro- 
cesses which precede section-cutting, violent diflusion currents are 
set up between the fluid in the segmentation cavity on the one hand 
and that in the archenteron on the other, and these currents must 
be very liable to cause rupture in the intervening partition, even 
when in life this is quite continuous. 

As gastrulation nears its end the circle formed by the gastrular 
lip becomes gradually smaller. Finally its lateral edges come 
together so that it takes the form of a short longitudinally placed 
slit, the remains of the yolk-plug at the same time passing out of 
sight. The gastrula is now complete. 

As regards the subsequent fate of the slit-like blastopore it may 
be mentioned that, for the most part, it becomes obliterated by fusion 
of its two lips. The portions at its two ends, however, remain open 
as two pores of which the more anterior becomes the neurenteric 
canal while the posterior becomes, either directly or after temporary 
obliteration, the anus. 

The process of gastrulation in the majority of Anurous and 
Urodele Amphibians pursues a course similar in its main features to 
that of the frog. Detailed studies of the process are, however, 
urgently needed in those Amphibians which have particularly small 
eggs and in which therefore gastrulation is less modified by the 
presence of yolk. 
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Gymnopitioi^a. — There are certain Amphibians in which the 
telolecithal condition of the egg is so pronounced as to lead to a 
(condition nearly approaching the meroblastic. Any such forms 
occurring cither amongst the Dipnoi or the Amphibia must necessarily 
be of great importance owing to the fact that these groups are less 
far removed than are any other Vertebrates, from the line of descent 
of the Amniota and that, in consequence, the study of their develop- 
ment may be expected to throw light upon features oecurriiig in the 
meroblastic. eggs of Anuiiotes. 

Amongst Amphibians of this type the Gymnophioiia alone have 
been subjected to careful study (1\ and F. Sarasin, 
1887-1893; Brauer, 1897). The following surn- 
■ / Jiiary of the main features in their gastriilation 

processes is based on Brauer’s description. 

The egg of Hypogeophis shows at the period 
y preceding gastrulation a round patch of niicro- 

meres, or blastoderm, covering -J - J of th(i 

surface of the egg in the neighbourhood of its 
‘ ^ apical pole. Gastrulation commences with the 

posterior edge of the blastoderm losing its forward 
curvature and becoming curved backwards fFig. 
26), the curved part of the edge becoming 
sharply demarcated by the formation of a slight 

A cleft-like invagination of the egg-surface — which 

is deepest in its centre and shallower towards 
its extremities. In front of this invagination the 
Fid. 26. Successive superficial (ectodermal) cells of the blastoderm 
stages oigastruiar iqj ^ distinctly Columnar form. The edges 

swn iif (After t>f the blastoderm apart from the line of iiivagina- 
Braiier, 1897.) tion are in the meanwhile gradually spreading 

outwards over the yolk. As shown in Fig. 27, 
A, the cells {g.l) forming the anterior wall of the invagination are 
columnar in form, and the fine-grained character of their yolk makes 
their general appearance resemble that of the ectoderm cells. This is, 
however, to be taken, not as meaning that they really are of ectodermal 
nature but rather merely as an indication of active metabolism 
associated with active growth. The invagination-groove gradually, 
by backgrowth and ingrowth of its lateral portions, assumes a more 
pronounced backward curvature (Fig. 26) taking first the shape of a 
crescent, later of a horseshoe and finally of a closed ring. 

The central part of the groove almost from the beginning 
increases rapidly in depth so as to form a narrow cavity — the 
archeuteroii — which extends forwards. The roof of this cavity is 
formed of cells agreeing in their fine-grained protoplasm with those 
of the ectoderm, while its floor on the other hand is composed of cells 
which in their coarse-grained character resemble rather the yolk -cells. 

In front of the archenteron are the irregular remains of the 
segmentation cavity and a communication becomes established 


Fid. 26. — Successive 
stages of gastrular lip 
in llyj^ogeophis as 
seen in plan. (After 
Brauer, 1897.) 
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between the two cavities so that they ibrm a continuous space — the 
broader front part of which is derived from the segmentation cavity, 
the narrower posterior part from tlie^ true archentcroii (Fig. ‘J7, 0 


Fit}. 27- — Sagittal sections illustrating the prtu'fss <tf gastrulatioii in /Iif/}i>m’vf)ln's. 
(After Braner, 1S97.) 

edy ectoilevm ; cut, arclituilei ic t avitv ; i^fastrular lip ; s.c, se^tmental ion cavity. 

and D). The two sections of the cavity remain for a time clearly 
distinguishable by th(3 cliaracter of the cells which form the roof 
— those of the archenteric portion being composed of fine-grained 
protoplasm like that of the ectoderm while those of the portion 
derived from the segmentation cavity are typical yolk-cells. 
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At a stage when the involution groove forms a nearly complete, 
circle a sagittal section presents the appearance shown in Fig. 27, C. 
The ectoderm is thick and columnar posteriorly, but in front and 
laterally it thins out into a cubical epithelium which has extended 
over the whole surface of tlie egg with the exception of a small 
area behind tlie gastrular rim. In the roof of the enteric cavity the 
boundary between the archentcric portion formed by overgrowth (and 
probably involution) and that formed from yolk-cells is marked by 
an abrupt change in the characiter of the cells which at once become 
less tall and less columnar. Farther in still the yolk-section of the 
roof sliows marked .irregularities of its inner surface and its cells 
assume a more rounded form. The anterior limit of the blastocoelic 
portion (►f the enteric cavity is not, as yet, clearly defined. 

The last section figured (Fig. 27, D) is taken from an egg in whicli 
the gastrulation lip forms a complete ring. Consequently the section 
shows a conspicuous yolk-plug (y.^0 within the gastrular lip which, 
it will be noted, has developed a covering of small fine-grained cells 
over its surface. The inrolling of the gastrular lip visible in the 
section indicates that tlie enteric roof is growing actively in length 
though Brauer does not make it clear to what extent the formation 
of the archentcron is due to this and to what extent to actual involu- 
tion. JSaturally it would be very dillicnlt if not im})OS8ible to decide 
this point definitely without expeximents on the living egg. The 
gastrular opening gradually decreases in diameter (the yolk-plug 
disappearing I'rom view as it does so) and eventually it closes from 
before backwards, by its lateral lips coming together (Fig. 26) ; its 
posterior part however remains open as the aims. 

In the foregoing description is given merely a summary of those 
features in the gastrulation of Hypoyeopliis which appear to be of 
importance in relation to the corresponding phenomena of the 
Amniota : amongst these may be specially mentioned the process of 
constriction of the gastrular opening, and the double origin of the 
enteric cavity from archenteron and blastocoele, only its hinder 
portion being derived from archenteron. 

Another important feature not specifically alluded to in the text 
but which is indicated clearly by Fig. 26 is that during the process 
of gastrulation the boundary of the small-celled area is sweeping 
onwards over the egg’s surface. It does this probably by a process 
of delamination as in Lepidosiren, The important point to notice, 
however, is that the small-celled boundary is not blocked in its ex- 
tension onwards by the gastrular lip. The yolk-plug becomes covered 
with small cells and after the ends of the rim have met so as to form 
a complete circle the small-celled region still spreads onwards, so that 
the slit-like blastopore of later stages lies well within the margin of 
the small-celled area. Thus were development modified by the 
slurring over of the early stages of the invagination-groove so that 
this only became apparent at the period when it had assumed the form 
of a longitudinal slit, it would at the time of its first appearance 
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be situated well within the small-celled area instead of at its hinder 
margin. The importance of this consideration will become manifest 
later on in connexion with the interpretation of the developmental 
phenomena of the Amniota. 

Elasmobkanchii. — The egg of the Elasmobranch at the time 
immediately preceding gastrulation differs from the blastula of the 
ordinary Amphibian or Lung-fish in its much greater size. The small- 
celled or micromeric apical portion of the blastula is represented here 
by a relatively small mass of cells — the blastoderm — in the region of 



Fkj. 28. — Sagittal sections through Klasmohrjuu'li hlastoderiiis (Toi'jmhi) illustrating the 
process of gastrulation. (After Ziegler, 1902.) 

ij.J, {^astnilar lip ; .‘•■.c, segiiiButution cjivity ; v.n, yolk iiuelei. 

the apical pole while the large-celled portion is represented by the 
yolk. This latter is composed, practically, of a mass of yolk granules, 
the protoplasmic matrix being reduced almost to vanishing-point. 
As in the eggs previously described, the micromeric portion gradually 
spreads round and encloses the yolk and here again we find the same 
three factors at work — involution, overgrowth and delamination. 

The first step in the gastrulation process consists in the involu- 
tion of the surface along the posterior edge of the blastoderm. This 
involution groove spreads outwards on each side until it may ex- 
tend along I to A the circumference of the blastoderm. The blasto- 
derm is meanwhile spreading outwards all round and, as it does so, 
the central part of the groove becomes deepened to form a tubular 
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cavity, llie archenteron, which ruiia forwards from the mid iK)sterior 
margin. Tn the roofing in of tliis archenteron it is apparently a 
process of overgrowth which plays the main part — but along the rest 
of the blastoderm margin the process of overgrowth appears to die 
away and its place is taken by delainiiiation very much as was the 
ease in Lepidosiren. This is shown by the fact that the invagination- 
groove, which, as already remarked, extends outwards on each side 
for some distance, never deepens to any (ionsiderable extent except 
in its middle part. 

In the region in front of the archenteron the deeper or lower 
layer cells of the blastoderm increase greatly in number and spread 
forwards so as gradually to fill up the segmentation cavity. The 
remains of the latU^r persist longest near the anterior margin and 
the ectoderm covering the last remnant of the segmentation cavity 
commonly projects as a small bub conspicuous elevation above the 
general surface of the blastoderm. 

1'hese lower cells eventually take on a mesonchyiiiatous character 
for the most part. Those lying next the yolk-syncytium however 
give rise to a definite epithelium, known as the yolk epithelium. 
Some of them are said to penetrate actually into the yolk where 
their nuclei assume the characters of the nuclei of the yolk-syncytium. 
The floor of the archenteron is formed by the yolk epithelium which 
is continuous round the inner, or anterior, end of the archenteric 
cavity with the endoderm of its roof. 

Actinopterygii. — It is unfortunate that in tlui more familiar 
Actinopterygians belonging to the group Teleostei - of which it is 
so easy to obtain developmental material— the phenomena of gastru- 
lation .are obscure and their investigation is impeded by technical 
difficulties in the way of making satisfactory sections. We shall 
therefore confine ourselves to indicating in a few words the more 
conspicuous features of the process. 

On the whole the features of gastrulation closely resemble those 
met with in Elasmobranchs — a resemblance which however we are 
not justified in regarding otherwise than as a phenomenon of con- 
vergence, seeing that the general evidence of morphology points 
to the ancestors of the Teleosts being much more closely related to 
the holoblastic Ganoids than to the existing Elasmobranchs. A 
characteristic feature to be noted is that here, as will be found to be 
the case in various mammals, the superficial cells of the blastoderm 
become much flattened and form a thin protective covering layer 
which takes no part in the development of the embryo. 

When gastrulation is commencing the posterior margin of the 
blastoderm presents in longitudinal vertical sections the appearance 
of being turned inwards to form the two primary layers. There is 
no actual patent archenteric cavity though the inflected portion 
clearly represents the archenteric roof, the floor being apparently 
represented by the underlying syncytial layer. 

The growth in length of the archentbric roof seems to be brought 
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about mainly by a process of overgrowth similar to that met with in 
other forms. 

A point of special interest is that the posterior portion of the arch- 
enteric roof, in the neighbourhood of what will l)ecome later the mesial 
plane, is without the distinct demarcation between ectoderm and 
endoderm which is pnjsent elsewhere. This continuity of the two primary 
cell layers apparently represents what is known in the Amniota as the 
primitive streak — a structure of great morphological interest whicjli 
will be discussed later on (Goronowitsch, 1885 ; Jablonowski, 1898). 

While these processes are in progress the margin of the blasto- 
derm elsewhere is also advancing over the surface of the yolk so as 
gradually to enclose it. This enclosure of the yolk clearly corre- 
sponds to what we have seen in other cases but it is difiicult to be 
quite certain as to how far it takes place by actual delamination and 
how far tliis has been replaced by a secondary independent growth. 

. It is only when the exposed surface of yolk becomes reduced to a 
small round patch that the cell-margin bounding it shows inflection 
all round so as to justify us in speaking of a blastopore. 

In the surviving Ganoid members of the group Actinopterygii 
we find that the process of gastrulation, as is the case with other 
characteristics, repeats conditions which are probably to be looked 
on as ancestral. The gastrulation clearly belongs to the same 
general . type as that of Lampreys, Amphibians, and Lung-fishes. 
That of Acipenser (Salensky, Bashford Lean, 1895) seems more 
nearly to resemble that of Folypterus, and that of Amia (Bashford 
Dean, 1896) and more especially Lepidosteus (Bashford Dean, 1895) 
to point towards the mode of gastrulation found in the modern 
Teleosts. 


GASTRULATION IN AMNIOTA 

In comy)aring the process of gastrulation in the Amphibians and 
lAing-fishes with that in Amphioxifs or Folypterus we have seen that 
there is a tendency for the greater part of the gastrular rim either 
to beconn; completely obsolete or to be, at least, greatly delayed in 
its appearance, for example in the frog the greater part of the 
gastrular rim makes its appearance only in a comparatively late 
stage in the process of gastrulation. 

In the Amniota we find that this tendency has gone further. It 
is only in the lowest group — the Eeptilia — that an undoubted 
gastrular lip is clearly recognizable. In the two remaining groups, 
the Birds and Mammals, there is no convincing evidence that it has 
not completely disappeared from development. 

Eeptiles. — In a Eeptilian egg before the commencement of 
gastrulation the apical portion is covered by a blastoderm consisting 
of a superficial layer of flattened ectoderm cells and, underneath 
this, rounded lower layer cells which are separated by interstices 
containing fluid. 

In the centre of the blastoderm (Fig. 29, A) an area, circular 
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no layer of columnar ectoderm sharply marked off from the lower 
cells. This forms the primitive plate (Fig. 31, p.f). The boundary 
of the embryonic shield gradually spreads outwards and the primitive 
plate comes to be, if it is not already, enclosed within it 

Within the limits of the primitive plate the surface of the egg 
now becomes involuted to form a groove bounded anteriorly by a lip 
which from its correspondence with what we have seen in lower 
forms, more especially in the Gymnophiona, is clearly to be recog- 


01 * elliptical or pear-sliaped with its narrow end posterior, becomes 
distinguishable from thereat of the blastoderm by its slightly greater 
opacity. The area in question is known as the embryonic shield 
{e.s)j and its opacity is duo to its ectoderm being thickened, the 
individual cells having taken on a columnar form. 

Either enclosed within or projecting beyond the posterior outline 
of the embryonic shield (Fig. 20, B) is a small area in which there is 


Fig. 29. — Tllnstratiii}.^ in the (Tecko {l*lol}i(htrty/as). (After Will, 1892.) 

A, .showing i-omplete f)l;isto(It rm with the embryonic sliicid in tin* eonlre. This is bounded behind 
by the gasti ular rim, ])recoci(/ij.sly developed in this specimen. B, embryonic shield of specimen at the 
stage in which the ai client «M i<- H(jor is breaking down. C, embryonic shieM at later stage where gas- 
l-rnlar rim is bent hack into u A-shHf)e bounding the yolk-plng: the outline of the mesoderm slxict is 
seen on each side. 1), embryonic shield showing stogft at which the ^aslnihn lijis li;ivc come together 
so as to bouml a longitudinal slit. &.</, edge of bla.stoderin ; *..s, mubrynnic shield; n.l, giistiular 
lip; Hies, limit of mesoderm. 
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nized as the gasbrular lip. This lip gradually shifts backwards and, 
as it does so, undergoes alterations in shape, which differ some- 
what in different species and even in different individuals of the 
same species but which in their main features are illustrated by 
Fig. 30. In its later stages the lip becomes bent or curved back- 
wards so as to have the shape of a II or a A (Figs. 29, C, and 30). 

Considerable variation occurs between different individuals in 


the time of the first appearance of the gastrular lip, and in the 
Gecko Platydactylus Will (1892) observed a correlated variation in 
shape. Where it appeared relatively early, the involution had tihe 
form of an elongated crescentic groove, while in cases where its 
appearance was delayed the involution formed . 

a shorter and more rounded 'opening. ^ Q 

As in other cases the central part of the 
invagination groove becomes deepened to form 


a cavity which is clearly homologous with the 
main part of the archenteric cavity in, say, a 


frog. This cavity starts by passing directly 
inwards, perpendicular to the egg-surface, but 


it soon bends forwards and runs parallel to the 
surface (Fig. 31, C and D). The cavity just 


mentioned (Fig. 31, 1), e7iL) being an archenteron 
the layer of cells lining it corresponds to that 
which in the lower forms is called endoderm. 


o 


It is therefore misleading to replace this by any 
other name : to emphasize the fact that they line 
the true archenteric cavity it may be advisable 
to speak of the cells in question as the arcJienteric 
endoderm in spite of the clumsiness of the ex- 


FiG. 30. — Successive 
stages of gastrular rim 
or lip as seen in sur- 
face view. A, Chelonia^ 
(Mitsukuri, 1890). B, 
Plalydactyliis^ (Will, 
1892). 


pression. 

In the meantime the lower layer cells immediately underlying 
the ectoderm assume a flattened form and become joined together by 
their edges to form a definite epithelium which may conveniently be 
termed the secondary endoderm (Fig. 31, C and D, end'). The 
more deeply situated cells underlying the secondary endoderm 
remain spherical and are separated by wide spaces forming a seg- 
mentation or siibgerminal cavity. 3'hese deeper spherical cells have 
their numbers constantly reinforced by additional cells which are 
appai’ently budded off from the underlying yolk-mass. 

The floor of the archenteron becomes closely apposed to the 
secondary endoderm immediately beneath it (Fig. 31, D). The two 
cell-layers fuse, irregular perforations develop in the membrane 
formed by their fusion, and the result is that the archenteron is 
thrown into communication with the " subgerminal ” cavity (Fig. 
31, E). Shreds of the partition persist for some time but eventually 
the two spaces form a perfectly continuous cavity just as happened 
with archenteric and segmentation cavity in the Gymnophiona. 

The portion of the primitive plate which is embraced by the 
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Fig. 31. — SjiEjitt:il sections tlooiij'li early st:i^a^s of I'luftfiiarfi/his. (After Will, 1892.) 


Ais of the sIm-" '^lin\v?i ill Imu. ;!'.i, a ; K is of tin* sta.”i‘ nf Fii^f. 'JO, H ; It, C, ami I) :Uf <>1 iMtfnie'iliate 
stages.' «..*>’, einhiyuiiic sliinM ; icf, ccttMlenu ; « Ht/', sfi-omiury rTeluilta-m ; r//^, ai rlit iitn ic c,'ivi(,v ; 
if. I, gastrular lip; m.r, thickened ectodertu which will >;ive rise later to the central nervous system 
(medullary iilalc); ji.p, iitimitive plate; y.v, y<»lk-i>lug. 


amphibians aiul in stmie cases ioo (Lacerta — Will) it becomes com- 
pletely enclosed, the tijis of the horse-shoe curving inwards and 
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meeting to form a closed ellipse. The yolk-plug dillers from that of 
amphibians merely in its being elliptical in outline instead of 
circular. 

During these changes the anterior or dorsal part of llic gastrular 
li]) grows actively backwards over the surface of the yolk-plug, the 
portion of yolk-plug which is covered over in this way becoming 
added to the floor of the archenteron and its superficial cells 
becoming converted into archenterie endoderm. 

The last ])hase in the closing of the gastrular opening (‘.onsists 
in its lateral walls apj^roaching the mesial plane so that the opening 
assumes the form of a longitudinal slit (Fig. 29, D). Fart of this 
slit persists for some time as a neurenteric canal — a communication 
between the enteric cavity and the cavity of the neural groove or 
tube (Fig. M2, C) — wliile a portion farther back seems to be repre- 
sented by the anus although in this case the patent opening 
disappears temporarily so that no absolute continuity can be traced. 
In the region where the lips have undergone fusion there persists 
for a time complete continuity between the different cell -layers. 
The study of sections shows this continuity to be precisely the same 
as that which occurs in the primitive streak of Birds and Mammals 
(Fig. 82, B, D, E), and we have thus suggested a clue to the meaning 
of tliat otherwise enigmatical structure. 

It will have been gathered that the archenteric cavity has 
become greatly reduced in importance in the Keptile as compared 
with the more primitive vertebrates. It has become much reduced 
in relative size,^ and it soon loses its individuality, becoming merged 
with the irregular segmentation spaces lying beneath the blastoderm. 
Correlated with this we can no longer speak of direct conversion of 
the archenterie cavity into the enteron or alimentary canal, except 
to a trifling extent. The latter arises, for the most part, as will be 
shown later, in a quite ditterent manner from the secondary 
endoderm. 

Birds. — In the Eeptile, as compared with one of the more 
primitive anamnia, the main ])eculiarity of the gastrulation process 
lies in the fact that the cavity which opens to the exterior by 
the blastopore is normally of double origin, only its posterior 
portion being derived from archenteron. Consequently tlie layer 
of endoderm which lines it is only to a comparatively small extent 
derived from the archenterie lining, the much greater anterior part 
being formed from elements of independent origin. 

In the Amniota above Kep tiles the replacement of archenterie 
by secondary endoderm has gone still further, inasmuch as the 
formation of an archenteron has in them either completely dis- 
appeared from development, or at the least is reduced to a faint 
vestige, and the endoderm is therefore entirely secondary. 

' In some fonns, such as Lacerta^ the archenterie portion of the enteron appears to 
be for a time much shorter relatively than in others (e.g. Platydactylus) but this is 
corrected later on by active overgrowth on the part of the dorsal lip (Will, 1896). 
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As regards the 
Birds, wliich of the 
higher Amniotes alone 
concern us in this 
volume, there is com- 
plete agreement that 
they are to be looked 
on as highly-special- 
ized descendants of 
Reptilian ancestors. 
It follows therefore 
that their develop- 
mental phenomena 
should be considered 
in relation to the cor- 
responding pheno- 
mena in Reptiles. 

Leaving out of 
account certain vague 
phenomena which 
have been inter- 
preted, in the present 
writer’s opinion un- 
justifiably, as remin- 
iscences of gastrula- 
tion processes (see 
Chapter X.), the for- 
mation of a gastrular 
lip seems to have 


Fjo. 32. — Transverse sec- 
tions through region ol‘ 
iieiirenterie canal of Che- 
Ionia emhryo with about 
16 segments. (After 
Mitsukuri, 1896.) 

The rnid-doi-sal ectoderm has 
become covered in to form the 
neuial tube (s.r.) as will be de- 
scribed in Chap. 11. Fig. C 
shows the neureriteric canal 
opening upwards through this, 
while Figs. B, D and E, taken 
from sections anterior and pos- 
terior t<j the neurenteric open- 
ing, show the continuity of 
tissue from ectoderm to endo- 
derm which is a characteristic 
feature of a primitive streak. 
ect, ectoderm ; end, endoderni ; 

mesoderm; notochord; 
Tie.c, neurdntcric canal ; s.c, 
spinal cord. 
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been eliminated entirely from ontogenetic development in Birds. 
What is conspicuous is a well-marked primitive streak whic)* 
makes its appearance in the posterior halt’ of the Idastoderrn along 
what will be the axial line of the body of the embryo (sc.o Chap. X.). 
A groove develops along the surface of the streak - the primitive 
groove. 

Histologically the primitive streak is, in its early stages, a line 
of proliferation from the inner surface of the ectoderm, the blasto- 
derm being composed only of the two primary layers at the time 
of its appearance. That the ectoderm alone is responsible for the 
first appearance of the primitive streak, a point difficult to make 
absolutely certain by ordinary observation, ap])ears to be demonstrated 
by the study of an abnormal 30 -hour embryo Peawit {Vanellus 
cristatus) dt^scribed by Kothig (1907) in which the endoderm was 
completely absent while ectoderm and primitive streak were 
quite normal. 

An inspe(ition of blastoderms at successive periods in development 
shows the ])riinitive streak lying always behind the medullary folds 
(cf. Fig. 227, Cliap. X.), and it might therefore be readily assumed 
that the embryonic body develops entirely in front of the primitive 
streak. That this is not so is clearly shown by experiments (Kopsch, 
1902) in which a scar is made with a hot needle about the front 
end of the i^rimitivo streak during an early stage in its development. 
If tlie egg is carefully sealed up again it may go on with its 
development, and in such a case the scar is found later on to be 
situated not near the hind end of the embryo but well forward in 
the head region. 

What apparently happens is that the primitive streak grows 
actively in length with the general growth of the blastoderm but 
that all the while it is becoming correspondingly shortened at its 
headward end. As a matter of fact its anterior end becomes 
gradually converted from before backwards into notochord and the 
adjoining ])arts of the mesoderm. The front part, which is under- 
going this change, loses its connexion with the ectoderm while it 
becomes on the other hand continuous with the endoderm and is 
reinforced by proliferation from it : it then forms what is known as 
the Head process. 

The point of special morphological importance to notice about 
the primitive streak is its continuity with the two primary cell- 
layers. Throughout the greater part of its length it is continuous 
with ectoderm, in its front half with both ectoderm and endoderm, 
and in its forward prolongation — the head process — with endo- 
derm. Correlated with this is the further fact that in some cases 
(Tern, Goose, Duck, Wagtail, Melojpsittdctis) the tissue of the primitive 
streak is traversed by a typical neurenteric canal. 

Taking these various features into consideration it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that the primitive streak represents the 
line of coalescence of the gastrular lips just as it actually is in 
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Reptiles, and that the neurcnteric canal represents a persisting 
portion of a once slit - like gastrula mouth which is otherwise 
obliterated. 


UUIGIN OP THE MESODERM 

General Remarks. — Already during the process of segmentation 
the din'erentiation of the two primary cell-layers commences — the 
superlicial cells towards tlie apical pole dividing more actively, being 
smaller, and being less laden with food-yolk and thus establishing 
a character of th(;ir own as ectodermal cells. The full establishment 
of the primary layers however is only consummated during the 
process of gastrulation when the ectoderm comes by the various 
processes already described to enclose the remaining cells the 
(archenteric) endoderm. 

The establishrmmt of the two ])rimary layers is followed 
immediately (indeed the two processes frequently overlap) by the 
development of the intermediate cell-layer — the mesoderm — whicli 
will in the adult form the great mass of the body- all in lact except 
the epidermis and its derivatives on the one hand and the enteric 
epithelium and its derivatives on the otheu*. 

The problem of the evolutionary liistory of the mesoderm of 
Vertebrates is one upon which there is little agreememt. Anything 
of the nature of elaborate and detailed treatment of the subject 
would be out of place in a textbook of moderate size and a short 
sketch such as tlie following is necessarily coloured by the general 
morphological views of the writer. While the views set forth in the 
following paragraphs seem to the author to fit most satisfactorily the 
facts so far as these are established beyond reasonable doubt there 
are other embryologists who would give an account differing consider- 
ably from that given here. 

To the present writer it seems of importance in endeavouring to 
arrive at reliable general conclusions from the facts of observation to 
bear in mind particularly the risk of reaching erroneous conclusions 
through basing arguments upon phenomena observed in the head 
region or tail region of the embryo. Intense cephalization, i.e. 
intense structural modification of the anterior region of the body, to 
form a head, is admittedly one of the fundamental characters of the 
phylum Vertebrata. In this modification the mesoderm has been 
deeply involved so that there is always a considerable weight of 
probability against conditions observed in the head region being 
primitive. Again the tail region is also intensely modified, as is 
indicated e,g. by the transient appearance within it of a vestigial 
portion of alimentary canal with surrounding body-cavity. Here 
again then, though not to the same extent as in the head-region, 
auspicion rests upon the primitiveness of all phenomena of develop- 
ment peculiar to this region of the body. 

It is advisable then, for these reasons, to exercise great caution in 
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making use of any developmental phenomena except those observed 
in typical trunk segments as a basis for speculations upon the evolu- 
tionary origin of the mesoderm. 

lb has, further, to 1)0 borne in mind that observations upon the 
development of the mesoderm in its early stages have to be made by 
the method of serial sections, and that in the interpretation of such 
sections the liability to error becomes greatly increased if the sections 
are not exactly in one of the three following sets of planes — (1) 
transverse to the morphological axis, (2) “ horizontal,” and (3) parallel 
to the sagittal plane. This type of technical difficulty is in many 
Vertebrate embryos most marked in the head and tail regions. 

For these reasons it seems safest, in considering generally the 
ontogenetic development and the probable evolutionary history of 
the mesoderm, to ignore all observations exc(‘pt those made on 
typical trunk segments between the level of the otocyst in front and 
of the anus behind. This will accordingly be done in what follows. 

It is agreed by the majority of students of Vertc^brate embryology 
that the most nearly primitive condition of the mesoderm known to 
occur in the (unbryos of Vertebrates is tliat seen in Awphioxus, where 
it consists for a time of a series of endodermal pockets, converted 
later into closed sacs, upon each side of the body (Fig. 34, B). 

It appears fully justifiable to conclude that both of the stages 
mentioned represent ancestral conditions in the evolution of the 
Vertebrate niesoderni. The excretory organs of tlie Vertebrate, in 
the form of paired segmeutally arranged tubes, afford in themselves 
strong evidence that at one time the Vcrtel)rate coelome was in the 
form of isolated segmeutally arranged chambers. 

In tlie case of Amphioxus the segmented character of the meso- 
derm persists only dorsally, the ventral portions of the successive 
segments becoming fused together so as to give rise to a continuous 
unsegmented sj)lanchnocoele or peritoneal cavity. 

In the Crauiata the smallest de])arture from the condition in 
Amphioxiis is seen in such comparatively primitive forms as Lam- 
preys, Crossopterygians and Lung-fishes. In these a solid continuous 
mesoderm rudiment becomes split off from the endoderm on each side, 
remaining for some time continuous laterally with the endoderm 
(Fig. 40, B, C, p. 65). In the outer or lateral part of this mesoderm 
rudiment the segmentation, which even in Amphioxus was only 
temporary, never makes its appearance. The dorsal portion does 
segment but the segment is a solid block of cells in which a cavity 
only appears later on. It is fairly clear that these mesoderm seg- 
ments, except for the fact that they are continuous in their ventral 
portions and that they are at first solid (a modification of develop- 
ment which is very common in hollow organs), agree closely with the 
segments of AmpMoxun and that they are homologous structures 
merely somewhat modified from the primitive condition met with in 
Amphioxus. 

In endeavouring to institute a more pn*eise comparison of the 
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mesoderm segment in its earliest stage, in the typical Vertebrate, 
with that of Amphioxus, the way is found to be blocked by a second- 
ary adhesion (or absence of separation !) having come about between 
the mesoderni segment and the endoderm from which it has arisen. 

The young mesoderm pouch of Amphioxus is attached to the 
endoderm at its base — i,e. its ventral end. Its homologue in the 
more typical Vertebrate, on the other hand, is continuous with the 
endoderm in two different regions, one ventral and one dorsal. This 
is illustrated by such a diagrammatic section as that shown in 
Fig. 33, B, in which the solid mass of mesoderm on each side, indi- 
cated by the medium tone, is continuous with the mass of endoderm 
or yolk-cells at the points a and h. The question is, which of these 
two points is to be interpreted as representing the root of the meso- 
derm pocket in Amphioxus ? Clearly only one of them can represent 

4 ' ^ ^ 


c 

Fio. 33. — Diagi’am illustrating (B) the origin of mesoderm from endoderm in an Amphibian, 
and (A and C) the two methods of correlating it with the mode of mesoderm formation 
in A m^yhioxus, 

n, h, see text ; eci, ectoderm ; eiU, enteric cavity ; N, notochordal rudiment. 

this and the other region of continuity must represent a secondary 
fusion of mesoderm with endoderm. 

The majority of embryologists, following 0. Her twig (1882), 
believe that the dorsally situated region of continuity marked b is 
the primary connexion as is illustrated by Fig. 33, C. On this view 
the mesoderm segment of the Vertebrate springs from the endoderm 
at a point about the level of the notochord, it grows downwards on 
each side of the alimentary canal and eventually its tip meets the 
tip of its fellow of the other side of the body in the mid-ventral line. 
In this view, again, the .continuity which can sometimes be shown 
to exist between mesoderm and endoderm at the point a would be 
regarded as secondary and without evolutionary significance. 

If however due weight be accorded to what is observed in the 
development of the lower holoblastic vertebrates it seems more 
reasonable to the present writer to conclude that the more ventrally 
situated connexion, that marked a, is the primitive one and that the 
more dorsally situated, 6, is the secondary acquirement (Fig. 33, A). 
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Upon the lonner liy})othesi8 the extension of tlie incsoderin later- 
ally by delaniination irom the endoderm, whi(di does certainly occur 
in some forms (see below), would be an inexplicable mystery. ' On t’le 
second hypothesis on the other hand this splitting off* of mesoderm 
would be comparable with a gradual deepening of the angle which 
bounds the mesodermal pocket of AmpJiioxufi on its mesial side (sec 
Fig. 34, B). The dorsal attachment is, on this view, to he n.‘garded 
as a secondary fusion between mesoderm and endoderm. In the 
higher vertebrates 
this region becomes 
the seat of active 
cell proliferation 
which plays a great 
part in the produc- 
tion of mesoderm. 

After these 
general remarks we 
may proceed to con- 
sider shortly the 
details of the early 
development of the 
mesoderm in a few 
examples of the 
lower Vertebrata. 

Amphioxus. — 

In Am^phioxus the 
development of 
mesoderm begins 
with the formation 
of a longitudinal 
fold or outpushing 
of the endoderm on 
each side of the 
mid-dorsal line 
(Fig. 34, A, mes). 

In this way there 
is formed on each 
side an upwardly- 
projecting groove or gutter, the narrow cavity of which is a pro- 
longation of the archenteric cavity (Fig. 34, B). Constrictions 
appear now in the wall of this gutter which divide it up into 
successive segments — the constrictions developing in order i’rom 
the head-end backwards. Tlie groove or fold is in this way con- 
verted into a series of pockets the coelomic or enterocoelic pouches. 
The cavity of these pouches except in the case of the first two 
usually becomes for a time practically obliterated by the outer 
and inner walls coming into contact. Finally the communication 
between pouch and archenteron beconuvs closed and the pouch 


Flii. 34. — Transverse sections of yo\\\\^ A niphiox^is illustrating 
the origin of the mesoderm. (After Hatschek, 1SS1.) 

ec/, «‘ctodcnn ; vnt^ enteric cavity ; ///./^ Micdullaiy pl.-itc : 
mesiMlerm ; N, notochordal i iitliiiiriil. 
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itself becomes nipped oil' J'rom the remainder of the archenteron 
(Fig. 34. C). , . 

The'original archenteron is now rex)laced hj a mam portion, the 



Fro. 35. — Transverse sections through embryos of Lepidosiren to illustrate the origin of 

the mesoderm. 

A, stage 12 ; IJ and C, sUigi* 14. ect^ ectwleriii ; end^ eiidoderm ; ent, enteric cavity ; vies, mesoderm ; 

JV, notochordal rudiment. 

enteron, the wall of which — the definitive ciuloderm — will eventu- 
ally become the lining epithelium of the alimentary canal, and, lying 
dorsal to this on each side, a series of closed sacs, or practically solid 
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blocks (their outer and inner walls being in contact). These sacs or 
blocks are the mesoderm segments and their cavities are the seg- 
mentally arranged rudiments of the coelome. The subsequent face 
of the mesoderm segments will be traced later (Chap. IV.). 

Of the lower holoblastic forms amongst the Vertebrata in the 
stricter sense we will consider lirst hc'^idosir&n, in which, owing to 
the large size of the cell-elements, the details of mesoderm formation 
are particularly clear and unmistakable. 

The mode of origin of the mesoderm which occurs in Lepidosiren 
is illustrated by Fig. 35. The section shown in Fig. 35, A is taken 
from an egg of the same ago as that figured on p. 35 (Fig. 21, C) in 
illustration of the disappearance of the segmentatio]i cavity. Im- 
mediately below the ectoderm is a mass of rounded blustomeres with 
intervening chinks — remnants of the segmentation cavity : towards 
the mesial plane the hlastomeres are more (dosely packed togetln^r. 
The small hlastomeres in question are clearly distinguished by their 
finely-grained yolk from the large yolk-cells with their coarsely- 
grained yolk which form t!ie hulk of the egg. The mass of small 
blastoineres is destined to give rise laterally to the mesoderm and 
mcsially to the notochord. Tt must clearly bo borne in mind that 
the mass is composed simply of small hlastomeres and that it passes 
at its outer margin without any break into the ordinary yolk-cells. 

As development goes on, the mass of small elements becomes 
compacted together (Fig. 35, B), the chinks between the cells disap- 
pearing. At the same time tlie boundary between them and the 
yolk-cells becomes more definite, so as to delimit more clearly the 
mesoderm rudiment (7wes) from the definitive endoderm. 

Fig. 35, 0 is taken from an egg of the same age but here the 
nuisoderin rudiment has become limited also on its mesial side by a 
split which marks it oil* from the notochord (iV). 

At a somewhat later stage, the mesoderm mass on each side 
becomes divided into segments by splits, transverse to tlie axis of the 
body, which make their appearance at regular intervals from before 
backwards, but it is to be noted that in Lepidosiren (as in all Verte- 
brates except Amphioxns) this splitting of tlie mesoderm is confined 
to its dorsal portions. There is thus produced along each side of the 
body a series of incomplete mesoderm segments^ which pass at 
their lower or ventral ends into an unsegmented sheet of lateral ” 

^ Such iiiconi]»lete mesoderm segments as are described above occur in all the 
typical vertebrates and are known by various names such as mesoblastic somites, 
protovertebrae, myotonies. These names arc in various degrees erroneous or mis- 
leading. The word somite means a complete body segment and it is not allowable to 
apply it to a single organ. The iiarne protovertebra dates from the days in which 
these structures were supposed to be the embryonic vertebrae, which they are now 
known not to be. Of the three terms mentioned myotome is the least objectionable 
as at lea.st the greater part of the segmented portions of mesoderm become definite 
myotonies later on. On the whole however it seems most convenient to retain the ex- 
pression mesoderm segment, the word segment not being necessarily used in the 
precisely defined way in which sucli a ])nrely technical morphological term as 
“somite” must he used. 
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iTiesoderm. This latter gradually spreads ventralwards by delamina- 
lioii from the large yolk-eells aud eventually the mesoderm sheets on 
the two sides beeomti continued into one another ventrally. 

As will })e noti(iC(l there are no coeloinic spaces within the 
mesoderm rudiments at these early stages: they arise secondarily 
later on. 

If we review the above-described stages in the early development 
of the mesodcuiii segment in Lejyidosireuy in which, as already indi- 
cated, the large size of the cell-elements ensures unusual freedom 
from the danger of errors of observation, we see that the last 
described stage is clearly in agreement with the hypothesis that it is 
a repetition of the stnge in AmpMoxus when tlie mesoderm existed 
in the form of a series of eiiterocoelic pouches on each side. Tlie 
only conspi(iuous dilference is that, whereas in AmjMoxus these 
were actual pouches, here they are solid blocks of cells in which a 
cavity only makes its appearance at a later stage of development. 
That this differeiKic is in no way a serious one will become apparent 
to the reader as he realizes that it is one of the commonest modifica- 
tions of developmental phenomena, when yolk is abundant, that 
primitively hollow’ organs develop in the euubryo from solid rudi- 
ments and only form their cavity seciondarily. 

It may be accepted then with conlidence that the solid mesoderm 
segments of Lepidosiren at the stage indicated, continuous ventrally 
with the endoderm, represent the enterocoelic pouches of Amphioxux 
modified in correlation with the abundance of yolk. 

The first stages in the development of the mesoderm of Lepido- 
siren are obviously very different from what are found in Aniphioxus 
and the differences here also we may justifiably attribute to the 
immense thickening of the cndodermal wall of the archenteron corre- 
lated with the storing up of a large amount of yolk in its cells. 

In the other groups of holoblastic vertebrates the main features 
in the early development of the mesoderm agree with those just 
described for Lepidosiren, In all of them the archenteron is pro- 
vided with a thick wall of heavily yolked endoderm cells, those 
forming the roof or dorsal part of the wall being smaller and pro- 
vided with finer yolk-granules. Out of this sinaller-celled mass the 
mesoderm segments become carved by the development of splits very 
much in the same way as in Lepidosiren (cf. Fig. 40, B — Petromyzon). 

Amongst these groups the Amphibia call^ for a little further 
consideration. • 

In the frog a split develops on each side which separates the roof 
of the archenteric cavity into two layers, an inner layer, one cell 
thick, of definitive endoderm and an outer, two cells thick for the 
most part, the mesoderm. This split is seen in Fig. 36 which repre- 
sents a section, transverse to the axis of the archenteron, through an 
egg with large yolk-plug. The split in this section terminates below 
at about the level of the floor of the archenteric cavity while above 
it stops short of the level of the notochord. 
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A little later a split at its dorsal inid deinarcjates the mesoderm 
rudiment from the notochord. The mesoderm rudiment, forining 
now a broad band on each side of the embryo, becomes divided into 
segments by splits which cut it across and a condition is reached 
corresponding closely with that already described for Leindmiren 
where the mesoderm consists of a series of solid segments on l‘uc1j 
side continuous ventrally with the mass of yolk cells forming the 
main part of the endodcrm. 

As in Lepidosiren the ventral unsegmented part of the mesoderm 
becomes prolonged ventrally by tlie extension downwards of the split 
between it and the endo- 
derm. In other words the ii. 

mesoderm extends ven- I y 

the^body the sheet of ineso- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

endoderm before it quite 
r^ad^ms ^ the ^ mid - v^eii tral 

trally so as to give rise to 
a sheet of mesoderm con- 


tinuous across the middle 
line. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the inesoderni 


Flcf. 36. — Transverse section tliroii.^li an (‘ni1>ry<) of 
Rmia illnatratinjf the origin ol tin* mt'sotleiiu. 
(After Schwiiik, 1880.) 


■I , • , 1 . • ecty ectoderm ; mil, eii lodenii ; mes. mesoderm ; 

sheets m the anterior ,,otochor.i; 

region grow ventrally and 

eventually fuse with om‘, another (as will be described later) wliile 


in the posterior region this fusion is anticipated by the two lateral 
rudiments being continuous from the beginning. 


So far everything seems fairly simple, but it now remains to allude 


to certain peculiarities which have done much to obscure the clear 
understanding of the biethod of luesoderm formation and which are 


especially important for the pro[)cr coin|)ri‘liension of the first forma- 
tion of nu^soclevni in the* meroblastic vertebrates. 


The peculiarities in question are to be seen in the liinder part of 
the trunk region. In this region the split which separates off meso- 
derm from endoderm remains for a time incomplete at a point jnst 
external to the notochord. Each segment therefore remains for a 
time continuous witli the endoderm at this point. The level of these 
junctions of mesoderm and endoderm is marked by a longitudinal 
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groove of the inner surface of the wall of the archenteron so that 
where the junction exists the archenteric cavity may be said to pro- 
ject slightly into it. The cells at this point develop pigment in their 
protoplasm (Fig. 37, B); they frequently show mitotic figures and 
appear to be actively proliferating, cells being added at this point to 
the mesoderm. 

The peculiarities which have just been described, and which 
occur in various amphibians, have important bearings in two different 
directions. In the first place they form an important part of the 
l)a8is for 0. Hertwig’s liypothesis of mesoderm formation in the 
Vertebrata, the junctions, which have just been described, between 
endoderm and mesoderm being interpreted by him as representing 
the original stalks of the mesoderm segments as theywcur in A7n- 
phioxus. As already indicated there do not appear to the writer to 



Fid. 37. — Transverse .sections tlirougli embryos of (A) Triton and (B) Rana temporaria 
sliovving continuity of endoderm and mesoderm on each side of the notochord. 
(After 0. Hertvvig, 1882 and 1883.) 

end, endoderm; m,'p, mediillary i)lat«^ ; nm, inesodenii ; A’, notochordal rudiment. 


be sufficient reasons for regarding these connexions as primitive 
rather than those more ventrally situated. The balance of probability 
appears rather to favour the view that of the two connexions it 
is the ventral one wliich is the persistent original one, and that 
it is the dorsal which is to be interpreted as '(Jtie to secondary- 
fusion. 

The second bearing is at least equally important. It rests on 
the occurrence of active cell-proliferation on each side of the noto- 
chordal rudiment. For in some of the ineroblastic vertebrates 
(Amnio ta) — correlated with the more and more complete segregation 
of yolk from protoplasm — this zone of proliferation becomes ap- 
parently the main source of the mesoderm. 

Elasmobranchii. — In the Elasmobranch, while there are still 
traces of formation of mesoderm by a process of delamination from 
the main mass of endoderm or yolk (Fig. 38, A), a more con- 
spicuous mode of formation is provided by active proliferation of 
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the eiidoderm cells along the inner and outer edges of the slieet oi’ 
mesoderm. 

In early stages and in the anterior part of the embryo tliis pro- 
liferation process may alone ])e in evidence, so tliat in place of a broad 
continuous sheet of mesoderm there are found two narrow strips — 
one (Fig. 38, C, mes') arising from the endoderm just external to the 
notochordal region and the other {;mes') arising from the endoderm 


Fig. 38. — Three transverse sections tliroiigh an embryo of Pristiurus (Stage H, Balfour), 
illustrating the origin of the mesoderm. (After C. Raid, 1889.) 

Section A, through the posterior half of the enihryo; H, throiigli the inithlle ; C, tlirougli 
the anterior half. e<:(, ectoderm ; emt, endoderm ; ines, mesoderm ; y.n, yolk nuclei. 

peripherally. The two strips are known respectively as the axial 
(Rtickert ; or Gastral, Rabl) and the peripheral mesoderm (Rlickert ; 
or Peristomal mesoderm, Rabl). 

Much discussion has centred round this double origin of the 
mesoderm and attempts have been made to distinguish axial and 
peripheral mesoderm in holoblastic forms including even Amphioxus, 
thus intringing one of the chief canons of embryological science — 
that developmental phenomena in the higher forms are to be ex- 
plained by those of the lower and not vice versa. 
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lu the formation of axial mesoderm we recognize a zone of fusion 
of mesoderm and endoderm accompanied by proliferation of mesoderm 
entirely analogous with that which occurs in Amphibians but which 
had not yet made its appearance in lower holoblastic forms. 

Whether it is justitiable to regard the outer zone of mesoderm 
formation in the Elasmobranch as equivalent to the region of de- 
lamination (a process which necessarily involves cell-proliferation) is 
doubtful. It is indeed doubtful to what extent there is justification 
for drawing any morphological distinction between axial and peri- 
pheral mesoderm, siieing that the two regions of proliferation are on 
the protostoma hypothesis morphologically chjsely related to one 
another (see Chap. IX.). 

If we look at the matter from the point of view of physiology 
rather than of morphology we may probably recognize in the active 
formation of axial mesoderm an expression of the general tendency 
in the meroblastic egg for all processes of growth and cell prolifera- 



Fio. 39. — Transverse section through the ]»lasto<lerrn of a snake {Tropklo}iotifs) 
illustrating the origin of the nuisodenn. (After 0. llertwig, 190(1.) 

ect, wtodenn ; end, en<lotl«‘nn ; nics, mesoilenn. 


tion to become concentrated towards the mesial plane dorsally and 
to slacken off peripherally and ventrally. 

Reptiles. — According to the view taken in this book the meso- 
derm in the holoblastic Craniates at one period spread outwards by a 
process of delamination from the yolk-laden endoderm. 

In the Amphibians we have seen that a new source of addition to 
the mesoderm had made its appearance in tln^ form of a zone of pro- 
liferation on each side of the notochord, in which region cells are 
budded off into the mesoderm. 

In the Reptiles — admittedly descendants from Amphibian-like 
ancestors— in correlation with the concentration of developmental 
activity towards the mid-dorsal line brought about by the accumula- 
tion of the yolk ventrally, this parachordal source of mesoderm has 
become predominant while the lateral source has become greatly 
reduced. 

In Fig. 39 is represented the typical mode of mesoderm forma- 
tion as seen in a transverse section through the trunk region of a 
reptilian embryo. The mesoderm is seen to be spreading out as a 
wing of cells towards either side from the notochordal or primitive 
streak region between the two primary cell-layers. 

Birds. — I n the Birds also the method of first mesoderm formation 
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appears to be closely comparable with that of Reptiles and Amphib- 
ians. Here, at the time when the mesoderm begins to make its 
appearance, the position of the notochord is occn|)ie(l by the primitive 
streak. The mesoderm forms a loose sheet of irregularly shaped cells 
spreading out on each sidcj and added to from two distinct sources : 
on its inmo' sidii by proliferation from the primitive streak and on 
its outer side by delamination from the endoderm of the germ wall. 

It will facilitate comprehension of the evolutionary changes which 



Fig. 40 . — Senii-dia.i'ramiiiatio ti’ansverse sections t)iroii«(li tlie tanbryosof various vertebrates 
to illustnite the origin oftlu! nu-sodenii. 

A, Aiiii>hh'i Hs; U, reli'iniiy.on : l.f/ridosiren ; D, ATuphibian ; K, Klasmobranch. cef, ectoderm ; 
end., eii()o(l(‘nii : cnliiric iin',s, nie»oderni ; N, notochord; it.r, neural nidiincnts. 'I'hc 

small cross(!S iiKlic.it'* regions in wliicli active extension of the mesoderm is taking place. 

the writer believes to have taken place in the mode of development 
of the mesoderm within the phylum Yertebrata if the main steps are 
summarized in a diagram. In Fig. 40, A shows the primitive condi- 
tion where the mesoderm segments are in the form of enterocoelic 
pockets {Amphioxus). In B, with increasing amount of yolk, the 
hollow pocket is represented by a solid block in which the cavity 
will develop secondarily (Fetromyzon), In C the condition is similar 
but the dorsal portion of the embryonic body is more flattened out, 
the bulk of the yolky endoderm over which it is spread having 
VOL. II F 
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become greater (Lung-fish). In 1) the secondary continuity of the 
mesoderm with the eiidoderm just outside the notochord is present 
and proliferation of mesoderm cells has commenced in this region 
(Amphibia). Finally, in E, with the very great increase in the bulk 
of the yolk, the dorsal part of the eni})ryo is still more flattened out, 
and the addition to the mesoderm by prolife i*atioii of endoderiii C(3lls 
into it c]o 8(3 to tlui notochord has now become conspicuous (Elasmo- 
branch). 

THE MESKNCTTYMK 

The fate of the mesoderm whose origm has just been traced is to 
give rise directly to the peritoneal epithelium which lines the body 
cavity and covers the organs lying within it, and also to the muscular 
system. Indirectly it, however, also plays a great part in the forma- 
tion of what is known as tlie mesenchyme. 

Wheri’as for a time the Vertelnate body is composed of compact 
masstis or layers of c(dl.s, it is a general characteristic that, as develop- 
ment goes on, individual cells detach themselves and wander away 
through the body, multiplying by fission accompanied by mitosis, and 
behaving in fact very much as if they were independent organisms. 
In the course of the many generations of these cells which arise 
during the process of individual development, they become divided 
into various strains which show marked differentiation for the per- 
formance of different functions. 

Some retain a relatively primitive amoel)oid form and undertake 
such functions as tlie transport f)f food material, the absorption of 
moribund tissues in r(‘gions where shrinkage in volume or atrophy is 
taking place, and the ingestion and destruction of attacking organ- 
isms such as disease germs. Some, their protoplasm laden with 
insoluble excretory products as a result of their active metabolism, 
wander towards tlu*. light and settle down near the surface of the 
body as pigment cells or cliromatophores which serve on the one hand 
to protect the underlying tissues from the liglit and upon the other 
to give distinctive coloration to the animal. Others again settle 
down in an abundant jelly-like intercellular matrix to form connect- 
ive or packing tissue, which in turn shows evolution in various 
directions in accordance more particularly with different developments 
of the intercellular matrix. Of special importance are these types 
in which the matrix becomes hard and rigid so as to form skeletal 
tissues such as bone and cartilage. 

Another important strain of these cells is cliaracterized by the 
fluidity of the matrix and the independence of the individual cells 
which float in it. This liquid connective tissue forms the blood 
which, pumped through an elaborate system of vessels, serves on the 
one hand for the transport of food and oxygen to the tissues, and on 
the other for carrying away the waste products of metabolism to the 
special excretory organs the duty of which is finally to remove these 
harmful substances. 
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The sum of these amoeboid ceUs, which proceed along the various 
evolutionary paths above indicated, were, by 0. Hertwig, given the 
name Mesenchyme — to distinguish them from the mesothelium, or 
mesoderm in the restricted sense, in which the cells remain in the 
form of continuous layers or epithelia. 

The original mesenchyme cells arise by emigration from the 
pre-existing cell layers. Possibly all three layers give rise to 
mesenchyme cells. It is the mesoderm however which does so most 
conspicuously. In an Elasmobranch embryo, for example, active 
budding off of mesenchyme cells is seen over large areas of the 
somatic mesoderm and similarly from the inner surface of the 
splanchnic mesoderm. Most active of all is the production of mesen- 
chyme cells from the splanchnic mesoderm near the lower end of the 
mesoderm segment, where the proliferating mesenchyme cells may 
form a conspicuous mass projecting towards the mesial plane and 
termed the sclerotome.^ The special consideration of the sclerotome 
and of tlie mesenchyme in general will come most conveniently after 
the other derivatives of the mesoderm (Chaps. IV., V., VI.). 

^ The use of Uie word sclerotome in this restricted sense has come to he practically 
universal in embryological literature and is therefore followed in this volume. The 
word was invented by Goodsir and defined by him, at the British Association meeting 
in 1856, as meaning a segment of the supporting tissue or framework (whether 
“fibrous” or cartilaginous or osseous) in a segmented animal. 
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CHAPTER ir 


THE SKIN AND ITS DERIVATIVES 

The skin of the vertebrate consists of the epidermis — the persistent 
and less or more modified ectoderm — resting upon the superficial 
layer of mesenchyme — the dermis — which in the higher forms 
becomes strengthened by the formation of numerous tough inter- 
lacing fibres. 

In studying the development of the skin in the various types 
of vertebrate we find that the ectoderm undergoes characteristic 
modifications to fit it for the carrying out of special functions. 
In the fishes it becomes converted into a highly glandular mechanism 
concerned with the production of slippery mucus for the diminution 
of what the naval architect calls “ skin-friction/' in other words the 
friction between the surface of the body and the water in contact 
with it. Local or general specializations of this glandular apparatus 
lead to the development of cement organs by the secretion of which 
the young animal is able to attach itself to solid supports, to the 
production of digestive ferments by which the eggshell is softened 
or, in the case of the portion of ectoderm which lines the buccal 
cavity, the digestion of the food initiated, or to the production of 
poisonous defensive or offensive secretions. In the case of the 
terrestrial amphibians the glandular apparatus serves to keep the 
skin moist, while in the Birds it develops arrangements for oiling 
the feathers. 

Again the ectoderm develops important protective functions. 
It becomes hardened and toughened to give mechanical protection : 
it becomes more or less loaded with opaque pigment to prevent the 
penetration of light rays, while in those highest vertebrates, in 
which, correlated with intensely active metabolism, the body is kept 
at a higher temperature than its surroundings, the superficial horny 
layer becomes as it were frayed out into a fluffy coating of feathers 
or hair which with its entangled air retards loss of heat from the 
surface of the body. 

Finally the ectoderm forms the great mechanism for the reception 
of impressions from the external world. It develops sensory cells 
which may become crowded together to form organs of special sense 
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while from its deei)er layers arise the main portions of the central 
nervous system. 

THE EPIDERMIS 

The ectoderm covering the surface ol‘ the embryo becomes 
converted, normally, into the epidermis of the fully developed 
individual. Very usually the embryonic ectoderm consists of two 
layers of colls, the lower layer composed ol* actively living cells, the 
superficial of flattened plate-like protective cells. This outer layer 
has been termed by Krause the periderm : its superficial protoplasm 
is commonly hardened to Jbrm a cuticle in the strict sense of 
the term. Normally it plays no active part in development and is 
shed at an early period. 

The deep layer of the ectoderm on the other hand is active. 
Its cells multiply so that it becomes several layers thick: the outer 
layers become cornified to form the horny stratum of the epidermis 
while the deeper cells, composed of active living i)rotoplasm, form 
the stratum of Malpighi. 

The outer layer of ectoderm cells may be for a time ciliated. 
This is well seen in young Amphibian embryos (Asshetoii, 1896). 
In Bana temponiTia the 6 -mm. embryo possesses ciliated cells 
scattered thickly over its surface, the movement of the cilia being 
such as to drive a current of water tailwards over the surface of the 
embryo. When the external gills develop, a specially strong ciliary 
current sweeps backwards over them ancl it is noteworthy that this 
current passes over the olfactory organ en route to the external 
gills so that the olfactory organ possibly plays an important part 
in testing the quality of the water going to the respiratory organs. 
The ciliary apparatus is sufliciently powerful at the stage in 
question to cause an embryo of this stage when laid on the bottom 
of a flat glass vessel to slide along at the rate of a millimetre in 
from four to seven seconds. As develo])ment proceeds the ciliation 
becomes less and less prominent and in a 20-mm. tadpole it has 
almost disappeared except on the surface of the tail which remains 
richly ciliated until the time of metamorphosis. This persistence 
of the tail cilia is doubtless correlated with the fact that the skin 
of the tail plays an important part in the process of respiration. 

HORNY DEVELOPMENTS OF THE EPIDERMIS 

Scales. — In many terrestrial Vertebrates the horny layer of the 
epidermis becomes so thickened and hardened as to become practically 
rigid. In such cases the flexibility of the skin as a whole is retained 
by the thickened areas of epidermis being separated from one 
another by lines along which thickening does not take place. The 
thickened portions now form epidermal scales of the type seen in 
Reptiles. They may take the form of simple rounded projecting 
bosses or tubercles as in ChameleoUs, or they may be flattened 
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horuy plates arranged edge to edge — as in (Jlieloniaiis or nis on 
the ventral side of the body in Crocodiles or the dorsal surface of 
the head in Snakes and Lizards — or, finally, they may overlap like 
slates oil a roof as is the case on the bodies of Lizards and Snakes. 
Occasionally, as in certain Lizards, individual scales may become 
greatly thickened and assiune a conical spike-like form. 

The individual scale arises in development (Fig. 41) as a slight 
elevation of the surface beneath which the dermal connective tissue 
is somewhat concentrated. The epidermis covtuiiig the projection 
develops a well-marked cuticle. As development goes on the 
epidermis increases mucli in thickness and the cells of the outer 
layers become entirely cornified so as to form a horny plate or scale 
— supported by the underlying tough condensed portion of the dermis. 

It will be borne in mind that such tyjdcal reptilian scales have 
to be sharply distinguished from the morphologically quite different 
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ment the uniiicised bii«al portion forming the quill of the feather. 
The horny sheath becomes strongly eornified and then breaks open 
and the longitudinal thickenings of the epidermis, now also strongly 
eoniilied, break away from the sparse eornified dermal tissue of the 
axis and lorm the flidly barbs of the down feather. 

In the basal (iiiill portion of the feather the epidermis immodi- 


Kic. VZ. Ill list rat 11 !” tiir (levelopinciit of featliers. (After Davies, 1889.) 

A, H, C, lori”it iKliiijil scclions ; I), K. K, tr:msvi*rs«- soctions (I), K, down fejitln-r ; F, flight feather) ; 
(i, loMgil.ndin.Ml .sect ion llirongti hjirh nuiiinmit showing dewlopiiig bJirlailes ; U, longitudinal section 
through base of ti'atli)*r. h, bjirb; hh, barbnle; r, horny septa: e.r, layei- (d' eylindrir’al epithelium ; 
J\ feiithei- rudinn-iit : </, germinal region ; p, ]»ulp; <1, .juill ; r, r;ieliis ; sh, shciilh. 

ately covering the outer end of the axial dermal tissue or pulp forms 
a thin strongly eornified superficial layer which separates off as a 
septum cutting across the ctivity of the quill. This process being 
repeated periodically gives rise to a series of horny caps fitting one 
over the other, in the interior of the quill (Fig. 42, H, c). 

The flat feathers, found as contour feathers arranged in patches 
over the general surface and as Remiges and Rectrices in the wings 
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and tail, originate from the basal portions of down feathers which 
undergo a great increase in length. The basal part of the rudiment 
in this case increases much in diameter. The epidermis here again 
becomes incised on its inner surface to form barb rudiments. These 
however are much more numerous (Fig. 42, F) than in the typical 
down feather and, further, instead of being arranged strictly longi- 
tudinally they are arranged somewhat spirally, starting from a con- 
tinuous epidermal thickening (?•) which runs along the outer side of 
the feather rudiment. This thickening is the rudimentary rachis or 
shaft and the barb rudiments run from it spirally round the feather 
rudiment until their tips meet along its inner side. 

The feather is thus in early stages curled into a cylindri(ial form 
round the central dermis or pulp — the whole being enclosed in a 
continuous sheath which disintegrates sooner or later setting free 
the elastic barbs and allowing them to llatteii out to form the 
vexillum or vane. 

As is well known the barbs are unitetl together in the fully- 
developed feather into a functionally continuous web, through the 
agency of the barbules which project from the two sides of the barbs 
much as the barbs do from the rachis. The mode of origin of the 
barbules is seen in a longitudinal radial section through a barb such 
as that shown in Fig. 42, G, where the outer portion of the barb 
rudiment is seen to be splitting up into barbules (hh) while its inner 
portion remains continuous to form the definitive barb (b). 

Traced downwards, towards the base of the feather, the rachis 
increases in width so as to extend round the whole periphery of the 
feather rudiment. Its outer layer assumes a translucent character 
and forms the cylindrical qaill (calamus), the basal end of which 
becomes somewhat narrowed, bounding the umbilicus, the opening 
through which the dermal pulp extends up into the interior of the 
quill. The pulp of the feather undergoes a gradual shrinkage 
leaving behind it the series of cornified caps (H, c) formed on its 
apical surface as already mentioned and which eventually lie loose 
within the quill. 

The lips of the umbilicus are continued (Fig. 42, H) into a deep 
rim of uncornilied epidermis (g). This with the dermal papilla pro- 
jecting into the feather base remains inactive until the period of 
moulting when it springs into activity, grows rapidly, and becomes 
converted into a new feather which pushes the old one out and takes 
its place. 

The scales which frequently occur upon the legs and feet of birds 
are probably not, as might at first sight be sup])Osed, to be looked 
upon as having persisted from the Keptilian condition. They fre- 
quently bear feathers in the young condition and are probably 
secondary developments replacing an earlier feathery covering. 

In view of the convincing evidence offered by comparative 
anatomy and palaeontology we are compelled to believe that Birds 
have been evolved out of Eeptile-like ancestors. Accepting this 
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view and having regard further to the fact that Eeptiles are typi- 
cally covered with a coating of scales, we may safely also accept the 
view that feathers are to be looked upon as highly specialized and 
modified scales. 

While tlie mode of development of the feather fully substantiates 
this hypothesis, perhaps the most interesting point that emerges 



Fia. 43. — lllustratiiig the neoiiychiuni or elaw-pad in the developing Bird. 

(From Agar, 1909.) 

A, nuMiian longitudinal section through the claw of a chick of 10 days’ incubation. B, cdaw of a 
chick taken in the act of hatching. Tiic neonychiuiu is seen beginning to break away from the rest of 
the claw. C, section similar to A, but from a chick 1*2 hours after hatching, e.p, claw-plate; c.s, 
sole of claw ; a, claw-iwid (neonychiuiu). 

from its study is that the successive sets of feathers — the down 
feathers of the nestling, and the annual or other sets of feathers in 
the adult — are not to be looked on, as has been customary, as suc- 
cessive series of independent individual feathers. On the contrary 
the down feather and the definitive feathers, which succeed it in the 
series of moults, are all simply portions of a single greatly elongated 
and basally growing structure — the first down feather being its tip, 
and the succeeding feathers being successive portions of it. The 
moult consists not in the shedding of the whole feather but merely 
in the breaking off of it^ projecting portion. 

Olaws, which make their first appearance in Anura (Xeno'pus), 
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arise as special (iovelopments of the horny layer enstieathiiig the tip 
of the digit. To produce and retain a sharp edge or point by differ- 
ential wear the claw is normally of denser consistency and harder on 
the dorsal side and laterally, forming the claw-plate (Boas) (Fig. 43, 
C, c.j))^ while on the ventral side it forms the softer “ sole ” ot* the 
claw (Boas) (Fig. 43, C, c.s). 

Neonychia or Claw-pads. — To the embryo of an Amniotic Verte- 
brate, enclosed within its delicate membranes, the possession of sharp 
claws on the digits would obviously be a source of considerable 
danger during the later stages of development when the embryo 
moves its limbs, because of the liability of such structures to t(^ar 
the foetal membranes. This danger is obviated by a beautiful 
adaptive arrangement which has been described 
by Agar (1909). 

In the embryo, the concavity on tlie lowi^r 
side of the claw is completely filled up by a 
soft rounded pad or cushion (Fig. 43, A, n) 
formed by a thickening of the horny layer of 
the epidermis superficial to the sole of the claw. 

Agar has given the name Nconychium to this 
structure. In addition to mammals, which do 
not concern us here. Agar has studied these 
claw-pads in the Fowl and in the Lizard Tejm 
and there can be no doubt that the expanded 
claw-tips observed by Rathke (1866), Voeltzkow 44 .- icgUt pectomi 
(1899) and Goeldi (1900) m Crocodilian (lig.44) uiu.m t wo^nnuthH 

embryos are the same structures and it seems after oviposiUou, siiow- 
probable that they will be found to occur in the hooi-iike iieony- 
claw-bearing Amniotic Vertebrates generally. 1 ^ 99 ,) 

The neonychia are purely foetal structures 
which become detached soon after hatching (Fig. 43, B and C) leaving 
behind the functional claw. 

Jaws and Oral Combs of Anuran larvae. — Amongst the most 
interesting developments of the horny layer are the jaws and oral 
combs of frog tadpoles. The buccal opening is bounded by an upper 
and lower horny jaw, and external to and roughly parallel with 
these are rows of little horny denticles whicli lonn the oral combs 
and are used for fraying out the food. The number and arrange- 
ment of these rows of denticles— “ upper labiaF* and '‘lower labiar' 
— differs in different Auura and they afford useful characters for the 
identification of tadpoles (see Boulenger, 1897). 

The horny jaw is composed simply of a row of (huiticles so closely 
apposed as to be in contact. The terminal fiiiudional portion of each 
denticle is seen in longitudinal section (Fig. 45, A and B) to be com- 
posed of a series of hollow cones of hard horny material wliieh closely 
ensheath one another. The terminal cone as it undergoccs wear and 
tear eventually drops off, its function being taken over by the cone 
which it previously ensheathed. 
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These cones form simply the terminal members of a series which 
extends inwards in the form of a curved column nearly to the inner 
surface of the epidermis. Only the terminal members are strongly 
cornified, the other members showing less and less cornification until 
at a little distance down the series the cone is seen to be composed 
of unmodified protoplasm containing at one side, near its base, a 



Fkj. 45.~-Jllustrating- the (levelopinent of the larval teeth of Tadpoles, 

A, H, C, I^iludicol<i fiisi'Oiiiaculntn •, f), tetiiponirin.. (1) after Gutzeit, 1880.) 

nucleus. The cone is in fact simply a cornified cell. Traced towards 
the base of the column the cells are seen to be composed of more 
granular protoplasm and to have not yet developed a hollow, while 
the extreme base of the column is formed by an initial cell of com- 
paratively small size and flattened shape. 

The whole column is seen, then, to be composed of a sequence of 
conical teeth forming a replacement series, each tooth being a single 
cornified cell. 
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The jaw, composed of a closely set row of such columns, is sup- 
ported by the neighbouring parts of the epidermis which also under- 
go a certain amount of cornification. Thus just internal to the jaw 
is a cushion-like mass of large slightly cornitied cells which forms an 
efficient backing to it (cf. Fig. 45, A and B) while external to the 
jaw the surface of the 


epidermis is composed 
of flattened much 
cornified cells (Fig. 
45, A). 

The oral combs 
consist of a pallisade- 
like arrangement of 
similar denticles which 
however in this case 
are not in contact. 
Fig. 45, C, shows a 
longitudinal section 
through the posterior 
labial comb of Palu- 



dicola. Here again 
we see a succession- 
column of epidermal 
cells commencing with 
a small initial cell 
near the inner sur- 
face of the epidermis. 
From the initial cell 
outwards the cells 
increase in size, become 
gradually cornified and 
each one fits closely 
into the base of tlie 
next one which be- 
comes more and more 
deeply excavated as 
the tip is approached. 

Two conspicuous 
differences distinguish 
the denticle of the 
oral comb from that of 
the jaw: (1) instead 



Fio. 46, — Vertical section through lingual spine of 
Fetromi/zon. (After AVavron, 1902.) 

A, riirlirr, U, Intt'r ilfriiiis ; iiir.siKlcM'iiii'il 

pupilhi ; .V, functional .spiiu- ; .-i, spine rudini.;iit. 


of being regularly conical in shape it is claw-shaped with serrated 
edges (Fig. 45, D) the tip being recurved, and (2) the hollow base 
of the cornified cell is not entirely occupied by its successor in the 


series: it also accommodates an indifferent cell of the epidermis 
(supporting cell of Gutzeit) which bulges into it. 


I have described the development of these interesting structures 
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as they occur in a, South American tadpole {Paludicola) ^ but the 
description lits quite vvoll tlie mode of develoimient as it occurs in 

Tadpoles generally (KeifFer, 
Oiitzeit),the differences between 
different species and genera, 
though of systematic import- 
ance, being differences in detail 
such as shape and arrangement 
of the individual teeth of the 
comb. 

** Teeth ” of Cyclostomes. — 
The horny teeth of cyclosto- 
matous fishes, though they 
would naturally fall to be 
treated in the next chapter, 
situated as they are within 
the buccal cavity, may con- 
v^(iuiently considered now 
owing to their resemblance — 
on a much larger scale and with 
multicellular structure — to the 
horny denticles of the tadpole. 

The tooth-like spines of the 
cyclostome are cones of highly 
corriified epidermal cells. Each 
tooth develops in the substance 
of the epidermis (Fig. 46, A) 
being strikingly like a hair- 
rudiment during early stages. 
Successional spines develop be- 
neath the bases of the func- 
tional ones as shown in Fig. 46. 

Glandular Developments 
OF THE Epideumts. — In the 
Anamnia it is usually the case 
that scattered cells of the epi- 
dermis take on a glandular 
function and serve to form 
a slimy secretion which amongst 
other functions serves to dimin- 
ish the “ skin-friction ” which is 
the main resistance to movement 
through water. Such unicellular 
glands may become collected 
together to form multicellular glands. Of these the most conspicuous 
examples are found, outside the Mammalia, in the Lung-fishes and 
Amphibians — where they form the flask-glands and the cement-organs. 


Fn:, 47. -Illustrating the (l<‘Vi*lo])iii4-nt of tiie 
cement - organ of Lr/)i</(>sirni as seen in 
sagittal section'*. 

A, stHRc ; t>. •■'i.i.u'- >1. :;i : I). st;j''c 

In A the ruiliincnt nf tin* rciiKMit is sci-u to In* .-i 

thiekeniiiff ol' tin* lnycriil tin- i'(Moil(‘i m ; in II 

;iiii| (' til'- siipi'i liciiil 1;iycr liiis (lis:ii»|n‘arc(| ()v**r tin* 
t hiclo iiiMl i-,l;i?iiiular ;ii . ji ; in D tlir <ti-;;;in is coinincn- 
cing to shiivi'l an<l crowds of pliagocy It-s ai«' collect'd 
in its iiciglihoiirlioofl. 


^ Probably P. fuscomaculata according to Boiilenger. 
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The flask-glands of Luiig-llshes and Amphibians develop in the 
first instance as solid local proliferations of the deep layers of the 
epidermis which grow down into the subjacent connective tissue of 
the dermis and form a lumen by secondary excavation. The fully 
xieveloped flask-gland is ensheathed in a coat of smooth muscle-fibres 
and it is an interesting fact that these are believed to be developed 
from the ectodermal cells of the gland-rudiment. 

Cement-organs of apparently ectodermal origin occur in two out 
of the three surviving liing-fishes — Protopteriu and Lepidosiren — 
and form conspicuous features during late embryonic and larval life 
(see Fig. 200, F, Chap. VIL). 

In an embryo of Lepidosiren three days before hatching the 
cement-organ forms a crescentic structure stretching across the mid- 



Fig. 48. — Kiubryos aiul larvae of Bvfo vuhjuris to show the cenient-organ upon the 
ventral surface. (After Thiele, 1887.) 

ventral line with its concavity forwards, just behind the position in 
which the mouth will appear later. About stages 32-34 the organ 
is at its maximum development and forms a large prominently pro- 
jecting structure ventrally below the opercular region. Towards the 
end of larval life the cement-organ commences to atrophy, the process 
being furthered by its invasion by crowds of phagocytes, and in a 
short time the organ has completely disappeared. 

The cement-organ is a derivative of the deep layer of the epir 
dermis. It commences as a slight thickening of this layer (Fig. 
47, A) the cells assuming a tall columnar form. These columnar 
cells become the secretory cells while the superficial layer of the 
ectoderm breaks down over them so as to expose their outer ends 
(Fig. 47, B and C). It is to be noted that there is no trace whatever 
of any connexion of this cement-organ with the endoderm: it is 
ontogenetically a purely ectodermal structure (see, however, p. 181). 

Cement-organs of very similar a])pearance are found in the larvae 
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of many Anura. In this case they appear very precociously in 
development, being indeed in some cases the first definite organs 
to become visible on the surface of the embryo. Fig. 48 illustrates 
the development of the cement-organ in the common toad {Bufo 
vulgaris) from the time of its first appearance up to the time of its 
atrophy. The organ is seen to be at first crescentic as in Lejpidosiren 
then to become V-shaped and finally to become paired by the atroi)hy 
of its median portion. 

When at the height of its development, the cement-organ shows 
characteristic differences in form and position in different species 
of Anura and is consequently of use in identifying the species of 
Tadpoles. 

The general appearance of the Anuran cement-organ as observed 
in sections is illustrated by Fig. 49. The glandular layer is com- 
monly said to belong 
to the superficial layer 
of the ectoderm but 
this does not seem by 
any means certain. 

Pigment of the 
Skin. — One of the con- 



I ; (?»:<•, sujicrliciitl layrr f(;b<Kh‘rm ; 
l.‘iy*‘i’ of Ml. 


Kic. n*. Stn-t ioii tlirougli Uic eemeiit-orgaii of a Frog spicUOUS features of the 
8 inin. in Inugtli. (l-’ron, maiority of 

A.sshetoii, -cr i. u i. • 'll. x* i. 

Vertebrates is the fact 
..;it,;...pi...y;.yor..,.io.i:.MM. that it is coloured by 

the deposition within 

it of excretory matter in the form of pigments. This is of physio- 
logical importance to the organism in two different ways, firstly in 
that it gives to the particular species its characteristic coloration, 
and secondly it serves to protect the underlying living tissues from 
the harmful influence of light rays.. 

A certain amount of pigment may be formed within the proto- 
plasm of the ectoderm cells. For example in frog tadpoles of about 
an inch in length, numerous fine granules of melanin are crowded 
together near the surface of the outer layer of ectoderm cells, just 
beneath the cuticular superficial layer. 

But by far the most important part of tlie pigmentary system of 
Vertebrates consists of mesenchyme cells with pigment-laden cyto- 
plasm which are positively heliotropic during life and creeping by 
the extrusion of slender pseudopodia, like those of Foraminifera, 
crowd together immediately beneath the ectoderm and form there 
a light-proof layer, some of them even wandering into the substance 
of the ectoderm between its constituent cells. ^ 


The chromatophores, during the process of development, commonly 
become specialized in different directions so that in the fully developed 


^ The iiiterpretation of the branched chromatophores as mesenchymatous in origin 
appears to the autlior to accord best with observation but it should be mentioned that 
some regard them as modilied ectoderm cells, as.for instance Winkler (1910). 
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condition several distinct types may be recognized. Thus in Lepido- 
siren the most abundant type of chromatophore is characterized by 
the stout projections of the cell-body which carry the finer pseudo- 
podia and by the somewhat brownish pigment granules. A h^ss 
abundant type has long slender, less richly branched and often vari- 
cose pseudopodia with dense black and opaque pigment granules. 
Still another type of chromatophore has its protoplasm charged with 
bright yellow pigment. 

The melanin pigments are probably to be looked upon as waste 
products of cell metabolism. They are iron -containing pigments 
and during at least the later periods of development their production 
is commonly associated with the breaking down of that other great 
iron-containing pigment — haemoglobin. 

Their production is also related to the degree of activity of the 
cell metabolism. Thus, in the male Lepidosiren, at the close of the 
breeding season, when the moribund remains of the richly vascular 
respiratory projections of the hind limb are being devoured by crowds 
of voracious phagocytes, there takes place an active formation of 
melanin. 

Again melanin apparently tends particularly to be produced when 
the cell metabolism of comparatively unspecialized cells is interfered 
with by the prolonged action of light-rays. Thus as already indicated 
the layer of protoplasm in the egg which is tunied towards the light 
frequently develops melanin granules. Again in developing eyes it 
commonly holds that comparatively unspecialized mesenchyme cells 
wandering into the zone of exposure to the light deposit melanin 
granules in their cytoplasm. 

Cells then which become chromatophores may be regarded as 
cells which arc specially sensitive to light-stimulus and whose meta- 
bolism is liable to be so modified thereby as to produce pigment. 

Although it is reasonable to sui)pose that melanin-formation is 
primarily related to the influence of light it must not be forgotten 
that, as indicated in the preceding chapter, the actual laying down 
of pigment in the case of species where it has become a specific 
character may take place under circumstances in wliich the light- 
stimulus is incomparably more feeble than that which probably 
originally brought about pigmentation in the course of phylogenetic 
evolution, as e,g. in the case of the ovarian egg of the frog. That 
pigment - formation during individual development still remains 
linked up with exposure to light is shown by the frequency of the 
unpigmented condition in Anuran larvae which develop in water 
rendered opaque by fine clay held in suspension (Wenig, 1913). 

To illustrate the dependence of pigment -formation upon light 
during individual development the case of young flatfish (Pleuron- 
ectidae) is sometimes quoted, where the shading of the upper and the 
illumination of the lower surface during development brings about a 
reversal of the ordinary colouring (Cunningham, 1893). It is possible 
however that this reversal of colouring is due merely to the strongly 

VOL. II G 
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lieliotropic tendencies of the chroinatophores which lead them to 
migrate actively towards the illuminated side and there to remain. 

The chroinatophores of Vertebrates often display their sensitive- 
ness to light very markedly by movement reactions. Such are well 
seen in the young stages of many fishes and Amphibians. In the 
young Lepidosireu for example the chromatophores during the day 
have their pseudopodia extended in all directions and their bodies 
flattened out into a plate-likc form so that they constitute a light- 
proof coat giving a rich 
purplish - black eflect. At 
dusk the pseudopodia become 
slowly withdrawn so that a 
few hours after darkness has 
set in the chromatophores 
have shrunk into minute 
spheres so wide apart as to 
have no influence on the 
general colouring. The 
young fish is then practically 
colourless except for the 
large yellow chromatophores 
here and there which remain 
expanded. 

During the course of 
development in many fishes, 
anurous Amphibians, and a 
few Reptiles such as the 
chameleon, the compara- 
tively simple reactions to 
light' such as have just been 
indicated develop into reactions of a much more complex type in 
which the central nervous system is involved. Research into the 
development of these more complex reactions is highly desirable for 
at present little is known regarding them. 





Fio. 50. — Section epidermis oi Lepidosireu 

larvae. 

A, lixed imd»«r coiKlilioiis of’ dull (laylij'lit ; B, under 
coiidit i(jiis of <li(ikn(‘ss during the JiiK’Ht. (Tin* chroma- 
tfjphores in the dermis, •which crowd together under the 
inner surface of the eindeimis, are not shown in A.) 
chroniato])hore ; blood-vessel. 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 

The nervous system, which has to do with the receiving of, and 
the reacting towards, impressions from the outer world, appears to 
have arisen in evolution, as might have been expected, from the 
outer layer or ectoderm. The first steps in the evolution of the 
Vertebrate nervous system are not within the scope of direct obser- 
vation but the view is probably correct that it arose from a diffuse 
subepidermal network or plexus of the type still persisting in some 
of the more primitive invertebrates. In the development of the 
Vertebrate embryo the main parts of the nervous system may still, be 
seen to take them origin from the ectoderm. 
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Okigin of the Central Nervous System. — The first obvious 
trace of the central nervous system consists of a thickening of the 
ectoderm of the dorsal surface of the embryo. This thickening 
extends forwards from the anus, or from a point sliglitly behind the 
anus, to the head region, and is termed the medullary plate. The 
thickening of the mcidullary plate is due primarily to the ectoderm 
cells, or where two layers are present, to the deep-layer cells of the 
ectoderm taking on a tall columnar form. 

There is also growth in area of the medullary plate and this, 
in conjunction with the binding down of the medullary plate along 
the line of the notochord and primitive streak, causes it to become 
curved from side to side so as to form a gutter or groove — the 
medullary groove. The, usually conspicuous, lips of this groove 
are known as the medullary folds. 

As the medullary plate keeps on increasing in width it bulges 
downwards and laterally into the surrounding mesenchyme and 
assumes the form of a longitudinally placed tube with a slit along 
its dorsal wall representing the original opening of the groove. 

Finally the lips of this slit grow towards one another and under- 
go fusion, so as completely to close in the neural tube, which now 
separates off from the ectoderm of the outer surface. The closing in 
of the neural tube commonly commences in the hinder head region 
and spreads from this j)oint forwards and backwards. 

An interesting modification of this normal mode of origin of the 
neural tube is found in the case of Lampreys, Lepidosiren and many 
of the teleostomatous fishes. In this modification of the typical 
process the increase in bulk of the medullary plate leads to its 
growing downwards into the underlying tissue as a solid keel. In 
the middle of this at first solid rudiment a cavity appears secondarily 
either by the development of a fine intercellular split or by the cells 
along the axis breaking down. The cavity so formed gradually 
dilates and eventually there is a neural tube agreeing with that of 
normal forms. 

The neural tube which has originated in the way described is the 
rudiment of the central nervous system, its anterior portion becoming 
relatively enlarged to form the brain while the remainder forms the 
spinal cord. , , % 

The central nervous system during the period of its development 
gradually attains to a condition of the greatest complexity and all 
that will be attempted here is to give an outline sketch of the more 
conspicuous changes which take place in its general form and in the 
arrangement of its parts without going into minute detail. 

Spinal Cord. — The spinal cord remains throughout life in the 
form of a tube the lumen of the tube becoming relatively insignifi- 
cant while the walls become greatly thickened especially laterally. 
The relatively small size of the lumen (central canal) is not, as a 
rule, due merely to its retaining its embryonic dimensions while the 
walls of the tube are growing in thickness. On the contrary actual 
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occlusion of pari of the lumen takes ])lacc in the great majority of 
the lower Vertel)ratcs. The side walls of the tube approach one 
another so as to convert the rounded lumen into a vertical slit and 
finally they come into contact and fuse so as completely to obliterate 
the cavity exce.pt in its ventral x)ortioii which remains open as the 
definitive central canal. 

In the case of the Bird — in which the proccvss has been worked 
out in detail (see Ramon y Cajal, 1909) the increase in thickness of 
the wall of the neural tu])c is due primarily to the cells composing it 
taking on a tall columnar form — the individual cell extending right 
from the central canal to the outer surface. Thti cell-body becomes 
very attenuated, with a marked dilatation containing the nucleus. 
The nuclei become necessarily situated at different levels and this in 
an ordinary transverse section obscures the fact that the wall is still 
composed only of a single layer of cells. 

With subsequent dev<*lopment the cells Ixicome differentiated into 
those which are actually nervous and thosci which remain relatively 
indifferent and fulfil a mainly supporting function. The latter con- 
tinue for a considerable period to traverse the whole thickness of the 
wall. They increase greatly in length : their form becomes more 
and more attenuated the greater part of their length becoming prac- 
tically filamentous with small irregular projections and varicosities, 
wliile the portion nearer the central canal, in the course of which the 
nucleus is embedded, remains somewhat stouter. 

The presence of such supporting colls traversing tlui whole thick- 
ness of the wall is only temporary : in later stages they are replaced 
by the greatly branched neuroglia cells. While many authors have 
taken the view that these latter are to l)e regarded as immigrant 
mesenchyme cells — a view that has weighty general considerations 
in its favour — Ramon y Cajal and others have adduced strong evi- 
dence to show that they are simply the original 8U])portiug cells 
which have withdrawn, or lost, their internal and external portions 
and assumed a complicated branched form. 

In addition to the comparatively indifferent supporting cells 
which have just been mentioned there are present in the wall of the 
neural tube the numerous elements which are destined to become 
actual neurones or nerve -cells. Such embryonic nerve -cells have 
been termed by His neuroblasts in contradistinction to the non- 
nervous elements or spongioblasts. 

At first isodiametric these cells like their neighbours take on a 
tall columnar shape stretching throughout the thickness of the wall : 
their terminal portions become more and more attenuated and they 
present a spindle -like (bipolar) appearance. Later their shape 
becomes pearlike the stalk being prolonged into a nerve fibre 
(neurite, axon) while finally the development of branched projec- 
tions (dendrites) brings about the definitive multipolar condition. 

These developing neurones lie in the spaces between the in- 
different cells and from an early stage (third day in the case of the 
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fowl embryo) the use of appropriate methods reveals the presence of 
neurofibrils in their protoplasm. The tail-like prolongation of the 
neurone which forms the neurite or axon is still })elieved by the 
great majority of workers to arise as an actual outgrowth of the cell 
body as was taught by His. Others regard the appearances upon 
which this belief is based as being probably deceptive, as will be 
explained later. 

The longitudinal axons of the . spinal cord are concentrated in its 
outer layers forming the ‘‘ white substance of the early anatomists. 
This makes its appearance as a rule in the more primitive Vertebrates 
as a continuous layer and in the higher forms as a sharply separated 
dorsal and ventral portion upon each side. 

The enclosure of the axons in the insulating medullary sheaths 
commences only within a few days of the end of incubation, in the 
case of the bird, and at similarly advanced stages of development in 
other Vertebrates. The sheath is generally believed to be secreted 
by the protoplasm of the axon. Its formation tends to take placii 
approximately synchronously in all the axons belonging to a particular 
group. This fact, in conjunction with the use of specific stains for 
the insulating substance, facilitates the mapping out of the various 
groups of axons. 

The spinal cord, like the rest of the central nervous system, 
becomes invaded during ontogeny by immigrant mesenchymatous 
tissue. This provides the capillary network which traverses the 
nervous tissue, in addition doubtless to many other elements of a 
less conspicuous kind. 

A curious detail which is noticed in studying sections of develop- 
ing spinal cord (or brain) is that the active cell-multiplication is 
confined to the layer next the central cavity, in other words to what 
was originally the superficial region ol’ the ectoderm. This is in 
striking contrast with the general ectoderm of the surface of the body 
where cell-multiplication is confined to the deep (Malpighian) layer. 

Brain. — The anterior portion of the neural tube becomes en- 
larged and dilated to form the brain and this gradually becomes so 
modelled as to present the various regions seen in the l)rain of the 
adult. The general course of this process will first be sketched as it 
occurs in Lepidodren one of the lower gnathostomatous Vertebrates 
in which the egg is holoblastic. 

Differentiation of the Main Eegions of the Brain in 
Lepidosirbn. — The brain rudiment becomes apparent as a slight 
enlargement of the neural tube. The first sign of differentiation is 
the appearance of a constriction marking off the primitive fore-brain 
or cerebrum (archencephalon of Kupffer) from the primitive hind- 
brain or rhombencephalon. As development goes on this boundary 
becomes specially marked ventrally where the floor of the brain bulges 
upwards into the cavity as a transverse fold ^ (see Figs. 52 and 53,/). 

^ This fold may in other vertebrates make its appearance before the medullary 
groove is covered in. This is shown clearly in Polypterm — Fig. 80, B, p. 146. 
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The aide wall of the hind-brain now cornea to project outwards as 
a prominent knob while the side wall of the fore-brain also bulges out- 



Fig. 51. — Brain of young Li*i)i«losinMi as seen from tlie dorsal side. 

A, st:iK“ HI+ ; H, stii.ui* '.’b ~ ; 38; I>, ailult. c./f, cerebrul ihmujiI micIi ; 

pin, body; rh., rlituiilxMiccphabin ; llml, Llinlaniencephaloii ; t.o, tectum opticn in. I, li.ric., 

(Miiuijd iHM vi*s. iFiiis, A and 1] art; nioif lii.uldy inaijmfled than C, and Fijx. C than D. | 

wards — the bulging in this case being the rudiment of the cerebral 
hemisphere (Fig. 51, A, c.H). 

The portion of the primitive fore-brain lying just in front of the 
ti’ansverse fold of the brain-floor is the infundibulum. Farther 
forwards the inner surface of the brain-floor forms a transverse 
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groove l>ounded behind and in front by a slightly projecting ridge — 
the rudiments of the optic chiasina and of the anterior commissure 
respectively (Fig. 53, ch, a,c). 

About stage 31 a little pocket-like diverticulum of the roof 
of the primitive fore-brain makes its appearance (Fig. 53, D, pin). 
This is the pineal body and its ap])earance is of topographical 
importance as serving to demarcate the primitive fore-brain roof 
into thalamencephalic and mesencephalic portions. 


Fid. 52. — Brain of young Lepidosiren as seen from the left side. 

A, stage LV. ; H, HI ; C, stage 35 - ; 13, stage 39. c.}i\ cerebral lieiuisplieie ; /, primitive fold 

of brain -Moor; htj\ iiilundibiiluiii ; o.h, olfactory bulb; o.f, olfactory tubcrclR ; j>in, pineal body; 
lh«l, I balaiiifiicci)lialori ; l.o, tectuui KiiHruni. 

The lateral bulgings of the fore-brain have become more pro- 
minent and now project forwards beyond the limit of the rest of the 
fore-brain. In the mesial plane between the two hemispheres there 
projects upwards and forwards a little pocket of the anterior wall 
of the fore-brain. This is the rudiment of an organ of unknown 
significance— the paraphysis (Fig. 53, D, par). 

Soon after the appearance of the pineal body the roof of the 
primitive fore-hrain becomes divided into a posterior portion belong- 
ing to the mesencephalon and an anterior portion belonging to the 
thalamencephalon (Fig. 51, B, t.o, and thal). As development goes 
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Tig. 53. — Camera tracings of sagittal sections through the brain of Lepidosiren 
at successive periods of development. 

Figs. A to F am drawn under tlio hiiimo maguiflcation, Fig. O under a lower magnincation. A, stage 
yr> ; B, stage 2.S ; C, stage 29 + ; D, stage 31 ; E, stsige 35 ; F, stage 88 ; 0, adult in secojid year. 
a.c, anterior commissure ; c«r, cerebellum ; c.//, cerebral hemisphere ; ch, optic chiasma ; /, primitive fold 
of brain-floor ; h.g, ganglion habenulae ; h.c, habenular (superior) commissure ; i.g, infundibular gland ; 
inf, infundibulum ; x>ar, paraphysis ; jdn, pineal bo<ly ; p.c, posterior commissure ; /.p, choroid plexus of 
lateral ventricle ; t.o, tectum opticum ; ^ originally anterior ei^l of brain-floor. Structures occurring not 
in the sagitUil plane but in sections ijarallel to but some distance from it, are shaded with oblique lines. 
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on the constriction between thalamencephalon and mesencephalon 
becomes more marked. The roof of the former remains thin and 
membranous, forming the cushion-like dorsal sac upon which tlie 
pineal body rests. The .roof of the mesencephalon becomes slightly 
thickened on each side of the mesial plane forming the tectum 
opticum but correlated with the small size of the eyes in Le^pidosiren 
the thickening never becomes so great as to produce projecting optic 
lobes such as are formed in most Vertebrates. 

In the hind-brain region the greater part of the roof, covering 
in the fourth ventricle, becomes thin and membranous. Across the 
anterior boundary of the hind-brain the roof does not undergo this 
secondary process of thinning but persists as a transverse thickened 
band — the rudiment of the cerebellum. 

SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUATN llEGIONS 

Rhombencephalon or Hind-Brain. — The hind -brain, correlated 
])erhaps with the fact that it contains nerve-centres of supreme, 
importance to life, develops precociously and reaches a relatively 
enormous size during early stages (Eig. 51, A, rh). The bulging 
inwards which marks its anterior limit is doubtless to be regarded 
as an expression of the active growth in length of its floor during 
these early stages. 

During later stages of development it forms a conspicuous pro- 
jecting restiform l)ody on each side reaching forwards nearly to the 
anterior limit of the mesencephalon but this becomes again less and 
less prominent as the adult condition is approached. The cerebellum 
retains through life its primitive condition as a simple transverse 
thickening of the hind-brain roof. 

Mesencephalon. — The roof, as already indicated, becomes thick- 
ened somewhat on each side (tectum opticum) l)ut not to such an 
extent as to bulge outwards and form optic lobes. Close to its 
anterior limit a conspicuous bridge of transversely-running nerve- 
fibres makes its appearance at a late stage of development. This is 
the posterior commissure — an important brain landmark (Fig. 
53, G, p.c). 

Thalamencephalon. — The side wall of the thalamencephalon 
becomes greatly thickened to form the optic thalamus which bounds 
on each side the slit-like third ventricle. The roof becomes for th(^ 
most part thin and membranous forming the dorsal sac. On either 
side of the pineal body however it becomes greatly thickened to form 
the habenular ganglion. As these ganglia develop a bridge of 
transverse nerve-fibres makes its appearance uniting them — the 
superior or, better, habenular commissure. 

The pineal body as development goes on enlarges somewhat and 
assumes a carrot shape. Its lumen becomes obliterated posteriorly 
so that it no longer opens into the third ventricle. The anterior 
isolated part of the cavity becomes eventually almost filled with 
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granular material produced hy the breaking down of the epithelial 
lining. 

The paraphysis forme for a time a conejncuoue tube passing 
upwards and forwards in the 8i)ace between the two hemispheres 
and ending blindly. In later stages of development it undergoes a 
relative rediuition in size, and becomes irregularly twisted and mixed 
up with the choroid plexus of the ventricles. 

On either side of the j)araphysis and just dorsal and posterior to 
its base, the wall of the brain becomes involuted into the third 
ventricle, the involuted portion being thin and membranous and 
enclosing an ingrowth of blood-vessels. This vascular ingrowth 
represents a structure which in most Vertebrates is continuous across 
the mesial plains with its fellow so as to form an unpaired structure 
the velum transversum. This is regarded by most writers on the 
brain as an important landmark in brain topography. 

On tlui Hoor of the thalamencephalon the optic chiasma and 
the anterior commissure form promintmt bulgings into tlui vcuitricle. 
Each develops nerve-fibres in its substance, connected in the one case 
with tlie organs of vision and in the other with the cerebral hemi- 
spheres, especially those portions devoted to the sense of smell. 

In front of the optic chiasma lies a deep optic recess which is 
prolonged outwards by an outgrowth of the side wall of the brain, the 
optic outgrowth, which gives rise to a great part of the eye and 
will be cji^scribed later. Behind the chiasma is the infundibulum, 
the tip of which at a late stage in development (about stage 38) 
sprouts out into narrow tubular diverticula. These increase in 
length, wind hither and thither, and partially penetrate into the 
sul>8tance of the pituitary body which lies immediately beneath. 
The epithelium of these tubular diverticula assumes a glandular 
appearance and together they constitute the infundibular gland ” — 
often called the “ nervous portion of the pituitary body.” 

The series of sagittal sections in Fig. 53 is of interest from its 
bearing upon a question which has excited some discussion, namely 
as to what point in the fully developed brain of the vertebrate 
corresponds to the morphologically anterior end of the brain rudi- 
ment in earlier stages of development. It has been held by many 
morphologists, such as von Baer, His, Sedgwick, that the tip of the 
infundibulum represents the anterior end of the primitive brain, the 
present condition having been brought about by the anterior portion 
of the brain becoming bent upon itself into a retort shape. As wijl 
be seen by an inspection of the figures the brain of Zepidosiren lends no 
support to this idea. On the contrary the tip of the infundibulum 
clearly corresponds to a point close to the letter A of Fig. 53, A. 
On the other hand, equally clearly the anterior tip (^) of the brain- 
floor of an early stage such as that shown in Fig. 63, B is represented 
in the adult by a point well up on the anterior wall of the thalamen- 
cephalon (lamina terminalis) and just ventral to the root of the 
paraphysis. 
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Cerebral Hemispheres. The hemispheres arise as hulgings of 
the side wall of the fore-brain. As development goes on they increase 
ill size and grow first dorsalwards and later on forwards until in the 
adult they are relatively very large. This increase in size is associ- 
ated with a corresponding growth in the thickness of the wall of the 
hemisphere — except at its hinder end next the thalamencephalon. 
Here the inner wall of the hemisphere facing the thalamencephalon 
rdraains relatively thin. 

About stage 35 a small rounded portion of this thin part of the 
hemisphere wall bulges into its cavity — the lateral ventricle. This 
ingrowth contains a vascular loop and is the rudiment of the choroid 
plexus of the hemisphere or lateral ifiexus. The plexus grows rapidly 
into the ventricular cavity, forming an irrcigular crumpled lamina 
wliich in the adult attains to great size and complexity traversing 
tlui whole lateral ventricle (Fig. 53, F and G, l,p). No doubt this, 
by diffusion l)etween the blood in its vessels and the fluid in the 
lateral ventricle, helps to jirovidc for the nutritive and respiratory 
needs of the hemisphere wall. 

During the later develojjment of the hemisphere its walls become 
differentiated into regions in the manner described by Elliot Smith 
(1908). Most important from the point of view of general verte])rate 
morphology is the tact that a distinct cortex is developed in the 
form of a layer of ganglion -cells traversing the roof of the hemisphere 
parallel to its surface, and at about one-third of the distance from 
tlie surface to the ventricular cavity. This cortex extends on the 
one hand just on to the mesial face of the hemisphere and on the 
other to a point rather more than one-third of the distance from 
dorsal to ventral edge on the outer face of the hemisphere. 

Of this cortical formation, which constitutes the archipallium, 
the mesial portion corresponds to the hippocampus of higher verte- 
brates, and the outer portion to the pyriform lobe. The neo- 
pallium which in the higher forms becomes interposed between these 
does not appear yet to have become distinctly recognizable in 
Zepidosiren. 

Less important from the point of view of general morphology 
l)ut more conspicuous in their structural expression are certain 
changes which take place in relation to the olfactory apparatus. 

The portion of hemisphere wall to which the first cranial nerve is 
attached — the olfactory bulb — is at first simply part of the lateral 
wall of the hemisphere but as development proceeds it is found to 
take the form of a sort of cap lying on the dorsal side or roof of the 
hemisphere at about the middle of its length as viewed from above. 
This change in position is brought al)out by an enormous hyper- 
trophy of the portion of the ventral wall of the hemisphere which 
lies in front of the optic chiasma — the olfactory tubercle. 

Later on, from stage 38, the portion of hemisphere roof lying 
posterior to the olfactory bulb undergoes active growth in length 
with the result that the bulb is gradually carried forwards and 
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eventually comes to lie right at the anterior end of the hemisphere 
(Fig. 52, ]J, o.h). At the sanie time the bulb comes to form a 
definite*, liollovv ])rnjecti()n of the brain surface immediately dorsal to 
the still greatly enlarg(*.d ollactory tubercle {o.t), 

Diffekentiation of the Bkain Regiojs’s in Acanthias. — The 
dev(ilopnu‘<nt of the brain of Elasmo branch s has been W()rk(‘.d out by 
Kiipffer (DOG) lor Acanthias and his a<*.(iount lias been made use of 
in writing tlu^ following short summary. 

Figures of tln^ (*arly stages of the medullary plate as seen in 
surface view art*, given in (Jhaj). XL Tln) medullary plate projects 
forwards from the posterior boundary of tha blastoderm and is raised 
well ab(tve the general surface. As it increases in length its lateral- 
edgt^s litMiome raist‘d u]) so that tin*, portion on each side slopes inwards 
and downwards into a. kind of valley. Each half of tlie medullary 
plate exte,nds back into one of tlu*. “caudal lobes'* which with growth 
in hmgth come to proj(H;t fn^ely Ix^yond tlu^ edge of the blastoderm. 

AnotluT rt‘sult of tin* increase in length is that the anterior end 
of the medullary ])late c()m(*s to project freely forwards over the 
blastoderm forming a lu^ad-lbld. Each sidt^ of the medullary plate 
arches inwards towards the mesial plane and the whole becomes 
converted into a neural tula^ in a Y>erfectly normal fashion. 

As in the case of LfpidosircUy the first sign oi* differentiation of 
the hrain into its parts is a division into primitive fore-brain (Arch- 
enc(^])halHi) and hind-brain. The demarcation is again most distinct 
ventrally where the brain-lloor bulges into tlu*, ventricle (Fig. 54, B) 
as a prominent fold. Later on this fold spreads u])wards on each 
side to the dorsal surface forming tlu^ rhombo-mese.ncephalic iissure 
which marks olf the raid-brain froin the liind-l)rain. It is only at a 
later stage in development that the mesencephalon becomes marked 
off by a constriction from the anterior ])ortion of the archeiicephalon 
which forms tlu^ thalamencephalon. 

ft is of interest to compare sagittal sections through the hrain of 
the Elasmobrauch with the corresponding sections already described 
for the holoblastic huig-fisb. Neglecting small differences in detail 
there is seen to he a striking difference between the two brains — most 
marked in the middle stages figured — in relation to the longitudinal 
axis. Ill Fig. 54, C the Elaamohrauch hrain is seen to be as a whole 
strongly curved in a ventral direction: it shows a high degree of 
“ cerebral flexure." The correspoiidiug stage of the Dipnoan hrain 
is on the othi^r hand almost straight, the superficial appearance of 
curvature being due mainly to the prominent fold of its floor which 
projects up into the cavity at the level of the mid-brain. 

This cerebral flexure, which is especially conspicuous not only in 
the brain of the Elasmobrauch but also in the other types of Brain 
(Mammalian and Avian) that were first investigated development- 
ally, has played a large part in discussions on brain morphology. 
Thus the idea, already alluded to, that the tip of the infundibulum is 
the morphologically anterior end of the lirain rests upon it. 
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That this idea is unsound seems clearly to be indicated by such 
series of sections as that shown in Fig. 53. As a matter of fact it 



Fig. 54. — Sagittal sectionH through the hraiii of Acanthias. (After Kupffer.) 

A, 3*8 mm. embryo; U, 7-8 mm. ; C, 10 mm. ; 0, 27 mm. ; E, 70 mm. cer, cerebellum; ch, optic 
chiasma; ect, external ectoderm; h.c, habenular commissure; inf, infundibulum; M, cavity of mesen- 
cephalon ; N, notochord ; n.p, antei ior neuroijore ; p.c, ixisterior comrnissun* ; jnn, pineal oixan ; Rk, 
cavity of rhombencephalon ; t.o, tectum (tpticuin ; v, velum transvermm ; v.IV, fourth venti i(-le. 


seems jirobable that very pronounced flexure of the brain, such as is 
seen in the developing Elasmobranch, is to be regarded as a secondary 
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result of the heavily yolked condition of the egg. As a result of the 
concentration of yolk towards the ventral side in such heavily yolked 
Vertebrates the processcjs of growtli are retardt^d upon that side. But 
it is clear that retardation ol‘ growth in length on the ventral side as 
compared with the dorsal would bring about a flexure towards the 
ventral side. That the cerebral flexure is due rather to such a general 
cause than to any inherent peciiiliarity in the brain itself is supported 
by the fact that the notochord is also strongly flexed (see Fig. 54, C). 

As a consequence of these considerations, we are inclined to take 
the view that the phenomenon of cerebral flexure is of much less 
fundamental morphological signiflcance than is commonly supposed. 

Comparing the later stages figured for Acanthias with those of 
Lepidosircn^ it will be seem that the brain shows the same elements 
although these differ in their relativti size and other features in the 
two cases. Thus the cerebellum of the sharks — correlated with the 
active and complex movements of these fishes — becomes much more 
deve^loped. It grows greatly in anteroposterior extent and that 
causes it to bulge outwards as shown in Fig. 54, E {cer). 

The pineal body is slender and elongated in form ; the velum 
forma a conspicuous infolding of the thalamencephalic roof continuous 
across the mesial plane. 

The wall of the anterior portion of the primitive fore-brain under- 
goes a fairly uniform increase in tliickness throughout with the excep- 
tion of a transverse band just in front of the vtdum which becomes 
thill and membranous. This portion of the brain increases somewhat 
in transverse diameter so that it is broad in sliape as seen from above, 
but there is no definite bulging in its side wall to form a distinct 
hemisphere. The material that would ordinarily go to form the 
hemispheres remains here in the thickness of the wall. 

The olfactory bulb arises as a shght projection from the side wall 
of the fore-brain, but as development proceeds and the olfactory organ 
becomes removc^d from the brain by the interposition of mesenchyme 
the olfactory bulb remains in contact with the olfactory organ, its 
attachment to tin? l>raiu becoming drawn out into a more or less 
elongated stalk the olfactory peduncle or olfactory tract. 

The salient features in the establishment of the topography of the 
Vertebrate brain have been illustrated in outline in the sketch which 
has just been given. It would be beyond the scope of this work to 
make any attempt to fill in the picture in detail but it is necessary to 
recall a few points which are of interest to morphologists apart from 
speciaUsts in neurology. 

It should in the first place be borne clearly in mind that the 
brain — like indeed the whole of the nervous system (see below, p. 118) 
is to be looked upon as a fundamentally continuous structure. The 
parts which compose the adult brain — medulla, cerebellum, mesen- 
cephalon and so on — are not to be regarded as constituent units 
which go to build up the complete brain, but rather as speciahzed 
portions of a once homogeneous whole. The process of specialization 
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has probably been linked up more particularly with the processes of 
localization or centrabzation of particular functions in particular 
brain regions. When this has come about, increase in the number 
of ganglion-cells devoted to the particular function will cause an 
increase in bulk of that portion of the bi-ain in which they are situated 
and it will assume dehnite characteristics of its own. 

The first step in the development of such a brain region consists 
in the mere thickening of the brain wall but with still greater 
increase in the number of cellular elements involved mere increase 
in thickness becomes insufficient for their accommodation and an 
increase in area comes about in addition. This necessarily causes a 
Imlging of the particular part of the l)rain wall and some of the} most 
characteristic diflerences between the brains of different types of 
Vertebrate depend upon whether the bulging takes place outwards 
or inwards. 

Thus in the majority of Vertebrates the cerebellum bulges out- 
wards as has been indicated in the case of Acanthias. In Teleostean 
fishes on the other hand this is the case with only the hinder part of 
the cerebellum : its anterior portion in these fishes bulges downwards 
and forwards underneath the roof of the mesencephalon forming the 
well-known valvula cerebelli. In the more primitive ganoid fishes 
on the other hand such as Polypterus (Graham Kerr, 1907) the hind 
portion of the cerebellum also grows inwards, so as to form a structure 
projecting back into the fourth ventricle in just the same fashion as 
the valvula cerebelli projects forwards. 

A somewhat similar difference appears to be present in the case 
of the hemispheres. These originate in most subdivisions of the 
Vertebrata as paired bulgings of the wall of the primitive fore-brain, 
and the present writer agrees with StudniSka (1896) in feeling com- 
pelled to accept on this ground the view taught by many of the older 
morphologists such as von Baer, Reichert and Goethe that the hemi- 
spheres are to be looked on as fundamentally paired structures, 
rather than the view, more fashionable of recent years, which 
regards the x>ortion of the primitive brain lying in front of the 
velum and optic recess as forming together with the hemisphere 
region an unpaired complex (Telencephalon — His). The more 
complete knowledge that we now possess regarding the develop- 
ment of the brain in the more primitive Vertebrates with holo- 
blastic eggs, seems to the writer to make it clear that the reasons 
which have led to a departure from the older view can no longer be 
regarded as adequate. We take it then that the hemispheres are 
fundamentally paired projections of the side wall of the primitive 
fore-brain. Physiologically they are probably to be regarded as 
portions of the brain wall which have become specially enlarged in 
relation with jjhe sense of smell, just as are the optic outgrowths in 
relation with the sense of sight. 

Now whereas in the majority of Vertebrates the hemispheres 
bulge outwards, in the more primitive Teleostomes (^e.g. Polypterua, 
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Graham Kerr, 1907) they ))ulge inwards. In the typical Teleosts 
what apparently corresponds to tlie hemisphere forms simply a solid 
mass inojecting into tlie cavity of the fore-brain, tlie structure whicli 
is usually and prol)al)ly erroneously spoken of as the corpus striatum 
in these fisln^s. 

A part of the brain which is of very special morphological interest 
is the thalamencephaloii — which persists witli singularly little change 
throughout tlie series of Vertebrates. Evtm in Amphioxus sagittal 
sections through the Iront end of the neural tube present appearances 
which vividly suggest the thalanienceplialon of the morci typical 
Vertebrates (Kuplfer) and raise the ([uestion whether — as is probable 
enough on other grounds — the head njgion in Amphioxus is degener- 
at(i and onc(j possessed a l)rain. 

Amongst the structures connected with the thalamencephalon 
special interest attaches to the pineal liody.^ So far this lias been 
alluded to merely as a comparatively simple diverticulum of the 
thalamenciiphalic roof. In the majority oi‘ Vertebrates it remains 
comparatively uncomplicated and its main function appears to be 
that of forming a peculiar internal secretion. 

In two sets of Vertebrates — the Lampreys on the one hand, and 
Sphenodon and many Lizards on the other — there becomes developed 
in relation to it an organ possessing a close resemblance to an eye, of 
the ''camera” type, possessing a retina and in some cases a lens. 
The organ appears to be functional as the tissues overlying it are 
commonly free from pigment and its retinal cells on exposure to light 
show a change of position in their pigment granules similar, to what 
is commonly found in visual organs. Though functional it does not 
follow that the organ serves for the detection of what we call light : 
it may be that its sensitiveness is rather towards radiant energy of 
other wave-lengths than that included within the range of the visible 
spectrum. 

There is a general tendency amongst those who have carriiid out 
researches upon the pineal eye to regard the eyelike condition as a 
relatively archaic condition of the pineal organ — a tendency which is 
encouraged by the evidence of palaeontology that certain ancient 
Tetrapods of the })alaeozoic and mesozoic periods possessed a highly 
developed pineal organ — the skulls of these animals possessing a 
relatively huge parietal foramen, corresponding with the foramen in 
the roof of the skull of modern lizards in which the jiineal eye lies 
embedded. 

The evidence of embryology indicates that the most archaic con- 
dition of the pineal organ was a simple diverticulum of the brain 
roof projecting towards the skin on the dorsal surface of the head. 
There is no clue whatever as to the original meaning of this diverti- 
culum. But we do know from the study of invertebrates that where 
tissue rich in nerve-elements comes to be exposed to light there is 

^ An admirable aceount of the structure and dtevelopment of this region of the 
brain by Studni^ka will be found in Oppel (1905). 
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frequently shown a well-marked tendency to the evolution of eye-like 
structure. In Molluscs for example we find eyes developiiifjj on tlie 
edge of the mantle {Pecten), round the tips of the siphons {Cardium 
sp.), on the dorsal surface of the body (independently in Chiton and 
Oncidiwm ) — and similar instances might be quoted from other groups. 

Bearing such facts in mind one is compelled to acknowledge the 
possibility, if not probability, of such a projecting piece of nervous 
tissue as the pineal diverticulum, lying close under the surface of the 
head on its dorsal side, in the position where light stimulus would be 
most pronounced, developing secondarily in some cases into an organ 
of the nature of an eye. 

Discovered by Leydig (1872), its structure investigated by Spencer 
(1886) and f)t]ier workers, the development of the pineal eye has 
formed the subject of a number of excellent researches. It will be 
convenient to take as an example that of the common lizards of the 
genus Lacerta (Novikoff, 1910). 

The first indication of the organ appears in embryos of about 
3 111111 . in length in the form of a thickening of the tlialamencephalic 
roof, in the region of the mesial plane, and divided by a transverse 
furrow bn its outer surface into a smaller anterior and a larger 
posterior portion. This thickened part of tlie Irain roof comes to 
bulge outwards and forms a prominent projection (Fig. 55, A) the 
groove dividing it externally into anterior and posterior portions 
being still visiUe tliough less distinct. 

Tlie projecting pocket now grows forwards parallel to, and in close 
contact witli, the brain roof (Fig. 55, B), its forwardly projecting 
portion becoming constricted off from the rest. The constriction in 
question deepens and the anterior portion (parapineal body) becomes 
nipped off to form a completely closed vesicle (Fig. 55, C) — the rudi- 
ment of the eye. As the external ectoderm recedes from the l)rain 
roof, with the increase in the amount of mesenchyme between the 
two, the parapineal vesicle remains close to the ectoderm and con- 
sequently retreats from the brain surface (Fig. 55, D). 

The eye is now seen to be connected with the brain wall by a 
distinct optic nerve which, in full accordance with the view taken in 
this book with regard to nerve-trunks in general, is merely a primary 
bridge which already existed (Novikoff) at a time when the eye vesicle 
and the brain roof were still in immediate contact and which simply 
became extendtHl in length as the gap between eye and brain became 
greater and greater (Fig. 56, p.n). Nerve-fibres develop in this optic 
nerve whicli pass at their cerebral end into the habenular commissure. 
Transverse sections through a 9-mm. embryo show that the fibres on 
entering tlie commissure bend away to the right, passing eventually 
to the right habenular ganglion. In this connexion with the right 
habenular ganglion Lacerta resembles the other lizard Iguana tnhercu- 
lata (Klinckowstrom, 1894) but curiously differs from Sphenodon 
where according to Dendy (1899) the connexion is with the left 
habenular ganglion. 

VOL. II H 
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Fig. 55 . — Sagittal sections through the pineal organ of embryos of Lacerta. 

(After Novikoff, 1910.) 

A, L. vivijxira, 3 mm.; B, ditto, 4 mm,; C, L. muraJis, 6 mm.; I), L. ririjxira^ 0 rnm. ect, oxlenial 
pcttxiprm ; Z, lens ; p.e, pineal eye ; p.n, pineal nerve ; p.#, pineal stjilk ; pin, pineal outgrowth ; 
thal, roof of thalamencephalon. 
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assumes a lenticular form, its cells becoming much elongated though 
remaining in a single layer. This lenticular thickening occasionally 
becomes lost during development — a fact which may be taken as 
forming a piece of evidence in favour of the view that the eye, at the 
present time, is in a retrogressive phase of evolution. 

Those parts of th(^ vesicle wall which do not take part in the 
formation of the lens undergo histogenetic changes into retinal tissue. 
The cells undergo differentiation in two directions. The one set 
become pigment cells — tall columnar cells which traverse the whole 
thickness of the retina and have their nuclei towards the basal or 


outer end and which develop dark 
melanin granules in their proto- 
plasm. 

Interspersed with these are the 
percipient cells, shorter in form, 
their basal ends not reaching the 
outer surface, and carrying at their 
inner ends cilinm-like structures 
which project into th(^ cavity of the 
vesicle. Tlie idea that these projec- 
tions correspond physiologically to 
rods appears to be negatived by the 
iact that they occur also on the 
inner ends of the cells forming the 
lens. 

At their basal ends these Cidls are 
continued into nerve-fibres, which 
form a distinct layer internal to the 
nuclei ol‘ the pigment cells and are 
eventually continuous physiologi- 
cally witii the fibres of the pineal 
nerve. Scattered amongst, and in the 
neighbourhood of, this fibrous layer 
ganglion-cells are present : they are 
about the first definite elements to 



Fkj. 56 . — Lacerla muralis, 25 mm., sagit- 
tal section through roof of Thalam en- 
cephalon. (After Novikoff.) 

/t.c, habenular commiss\ue ; p.c, posterior 
commiHHiire ; p.e, pineal eye ; p.n, pineal nerve ; 
p.H, pineal stalk ; jHir, paraphysi.s. 

become recognizable during the 


histogenesis of the retina and appear first close to the point of attach- 


ment of the optic nerve. 

The cavity of the pineal eye is kept distended by a clear substance, 
tlie vitreous body, and this is colonized by a certain number of cells 
(see Fig. 55, C) which are most probably to he regarded as immi- 


grant mesenchyme cells. 

In Sphenodon, the sole survivor of the only other existing group 
of Eeptiles in which a pineal eye is present, the development of the 
organ according to Dendy (1899), who has worked it out in detail, 
agrees with that o£ Laberta in its main features. 

In the Lampreys, also, somewhat eye-like developments occur in 
the pineal region. In the adult two vesicles — a dorsal (“pineal”) 
and a ventral (“ parapineal ”) — are found overlying the roof of the 
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thalamencephalon. In each of these the lower wall shows histological 
characteristics of retinal tissue and each is iii continuity with the 
brain — ^in the case of the parapineal organ directly and in the case of 
the pineal by an elongated stalk containing nerve-fibres. 

The parapineal organ lies in some cases {Geotria — Dendy, 1907) 
slightly to the left of the })ineal and its nerve-fibres have been traced 
into the left habenular ganglion wliile those of the pineal organ have 
been traced to the right habenular ganglion. In neither case does 
the outer wall of the vesicle show any signs of thickening to form a 
lens — so that neither organ can form an image — but the overlying 
tissue is comparatively transparent so that dilfuse light stimulus can 
reacli it. 

According to Studnicka the two organs develop as evaginations 
of the brain roof one (parapineal) in front of the other. The para- 
pineal evagination soon loses its lumen and becomes solid and it is 
noteworthy that at first it is continuous on each side with the habenu- 
lar ganglion of that side. Later on it becomes by differential growth 
shifted far forwards, away from the region of the habenular ganglia, 
and it loses its connexion with the right ganglion while it remains 
connected by nerve-fibres with the left. 

The two questions of special interest which present themselves 
in regard to the pineal and parapineal organs are (1) were th^y 
originally ocular in structure and function and (2) were they paired 
or unpaired ? 

(1) It is obvious that the presence of an eye-like pineal or para- 
pineal organ in certain Reptiles and in Lampreys, and of a large 
parietal foramen in the skull of various extinct Vertebrates suggests 
the possibility of these organs having had the form of visual sense 
organs in the ancestral Vertebrate. Against this however must be 
set the fact that in all other Vertebrates than those mentioned, 
including such relatively archaic forms as Elasmobranchs, Cross- 
opterygians, Dipnoans and Urodeles, there is no trace whatever of 
eye structure. 

It seems highly improbable that a well-developed visual organ 
once present on the dorsal side of the head in the ancestors of 
Vertebrates should have disappeared without leaving a trace in all 
the varied groups, with their very different modes of life, outside 
the limits of the Lampreys and Reptiles. To the present writer 
it does not appear that the evidence, so far. as it exists at present, 
is anything hke convincing that the pineal eye is an ancestral 
feature . of Vertebfates in general rather than a mere secondary 
development. 

(2) Various recent investigators of the pineal organs are inclined 
to look upon them as being originally paired structures, the pineal 
organ in the strict sense being the right-hand member of the pair 
and the parapineal organ the left. This is perhaps most clearly 
suggested by the Lampreys in which the. parapineal organ is con- 
nected by nerve-fibres with the left habenular ganglion and the 
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pineal organ with the right (though also with the posterior com- 
missure). Again in various Vertebrates (Teleosboiiiatous fishes — 
Hill, 1894: Amphibians, Birds — Cameron, 1903, 1904) the parapineal 
organ is in early stages slightly to the left of the pineal organ. 

On the whole it does not appear to the present writer that the 
evidence is sufficient to make the view probable. In the Lampreys 
the connexion of the parapineal body witli only tlie left liabeniilar 
ganglion appears, as indicated above, to be secondary : it is originally 
connected with both right and left. Again, to turn to the Beptilia, 
the eye is in Sphenodon connected with the left habenular ganglion 
and ill the Lacertilia with tlie right, although it seems perfectly 
.ck^ar from the figures given by Dendy and Novikoff respectively 
that the eye is morphologically the same organ in the two types 
mentioned. Were it not so we should be driven to the position tliat 
of a pair of pineal eyes originally present one has disappeared entirely 
in S'phenodon and the other has disappeared equally completely in 
the lizards. The improbability from a physiological point of view of 
this having happened need not l)e accentuated. 

Here again, then, there seems to be up to the i)resent no sufficient 
reason for departing 'from the view that pineal and parapineal organs 
were primitively median in position, one in front of the other. As 
to their original significance we have no obvious clue : the absence of 
convincing evidence that they were originally eyes does not of course 
preclude the possibility of their having >)een originally some kind of 
sense organ. 

Neuromery. — It has been noticed in various Vertebrates, particu- 
larly Elasmobranchs, Amphibians and Birds, that the neural rudi- 
ment while still in the form of an open plate is sometimes divided up 
by numerous and regular transverse markings. Whether this appear- 
ance of segmentation is caused simply by the active growth in length 
of the medullary plate or whether on the other hand it has some 
deeper significance lias not been conclusively determined. The name 
neuromere has been given to the apparent segments. That these 
are really primitive morphological segments as is believed by many 
and as is implied in the termination “ -mere seems improbable. 

The existence of a clearly marked segmentation of the nervous 
system where it occurs — in the phyla Annelida and Arthropoda — is 
brought about by the concentration of ganglion-cells in serially 
repeated masses, in correlation with the presence of serially 
repeated appendages (parapodia in Polychaeta), and there is no 
sufficient evidence to show that such were ever present in the 
ancestral Vertebrate. The fact that the longitudinal muscles are 
divided into myotonies would not be sufficient by itself to account for 
the external form of the central nervous system being segmented, for 
in tliat ease the segmentation would be still clearly marked in the 
many fishes where the myotomes remain practically unmodified. 

During later stages, after the neural tube has become closed in, 
" neuromeres are particularly conspicuous in the brain region. 
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They are sometimes very distinct in the hind -brain of fowl em- 
bryos of about the fourth day (see Fig. 236 in Chap. X.). It is 
however an outstanding characteristic of the head region as compared 
with the trunk that the segmentation of its mesoderm has become 
blurred and in great part obliterated. It is under those circumstances 
improbable that a primitive segmentation of the central nervous 
system, which is in its nature linked up to a segmentation of 
mesodermal structures, should have remained particularly distinct 
in a region where the mesodermal segmentation itself has l)econie 
particularly obscure. 

The appearances mentioned seem to be adequately explained l)y 
the active growth of the developing l^rain within its confined space, 
combined with the presence round it of mesodermal tissue with 
vestigial segmentation. It will be noticed in the figure referred to 
above that the dividing lines between the “ neurorneres are spaced 
out at exactly tlui levels where we should expect to see boundaries 
of mesoderm segments we.re the existing series prolonged forwards. 
Segments are no longer visible in this region but therci is, as will 
appear later, convincing evidence that the series of segments 
did formerly extend through this region now occupied by continuous 
mesenchyme. 

It may well be that the individuality of the segments, no longer 
visible as such, is still expressed by a difference in consistency of 
the mesenchyme, sufficient to mould by its varying resistance the 
actively growing hind-brain as it presses against it. 

Development of the Peripheral Nerves. — Tlie development 
of the peripheral nerves of Vertebrates has been th(^ subject of a 
large amount of . investigation, partly on account of its intrinsic 
interest and partly on account of its bearing upon physiology and 
pathology. In spite of the labours of numerous investigators the 
problem — for we may take it that the mode of development f unda- 
mentally the same throughout — has not yet by any means been 
satisfactorily decided. 

While bearing in mind the undesirability of making use oi‘ 
modern facts merely to support, or to undermine, old hypotheses, it 
will be convenient to approach the question by stating shortly thti 
three prevalent views as to the main features of the development 
of peripheral nerve -trunks neglecting differences in detail. For 
shortness these three views may be termed after their most 
prominent supporters (1) the His view, (2) the Balfour view and 
(3) the Hensen view. 

The His View (Outgrowth theory). — This hypothesis may be said 
to have been founded hy Kupffer in the embryological portion of 
Bidder and KupffeFs work (1857) on the spinal cord. As however 
Kupffer later on gave up the view, in favour of that of Balfour, the 
hypothesis now under consideration is commonly associated with the 
name of His, who played the main part in’ building up the theory 
and who fully deserves to be regarded as its principal founder. 
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It is to be noted in passing that Kupffer’s original observations 
were made upon Mammals and those of His (1868) upon the Fowl. 
In cither words, in both cases the embryos were such, in regard both 
to the minute size of their cell elements and to their high position 
in the Vertebrate scale, as to be unsuited to provide a reliable basis 
for the generalization that has been built upon them. 

The His view as expounded by one of its most distinguished 
supporters S. Eamdn y Cajal (1909) may be summarized as follows, 
the case of the motor nerves being taken for the sake of simplicity. 
Each motor nerve-fibre arises as an outgrowth from a neuroblast, or 
young ganglion-cell, lying within the spinal cord. The fibre sprouts 
out from the neuroblast, makes its way to the surface of the spinal 
cord, perforates that surface, and proceeds to grow freely through the 
mesenchyme. The free end of the fibre forms a “ cone of growth,” 
commonly shaped somewhat like a grain of barley and with a 
pointed end. This “cone of growth” shows an active amoeboid 
movement, by which it insinuates itself through the interstices of 
the mesenchyme. Sometimes it may be seen to flatten or mould 
itself against obstacles in its path. 

In the Fowl these processes take place during the third and 
fourth days. Eventually (about the fifth day, in the Fowl, in 
most cases) the growing nerve -fibres reach their destination and 
become joined up to the muscle cells which form their definitive 
end-organs. 

The essential feature of the His view is that the nerve-fibre 
(which already shows the characteristic specific reactions of a nerve- 
fibre, e.g. on impregnation with silver salts, and is therefore not 
merely a strand of undifferentiated protoplasm) sprouts out from 
the central nervous system and grows through the intervening 
mesenchyme with a free end until it becomes joined up secondarily 
with the end-organ. 

The His view at the present day rests upon a large body of 
observed facts. In studying the embryology of almost any Verte- 
brate it is easy to find in sections what appear to be freely ending 
nerve-fibres sprouting out from the spinal cord. Some of the most 
beautiful preparations of this kind have been made by Eamou y Cajal 
and others by the use of silver impregnation methods. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence, which has recently been 
adduced in favour of the His view, has been obtained by experi- 
mental methods, especially by Harrison (1908, 1910). In one set 
of experiments which have been regarded as particularly convincing 
Harrison removed small pieces of embryonic spinal cord from Frog 
embryos at a period just before that at which the motor nerves 
became visible, and was able, by using ordinary antiseptic pre- 
cautions, to keep them in a living condition for relatively prolonged 
periods mounted in a drop of sterile lymph under a coversHp upon a 
slide. The lymph soon clotted and held the piece of spinal cord in 
position. Harrison now observed in maily cases little projections 



making their appearance from the pieces cf spinal cord which he 
identified aa rudimentary motor nerves. 

Any possible doubt as to the correctness of this identification was 
removed by Burrows (1911) repeating the work on the chick and 
obtaining the specific staining reaction of neuro-fibrils in the 
structures in question. These nerve -rudiments when ke|)t alive 
under the conditions mentioned were observed to increase rapidly 
ill length, the rate of growth being in one case as high as 56// per 
hour. Tlie end of the rudiment (Fig. 57) was somewhat enlarged 
and projected into fine protoplasmic tags which showed active 
amoeboid movement. It is this amoeboid protoplasm at the free 
end of the fibre which, in Harrison’s belief, is the active agent in the 
extension of the nerve-fibre. 

As to the method by which it is, in the actual body, guided along 
the proper [)atli to its (i(^sti nation, Harrison does not commit himself, 

but he appears to have a leaning 
towards the view held by Eamon y 
Gajal that it is mainly a matter of 
chemiotaxy. 

In the words of their author 
(1908) these “ experiments place the 
outgrowth theory of His upon the 
firmest possible basis, — that of direct 
observation. The attractive idea of 
Henseri must be abandoned as un- 
tenable.” 

It should be added that the His 
theory fits in very well with current 
views in physiology and pathology — 
in particular with the fashionable 
neurone doctrine, according to which 
the cellular units which compose 
the nervous system are not in organic 
continuity with one another. Ob- 
viously this hypothesis and the 
outgrowth hypothesis, according to 
which the nerve-fibre is for a time 
separated by a gap from its end- 
organ, lend one another mutual 
support.^ 

^ It must be borne in mind, however, that tlic Jiistological basis of tlie neurone 
theory is not universally admitted to bo boyond suspicion. Its main foundation 
consists, of observations by the Golgi and similar iiictliods of metallic iinpregnatioii. 
In preparations made in this way single cellular units are frequently picked out 
without the reaction taking i)laee in neighbouring units arranged in series with 
them. A ganglion-cell A with its axon siid terminal branches stands out deep black 
in the preparation, while the ganglion-crdl H, next to it in the series, shows no 
reaction. Suc h an observation obviously suggests discontinuity. 

The pnssll)1e fallacy iu these observations lies in the* fact that the stain used is not 
a true stain in the ordinary .sense of the word hut merely a precipitation of metal upon 



Fl<i. f)7. — View of outgrowing iierve- 
lihre. Uotli ligiires are diawn from 
the same live pivparatinii, H twenty - 
five minutes later than A. (After 
Harrison, 1908.) 
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The His view is concerned primarily with the actual functional 
nerve -fibres. As regards the primitive sheath (Gray Sheath of 
Schwann), in which these 
fibres are enclosed, the’ 

His view regards it as 
being formed by mesen- 
chyme cells which ap])ly 
themselves to, and spread 
out over, tlie surface 
of the originally naked 
nerve-fibre. 

(2) The Balfour 
V lEW (Cell -chain theory). 

— While Schwaim(1839) 
long ago described the 
multicellular structure of 
nerve-trunks in the foe- 
tuses of mammals, it was 
F. M. Balfour (1876) who 
really founded the view 
that the nerve - trunk 
arises in development 
from a chain of cells. 

Balfour found in Elasmo- 
branch embryos that the 
nerve -trunk was repre- 
sented l)y a chain of 
cells in early stages (Fig. 58, ur), and similar observations have been 
made by subsequent observers. According to this view the whole nerve- 
trunk is multicellular in origin, the cells not only forming the sheath of 
the nerve-trunk but also giving rise to the nerve-fibrils which come 
into existence traversing the cellular strand from end to end. 

On the question of the origin of the cells which constitute the 
nerve-rudiment opinions vary. Most supporters of this view have 
regarded them as having emigrated from the spinal cord Balfour, 
van Wijhe, Dohrn): while others (Kdlliker) have looked on them 
as mesenchymatous in nature. Sedgwick took this latter view and 
as he regarded the mesenchyme as a continuous syncytium, the 
bridges connecting the cells being primitive — persisting from the 



Fio. 68. — Section through the dorsal part of the trunk 
of a Torpedo embryo. (From Balfour’s Evihvyvlogy.) 

(hr, dorsal root; y, spinal jfanglion ; my, myotomo ; N, noto- 
chord ; n, nerve-trunk ; we, cavity of spinal cord ; r.r, ventral 
root. 


the surface of the cell and its processes. We know from the recognized unreliability 
of the method that the occurrence, or not, of this precipitation is liable to be decided 
by extremely delicate chemical differences. We know further that the axis cylinder, 
however it arose in development, is morphologically and physiologically a prolonga- 
tion of the cell-body (gaiiglion-cell), and therefore that its metabolism is under the 
control of the nucleus of that cell-body. The individuality of the cell and its pro- 
longation, due to the metabolic control by its own special nucleus, is probably quite 
enough, in itself, to account for a chemical character of its surface sufficiently different 
from that of its neighbours to influence the precipitation without there being, as the 
neurone theory assumes, any absolute discontinuity. 
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tlialamencephalon. In each of these the lower wall shows histological 
characteristics of retinal tissue and each is in continuity with the 
brain — in the case of the parapineal organ directly and in the case of 
the pineal by an elongated stalk containing nerve-fibres. 

The parapineal organ lies in some cases (Geotria — Bendy, 1907) 
slightly to the left of the pineal and its nerve-fibres have been traced 
into the left hal>enular ganglion while those of the pineal organ have 
been timed to the right habenular ganglion. In neither case does 
the outer wall of the vesicle show any signs of thickening to form a 
lens — so that neither organ can form an image — but the overlying 
tissue is comparatively transparent so that diffuse light stimulus can 
reach it. 

According to Studnicka the two organs develop as evaginatioiis 
of the brain roof one (parapineal) in front of the other. The para- 
pineal evagination soon loses its lumen and becomes solid and it is 
noteworthy that at first it is continuous on each side with the habenu- 
lar ganglion of that side. Later on it becomes by differential growth 
shifted far forwards, away from the region of the habenular ganglia, 
and it loses its connexion with the right ganglion while it remains 
connected by nerve-fibres with the left. 

The two questions of special interest which present themselves 
in regard to the pineal and parapineal organs are (1) were th^y 
originally ocular in structure and function and (2) were they paired 
or unpaired ? 

(1) It is obvious that the presence of an eye-like pineal or para- 
pineal organ in certain Reptiles and in Lampreys, and of a large 
parietal foranum in the skull of various extinct Vertebrates suggests 
the possibility of these organs having had the form of visual sense 
organs in the ancestral Vertebrate. Against this however must be 
set the fact that in all other Vertebrates than those mentioned, 
including such relatively archaic forms as Elasmobranchs, Cross- 
opterygians, Dipnoans and Urodeles, there is no trace whatever of 
eye structure. 

It seems highly improbable that a well-developed visual organ 
once present on the dorsal side of the head in the ancestors of 
Vertebrates should have disappeared without leaving a trace in all 
the varied groups, with their very different modes of life, outside 
the limits of the Lampreys and Reptiles. To the present writer 
it does not appear that the evidence, so far, as it exists at present, 
is anything like convincing that the pineal eye is an ancestral 
feature , of Vertebfates in general rather than a mere secondary 
development. 

(2) Various recent investigators of the pineal organs are inclined 
to look upon them as being originally paired structures, the pineal 
organ in the strict sense being the right-hand member of the pair 
and the parapineal organ the left. This is perhaps most clearly 
suggested by the Lampreys in which the parapineal organ is con- 
nected by nerve-fibres with the left habenular ganglion and the 
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)>e, oil the one hand, comparatively archaic — it shonld belong to one 
of tlie relatively more primitive groups of Vertebrates — and, on the 
other hand, its histological texture should be as coarse as possil)le, 
its cell elements being of large size. 

Amongst Vertebrates investigated up to the present time in 
regard to nerve -development Lejpidosiren (Graham Kerr, 1904) is 
unrivalled in its combination of these qualifications and a summary 
will now be given of the main featunjs which^ have been made out 
from the study of the development of tlui motor nerves in this 
animal. It will Ixi convenient to commence with the 1‘ully formed 
nerve-trunk and then work, backwards towards the earlier and more 
ol)scure stages. 

Fig. 61 represents a portion of nerve-trunk from a fully developed 
larva ot stage 34. The nerve-trunk consists of a cylindrical bundle 
of nerve-fibrils, dotted over the surface of which are the numerous 
large nuclei of the protoplasmic sheath. The sheath itself is so thin 
as to be practically invisilde even under a high-power immersion 
objective except in the angle close to a nucleus where it is distinctly 
visible. 

Fig. 60, D is taken from a larva ten days after hatching. At this 
stage the nerve-trunk, when examined superficially, has the appear- 
ance of a thick strand of protoplasm containing numerous nuclei 
or a chain of cells. Careful examination of well-fixed and well- 
staini^l specimens shows however that this conspicuous mass of 
pptoplasm is really only the sheath, the true nerve-trunk (a) being 
visible traversing it from end to end. Scattenjd about in the thick 
sheath of this stag(j there are still to be seen granules of yolk (black 
in the figure) which have not yet been used up. 

Fig. 60, C is taken from a larva at the tinui of hatching. At this 
stage the nerve-trunk is a well-developed l)undle of nerve-fibrils, 
just as in the later stages, but throughout the greater part of its 
length it is devoid of a sheath of protoplasm. In the section figurtid 
the sheath is visible as a mass of nucleated and heavily yolked 
protoplasm enclosing a portion of the nerve-trunk towards its outer 
end. This mass of protoplasm is obviously just a condensed part of 
the general mesenchyme which is scattered about in the form of 
irregular heavily yolked masses throughout the spaces between the 
main organ systems. 

The mass in question is identical with the rest of this mesenchyme 
in its various features and every here and there it is continued into 
it without a break. The section figured shows the whole length of 
the motor nerve-trunk from the ventral root to the myoblasts or 
muscle cells which form the myotome. Towards its outer end the 
trunk is seen to break up into numerous diverging strands which 
are directly continuous with the protoplasm of the myoblasts (see 
below, p. 204). 

Fig. 60, B is taken from an embryo about three days before 
hatching. At this stage the myotome has barely commenced to 
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Fig. 60, — Portions of transverse sections Ihrou^fi youii'' Lej)i(losirens to illustrate 
the devclopiiieiit of ihe s])iiial nerves (vt'iihal routs). 

A, stMj^e 24 : 1), staj^e 2'.t j . in, niyutonie : //, mo ve-trimk ; s..-, sjijual eon! ; sh, sUeutli. 
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Fig. 60a. — P ortions of siT.lions tliroii^li young Lcjiidosii t ns to illustrate 

the develojiiuent of llie spinal neives (ventral roots). 

B. 25 ; C, stago 27. «/, inyotonn* ; », nerve-trunk ; N.e,i, spinal (■.ord ; sli(*al h 
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recede from the spinal cord, but yet each motor nerve is already 
prc^sent as a distinctly fibrillated trunk bridging across the narrow 
gap between spinal cord and myotome. A few mesenchyme cells 
have wandered into tlie gap but they liave not yet begun to con- 
centrate round the nerve-trunk. 


Fig. GO, A is taken from an embryo of stage 24 at a time when 
myotome and spinal cord are still in close contact witli one another. 
In specimens which were extended in one plane under normal salt 
solution while still alive and subjected to the action of the fixing 
agent in that position, it is found that the myotome is fn^quently 
pulled sliglitly away from the spinal cord (as in the specimen 

figured) and in such cases it 
found that the nerve- 
^ trunk already exists in the 
j.:’; h. form of a bridge of soft 

' ' granular protoplasm (n) with- 

I ' out any trace of hbrillation, 
connecting spinal cord and 
^ myotome. That these bridges 

' Li'' indicated by their occur- 

J rence one to each myotome, 
' ' r * ' ' ^ f apart Irom the fact that a con- 

/ tinuous series of stagej^ have 

'f" - been observed between them 

' 7^ ; t| 1 1 / ; " and the fully developed 

’ J 3 / ' nerve-trunks. 

" " In summing up we may 

FlO. 61.— Part of transverse section of Lejmlosiren take the VaiUOUS StageS in 
(stage 34), sliowing a portio.! of nerve-trunk. ^^cir proper chronological 

Mf/, niyotoiiic; JV, notoclund ; n, nerve-trunk ; n.S, nucleus uq jx(»0 

of !ierve shefith ; .SI, prirnarv sheath of notochord; XL ^ /-i \ mi j i 

lateral branch of vuKus. (1) TllC nerVe-triUlk IS 

already present as a proto- 
plasmic bridge at a period so early in development that spinal cord 
and myotome are still in contact wibh one another. 

(2) As the embryo grows and the myotome recedes from the 
spinal cord this protoplasmic bridge increases in length and becomes 
fibrillated. 




|t * 


' ■ ■R'L.y 


(3) As the nerve-trunk lengthens amoeboid masses of meseii- 
chymatous protoplasm collect round it and gradually spread out 
over its length to form the protoplasmic sheath. 

In stages later than those figured the sheath protoplasm insinu- 
ates itself in amongst the nerve-fibrils of the trunk, dividing them 
up into bundles or nerve-fibres. As the myotome resolves itself 
into the various muscles of the adult each piece retains its primitive 
nerve-strand, drawing it with it, as it becomes pushed about by the 
processes of differential growth, as its own special nerve. 

It should be mentioned that the most important point in the 
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above description — the existence of the motor trunk in the form of 
a bridge of protoplasm between myotome and spinal cord at a time 
when they are still in close proximity — lia,s been confirmed for an- 
other very primitive group of Gnathostomes, the Elasmobranchs 
(Paton, 1907), as is shown in Fig. 62. 

It will now be convenient to review the facts just described for 
Lepidosiren in relation to the general theory of nerve-development. 

(1) It is clear in the first place that the His view is put out of 
court, seeing that before there is any development of nerve-fibrils the 
motor nerve-trunk already exists in the form of a bridge of proto- 
plasm connecting spinal cord and myotome. 



(2) It is equally clear that the Balfour view is inapplicable : the 
nerve -rudiment cannot in early 

stages by any possibility be re- 
garded as a chain of cells, seeing 
that its total length is greatly ^ 
less than the diameter of a single 

(3) While the nerve-rudiment 
forms a primary connexion be- . 

tween spinal cord and myotome, ’ 

in the sense that it is in existence ^ v^^***' 

before these organs begin to recede , > 

from one another, there is no \ 

evidence by which the connexion : 

can be traced back to intercellular 


bridges or plasmodesms (Stras- 
burger, 1901) of early, e,g. segmen- 
tation, stages in the development 
of the egg, as would be the case 


<’k;. 62 . — r.irl oi’ I r;msvors(* section through 
a 4 '5 mill, emlti yo of show- 

ing the motor uorve-trunk rudiment. 
(After Stewart Patou, 1907.) 

my, myotomf : it, m'rvi'-t l uiik ; s.r. spinnl cord. 


according to Hensen’s theory. 

(4) The primitive protoplasmic bridge gradually becomes fibril- 
lated but there is no means of determining with any degree of 


certainty how these fibrils are developed. 


It is suggested^ that the development of the actual nerve-fibril is 


simply the gradual coming into view of a pathway produced by the 
repeated passage of nerve impulses over a given route. 

It is clear from the study of the simpler organisms that one of 
the most ancient properties of living protoplasm is that of the trans- 


mission of impulses through its substance. Although nothing is 
really known as to the precise nature of living impulses it is reasonable 
to suppose that they involve changes in the distribution of energy 
analogous to those involved in the passage of an electric disturbance. 


If this be the case their passage between two points will be determined 


by the relative potential, and the route along which the impulse 
passes will be that of least resistance. If the conductivity of the 


* Graham Kerr, 1901. It lias been poiiitiul out tlmi similar si i ingestions in regard 
to thi^ nervous system in general were made long ago Herbert Spencer. 
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living substance were uniform the path would be a straight line 
joining the two points: if the conductivity were not uniform on 
the other hand the j)ath would be diverted along routes of high 
conductivity where the total resistance would be at its minimum. 
Looking at matters from such a point of view wo should regard a 
motor ganglion-cell at the moment of functioning as a centre of high 
potential and its muscle ending as of low potential, while a sensory 
cell at the moment of its functioning would be a centre of high 
potential and the central termination of its nerve-libre as at relatively 
low potential. 

In early stages of evolution, whether phylogenetic or ontogenetic, 
we may take it that vital impulses flitted hither and thither in an 
indefinite manner within the living substance and that one of the 
features of progressive evolution has been the gradual more and more 
precise definition of the pathways of particular types of impulse, 
as well as of the transmitting and receiving centres between which 
they pass. 

We may then regard the appearance of neuro-fibrils within the 
protoplasmic rudiment of the nerve-trunk as the coming into view 
of tracks, along which, owing to their high conductivity, nerve 
impulses are repeatedly passing.^ It may be that as each successive 
passer-by causes a jungle pathway to become more clearly defined 
so each passing impulse makes the way easier for its successors, and 
makes it less likely for them to stray into the surrounding substance. 

The special physiological meaning of the differentiation of the 
fibril would simply be the increase of its conductivity — possibly 
towards one specific type of impulse — but correlated with this are 
optical and staining peculiarities which, though unessential in them- 
selves, make the fibril recognizable to the eye as a definite structure.^ 

The nerve-trunk in Lepidosiren is seen to be at first naked and 
later on to acquire a sheath formed by concentration of mesenchyme 
round it. This sheath is at first richly laden with nutriment in the 
form of yolk granules but these are gradually used up as the nerve- 
trunk goes on with its development, the products of digestion of the 
yolk being doubtless passed on to the developing nerve-trunk. This 
as well as the marked increase in the number of nuclei in the sheath 
seem to indicate that the main role of the sheath is to look after the 
nutritional needs of the nerve-trunk.^ 

We have dealt, so far, only with the motor nerve-trunks. In 
regard to the general method of development of sensory nerves, there 

^ Patou (1907) shows that impulses are actually transmitted across the protoplasmic 
bridge at a very early stage in the case of Elasmobranchs. 

2 The hypothesis here outlined in connexion with the embryonic development of 
nerve fits in well also with certain of the phenomena observed in the regeneration of 
nerves which have been severed and joined together again [see Trans. Boy. Soc. 
Edin.t xli, p. 126, also Mott, Halliburton and Edmunds in Proc. Boy. Soc.^ B, 
vol. 78]. 

3 The medullary sheath of nerve-fibres is non-celkilar and appears to be produced 
by the secretory activity of the protoplasm of the axon. 
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exists the same divergence of opinion as in the case of the motor 
nerves, and in endeavouring to decide which view has upon its side the 
balance of probability, it is well to bear in mind similar conditions 
to those alluded to on p. 106. Bearing these in mind, it is of interest 
to notice that in Lepidosiren (Elliot Smith, 1908) the process of 
development of the olfactory nerve takes place along exactly similar 
lines to that of the motor trunks. And it is significant that, in the 
opinion of those well qualified to judge (Ketzius, Golgi, Eamdn y 
Oajal, van Gehuchteii, Kolliker, Elliot Smith), this nerve has 
advanced less from the primitive condition than has any other 
nerve, and in its general arrangements has undergone extraordin- 
arily little complication during 
ontogeny. 

Already at a time when the 
olfactory organ has not yet com- 
menced to recede from the wall 
of the hemisphere the olfactory 
nerve exists as a stout prStoplas- 
mic bridge (Fig. 63, I) which 
gradually increases in length as 
the olfactory organ recedes from 
the hemisphere. This observation 
seems to indicate clearly that the 
mode of development of the sen- 
sory nerve- trunk is fundamentally 
the same as that of the motor : 
that it develops out of a pre- 
existing protoplasmic bridge be- 
tween centre and end-organ. Ftg. os.— An early stage of the olfactory 

^ im've of Lc2)idnsireH. (From Elliot Smith, 

1908 .) 



REMARKS UPON THE GENERAL 
PROBLEM OF NERVE DEVELOPMENT 


c.Ji, lateral wall ot hemisphere ; ulf, olfactory 
organ ; J, olfactory nerve. The nuclei .seen in the 


region where the olfactory nerve enters the heini- 
It will be admitted by most sphere belong to tln^ olfactory bulb. 

Zoologists that we are justified 

in believing that the process of nerve -development is probably 
fundamentally the same throughout the Animal Kingdom. It will 
also be clear, even from the short and imperfect statement which 
has been given here, that the detailed study of the phenomena of 
nerve-development has led, in the minds of different* observers, to 
widely divergent conclusions as to the exact nature of the process. 
The subject is one to the discussion of which we may devote with 
advantage some further space. It is in itself of great embryological 
and physiological interest. It presents many problems still unsolved. 
And it may be taken as a type of biological controversy with which 
it will be to the student's advantage to become acquainted. 

In approaching the question from the present-day standpoint it 
appears impossible to get round the fact that in two of the most 
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archaic groTips of Vertebrates (Elaamobraiichii and Dipnoi) the motor 
nerve-trunk is already present as a protoplasmic bridge at a time 
when myotome and spinal cord have not yet commenced to recede 
from one another. It does not seem possible to explain the appear- 
ances recorded in these cases by any conceivable errors of o])8erva- 
tion. But if such })ridges exist in these relatively archaic groups, 
the balance ol’ ])robability is entirely on the side of their represent- 
ing the ])riinitive mode of development of nerve-trunks in general, 
and of a fundamentally similar mode of development occurring 
in other Vertebrates tliough possibly in a modified and less distinct 
form. 

On the other hand appearances of the kind which led to the 
original formulation of the His view, and which are still adduced in 
its sup])ort, and winch are (easily observed in series oj‘ st^ctions 
through almost any type of Vertebrate embryo — nerve -trunks 
passing out Irom the spinal cord and ending freely amongst the 
mesenchyme — are peculiarly apt to be misleading. 

Such a misleading appearance is produdl^.d sometimes by compara- 
tively siinyde causes — ^l)y breakages of the nerve-trunk or by the 
nerve-trunk passing away out of the plane of a section and being 
unrecognizable when cut transversely in a neighbouring section. In 
other cases the appearance of a freely ending nerve-trunk is due to 
the portion of nerve-trunk which has received its protoifiasmic sheath 
being distinctly visible in a stained section, while the delicate peri- 
j)heral portion which is still naked is practically unrecognizalde. On 
account of such liability to misinterpretation a very large proportion 
of the observational evidence which supports the His view is open to 
suspicion. 

A physiological difficulty whicli has been raised against accepting 
the His view is that involved in the idea that the free end of the 
growing fibre tracks down and finds its appropriate end-organ. It 
is pointed out that it never makes a mistake — neveu- becomes joined 
up to a wrong end cell. And yet,* if it be tlie case that nerve-fibres 
do grow outwards with free ends in the way involved in the His 
theory, certain experimental results show that such fi))r(}s do ]K)Ssess 
a very decided power of making mistakes. Tliis is brought out 
clearly by the beautiful experiments of Braus (1905). 

In the experiments in (question Braus made use of the method, 
invented by Born and developed by Harrison, Spemann and others, 
in which portions of one amphibian embryo are grafted upon the 
body of another, when the grafted portion (“parasite” — Braus) pro- 
ceeds to develop as part of the individual (“ autosite ” — Braus) upon 
which it has been grafted. 

In the experiments which are most important in their bearing on 
the point now under discussion the early rudiment of the pectoral 
limb was grafted upon a host in the region of the head. In tliis 
position the rudiment went on developing into a perfectly normal 
limb containing a normal arrangement of the limb nerves. Now the 
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iinplaiited liinl) in such a (Fig. 64) is situated in a region inner- 
vated by tlie facial nt^rve and the study of st^ctions showed that the 
nerves in tin* iinidanted limb were continuous centrally with 
branch (^8 of the facial nerve. 

If we attempt to interj)ret this (*x])eriment on outgrowth view 
we find ourselves compelhid to admit that the facial fibres concerned 
made the serious mistake of growing into a limb rudiment and then 
continued on their mistaken course^ until finally they established the 
muscular connexions normal for the nerves of such a limb. Braus 


repeated this tyjxi of experiment in a number of cases and there 
appears to be no question as to the accuracy of his observations. If 
accurate, liowever, they provide a formidable, if not unsurniouii table, 
difficulty for the outgrowth view — a diffi- 
culty which is by no means got rid of by 
the suggestion (Harrison, 1908) that after 
arriving in the limb tlie mnwes are merely ^ 

guided in their growtli by the structures 
presemt in the transplanted part.” 

A similar difficulty is seen in post- ; 

emluyonic nerve -development in the fact 
well known to surgeons that functional 
continuity can be established between the 
cut centl’al stump of one nerve (e.g» spinal 

accessory) and the sevei’cd peripheral portion fig. 64 . —Young Toad (/low- 
of another (e,g, facial). Hnatvr) on wliich an addi- 

A.d ,0 ag«« i. th, deyel»i.men. of 

anastomoses between peripheral nerves such Braus, 1905.) 
as the well-known “ dialyneury of Gastero- 

pod molluscs, or the short circuiting of the left pulmonary nerve over 
the dorsal side of the oesophagus which has come about in the evolu- 
tion of the Crossopterygians and Lung-fishes. 

All such cases present great if not insuperable difiiculties to the 
His view. 


Again much of the evidence which is brought to the support of 
the His view is seen when looked at critically to be less convincing 
than it appears to be at first sight. Thus for example with the 
experiments of Harrison alrtNidy described, which ari‘. regarded by 
their author as settling the whole question. Their true value will 
become more apjjarent if we bring Harrison’s results into correlation 
with tb(‘ rt'siilts (]cscril)ed above for Lepidosiren. 

As has already been shown, in this animal the motor nerve-trunk 
is represented at an (^arly stage by a bridge of soft fragile protoplasm. 
These bridges require a very favourable object and very careful 
technicpie for their detection, and it is clear that one could not 
expect to see them in comparatively coarse preparations made by 
excising a piece of living unfixed spinal cord. Tlier(‘ is tbeixdbn^ no 
guarantee tliat siieh protoplasmic nerve-rudiments were not already 
present in tlie pieci‘s ol’ spinal cord investigated by Harrison. 
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Let it be assumed that such au experiment is repeated upon 
Lepidosiren with a small piece of spinal cord rudiment with the 
protoplasmic bridge attached to it (Fig. 65, A). The piece of spinal 
cord is well supplied with food material in the form of yolk and, if 
kept under suitaljle conditions, it would go on developing. So also 
miglit the protoplasmic bridge, for every one agrees that the metabohc 
control of the motor nerve is exercised by the central ganglion-cell 
nuclei within the s})inal cord. If this liappened and the process 
went on quite normally we should get in succession stages such 

as those shown in B . and G of 
Fig. 65. 

Now these would be inter- 
preted by Harrison presumably 
as demonstrating the (jutgrowth 
view, whereas all that they really 
show is tliat, given suitable con- 
ditions, the motor nerve increases 
ill length — a fact which of course 
is obvious. What is needed as a 
demonstration of the His view 
is not merely to show tliat a 
nerve -trunk increases in length 
but to show (1) that it normally 
has a free end and (2) that it 
grows within tlie body at a 
greater rate than the tissiu^s in 
which it is embedded, so that 
there is brought about a differ- 
ential movement in whicli tlui 
free end pushes its way through 
the tissues surrounding it. This 
has not been shown liy Harri- 
son’s experiments nor could it 
possibly l)e shown by this type 
of experiment. In Lepidosiren 
the study of sections shows as has already been })oiiited out that, 
although the motor nerve-trunk grows actively in length with the 
increase in bulk of the body, at no period from the earliest stage 
figured has it a free end ; it is throughout connected with its end- 
organ.^ 

In a word, it appears to the present writer that what are 
commonly regarded as the most convincing pieces of evidence in 
favour of tlie His view are by no means convincing. 

Views resembling that of His in that they also involve an out- 



Fio. 65. — Drawings taken from the same 
preparations as tliose illiistruted in Fig. 60, 
showing a piece of spinal cord with the 
<leveloping motor nerve hut ignoring the 
myotome which is in the actual embryo 
continuous with the outer end of the nerve. 


^ The actively moving pseudopodium- like tags whicli Harrison observed at the 
end of his outgrowing nerve-trunk are believed by the present writer to be mesen- 
chymatous in their nature — possibly shreds of sheath protoplasm. It is a general 
feature of embryonic mesenchyme that its protoplasm shows active amoeboid move- 
ment. 
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growth of the motor trunk from the spinal cord, but differing from it 
in the essential feature that the outgrowth is simply protoplasmic 
and not fibrillar, have been enunciated by some modern workers such 
as Dohrn and Held. Dohrn (1888) describes the motor nerve-rudi- 
ment as arising by a “plasmatic outflow from the neural tube*’ but 
Patou later on finds that at the stage referred to by Dohrn the 
mnwe-rudimimt is already continuous at its outer end with the 
protoplasm of the myotome. 

Held (1909) also ri'gards the motor trunk as arising by outgrowth 
from th(^ spinal cord at a time when the myotome is still com- 
parativ(^ly clost^ to it. It has to be borne in mind in interpreting 
such sections as Held figures that there is mon^ liability to error in 
demonstrating the af)sence of continuity than in demonstrating its 
presence, owing to the extreniely fragile character of the nerve- 
trunks during (virly stages in development and their consequent 
liability to rupture during the ordinary ju’ocesses of prtjparation 
which precede section -cutting. 

It is sonnitimes said that the difficulty attaching to the His view 
involved in the idea of the nerve-fibre tracking down its own 
particular end-organ disappears if the view is taken that the out- 
growth takes place at a stage so early as that indicated by Dohrn 
and Held. But as a matter of fact this involves, as indicated, a 
distinct departure from the view enunciated by Ilis according to 
which not merely undifferentiated protoplasm but definite fibrillated 
trunks grow out from the spinal cord. Further ii\ as Held believes, 
the individual fibrils grow out in the substance of the protoplasmic 
outgrowth eacli one has still to seek out the particular portion of the 
myotome which will eventually be converted into its own proper 
muscle-cell — a vii;w which, looking to the comparatively undiffer- 
entiated condition of the myotome cells at these early stages, is even 
more difficult to comprehend physiologically than the outgrowth 
towards a specialized muscle. 

The embryological evidence upon which the His view rests is 
s(;cn, when submitted to critical examination, to be unconvincing. 
The same is the case with the observational evidence u])on which 
the Iklfour view rests. The nuclei and cell-bodies which commonly 
give a multicellular appearance to the nerve - rudiment are quite 
reasonably interpretable as sheath -cells, i.e. mesenchyme elements 
which have collected round and it may be migrated into the, at 
first noncellular, nerve-trunk. 

In Leiddosiren, with its coarse and heavily yolk-laden mesen- 
chyme, it is comparatively easy to distinguish such elements from 
the actual nerve-trunk embedded in them, but in most Vertebrates 
this criterion is not available and there is no certain means of 
distinguishing in ordinary microscopic preparations the protoplasm 
of the niirve-trunk from that of the sheath-cells. 

The primitive })rotoplasmic bridge described in 1902 for 
Lepidosiren as representing the motor trunk at a time when 
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myotome and spinal cord have not yet commenced to move apart, 
confirmed later in the case of the motor trunks of Elasmobranchs 
by Baton, and in the case of the olfactory nerve of various 
Vertebrat(i8 by Elliot Smith and others, seems to rest upon a secure 
basis of obstuvation. It is difficult, therefore, to avoid the 
expectation that the progress of future nisearch will show such a 
primitive protoplasmic bridge between centre and end-organ to be 
the normal Ibreruimer of nerves in general. 

But, if this be so, we are faced by the question as to the actual 
mode of origin of siudi bridges and here we pass into a region 
where direct observation is cither impossible or unreliabk^. Those 
who accept Hensen’s views in their (‘utirety would look upon 
them as representing intercellular connexions persisting from the 
earliest segmentation stagers. Reasons have already been given 
(p. f^7) for disbelieving in the pusistencic of such bridges between 
the cells of the segmenting egg. The (jonnexion appears certainly 
to arise at some later period — but exactly when seems to be a 
question incapabhi of answer by direct observation. 

When considering these general problems regarding the nervous 
system it should be borne in mind that the nervous system has for 
its main purpose the keeping of the various parts of the body linked 
together into an organic whole, in spite of their increasing differentia- 
tion and specialization. It has for its function the providing of 
exquisitely specialized pathways by which the living impulses can 
traverse the whole length of a relatively immense body at least 
as readily as they originally did the minute blob of ancestral 
protoplasm. 

Bearing in mind this primary consideration will cause one to 
reflect that the evidence must be overwhelming before one is 
justified in believing that this organ system, whose most striking 
functional feature is continuity, has come in the course of evolution 
to be characterized by the structural discontinuity involved in the 
neurone theory of adult structure, or in the outgrowth theory of 
ontogenetic development. 

Again it is important to bear in mind the high degree 
of probability attached to the view, originated long ago by 
0. and R. Hertwig (1878), that the nervous system of the higher 
metazoa, including Vertebrates, has been evolved out of a sub- 
epithelial nervous network of the kind still seen in some of the more 
lowly organized groups such as Coelenterata and Echinodermata, 
We may suppose that such a plexus was present in the far back 
ancestors of Vertebrates over the basal surface of both ectoderm and 
endoderni cells (as in modern Actinians, Havet, 1901) and that nerve- 
trunks became evolved as local condensations of such a network, 
just as we still see in the nerve-strands of a Medusa or a Starfish. 

In this connexion, it is of interest to note that according to the 
protostoma theory of the fundamental structure of the vertebrate 
body, which will be found stated later, in Chapter IX., the points 
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represented by the two ends of the motor trunk were originally in 
close proximity, and a condensed strand of the network joining the 
two points would naturally be left as a bridge when they became 
separated by the deepening of the cleft between mesoderm and 
endoderm (cf. Fig. *66). 

To sum up, in regard to the mode of development of the nerve- 
trunks, it seems reasonable in the j)resent state of our knowledge 
(1) to reject definitely that portion of the Henseii view which 


looks on the jjrotoplasmic bridges 
as having persisted from tlie com- 
mencement of segmentation, 

(2) to regard the His view of 
free-ending fibrillated outgrowth as 
non-proven and i‘or various reasons 
improbable, 

(3) to believe that the nerve- 
trunk already exists as a proto- 
plasmic bridge l)etween centre and 
end-organ at a period when tliese 
are still in immediate contact, even 
although tliis has up to the present 
been definitely shown by actual ob- 
servation only in a few peculiarly 
favourable instances, 

(4) to leave the exact period at 
which the protoplasmic bridges come 
into existence an absolutely open 
question as being beyond the limit 
of reliable obstirvatioii, 

(5) as regards tlie sheath of 
Schwann, to accept the view that it 
is derived Irom mesenchyme. 

It will be noticed that little has 
been said so far regarding the mode 
of development of the actual neuro- 
fibrillae. Their origin is indeed 
unverifiable by direct observation, 
with any certainty, owing to their 
minute size. They appear to spread 
outwards from the centre, and 




Fkj. 66. — Illustrating the structure of a 
hypothetical primitive Vertebrate at 
a time when the protostoma was still 
open. Tn the lower ligure an entero- 
coelic pocket, tlie rmlimeiit of a 
mesoderm segment, is becoming de- 
marcate<l from the rest of the endo- 
derm by the downward spreading of 
a split between tlie points a and b. 
In the earlier stage shown in the 
upper figure this split hits not yet 
begun to develop, and the points a 
and h are seen in close proximity to 
one another on the outer surface of 
the endoderm. 

•iii.p, incdnllnry plate ; p.«, j)rotostoina. 


Held interprets this appearance by a kind of His theory on a 
minute scale, holding that each fibril grows out with a iree end 
through the protoplasmic bridge. On the other hand if it be the 
case as suggested on p. 112 that the fibrils simply represent the 
specialized paths of nerve impulses there would be nothing surprising 
in their becoming visible first in the neighbourhood of the ganglion- 
cell from which the impulses start and from which also is exercised 
control over the metabolism of the nerve-trunk. Were this the 
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case we should get appearances which would closely simulate growth 
of freely ending fibrils — centrifugal in the case of motor nerves and 
centripetal in the case of sensory nerves. 

This view as to the meajiing of the fibrils bridges over a good 
many of the difficulties in the way of accepting the outgrowth view, 
either as regards the individual fibrils or the nerve-trunk as a whole. 
Thus th(^ secondary establishment of anastomoses between peripheral 
nerves becomes less surprising if it be the case that undifferentiated 
protoplasm is liable to develop nerve-fibrils as a reaction to the 
passage of nerv(^ impulses through it, for wherever there are nerves 
there’ must be a certain amount of leakage of the particular form of 
energy which constitutes the nerve impulse. 

So also with the joining up of the central and peripheral ends of 
a severed nerve or of the (^e.ntral stump of one nerve with the peri- 
pheral portion of another. In such cases we should assume that 
indifferenl) protoplasm accumulating between the cut ends gradually 
becomes librillated in response to the passage of more or less 
imperfect impulses through it, the newly developed portions of 
fibril being necessarily, from their mode of formation, continu- 
ous with both central and peripheral fibrils, leading respectively 
to the ** high -potential and the “ low-potential end of the nerve- 
fibre. 

Again it is known that a mass of embryonic ganglionic tissiuj 
implanted into some abnormal portion of another individual may 
establish nervous connexions with the surrounding tissue. On the 
outgrowth hyi)oth(i8i8 this demonstrates error on the part of the 
outgrowing fibres: on the functional view it simply involves the 
gradual differentiation of paths along which impulses spread out- 
wards from the high potential ganglion-cells into the low potential 
surrounding tissue. 

On the whole, the present writer believes that this view, that the 
formation of nerve-fibrils is a response to functional activity, is at 
the present time the most plausible working hypothesis and also the 
one which is most likely to lead to fruitful research. Before leaving 
the subject it may be well to emphasize the fact that the solution of 
this general problem of nerve-development is to be sought in the 
study of Vertebrates of large-celled coarse histological texture, com- 
bined with a low degree of sj>ecialization of general structure. No 
amount of observations upon small-celled highly specialized Verte- 
brates will ever lead to a really convincing solution with the methods 
now at our disposal. 

Finally we would once more emphasize the fact that the kernel 
of the problem seems to centre round the origin of the fibrillae. Do 
they or do they not develop in a pre-existing bridge of protoplasm ? 
Assuming that they do, the possibility of such bridges dating back 
to the period of segmentation seems to be definitely excluded. The 
question at what precise moment they do Jbecome established seems 
to be of minor importance. 
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While the present writer is inclined to believe that the junction 
is already in existence while end-organ is still in close apposition to 
the central nervous system there is no difficulty in principle in the 
way of admitting that tlu^ bridge may in certain cases be formed 
somewhat later, as Dohrn describes, provided always that the gap to 
be bridged over is small and the bridge itself proto])lasmic and not 
fibrillar. It is probably along such lincis that we may look for a 
reconciliation between the supporters of His (the outgrowth view) and 
those who believe in the protoplasmic bridge view but it will involve 
dropping what are essential features in the outgrowth view as enunci- 
ated by His himself — (1) that the outgrowth arises at a time when 
the end-organ has already retreated to a considerable distance' from 
the nerve-centre and (2) that th('- outgrowth is already fibrillated dur- 
ing the outgrowing process and before it is united to its end-organs. 

Spinal Ganglia and Dorsal Roots. — As has already been in- 
dicated, the central nervous system of the Vertebrate consists in its 
most ]jrimitive condition of a specialized area of the ectoderm of the 
dorsal surface. It is further very characteristic of the Vertebrate 
that those ganglion-cells which belong especially to the sensory fibres 
have become concentrated into segmen tally arranged clumps towards 
the margin of the nervous plate and have eventually come to lie out- 
side the limits of the actual plate, or tube into which the plate be- 
comes converted. These little detached pieces of the central nervous 
system are the ganglia of the dorsal roots or the spinal gangliad 

During actual ontogeny the ganglion rudiments in some ceases 

Birds, Fig. 67, A) bc^come distinctly apparent while the spinal 
cord is still in tlu*- form of an o])on medullary ])late. They ap])ear 
in the form of a continuous proliferation fiom the inner surface of 
the ectoderm in the angle ])etweeu the medullary plate and the 
external ectoderm. In such cases the two rudiments l)ecome carried 
in towards one another, as the edges of the medullary plate curve 
inwards to form the neural tube, and undergo fusion across the mesial 
plane. Tht^re is thus formed a median unpaired plate or tract of cells 
lying just over the roof of the neural tube and between it and the 
external ectoderm. This is known as the neural crest (Marshall). 

Mor(i usually the ganglionic rudiment makes its first appearance 
aft(U’ tlu'. closure of the neural tube and in such cases the paired stage 
of the rudiment is slurred over, the neural crest being formed by 
proliferation of the roof of the neural tube. This is well seen in the 
case of Elasmobranchs (Fig. 67, B, C). 

However it originated, the plate-like neural crest splits into two 

^ There is reason to believe that this is an instance of a widespread tendency in 
evolution for groups’of ganglion-cells to undergo gradual sliifting towards the direction 
from which their most frequent afferent impulses come. In other words there is a 
tendency to shorten the afterent path by shifting the cell-body. This principle of 
neurobiotaxis has been developed by Ariens-Kappers in his various papers (e.gr. 1913). 
It is particularly conspicuous in the changes whicli have come about in the position of 
the ganglionic centres of the various cranial nerves within the brain in the different 
groups of Vertebrates. 
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Integral halv(‘s and then grows outwards on each side opposite each 
niyotoim*,, each outgrowth representing a single spinal ganglion. 
Ev(*ntually these l)r(‘ak apart but in some of the more primitive 
Vertebrates the intervening portions of neural crest persist for a 
time in the form of a distinct longitudinal commissure (Fig. 68) 
linking up the series of spinal ganglia to one another (Elasmohranchii 
— Baliour: Dipnoi). 

The mode of d(ivelo])meiit of the fibres forming the dorsal root, 
whether by outgrowtli from the ganglion -cells of the spinal ganglion 
or by differentiation of an aln;ady existing ])rotoplasmic bridge, comes 



C 

Fj<i. C7. — Illustrating tlie inoUe of orij^iu of tljo spinal ganglia. 

enitiryo witti fouf m«*so<l<*rrn SHgrin*n(.s (altfr Nanmayi . I:»n(l); ainl O. Tur/K’ilii I niin. 
embryo (after Dolirn, li)02); ect, ectotierm ; rudiment ol ganglion ; s.f, s))iiial cord. 

under the general controversy as to nerve-development and need not 
be specially discussed. 

Cranial Nerves. — Tlie development of the c-ranial nerves has 
been investigated by many wi»rkeis and an immense amount ot 
detailed observation has been accumulated. There is however great 
discre])aiKiy in detail between the results obtained by different 
workms, tmd much of the observation seems to be perilously near 
the limit of proiiahle error. Consequently the material seems hardly 
ripe for treatnamt in a text-book of a gen^ul kind and notliing of 
tin? soi’t will l)e attempted here beyond noting one or two points of 
part i (iular i m portance.^ 

^ A iiiodern account of the development of cranial nerves will l)e found in 
Neumayr (1906). 
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In the first place we find in the head region as in the trunk a 
tendency for the nerve-fibres to come oil froni the central nervous 
system in segmentally arranged clumps, and for the motor fibres to 
be situated more ventrally and the sensory more dorsally. In the 
head region however the dorsal root becomes reinforced by a large 
mass of motor iilaes wliicli liave become shifted dorsalwards and 
incorporated with it. 

A neural creKst develops resemlding that of the trunk and in the 
lUrds it can be seen similarly to have a paired origin, arising before 
the complete closure of the medullary tube. This neural crest of the 
brain region forms an anterior prolongation of that in the trunk : it 
is quite continuous with the latter, it develops outgrowths similarly, 
and the intervening portions here also persist for a time as a longi- 
tudinal commissure. A number of the most important cranial nerves 



Fig. 68 . — Acanlhlosy siagt- 2:3, 9 mm. long, sliowing ganglia of craiiinl and sjiinal nerves. 

(AIUt Scaninioii, 1911.) 

inf, intftstino ; lens ; li, liver ; j)an, pancreas ; ganglia of spinal nerves ; Thy thyroid ; 

Vy ventricle ; y.c, visceral cleft ; y.st, yolk -stalk ; IV, V, etc., ganglia of cranial nerves, 

are simply prolongations of the outgrowths in question — V, VII, 
VIII, IX and X. 

A conspicuous feature in the development of the cranial nerves is 
that in portions of their length they receive components directly from 
localized thickenings (placodes) of the ectoderm (Kupffer, Beard) a 
possible reminiscence of the time when nerve-trunks became evolved 
out of a plexus in direct relation to the external ectoderm. 

I. The Olfactory nerve is unrivalled amongst all the sensory 
nerves of the Vertebrates as a subject for investigation on account 
of its large size, its short uncomplicated course and its retention of 
comparatively primitive conditions even in the adult. Research 
should therefore be specially concentrated upon its mode of 
development. 

In the case of LepidosireUy as already indicated, Elliot Smith has 
shown that the olfactofy nerve is sinqfiy a, drawn-out primary 
connexion between brain and olfactory organ, already ])resent at a 
period before these organs have begun to move apart. 

In other vortebratcks (Elasmobranchs — llcdm, i'chuxsts, Ampliibians 
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— Cameron and Milligan) there is evidence that the same mode of 
development holds. One of the important points to bo settled is 
whether the nuclei which are seen scattered about in the young 
nerve-trunk and which give it a syncytial appearance are not really 
immigrant sheath nuclei. The conditions in Lepidosiren where it is 
easy to distinguisli the heavily yolked sheath protoplasm make it 
appear probable that this will ))e found to be tlu; case. 

II. The optic nerve is not a true peripheral nerve comparable 
with the other cranial nerves but simply a narrow isthmus or stalk 
coniKicting the main brain with its outlying portion which forms the 
retina. Its development is mentioned in the description of the eye. 

III, IV and VI. The oculomotor, pathetic and abducent nerves 
appear to agree exactly in their main developmental features with 
ordinary motor nerves of the trunk (Neal, 1914). 

It is not proposed to say anything here regarding the topography 
of the cranial nerves but some ])oints regarding it will be touched 
upon later on in connexion with the segmentation of the head. 

Sympathetic. — The sympathetic ganglia, as was first shown by 
Balfour (1878) for Elasmobranchs, are derived directly from the 
spinal (or cranial) nerves. In its earliest recognizable stage the 
ganglion forms a swelling on the course of the nerve just ventral to 
and continuous with the spinal ganglion. With further development 
the ganglion bulges more and more pronouncedly towards the mesial 
plane at about the level of the dorsal aorta. The nerve-trunk in 
this region now splits longitudinally and the ganglion becomes 
shifted farther towards the mesial plane, lying immediately over the 
posterior cardinal vein and remaining connected by a slender bridge 
— the ramus communicans — with the spinal nerve from which it 
has become split off. 

In Sauropsida the sympathetic ganglia arise in similar fashion. 
In Amphibia and Sauropsida, where the sympathetic ganglia are in 
the adult connected by a longitudinal trunk, this latter is said to 
arise secondarily, the ganglia being at first quite separate. In view, 
however, of the difficulty of detecting such nerve-trunks in early 
stages of development it will be well not to dismiss altogether the 
possibility that the ganglia are after all in continuity from the 
beginning. 

From the basis of the sympathetic system so laid down extensions 
apparently sprout out into the various tissues which are eventually 
innervated by this system — but again there has to be admitted great 
possibility of error. The problem of the mode of development of 
these obscure portions of the nervous system will probably only be 
satisfactorily settled after we know with certainty the processes at 
work in the development of the main nerve-trunks and ganglia. 

The Organs of Special Sense. — We may take it that in the 
early stages of the evolution of the nervous system, while this 
system was still a diffuse network, there were already present 
'scattered sensory cells — cells specialized for the reception of im- 
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pressions from without. Local concentrations of such sensory cells 
and their further specialization for the better perception of some 
particular type of stimulus has led to the evolution of the various 
organs of special sense. 

The special sense organs of the vertebrate fiill into two categories 
— (1.) the organ of vision, perhaps the oldest organ of special sense, 
wliich is developed within the limits of the central nervous system 
and (Tl.) the other organs of special sense which have probably arisen 
more recently from the sense cells of the skin outside the limits of 
the central nervous system. 

As the organs belonging to the second category have evolved less 
far from the primitive condition they will be considered first. They 
appear to have become specialized functionally in two different 
directions, those in the neighbourhood of the mouth for the apprecia- 
tion of differences in cluunical composition — the organs of taste and 
smell — and those on other parts of the body surface for the apprecia- 
tion of vibrations of the surrounding medium — the lateral line 
organs and the organ of hearing. 

Olfactory Organ. — The olfactory organ arises in the form of a 
localiz(Hl thickening of the ectoderm on each side towards the anterior 
end of tlie head. Later this thickened ectoderm l)ecome8 deprcjssed 
])elow the general surface so that it assumes a saucer- and later a 
cup-sliape; its external opening eventually becomes comparatively 
narrow. 

In many of the Elasmobranch fishes the olfactory organ retains 
throughout life the condition of a simple inpushing of the skin 
opening to the exterior on the ventral side of the snout. In many 
Vertebrates on the otlu‘.r hand characteristic changes come about in 
tlui relations of the external opening. Those will best be understood 
l.)y considering first what happens in the lung-fish Protopterus as 
shown by Fig. 69. In A and B the olfactory organ is visible as a 
little rounded dimple on each side. In C the dimple has become a 
deep groove running obhquely from before backwards and outwards. 
It is further seen that this groove is becoming involved in the 
sinking in of the skin to form the buccal cavity. In D and E the 
groove has become a de.ep slit narrow in its middle part and dilated 
at its two ends. Finally, in the stage represented in F, the margins 
of the narrow part of the slit have undergone complete fusion so 
that tlie continuous slit of the preceding stage is now represented 
merely by its terminal portions which form two widely separated 
rounded openings — the anterior and posterior nares (olf^ and olf^). 

Turning to the other Vertebrates we find various divergences 
from this simplest mode of origin of the external and internal nares 
as seen in Protopterus and Ceratodus, In the Actinopterygian fishes 
the phenomena are (piite similar to those described, only here 
differential growth leads to the gradual shifting of the olfactory 
organ and its openings from the ventral side of the snout up to its 
dorsal side. The result is a topographical reversal of the positions of 
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anterior and poHterior iiaria : the morphologically posterior iiaris 
coming to lie in front of that which was originally anterior. 

In the Amphibian and Amniote the upper lip, which completes 
the Imccal cavity in front, is situated hetween the anterior and 
posterior narial o])enings, so that the latter opens into the buccal cavity 



Flu. 69. — Ventral views of lieud region of larva of Prolopterus at stages 31 (A), 32 (B), 34 
(0), 34 (D), 35 (E), aiul 36 - (F), to illustrate the development of the olfactory organ. 

c.o, c<anent organ ; e.g, external gill ; olf, olfactory organ ; oip, anterior (“external ’’) naris ; oZ/2, 
posterior (“internal ") naris. In C the curved line running across the ventral side of the head is the 
posterior margin of the mouth: the darkly shaded gi-ooves passing inwards and forwards from its 
outer ends are the olfactory rudiments. 


(internal naris), while the former remains outside (external naris). 
In the developing Amniote embryo (cf. Fowl, Chap. X.) the general 
arrangements, while essentially the same as those of Protopterus, are 
somewhat obscured by the modelling of the face region. The ridge 
which forms the upper lip, or anterior boundary of the buccal cavity, 
is cut across by the olfactory slit, here a wide and deep cleft, into a 
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iiiediaii portion (median nasal process) and a lateral portion 

(maxillary process). 

Thvi ridge l>oimding the olfactory involution on its outer side 
remains for a time separated by a distinct groove from the maxillary 
process but as the latter grows forwards it obliterates this groove as 
well“as the superficial portion of the cleft whicli separates it from 
the median nasal process, the deep portion of the cleft remaining as 
a definitive canal leading from olfactory organ to buccal cavity. 

In Amphiliians, as in Lepidosiren among the, lung-fishes, the 
posterior naris is frequently formed as a secondary perforation which 



FUf. 70. — Horizontal sei-tions tlirougli tho olfactory organs of PoUfptrrn.s ol' .-stages 
25 (A), 2() (B), aiul 27 (0). 

c.o, cement organ ; olf, oll'actoiy nulimeiit; o/i//, optic .stalk ; Thai cavity of thalamencophalon. 


breaks through from tin* posterior portion of the olfactory organ into 
the part of tlie buccal cavity lined by “ eiidoderm.*’ Tliis is a 
secondary modification of a type which will be discusstid in the next 
chapter in the description of the development of the buccal cavity in 
these forms. 

The first rudiment of the olfactory organ lias been described as a 
thickening of the ectoderm. As in the case of other nervous or 
glandular devidopments of the ectoderm the superficial layer (Fig. 70) 
takes no part in its formation. Commonly it degenerates and 
disappears over tlie actual olfactory epithelium. Again, as frequently 
happens in the development of primitively hollow organs, the rudi- 
ment may be for a time solid, forming a simple solid downgrowth in 
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which a cavity makes its appearance secondarily, the actual involu- 
tion of the surface being delayed or reduced or absent (Fig. 71). 

Sometimes, as is well shown in the case of Poly'pterus (Fig. 70, A), 
the olfactory thickenings are at first continuous across the mesial 
plane and this fact, taken in consideration with the fact that in the 
Lampreys the olfactory organ of the adult is unpaired, obviously 
suggests the possibility that the olfactory organ of Vertebrates in 
general was originally unpaired (Kuplfer). Though this must be 
admitted as a possibility the evidence does not appear to be sufficient 
to give the idea probability in view of the fundamentally paired 
character of the portions of the ])rain associated with the olfactory 
, organ, even in the case of the cyclo- 

stomes where the organ as a whole has 
an unpaired appearance. 

After the olfactory involution has 
become definitely established it under- 
goes various complications of form, 
differing in detail in the various groups 
but consisting for the most part of 
l)ulgings outwards on the part of the, 
lining epithelium so as to bring about 
an increase in its area. In the Elasrno- 
branch these outgrowths take the form 
of parallel grooves which gradually 
become converted into deep slits 
separated by thin partitions — the 
Schneiderian folds. In Crossopterygians 
instead of numerous folds with free 
edges complete septa are formed which 
radiate out Irom an axis Ibrmed by 
the ollactory nerve and divide the 
.cavity as seen in transverse section 
into distinct chambers, the lining of which in turn forms deep folds. 
In the higher forms the outgrowths of the olfactory lining are fewer 
in number and the projections left between them form the turbinals 
which have characteristic arrangements in the different groups. 

Amongst the Reptiles a conspicuous development of the olfactory 
apparatus is the Organ of Jacobson. This arises as a pocket-like 
outgrowth of the lining epithelium, on its mesial side and near its 
ventral edge, which becomes gradually constricted off‘ from the 
ollactory organ and opens into the buccal cavity in the region of the 
posterior nares. In Chelonians, Crocodiles and Birds this organ has 
disappeared except lor a possible vestige in the form of a transient 
bulging of the olfactory lining. 

A diverticulum which may correspond to Jacobson's organ makes 
its appearance in Lung-fishes and Urodeles but in this case it becomes 
gradually displaced outwards until it lies external to the olfactory 
cavity. 



Fid. '71. — Loiigitiidinal vertical sec- 
tion through Polypterys (stages 
28*29), showing the olfactory rudi- 
ment as a thickening of the deep 
layer of the ectoderm in which a 
cavity has developed secondarily. 
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A curiouH, poHsihly adaptive, arrangement has been noticed in 
late developmental stages of certain Sauropsida, where for a time the 
external nares are plugged by a proliferation of ec?toderm {Apteryx — 
T. J. Parker, Sphenndon — Deiidy). Such temporary obliteration of 
a channel at a period of devehipment whcire it is unne.cessary or 
harmful is a ]>heuomenon which occurs fairly frequently : examples 
of it will be met with later in connexion with the alimentary canal 
and the (^^ccretory organs. 

OiocYST. — The Vertebrates possesses a pair of otocysts situated 
one on each side of the hind-brain. Each arises in the ty])ical 
fashion familiar in the: invertebrates, by a sensory portion of ecto- 
derm becoming depiH'.sscid below the surface of the skin and eventu- 
ally isolated as a closed vesicle. As in th(», inv('Ttebrat('-s certain 
of the lining cells of the otocjyst secreb^ otolithic masses of Calcium 
carbonate. 

The otocyst of the Vertebrate however shows two developmtmts 
which do not ocicur amongst the invertebrates. Firstly, in (jonnexion 
with the. primitive function of the organ, that of balancing, the wall 
of the growing otocyst becomes moulded into the three semi- 
circular canals whicli are arranged in planes at right angles to one 
another. These canals have for their function the analysis of any 
rotatory movement into its components in tliese three planes. And 
secondly a special region of the otocyst wall becomes specialized in 
connexion with a new sense — that of hearing — and grows out into 
a curved horn-like pocket, the lagena, which may become greatly 
enlarged and spirally coiled, in Vertebrates in which the sense of 
lu^aring is v(‘ry acute, forming the organ known as the cochlea. 

TIu 5 development of the otocyst may be (kjscribed as it occurs in 
tlie Fowl (K()tliig and Brugsch, 1902). The otocyvSt begins to make 
its appearance during the second day of incubation as a thickened 
area of ectoderm on each side of the hind-brain. This thickened 
area becomes de])ress(*d below tlu^ general surface, forming a saucer- 
shapt'd depression which gradually deiqieiis till it forms a deep pit. 
The lips of this pit, especially dorsally, grow inwards so as to constrict 
the opening which is liiially completely obliterated, the original open 
depression being thus converted into a closed, somewhat pear-shaped, 
sac the otocyst The wall of the otocyst remains for a time con- 
tinuous through a solid bridge with the outer ectoderm (Fig. 72, A) 
but as a rule this bridge persists merely for a very short time and 
only a small cellular tag attaclied to the otocyst rcunains to mark its 
position. 

As development goes on the otocyst increases in size l>y growth 
of its wall and this growth is especially marked veutrally and later- 
ally with the. result that the point which was originally connected to 
the ectoderm becomes displaced so as to be situated on the mesial 
side of the otocyst. This portion of the otocyst wall now comes to 
project upwards as a distinct pocket-like outgrowth th(' recess 
(Fig. 72, B, r). External to this a wider bulging of the wall fore- 

VOL. H K 
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shadows the anteri(jr vt^.rtical semioircular canal (a.v) and a little 
later a similar bulging more ventral in position — the horizontal 
canal (Ii.c). The lagena also is foreshadowed by a slight downward 
bulging of the floor of the otocyst. 

With further development the posterior vertical canal rudiment 




appears also as a bulg- 
ing of the otocyst wall 
continuous with that 
which will form the 
anterior canal (Eig. 72, 
C-F, p.v). The three 
canal rudiments come 
to project more and 
more ]_)romincntly, the 
recess assumes the 
tubular shape of the 
endolymphatic duct 
and the lower portion 
of the otocyst (saccule) 
with its proj(^cting 
lagenar pocket and en- 
dolymphatic duct be- 
comes more sharply 
marked off from the rest 
of the otocyst (utricle). 
The pouch -like rudi- 
ments of the semicir- 
cular canals, as they 
come to project more 
ireely from the utricle, 
assume a flattened form 
and finally the central 


Fig. 72. — Illustrating the development of the otocyst iu the portion of the wall on 

wards and fuses with 


A and B, early stages ; C, towards end of seventh day ; 1), to- 
wards end of eighth day ; E, live days ; F, towards end of ninth 
<lay ; O, towards end of twelfth day ; H, adult. A is a view from 
in front, B from behind, while C-H represent the left otocyst as 
seen from the left side, a.v, anterior vertical canal ; h.c, horizontal 
canal; lag, lagena; p.v, posterior vertical canal; r, recess; s.e, 
endolymphatic duct. 


that on the other. 

In this way the 
central portion of the 
cavity of each pouch 
becomes obliterated 


while the persisting 
peripheral part takes the form of a curved tube— the definitives canal. 
At first the space sulitended l)y the canal is traversed by a continu- 
ous septum formed out of the fused walls but this soon disappears 
leaving the canal as a freely projecting arch which opens into the 
utricle at each end. The ampulla appears at an early stage as a 
dilatation of ’the canal rudiment at one end. 


As will already have been gathered, the three canal rudiments do 
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not appear synchronously — the anterior vertical appearing first, then 
the horizontal and finally the posterior vertical. The same order is 
followed in subsequent development the anterior vertical canal keep- 
ing ahead of the other two — probably a foreshadowing of the greater 
importance of this canal, parallel to the sagittal plane, in the function 
of flight. 

It should bii noticed that the posterior vertical canal assumes its 



Fiti. 73. — Development of the otocyst in Lung-lishes as seen in transverse sections. 
(From drawings by M. C. Cairncy.) 


A, Lfiiiidosireu, stage lil ; H, I’rotujitenis, stage 2y ; l.i fiklosirefi, stage ‘Js. A', iiotoclxtrd ; ot, 
otocyst ; rh, rhonibBiicephalon. In Fig. C the rudiment of the endolympliatie duet is visible as an out- 
growtli from the otocyst wall dorsally and mesially. 

position at right angles to the planes of the other two secondarily. 
At first its rudiment is continuous with and almost in the same plane 
as the anterior canal but as it assumes the tubular form it swings 
outwards and forwards slipping, as it does so, over the horizontal 
canal in the way indicated in Fig. 72, F, G, H. 

The otocyst of Vertebrat(*s in genei'al develops along similar lines 
to those described for the Fowl while presenting modifications in 
detail. The sensory epithelium is a development of the deep layer 
of the ectoderm and in cases where the ectoderm is distinctly two 
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layenid during the early stages of otocyst development the suijer- 
iicial layer is seen to pass over tlie rudiment unaltered (Fig. 73, A). 
In Lung-fishes the cavity of the otocyst appears secondarily in the 
midst of an apparc^ntly solid downgrowth of th(^ deep layer of the 
ectoderm (Fig. 73, B) hut the examination of earlier stages (Fig. 
73, A) shows that lu'-re also there is an actual involution of the dee]) 
layer although there is at first no j)atent cavity. 

In the Elasmobranclis the otocyst retains throughout life its con- 
nexion with the exterior, the connexion becoming drawn out into a 
slender tube. In Birds the recess, and thercdbre the endolymphatic 
duct, re])rescnts the remains of this original connexion, but curiously 
enough in certain other Vertebrates ejj. Lung-fishes (Fig. 73, C) the 
last connexion of otocyst with external ectoderm lies lateral of and 
somewhat anterior to the endolymphatic duct which latter here 
develops as an independcmt outgrowth of the otocyst wall. This is 
to be looked on as n. secondary modification of the morc^ primitive 
arrangenient seen in Elasmobranclis. The structure named endo- 
lymphatic duct in Teleosts also arises as a seiioiidary outgrowth of the 
otocyst wall. 

The endolym])hatic duct or I'ccess commonly persists in the adult 
as a conspicuous blindly ending diverticulum of the otocyst wall. In 
Lung-lishes and Amphibians its wall proliferates actively giving rise 
to projecitions which in the Lung-fishes and some Urodeles, e.g, the 
Axolotl, meet to form an irregular sac over the roof of the fourth 
ventricle. In th(^ Anura the irregular thin-walled sac formed in this 
way spreads forwards and also laterally until it becomes continuous 
ventrally so as completely to surround the hind-brain. An unpaired 
prolongation of this sac extends tailwards immediately dorsal to the 
spinal cord within the vertebral canal. Paired outgrowths of this 
extend outwards along with each spinal nerve and ex])and at their 
ends round tlie spinal ganglia to form the calcareous bodies so con- 
spicuous in the adult frog. The whole system of outgrowths is con- 
spicuous in the adult from the white otolithic particles in its interior. 
The vertebral portions become eventually broken up into a network 
of irregular tubes which is interpenetrated by a network of cainllaries 
(Coggi, 1889). 

Somewhat similai* outgrowths of the endolymphatic duct make 
their appearance in Sauropsida although in this case they do not 
undergo the wide extension that they do in the', Anura. In the 
Geckos however they do become extendt'd so as to form a large 
superficially placed irregularly lobed sac which covers over a great 
part of the nt'ck region close under the skin (Wiedersheim). 

Lateral Line Organs.— These sense-buds (neuromasts), which 
are found arranged in rows on the head and body of fishes and 
aquatic ami)hibiana, take their origin in linear thickenings of the 
deep layer of the ectoderm which spread along the surface of the 
head and body and eventually become segmented u]) into separate 
pieces. In correlation with the function of these organs, which 
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apparently is to dete(;t slow vibrations in the water and is 
therefore closely allied to hearing, it is of interest to notice that 
the (Ectodermal rudiment from which tliey arise appears to l)e in 
some cases continuous at first with that whicli givc's rise to the 
otocyst. 

The sense organs are in correlation with tlu'ir origin at first 
placed superficially hut as developiiKEiit goes on they in most cases 
become depressed beneath the surfac(*, eitluu- in isolated pits or in 
continuous grooves. Tlu^ latter may in turn r(imain opim or may 
become covered in to form tubes except where at intervals openings 
remain kading to the exterior. This is th(* (Eondition which is 
reached in th(‘ adults of the majority of fishes. 

The lateral line sense organs being correlated with an aquatic 
habit commonly deg(‘nerate on th(E assum])tion of a terrestrial 
existence. Various Anura however which remain ])urely aquatic 
after metamorphosis retain their full e(piipment of lateral line 
organs. ^ 

Organ ok Tinkus. — In Lejyidodroi and J^rot()j)terus a peculiar 
organ of special senstE li(*s deeply embedded in the tissue on each 
side of the. h(‘ad in (‘1 os(e contact with the wall of the auditory 
capsule. This organ, discovered in Protoptcrus l)y Pinkus, has been 
shown by Agar (1900) to be developed from the ectodermal ingrowth 
which forms the outer end of the spiracular rudiimuit. 

-As the eye develops in the same general manner, differing 
only in detail, in the diffi^rent subdivisions of the Vertebrata it will 
be convenient to describe first its devedopment in the Fowl— the 
Vertebrate of which it is (‘asiest to obtain material for practical 
study. 

The first obvious rudiment of the eye consists of a projection of 
the side wall of the thalaniencephalon which juts out at right 
angles to the axis of the body and gives a characteristic hammer- 
shape to the fore-brain region (see Fig. 231, Chap. X.). A transverse 
section aiEross the head near its front end in a chick about the 
middle of the second day of incubation show\s (Fig. 284, I)) 
the thalaniencephalon extending out on each side as the optic 
outgrowth. 

As development goes on and mesenchyme accumulates between 
the brain-wall and the ectoderm the proximal part of each optic 
outgrowth becomes constricted, from above downwards, to form a 
relatively narrow optic ' stalk (Fig. 74, A, B, D, o.s). The optic 
outgrowth is closely apposed against the inner surface of the 
external ectoderm and a slight thickening of the latter soon 
becomes apparent just where it is in contact with the surface of 
the optic outgrowth in (Fig. 74, B, /). This thickening is the 
first rudiment of the lens. The lens-rudiment gradually bi’comes 
sunk below the general surface to form a saucer- and later a 
cup -shaped depression. As the rudiment becomes involuted in 
this way, the outer wall of the optic outgrowth also becomes 
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invagiuated to form ii c;u]j-like structure — the optic cup (Fig. 74, 


Fig. 71. — Dcvt loj.im iil of the eye as seen in transverse sections of Fowl eiuhryos. 

A, latter half ot’secdnil .l.iy of ineiibat imi : 15, end ot secninl day ; C, days ; l>, days : K, latt.<!r 
halfoflifth day. r</, exleiiial ectoderm ; 1. len.-, ; n.r, nidiinent of eye; n.s, optic stalk; ye/, i)i.i;iiieiil 
layer of retina ; r, nd ina ; fhal, wall of tluilaiiienceplialon. 

B and C). The cup-like lens-rudiment becomes gradually con- 
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strict(id off and finally coiiipletely separated from the outer 
ectoderm (Fig. 74, CJ and 1)). 

In the mean time a marked difference becomes apparent between 
the two layers forming the wall of the optic cup. The layer next 
the cavity of the cup becomes greatly thickened its cells becioming 
tall and columnar: it forms the rudiment of the visual layer or 
retina in the strict sense. The outer layer of the cup -wall on 
the other hand degenerates, it becomes thinner and later it de- 
l)osits melanin pigment in its cells. It foims the pigment-layer of 
the retina. 

The invagination of one wall of the optic outgrowth within the 
other is not confined to that portion of the outgrowth in proximity 
to the external ectoderm as might be supposed from the description 
so far. The invagination involves also the ventral wall of the 
rudiment towards its outer end and for some distance along the 
optic stalk. The result is that the wall of the optic cup is 
interrupted by a gap ventrally the ^oroid fissure ^ — ^and that the 
optic stalk for some distance from thi^ optic cup has a deep groove 
along its yentral side. 

The cavity of the optic cup, as is the case with cavities 
generally in the embryonic body, becomes filled with clear fluid 
secreted into it by the surrounding cells. This fluid becomes jelly- 
like later on and forms the basis of the vitreous body. 

As development goes on the eye increases greatly in size and 
assumes a spherical shape, the lens blocking up its opening towards 
the skin and the choroid fissure becoming obliterated by its lips 
coming tog(ither. The site of the fissure remains apparent for some 
time owing to the formation of pigment in the pigment-layer being 
delayed in its immediate mughbourhood. 

As the eye increases in size the Ketina for a time grows more 
actively than the rest so as to be thrown into wriid<les (Fig. 74, E). 
The lens which was a hollow V(*sicle becomes solid its cavity being 
filled up by a great thickening of its deep wall, the cells of which 
grow out into a tall columnar forju (Fig. 74, D and E). 

The essential parts of the eye as an optical instrument have now 
been laid down — the lens for the production of an image, the 
retinal wall of the optic cup for the reception of that image and the 
conversion of its light waves into nerve impulses, and the optic 
stalk which will become the optic nerve for the transmission of 
these impulses to the brain. To these essential parts there are 
added various accessory structures developed from iiiesenchymatous 
cells which accumulate round the parts of the eye already formed. 
In particular there is formed a protective capsule of tough con- 
nective tissue — the sclerotic with its transparent portion the 
cornea, covered externally by the ectoderm forming the corneal 

^ The term “choroid” fisHUve is in reality misleading, having been adopted when 
tlie fissure was interpreted as a cleft in the choroid, in the days before the existence 
of the pigment-layer of the retina was recognized. 
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along the dee}) Hiirtaoe of Hescemct’s iiiom])rane and there settle 
down to form a single layer of flattened cells. On the deep side of 
this corneal endothelium a split gradually develops in the jelly-like 
matrix : this contains a watery secretion (aqueous humor) and 
becomes the anterior chamber of the eye. The portion of matrix 
lying superficial to Oescemet s memhrane becomes colonized by cells 
from all round its margin. It forms the main portion of the cornea, 
wliile a thin layer lying next the (‘.ctoderm remains uiicolonized and 
gives rise to Bowman's membrane. 

Vitreous Body. -The e,avity of the o])tic cu]) is Irom tlie beginning 

filled with clear fluid which keeps 



it distended and tliere is no ap- 
parent reason to assume that this 
arises otherwise than by the same 
im^thod as holds with tlie eyes of 
many invt‘rtebrates i.e. as a secre- 
tion of the surrounding retinal cells. 
Tl le fluid gradually acipnres the 
jelly-like consistency characteristics 
of th(‘ fully-formed vitreous body. 

Amoebocytes wander at a coiii- 
])aratively early period into the 
vitreous rudiment — in the Fowl 
embryo about the third day — and at 
a later period a continuous mass of 
mesenchyme tissue projects into it 
through the cdioroid fissure. This 
mass of mesenchyme develops a 
network of blood-vesscds continuous 
with those of the surrounding tissue. 
In the morci primitive Xb^rtebrates 
this mesenchymatous mass rciaches 
no great development but in the 
TelcHjstei and tlu‘. Sauropsida, tlui 
most highly specialized groups 
amongst the non-mammalian Verte- 
brates, it does so and persists throughout lifc^, as the falciform 
process with its muscle-fibres for the purpose of accommodation in 
the one case (Teleostei), and the highly vascular, and probably mainly 
nutritive, pecten in the other (Sauropsida). 

Optic Nerve. — As already indicated the optic nerve is not strictly 
speaking a peripheral nerve at all. It is a slender drawn-out portion 
of the brain analogous with the olfactory tract of a teleostean fish, con- 
necting the main portion of the brain with the small highly special- 
ized portion which has become converted into the optic cup. Its 
function being a conducting one the main mass of this stalk-like 
portion of the brain is composed of white substance or nerve-fibres. 

These fibres instead of passing outwards over the rim of the cup 


Fig. 78. — Semidiagraiuiiiatic figure of tlic 
I)isected eye of a Vertebrate embryo 
{liana 8 mm.) to .show the cour.se of 
the optie nerve- til )re.s (after As.slieton, 
1892). 

c./, Wall of choroid lissure ; u, ganglion-cell ; 
i, indifferent, supporting, cell; 7 , lens; n,f, 
nerve-fibres : 71.7, pigment layer of retina ; n, 
percipient cell. 
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Kjstina. — The fully -devdopod retina — which it will be re- 
membered is morphologically a specialized portion of the brain-wall 
— is an organ of extreme complexity. Its structure even in the 
adult is by no means completely worked out, and our knowledge of 
the details of its histogenesis is most imperfect. The most conspicuous 
feature is the great increase in thickness, the retinal cells becoming 
slender and columnar in form, ijater on the nuckd are seen to become 
arranged in layers, this being an expression of the fact that the cells 
are also becoming specialized into layers of difiereiit structure and 
function. The details of development of these ani almost completely 
unknown and there is here an interesting field for investigation. 

The layer of visual or percipient cells lies on the proximal side of 
the retina, and their rods and cones — the special parts of the visual 
cells which are believed to have the function of converting liglit 



FiCt. 76. — Illustrating the development of the rods in Lepiifo.nren. The upper side of 
the figures represent the side turned away from the lens. 

A, B, C, D from slaj^o ; E, fully •levcloix-d visual coll at stage 38, fixed durin;,^ (•\i)osure to light : 
E*, similar element killed in tlie dniU. annular vacuole; f.g, fiitty gU.»hnles stained hlaek by 
osmic acid ; m.l, external limiting memlnane; n, nucleus of visual cadi ; r, rod. 


waves into nerve impulses — are at the ends of the cells which point 
away from the lens. To reach these rods and cones the light rays 
have therefore to traverse the whole thickness of the retina. This 
remarkable arrangement of the retina, precisely the opposite of wluit 
we should expect, is one of the characteristic features of Vertebrates. 
Its morphological significance is however at once made clear by a 
consideration of the main facts of development of the eyci as already 
outlined. These, in fact, show that what becoiiies the proximal 
surface of the retina, i.e. the surface which faces away from the lens, 
was originally part of the inner surface of the brain rudiment and 
therefore of the outer surface of the ectoderm before it became 
involuted to form the brain. 

The visual cells dt^velop therefore on wliat was originally a part 
of the outer surface of the body and their rods point in a direction 
which was originally outwards. The mode in which the rods (hwelop 
is illustrated by Fig. 70 which is taken from Lepidosiren (Graham 
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Kerr, 1902). Similar observations liavt^ been subsequently made in 
the case ol Amphibians. 

'J'be first ol)viouH sfctq) in the specialization of tln^ visual cell is 
the appearatuie of a fatty globule in its protoplasm. The end of the 
cell turiK^d away from the lens now grows out into a projection and 
pushes back the fine cutieailar limiting membrane (external limiting 
membrane) which has developed over this surface of the retina, into 
a little pocket. Tlie oil globule whicdi gradually increases -in size 
passes into this pocket (Fig. 70, A, f.y) and lies in it ensheatlied in 
protoplasm. Tlie protoplasm now becomes heapiid up into a little 
conical protuberaiute (Fig. 76, B, r) whicdi is the rudiment of the 
rod. At first the limiting membrane is distinct over the surface of 
the rod but gradually, as the lattcT assumes a cylindrical shape, its 
protoplasm takes on a clear structureless appearance throughout : it 
apparently becjomes in fact converted into cuticular material. This 
cylinder of cuticular material increases in size, assumes a character- 
istic appearance with alternating discs of dimmer and more trans- 
parent material as seen in th(‘ fixed specimen and the rod is complete 
(Fig 76, E and F/0- 

The rods complete their development sooner or later according as 
they are nearer or farther away from the optical axis of the eye and 
their time of development shows groat variation in different individuals. 
The cones in those Vertebrates in which cones are pre^sent are merely 
specialized rods. 

Lens. — The lens shows in its early stages, in various groups of 
V^'ertebrates, departures from the normal condition as described for 
the Bird, of exactly similar kinds to those seen in the devndopment 
of the otocyst. In particular, the lens tends to develop out ol‘ a solid 
downgrowth of the deep layer of the ectoderm. This is well seen 
in Elasmobranchs (Fig. 77, A-E) where a rounded solid lens-rudi- 
ment is formed by proliferation of the ectoderm, this rudiment 
becoming isolated and developing a cavity secondarily. It is of 
interest to notice that even here a slight dipping down of the external 
surface into the lens rudiment is apparent for a time (Fig. 77, B). 

In Amphibians, Lung-fishes and Teleostomatous fislies the lens 
arises in a manner intermediate between what occurs in Elasmo- 
branchs and what occurs in Sauropsida. In the forms mentioned 
the lens arises as a downgrowth of the deep layer of the ectoderm 
(Fig. 77, F-I) and in some cases this downgrowth is simply an 
invagination of this layer, the only difference from the Sauropsidan 
condition being that here the opening of the invagination is closed 
by the superficial layer being continued across it (Fig. 77, J, K). 

As regards the later stages in the development of the lens all that 
need be said is that it undergoes an enormous increase in size — by 
absorbing nourishment from its surroundings, for it has no blood- 
vessels — the cells of the deep wall becoming greatly elongated and 
taking on a clear glassy appearance, while the superficial wall remains 
as a layer of cubical epithelial cells over the outer surface of the lens. 



Sclerotic, Cornea, Choroid. — These portions of the eyeball 
are gradually differentiated out of mesenchynie which becomes 
concentrated round the primary parts of the eye. Tn the case of the 
cornea the first stage in the developmental process consists in the 
accuiii Illation between lens and ectoderm of a clear jelly-like secretion 


Fio. 77. — Variations in the early stages ol' the developiiiont of the 
A-K, ri istiiirus’, F-I, N/m/oa (after Rahl, 1898); J, K i'/ii/llomed/fsa (after 1899). 

continuous, and identical in cliaracter, with that which fills the 
optic cup. 

As development goes on (Knape, 1909), a thin layer of this 
jelly-like material, about midway between the lens and the ectoderm, 
becomes condensed to form the rudiment of Descemet’s membrane. 
Amoeboid cells from the mesenchyme round tlie optic cup creep 
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becomes extended into the form of a thick-walled tube — the rudiment 
of the intestine {ent). From the stage of Fig. 80, E, onwards active 
growth of the true tail or postanal region is taking place, and it is 
noteworthy that, during this process, the endoderm retains for a 
considerable time its continuity with the mass of actively growing 
undifferentiated tissue at the tip of the tail and becomes drawn out 
into a cylindrical postanal gut (pct.ij). This remains conspicuous 
for a time but eventually disintegrates and disappears completely. 
The main mass of yolk -cells, forming the ventral wall of the 
middle part of the enteron, gradually shrinks in volume, as the 
yolk is absorbed and carried off by t he circulating blood for distribu- 
tion to the growing and developing tissues of the body, and eventually 
the gut wall is no thicker in this region than it is elsewhere. 

Buccal Cavity. — The alimentary canal of the adult Vc^rtebrate 
commences with the buccal cavity which is in })art at least — as 
shown by the presence within it of placoid and glandular elements 
corresponding with those of the skin — stoniodaeal in its nature. The 
stomodaeuiu however is not as a rule developed, as is so usually the 
case in tlie Invertebrates, from a simple involution of the ectoderm 
forming a depression of the surface below the general level. It 
arises rather by the walling in of an area on the ventral side of the 
head through >che development of ridge-shaped outgrowths. These 
ridges may be termed respectively the maxillary ridge and tlie 
mandibular ridge accordingly as they give rise later on to the upper 
or to the lower jaw. 

The roof of the ))uecal cavity, or at least its anterior portion, is 
simply to be looked on as part of the primitive ventral surface 
of tlie head, delimited by the maxillary ridge on either side. 
I'he door, on ihe other hand, represents the mandibular ridge 
(Fig. 80, H, ra.r) which has grown forwards in a direction parallel 
to the roof. The inner wall of the buccal cavity is in close contact 
with the anterior extremity of the endodermal alimentary tube but 
for a time the two cavities remain separated by a thin membranous 
diaphragm made up of the apposed layers of ectoderm and endo- 
derm. This may conveniently be termed the velar membrane as 
the organ known as the velum in Ainphioxus or Petromyzori consists 
simply of the remains of this membrane. 

The formation (d‘ the anterior, stoniodaeal, portion of the buccal 
cavity is seen in its simplest form in some of the lower holoblastic 
Vertebrates such as Crossopterygians, Lung -fishes or Lrodele 
amphibians. 

In Fig. 69, 1) (p. 126) in the case of Frotopterus, or in Fig. 100 
(p. 178) in the case of Polypterus (see also Fig. 80, H), what will 
become later the anterior part of the buccal roof is seen to be 
simply a portion of the ventral surface of the head, bounded behind 
by the transverse mandibular ridge — the rudiment of the lower 
jaw — and on each side by the longitudinal maxillary ridge. 

As is well shown in the figure of Polypterus, and as is also the 
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all round, as they possibly did originally, havci become crowded 
together during the course of evolution into a single large bundle on 
the ventral side of the cup. In accordance with the general principhi 
of economy of tissue this bundle of nerve-fibres has become sunk into 
a deep notch in the wall of the cup — the choroid fissure — so that it 
passes directly to th(‘, optic stalk. 

While this is probaljly a correct statement as regards phylogenetic 
evolution, matters are somewhat simplified in the development of the 
individual, inasmuch as the choroid fissure is brought about not by 
the notching of the already formed cup rim but by the rim ceasing 
to develop at the site of the choroid fissure while it grows actively 
everywherci (dse. 

As regards the development of the actual nt'rvc^-fibn^s, all that 
need b(‘ said is that they first make their appearance in the wall of 
the optic stalk ventrally and that they increase rapidly in number, 
passing between the 


epithelial (iclls of the 
stalk, looscming them 
out, and causing them 
in great part, if not 
entirely, to degener- 
ate. Tht^ individual 
fibres certainly for 
the most part becoiiK*, 
differentiated in a 
centripetal direction 
i.e. from the rtdina to- 



Fki. Transverse section tlirough the still open neural 

}>latc of Rana peduUns near its anterior end, showing the 
position of the optic rudiments {E) already marked out liy 
the formation of pigment (after Kycleshyiner, 1895). 


wards the brain, but 


whether this means that they are actually sprouting out irom ganglion- 
cells of the retina as is generally believed, or on the other hand that 
their fibrils are simply becoming differentiated centripetally within 
a continuous pre-existing protoplasmic connexion, remains to he 
demonstrated. 


Embuyolooy and the Evolutionaiiy Origin of the Eye. — The 


pecuhar reversed •|)()sitiun of the Vertebrates retina may perhaps be 
taken as an indication that that organ had already come into exist- 
ence, though no doubt in a very simple form, at a stage in Vertebrates 
phyleigesny when the central nesrvous systesm hael nejt yest sunk down 
below the surface. It is therefore e)f interest that in certain Verte- 


brates the rudiment of the retina does actually become apparent 
during embryemic desvelopment at a period when tlies medullary plate 
is not yet closed in. Thus Eycleshymer (1895) has described in 
Rana palustris and in Amilystoma how a patch of pigment appears 
for a time on the surface of the medullary plate (see Fig. 79) in the 
position which will later on form the optic outgrowth. 

Although wc are perhaps justified in believing that the eye of 
existing Vertesbrates was already present as a patch of epithelium 
sensitive to light in the far back isvolutionary period when the fore- 
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I’lmnei* of the iiervoiLs system was still a portion of the outer 

surface of th(‘. body, wo do not, in the present writer’s opinion, 
appear to be justified in connecting u]) the eye of typical Verte- 
brat(is with the ‘"eyes” of Amyhioxus or of Tiinicates. It seems 
more |.»roba))le that the (‘yes <»f these higlily specialized creatures are 
organs whi(di have developed independently within tlieir own groups. 

Kituitaky Boj)Y. — To b(^ iiududcd amongst the derivatives of the 
ectoderm is that enigmati(*.al organ the pituitary body Hypophysis 
cerebri”). This — the “anterior lobe” of the ])ituitary body in 
mainmaliaii anatomy -arises normally as an ingrowing pocket of 
ecitoderm on tlic ventral side of the head, situated as a rule close to 
the hinder limit cof the stomodaeum but in the case of the Cyclo- 
stoiiies just outside its anterior boundary. This pituitary involution 
extends inwards beneath the infundil)ulum. In the Cycdostomata it 
retains its original form of a tube communicating with the exterior, 
but in the gnathostomatous Vertebrates its outer end becomes gradu- 
ally constricted into a narrow duct which in the great majority of 
ceases becomes finally obliterated, so that the organ now forms a 
closed sac lying immediately underneath the infundibulum. The 
wall of the sac sprouts out into numerous tubular projections between 
which develops highly vascular mesenchyme, providing the rich 
})lood supply necessary to the definitive function of the organ as a 
ductless gland. 

As r(igards variations in the devclo].)ment of the pituitary involu- 
tion : it may arise as a solid ingrowth of ectoderm (Lung-fishes, Am- 
phibians) ; it may be two-lobed (Teleosts) or three-lobed (Lacertilia) 
in its early stages ; its external opening may l)ecome secondarily dis- 
placed up on to the dorsal side of the head (Lampreys) ; its inner 
end may come to open secondarily into the i)harynx (Myxinoids). 
As already indicated the wall of the infundibulum in the Gnatho- 
stomata comes into intimate relation with the pituitary body in th(} 
restricted sense, forming the so-called posterior lobe, or cerebral 
portion, or nervous portion, of the pituitary body. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ALIMENTATIY CANAL 

'J'he alimentary canal or enteron* ot the Vertebrate coiKsiets ol* a 
tube passing from the mouth to the amis. Tlie wall of this tube is 
known technically as the splanchnopleure in contradistinction to 
the somatopleure or body-wall (Ballour). It consists of an inner 
lining epithelium, the endoderm, ensheathed in a comjdex coating 
of mesoderm — the splanchnic mesoderm — consisting of connective 
tissue, blood-vessels, lymphatics, nerves, and coelomic or peritoneal 
epithelium. 

As is commonly the case in other inetazoa the endodermal 
lining is in the Vertebrate more or less encroaclied upon at* the 
oral and anal ends of the tube by the spreading inwards of 
ectoderm. The parts of the tube which come thus to be lined with 
ectoderm are known as stomodaeum and proctodaeum (Jjankester, 
1876) while the intervening region lined by endoderm is known as 
the mesenteron. In the Vertebrata there is very slight develop- 
ment of proctodaeum but an important section of the buccal cavity 
is, as will be seen later, stomodaeal in its nature. 

It is also customary in embryological writings to use the some- 
what loose expression foregut for the anterior portion of the 
alimentary canal (reaching back to the pylorus or to the 0})ening 
of the bile-duct), which in the meroblastic vertebrates becomes 
differentiated off from the yolk-sac comparatively early in de- 
velopment. 

A good idea of the blocking out of the main regions of the 
alimentary canal in one of the lower vertebrates is got by inspecting 
sagittal sections of embryos and larvae at different stages of develop- 
ment such as those shown in Fig. 80. From the gastrula stage (A) on 
to the stage illustrated in Fig. 80, C, the endoderm forms a simple 
sac with its opening posterior (anus) and with its ventral wall 
greatly thickened owing to the fact that its cells contain the 
main store of yolk. From the stage of Fig. 80, D onwards th5 
foregut {f.g) becomes gradually constricted off in a tailward 
direction from the mass of yolk, while, at the opposite end of the 
body, correlated with the outgrowth of the posterior trunk region of 
the embryo and the backward shifting of the anus, the yolky mass 
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wardH of the coiiimunicatioii between olfactory and buccal cavities, 
a process wdiich reaches its extreme in tlie Crocodilia where the palate 
extends back to al)Out the level of the glottis. 

Stomodaeal Glands. — Whereas in the majority of Fishes the 
stomodaeal lining possesses only isolated gland -cells, in the air- 
breathers on the other hand there are developed definite nmlticellnlar 
glands. Thes(‘ originate as a rule from solid down-growths of the 



Fig, 85. — View of the roof of tlie mouth in three species of Lizard (A, E<n’rnut Kintjii ; 
B, Mahuia (jiUHqudaeniata ; C, Lygoaoma ru/escens), illustrating the shifting back of 
the communication between nose and mouth. (After Voeltzkow. 1899.) 

»■//, recess into which priniitivc posterior nares open ; /«i/, palatine ; /»<, pteryjioid ; 
tr, tninsverse l>one ; ro, vomer. 

lining epithelium which develop a cavity secondarily. In Urodeles 
there is, as already mentioned, a special aggregation of these glands 
forming the gland-field in front of the tongue, while a single gland of 
considerable size develops from the roof of the mouth in the region 
between the olfactory sacs (Intermaxillary or internasal gland). 

In terrestrial Reptiles glands are present in numbers on the roof 
of the mouth (Palatine), beneath the tongue on each side of the 
middle line (Sublingual) and along the edge of the mouth just 
external to the row of teeth (Labial). The poison glands are 
specialized and enlarged labial glands of the upper jaw except in 
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case with Protoiderns, the Imccal roof in front, tliat is to say in the 
neighbourhood of the jnesial plane, passes without interruption into 
the external skin : in other words the niaxillary ridge is not con- 
tinued to the mesial plane so as to meet its fellow. In later stages 



Fkj. 80. — Sagittal sections through Polypte-us. 

A, sta^e J4 ; 13, 17 ; 0, stage 20 ; O, stage 2:3 ; E, stage 24 o, anus ; ai\ au hriitt ron ; evd, 

l•n^^xlenll ; pnt, entci it* (*a\ i1 y ; /./>. cavil y of forcluain ; /.f/, foicgut; N, nolocliord ; j)./, primary fold 
of brain llooi ; pn/, piiM*al indimcni ; s.c, oavily of spinal ctinl ; //, yolk. 

the roof of the mouth would be hidden in a view from the ventral 
side owing to the forward growth of the lower jaw. * 

The anterior portion of the buccal cavity in Urodele Amphibians 
arises in a manner essentially similar to that described above. 

In the Gymnophiona and the Amniota a characteristic modifica- 
tion of the mouth margin is brought about iiy the fact that, as 
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already mentioned, the maxillary ridge is cut across by the olfactory 
groove and so divided into the outer maxillary process and the 
inner median nasal process, the latter of which is continuous with 
its fellow across the mesial plane, forming with it the so-called 

fronto-nasal process (see Chap. X.). 



FkJ. 80 a.— Kfi*ti(His tliroliglj 

F, ‘Jti; C, stage ‘J‘.i ; H, ", amis; anterior coinniissiire ; cA, oiitie eliiasnia; 

I, cloaca; ml, entciic cavity; II, liearl ; h.r, liahenular coiniiu.ssure ; H, liver; m.r, niaiHliWiilar rid""; 
p, pituitary iiivobilion ; p.<', posterior comiiiissurc ; pn.ij, jiostaiial gut; paiicifutic iniliiiient ; pin, 
pineal rndiiiKMif. ; stonuidi : y, yolk. 

It is of interest to notice that in various Vertebrates the buccal 
opening is at first elongated in an antero-posterior direction instead 
of from side to side. Such is tfie case with Seyllium (Sedgwick, 
see Fig. 81) and Torpedo amongst Elasmobranchs. In these cases 
the slit-like mouth is bounded on each side by a longitudinal ridge. 
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Later on each ridge becomes sharply bent, about the middle of its 
length, in such a way as to give the buccal opening a rhomboidal 
shape and at the same time to mark off the ridge into a maxillary 
portion in front and a mandibular portion behind. In Anura a 
somewhat similar arrangement is found. 

“ Endodekmal ” Section of Buccal Cavity. — The fully 
developed buccal cavity has incorporated in it a postcjrior portion — 
varying in relative extent in different Vertebrates — which is de- 
rived not IVom the ectoderm but from the anterior portion of the 
endudcrnial ” enteric rudiment. The simplest way in which this 
]jortion becomes added to tlic anterior portion is seen in those 
Vertebrates in which the anterior part of tlie enteric cavity is patent 

throughout develop- 
ment. In this case 
the velnr membrane 
si mply ruptures — its 
remnants soon be- 
coming absorbed — 
and the stomodaeal 
cavity is thrown into 
open communication 
with • the enteric 
cavity. This is the 
case in certain 
Anura {Bana) and 
in Amniota. 

In many Verte- 
brates no velar mem- 
brane is present, owing to the fact that the foregut either becomes 
solid for a time (Poli/pterus, Fig. 80, D-G) or is so at the beginning 
(Teleostei, Urodela, Lepidosiren and Frotopterus), In such cases the 
peripheral layer of the yolky foregut rudiment gradually assumes 
an epithelial character and the yolk along its middle breaks down, 
SO that a cavity arises — continuous with the stomodaeal cavity and 
forming the hinder section of the definitive Imccal cavity. The pro- 
portion which this posterior portion bears to tlfe anterior sectibn 
derived directly from the outer surface is very different in different 
groups. It apparently attains its maximum in Teleosts where 
it forms practically the whole of tlu^ buccal cavity. 

Points of critical importance to the germ-layer theory are raised 
in this connexion by the fact that teeth, organs belonging originally to 
the outer surface, are developed in this posterior region of the buccal 
cavity from yolky “endoderm.*' This is well seen in a Urodele, or 
a lung-fish such as Lepidosiren or Frotopterus (Fig. 82). The attempt 
is made to get round this difficulty by assuming that the layer of 
epithelium which makes its appearance over the surface of the buccal 
rudiment, and in relation with which the teeth develop, is really 
an ingrowth from the ectoderm. 



B C D 

Fio. 81. — Ventral \ w\\ of head region of enihryos of 
(After Sedgwick, 1892.) 

A, 7-8 mm. ; It, sliuhlly more advniicod tliaii A ; C, II 12 mm. ; 
I), 10 mm. 
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It is, as a matter of fact, quite continuous with the ectoderm, 



Fig. 82. — Sagittal section through hcjul region of a Protoiitcrus larva (Stage 83). 

h.Cj buccal cavity; aiitcricu- boMiidHiy of tongue; N, uolochortl ; pineal Lody ; i»tr, 

parapliysis ; 7’//, pil i itai y body ; 77/, tliyrold riKliment ; tv, tertum i'pticii m. The posit inn of denial 
Midiiiicnts is iiidicatc<l l»y fh<! (uo upward piojcctions of the doi s.il w.ill of the buccal c/ivity. 

l)ut examination of carofully prepared celloidin sections (Fig. 83) 
shows that at its inner end the epithelium passes by imperceptible 



A B 

Fig, 83. — Sagittal .M-cli'ins tlnough the region of the buccal cavity of (A) Lepidoairen^ 
stage 30, and (B) .1 y//Wv.s7ow/a, 7*5 unu. in length. 

b.c, buccal cjiitheliuiii ; ret, ectodeiin ; //, solid mass of yolk-cells in jnisitiiMi ol lan eal cavity. 

gradations into the ordinary yolky endoderni, with no trace of the 
sharply defined edge whicli it would possess were it a layer of 
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cclodenn puHhiiig its way iuwards. It extends inwards simply by 
a |>roc‘esH of delainination from the yolky “endoderm/* 

'rhe rml lesson to be learnt from these cases is that the 
characiters of onci germ-layer are liable to spread over its boundary 
into territory belonging to another layer or, in other words, that 
the territories nf the various layers are liable to be separated by an 
indefinite debatable zone rather than by a mathematically sharp 
line. It follows that the apparent position of an organ -rudinieiit 
in relation to such a boundary is not necessarily to be taken as 



Fni. S4. --Sagitlul sections illustrating the development of tlie tongue in Urodeles. 

A uiul U, Triton ; C, Salaniandra (after KuUlus, l‘.»oi) ; ijj, gland Held ; Af, mandibular arch ; 
p.t, primary t.ongiu*. 


giving any definitive proof as to which of the two cell-layers that 
organ belongs to. 

The 1V)NGUE. — The tongue is a portion of the buccal floor which 
becomes demarcated off from the rest by a split formed by a down- 
growth of the lining epithelium of the mouth. Its mode of develop- 
ment is well illustrated by what liappens in Urodele Amphibians as 
described by Kallius. Here tlcua* develops first a primary tongue, 
erisheathing the anterior and ventral portion of the hyoid arch 
(Fig. 84, p.t), which becomes marked off, except at its hinder end, by 
a deep groove in the floor of the mouth. 

A horseshoe-shaped thickening of the buccal epithelium now 
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develops external to, and parallel with, the groove bounding the 
primary tongue, and consequently lying on the floor of the mouth 
between the primary tongue and the lower jaw. The thyroid 
involution is situated l)etweeii this thickening and the tip of the 
tongue. 

The ectodermal thickening develops numerous glands, each 
originating as a solid ectodermal down-growth, and is known as the 
gland-field. Externally it is hounded by a shallow groove. Later 
on the cleft or groove separating the gland-field from the primary 
tongue becomes obliterated by fusion ol .its walls, and the gland-field 
becomes raised up in a dorsal direction (Fig. 84, B) the tonguc-tip 
shrinking backwards so that eventually the demarcation between 
primary tongue and gland-field disappears (Fig. 84, Cj. Meaiiwhihi 
the groove bounding the gland-field externally becomes deepened. 
It forms the outer limit of the definitive tongue which is thus a 
compound structure, its tip and edges developed from the original 
gland-field, its postero-median part froan the primary tongue. 

In the fishes the tongue remains iion-muscular and non-glandular: 
it is sim])ly the ])riinary tongue. In the Axolotl the tongue appears 
also to be a primary tongue, the gland-field making a transient 
appearaiic(i as a rudiment but eventually undergoing atrophy 
(Kallius). 

In the Amniota the tongue is, as in the terrestrial Urodeles, a 
compound structure, the primary tongue rudiment becoming fused 
with an elevation of the floor of the mouth lying in front of the 
Thyroid rudiment. This elevation, called by His the tuhercnlum 
impar, represents morphologically the gland-field of the Urodeles. 

The tongue of Cyclostomes is remarkable for its complexity : it 
has complex muscular and skeletal arrangements and on its surface 
it develops the horny spines which function as teeth and simulate 
teeth in their appearance. In Bdellostoma the tongue develops as a 
cushion-like swelling of the floor of the mouth at an early period 
while the velar membrane is still intact. In PetromyzoUy on the 
other hand, it does not develop until the time of metamorphosis. 

It has already been shown how the olfactory organs come to 
communicate with the buccal cavity by the posterior nares. In the 
Amniota these become sunk into a recess in the roof of the mouth 
and in the higher Eeptiles, as in the Mammals, this recess becomes 
shut off’ from the buccal cavity ])y a horizontal shelf which grows in 
from the side and meets its fellow to form the palate. How this has 
come about in evolution is illustrated by the three Lizards shown 
in Fig. 85. 

In ontogeny the mode of origin may be similar, the palatine out- 
growths meeting and fusing with one another in the middle line 
(Crocodiles) or, as happens more usually, a median ridge or septum 
extends backwards from between the primitive posterior nares’ and 
the palatine processes meet and fuse with its ventral edge. In the 
two cases the physiological result is the same — the shunting back- 
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twists upon itself, in such a way that points upon its ventral surface 
would move towards the embryo’s right side. (In other words the 
lung -rudiment rotates about its long axis in a counter-clockwise 
direction as seen from behind, its front end remaining fixed.) The 
two lobes are the right and the left lung-rudiment but on account of 
the rotation just mentioned which extends through more than 180° 
the left lo])e at this stage represents what was originally the right 
side of the rudiment. 

Tlie two lungs of Lepidosiren or Protopterus are thus reversed in 



B c D 

Flo. 96. — Dissections of mid-gut of Lepidosiren at stages 32 (A), 35 (B), 36 (C), and 
37 (B), showing the modelling of the intestine and also the later stages in the 
development of the lungs. Seen from the dorsal side. 

c.e, chmeal ciiccuni ; int, int«"stine; IJ, left hing ; /i, liver; mn.d, Wolltlan duct; pun, i)ancreas ; 
ph, pharynx ; r.l, right lung ; sp, spleen. 

position — the right lung of these forms being homologous with the 
left of other Vertebrates. An important detail is that in early stages 
the original right lung, i.e. the definitive left, is decidedly larger than 
its fellow (Fig. 95, B). In later stages this inequality disappears, the 
smaller lung overtaking the other in its growth (Fig. 96). 

In the case of most individuals the lungs assume their dorsal 
position simply by growing directly tailwards, the oesophagus being 
pushed out of the way towards the left side (Graham Kerr, 1910). 
In certain specimens however, which doubtless in this respect retain 
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Heloderma where they are. the euoriuoiisly enlarged sublingual 
glands. 

Similar localized develoxiinents of the buccal glands occur in 
Birds and some of them may rciach a great size as, for example, the 
enormous sublingual glands of the Wood})eckers. 

Pharynx. — The ])art of the alimentary canal which follows 
immediately behind the buccal cavity is highly characteristic from 
the fact that in Verte])rates it is concerned with the function of 
l)reathiug. The special organs which are developed to carry out this 
n^spiratory i'unction lall into two groups one represented by the 
Lun^ — ada])ted for n^.spiratory exchang(^ with the atmosphere, tlie 
otlier by the Gills — adapted for respiratory exchange with gases 
in solution in the water. As the balancti of probability is in 
favour of the latt(ir being the more arcliaic they will here be 
considered first. 

The gills are seen in their most typical and familiar form in the 
various groups of Fishes where there is present upon each sidt* of the 
pharyngeal region a series of visceral clefts— slit-like openings lead- 
ing from the pharyngeal cavity to the exterior — separated from one 
another by masses of solid tissue known as the visceral arches or 
gill septa. The walls of the clefts arc highly vascular and their 
surface is commonly raised into conspicuous plate-like projections — 
the respiratory lamellae — which serve to inen^ase the area of 
respiratory tissue. 

fn the most archaic arraTigement, seen in Elasmobrauch fishes, 
the front lip of each cleft, except the first, is ])r()longed backwards to 
form a small valvular flap overlapping the external opening. In the 
Holocephali, Teleostomi, and Dipnoi the anterior one ol* these flaps, 
that projecting back from the hyoid arch, becomes greatly enlarged 
to form the operculum which overlaps not merely one but the whole 
series of clefts lying behind it. Correlated with this the outer 
portion of each succeeding septum, which in the Elasmobrauch gave 
origin to its valvular flap, has disappeared, leaving only the portion 
lying next the pharyngeal cavity. 

The cleft lying in front of the hyoid arch — the spiracle — is usually 
modified, its respiratory tissue having been reduced and even its 
opening being diminished in size or completely a])sent, but its general 
relations in the adult are such as to permit of no doubt as to its 
serial homology with the clefts behind it. 

Most usually there are on each side six clefts — a spiracle and five 
branchial clefts -Imt there is reason to believe that there was a 
greater number present in primitive Vertebrates — seeing that the 
number of persistent clefts becomes on the whole less as one ascends 
the vertebrate scale and that here and there among the more archaic 
forms a greater number than the usual is ibund {Bdellostoma up to 14, 
Notidanus cinereus 7, N. griseus 6). 

In a few of the more archaic Vei tebrates there develop during 
larval life, in addition to the visceral clefts with their respiratory 
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lamellae or internal gills, respiratory organs of another type — the 
external gills. As there is some reason to believe that these are more 
ancient organs than the gill-clefts they will here be considered first 
although they are much less familiar than the clefts with their internal 
gills. The branchial organs will therefore be considered in the follow- 
ing order : (I.) External gills, (II.) Visceral clefts, (HI.) Internal gills. 

(I.) External Gills. — The true external gills are organs which 
are commonly confounded with the ordinary or internal gills developed 
in the walls of the gill-clefts. They appear however to be quite in- 
dependent of these in their origin and they would probably have 
attracted more attention and interest than tliey have done had it not 
been for the fac.t that they occur in their ty])ical form in only three 
subdivisions of the Vertebrates (Crossopterygii, Dipnoi, Amphibia) 
and tliat two out of these three groups comprise animals of extreme 

rarity, tlie developmental 
stages of which have not 
been gimerally accessible 
to embryologists. 

The typical External 
gill is a projection from 
the surfoce of the body 
on tlie outer side of a 
visceral arch. It con- 
sists of a core of mesen- 
chyme with a covering 
of ectoderm ; it is tra- 
versed by a vascular loop 
consisting of the main 
aortic arch which passes 
out to its tip and then 
doubles back ; and it commonly has a pinnate form, paired projections 
growing out so as to increase its resjuratory surface. It is provided 
with muscles by means of which the possessor is able to flick it 
sharply backwards so as to renew the water in contact with it. 

The external gill as a rule is without any special skeletal support 
but in the larval Polypterus a short rod of cartilage projects into its 
base, and in the extinct Dolichosoma of the Gas coal of Bohemia there 
was apparently present a well-developed segmented skeleton within 
the substance of the external gills. 

The external gill develops as an outgrowth from the tissue of the 
visceral arch at a period at which the clefts are not yet perforated. 
It arises as a bulging of the surface (Fig. 86) and in the author's 
opinion the endoderm of the cleft rudiments takes no part in, its 
formation. At the same time it is only right to state that the pre- 
valent opinion in the past has been different. The outer surface of 
the visceral arch in the region where the external gill will develop is 
covered by a layer of cells thicker than the neighbouring ectoderm, 
and in some cases this thickened portion of the ectoderm shows in its 
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Fio. 8S. — Diagrammatic longitudinal section through the 
early rudiments of the external gills of Lepidosiren 
(Stage 25). 

e.jr, extertiHl nill ; endoderm ; \isceial jin-li ; 

/’.r, visceral cleft ! udim<*nt. 
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deeper portions a rich deposit of yolk, so as to look exactly like the 
yolk-laden eudoderm. Greil explains this appearance by siipposin;^ 
that true endoderm cells actually 
spread outwards and replace the 
deep layer of the ectoderm, so that 
the external gill-rudiment would be 
partly eiidodermal in its nature. 

There is however no definite evi- 
dence of any such process taking 
place and the present writer would 
interpret the appearances as mean- 
ing simply that the ectoderm cover- 
ing the external gill - rudiment 
becomes thickened, and stores up 
a supply ol* yolk in its deeper layers, 
as a physiological preparation for 
the active processes of growth which 
are about to take place as the 
external gill rapidly increases in 
length. In this he agrees with 
Marcus (1908). 

The general appearance of tln^ 
developing external gills is well 
seen in Hypogeo'phis (Fig. 87) or 
in Lepidosiren (Fig. 200). In 
Lepidosiren there are present four 
upon each side of the body. At 
first the four are quite independent 
of one another but as development 
goes on they become raised upon a 
common base so as to give the 
apjxiarance of a single organ with 
four branches (Fig. 200, B-E). 

The distribution of true external gills amongst the main groups 
of Vertebrates is shown in the following table : 


Fkj. 87. — Hypogeophis embryos sbowitig 
ilevelopment, of the external gills. 
(After Braner, 1899.) 

< (‘xtiTiuil gill ; //, hyoid arch ; ulj\ 

oifaclory organ. The T-onnded knobs seen 
projeoting in B from the hyoid areli, an<I also 
from the mandibular aroli in front of it, are 
possibly exliTiial gill rudiments whicli «lo not 
go on Avitli their development. 



1 

! I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Visceral Ai cli. 

Mandibular. 

Hyoid. 

Fi rsl 

Jlr.uiclii.il. 

SiM'ond 

Urauelitfd. 

1’hird 

HtatK'biid. 

Fourth 

Miaiichi.il. 

Rlasmobranehii . 







Crossopterygii . 
Dipnoi . 

. ! 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

Amphibia . 
Amiiiota 


V. 

X 1 

X 

X 



* r- Vestigial. 


In those animals in which tliey are wt‘ll tlcvt'loped the external 
gills are for a time the main functional breathing organs. They are 
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richly vaaculur and tlie renewal of the water in contact with their 
8nrrac,e ia provided Idi* by a well-developed musoular mechanism by 
which they are sharply Hicked from time to time, or, in early stages, 
by rich ciliation of 'their surface as in tlie Frog (Assheton, 1896) or 
Or//ptnhrancli'Us (Smith, 1912). They are as a rule merely temporary 
organs. As the respiratory function comes to be sufficiently per- 
fornuid by other organs their circulation becomes sluggish, their 
tissues moribund. They become invaded by leucocytes and eventually 
undergo complete atrophy. In Frotopterus distinct vestiges persist 
for a prolonged period while in various Urodeles thc,y remain func- 
tional throughout life. 

The external gills, highly vascular and projecting freely into the 
surrounding medium, present tempting o])jccts for attack by other 
organisms. They are tlicrefore extremely liable to injury, and cor- 
related with this tljey present a high power of regeneration. In 
correlation also with the same fact we find that they tend to be 
eliminattid from development in certain members of groups which are 
as a whole cliaracterized by their presence. Such is the case in the 
Amphibia where they are characteristic of the group in general but 
where in particular cases they are reduced {Ilyla arhorea) or com- 
pletely absent (FoinbincUor) althougli we must believe they were 
present in the ancestors of these forms. 

This tendency for the external gills to become eliminated from 
development in the process of evolution raises the interesting morpho- 
logical question : were External Gills at any period more widely dis- 
tributed amongst Vertebrates than they are at present ? And, if so, 
are their vestigial representatives still to be found in any cases where 
they no longer develop as functional respiratory organs ? 

This interesting problem, which offers an inviting field for research, 
has not yet had sufficient attention devoted to it. Even if it were the 
case that external gills once existed in the ancestors of forms in 
which they are no longer present as functional organs there is always 
the possibility if not probability that their disappearance has been so 
complete as to leave no observable trace. Nevertheless such vestiges 
might persist and are worth looking for. 

Under these circumstances it is of interest to note that already 
certain structures are known which are interpretable as vestiges of 
once-present external gills. Thus in Gyrnnophiona what appear to 
be transient rudiments of mandibular and hyoidean external gills 
make their appearance during development (Fig. 87, B). Again in 
the case of the Mandibular and Hyoid arches of Urodeles, on which 
no functional external gills develop, Drliner (1901) has found what 
appear to be vestiges of the muscles of external gills. Again in 
the larvae of various Urodeles there occurs in connexion with 
each mandibular arch a curious styliform projection known as the 
balancer, from the fact that the larva balances itself upon them as 
upon a pair of limbs (Fig. 88, &). Each of these has a vascular loop 
within it and it in fact appears to be the modified external gill of 
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the mandibular arch which has lost its respiratory and taken on a 
supporting function. 

While external gills occur within three main subdivisions of the 
Vertebrates, namely Teleostomatous fishes (Crossopterygians — tlie 
most archaic of existing Teleostomes), Lung-fislies, and Amphibians, 
there are two main groups — Elasniobraiudis and Amniotes — in whicli 
they are conspicaious hy their absence. Having regard to the 
tendency of the organs in question to disappear (as in the cases 
already alluded to amongst the Ain]>hibia) their absence in a 
special group would not 
in any case constitute 
strong evidence that they 
were never present in 
the ancestors of that 
group. As it happens 
however there is in the 
two groups mentioned 
a definite cause which 
seems quite competent 
to account for the dis- 
appearance of external 
gills, namely the de- 
velopment of a new 
organ — the yolk - sac 
with its highly developed 
vitelline network of 
blood-vessels — which in 
addition to its primitive 
function must neces- 
sarily also function as a 
very efficient organ of 
respiratory exchange and 
so render any pre-exist- 
ing respiratbry organ no 
longer necessary. 

Taking into consideration tlie presence of external gills in three 
archaic groups of Vertebrates it seems to the present writer to be 
clearly indicated that these organs are a very ancient characteristic of 
the Vertebrate phylum. The only alternative indeed is to regard 
them as having become evolved independently in the three groups 
in which they occur. It is difficult to accept this as in any way 
probable having regard to the similar morphological relations of the 
organs in question. 

It might be suggested that somewhere on the course of a large 
blood-vessel, such as an aortic arch, would be a most natural place 
for the development of a new respiratory organ. Such a suggestion 
however is entirely fallacious for simple physical reasons : for new 
breathing organs will tend to become evolved not on the course of a 


Fig. 88. — ^I’hree stages in larval Ue\A*lo})nu*iit of a newt 
{Trilon tacnlatna) as seen IVom above. (After Kgert, 
1913 .) 

&, balaiHMM- ; *\>i, <‘\ternul gill ol'lirsl luaiichial arch. In Fig. A 
what looks like a posterior (‘xli'iiial gill is the i)eetoi'al limh. 
Ill Figs. H ami (] tlie rxteriial gills lia\ e been Cut away leaving 
only tlieir ba«al stumps. 
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large vessel where the quautitative relation of surface to volume in 
the blood-vessel is at its minimum but rather where there is present 
a rich superficial network of capillaries, in which the ratio in question 
is at its maximum. , 

(II.) Visceral Clefts. -The visceral clefts develop in what 
appears to be the most archaic method in Lampreys and Elasmo- 
branchs where each arises as a lateral pocket (visceral pouch) of 
the pharyngeal wall which meets and fuses with a, much shallower, 
ingrowth of the ectoderm, the apposed portion of cndoderm and 
ectoderm breaking down so as to bring about a free communication 
between pharynx and exterior. Each cleft thus consists of a, usually 
much larger, inner portion lined with endoderm and an ont<u portion 
lined with ectoderm. 

The most frequent type of modification of this probably primitive 
mode of cleft development is that so usually met with in the develoj)- 
ment of hollow organs, namely that the clel't-rudiment, instead of 
being a hollow pouch from the beginning, is for a time in the form of 
a solid lamina of endoderm, which only at a later period develops a 
cavity in its interior and becomes an open cleft. This modification 
is found in Teleostomatous fishes. Lung-fishes and Amphibians. 

In the young Elasmobranch the gill-clefts are at first long slits 
‘traversing the whole dorsi-ventral extent of the lateral wall of the 
pharynx. Each septum or arch grows back at its outer edge to form 
a valvular flap overlapping the cleft next beliind it. In most cases 
this backgrowth fuses with the next septum at its dorsal and ventral 
ends so as to reduce the external opening of the cleft to a compara- 
tively small dorsi-ventral extent. 

In all Gnathostouies, excepting the typical Elasmobranchs but 
including the Holocephali, the hyoidean backgrowth becomes greatly 
enlarged to form the operculum which overlaps the whole series of 
clefts behind it. ('orrelated with this tlie outer portions of the sub- 
sequent septa with their backgrowths become reduced. In these 
cases we frequently find a marked tendency for the edge of the 
opercular backgrowth to become fused with the body so as to restrict 
the size of the opening behind it. Thus in the Eel the opercular 
opening becomes reduced to a small persistent ventral portion, while 
in Symbranchus the same holds but in this case the two openings 
have fused together to form a small ventrally placed median 
pore. 

A similar condition to this occurs in the tadpole of Biscoglo^sus 
while in other Anura the persisting opening is displaced to the left 
side. Finally in Amniotes the fusion of opercular margin with body- 
wall takes place along its whole extent so that the branchial region 
becomes completely enclosed (see Chap. X.). ’ 

Spiracle. — The spiraede or hyomandibular cleft always shows a 
considerable amount of modification. In Elasmobranchs its dorsal 
portion alone becomes perforate, althpugh fusion of the pouch with 
the ectoderm takes place throughout its whole dorsi-ventral extent. 
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Jiespiratory lamellae develop ouly on its anterior wall and these, us 
development proceeds, become vestigial forming the pseudobranch. 

Ill Teleostean tislies the spiracular pouch (Fig. 89 A, m.Y) flattens 
out and disappears (Goette) so that the pseudobranch {'ps.) on its 
anterior wall comes to lie on the inner face of the base of the operculum 
and appears to belong to the second cleft (Fig. 89, li). In Lung-fishes 
the solid endodermal rudiment never becomes perforate. It becomes 
gradually reduced during developiiKuit while its outer ectodermal 
portion becomes, as already indicated, 
converted into a special sense-organ. ^ 

In Anurous Amphibians and in 
the Amniota the distal portion of the 

cleft rudiment becomes greatly dilated hr y ^ 

to form the tympanic cavity, while the 

proximal part forms the relatively « 

narrow Eustachian tube. ^ 

tiust as the varying condition of f^r 

the spiracle indicates a tendency for 
this cleft to undergo reduction so a 
similar but still more marked tendency ps, . 

exists for the gill clefts to become H 

reduced at the other (posterior) end w 

of the series. This is illustrated in 
the first place by the reduction in the 
nuniber of functional clefts seen in B f 

passing from the lower Vertebrates 
to the higher. It is also frequently 
manifested in developmental stages. 

Thus amongst the Amphibia we find ku. 89.-Horizontai sections throngh 
that in the Gymnophiofia {ffl/poge- Salmon embryos exjUaining position 
ophis, Marcus) a rudimentary 7th cleft pseudobranch on inner snrface of 

makes its appearance though it never 

1 i.1 1. 3 4.1. aortic root; nn, aortic arcli ; an, 

reaches the ectoderm, while the 6th v,.ss,.i >-,ink aortic a, che; 

is open for a time. In Urodeles a 6th i .and n ; ////, liytiitl ardi ; <•/<, operculum; 
rudiment appears and is for a time 
connected with the ectoderm but does 

not become perforate, while in Anura this cleft appears only as 
a small and transient rudiment which never reaches the ectoderm. 


(III.) Internal Gills. — The internal gills or respiratory lamellae 
arise as ridge-like or, at first, finger-like projections of the cleft 
lining. The chief matter of dispute regarding their development 
has been the question whether they belong to the endodermal or 
the ectodermal portion of the cleft lining. In cases where, as 
frequently happens, the lamellae begin to develop after the cleft is 
completely formed, the appearances are sometimes in favour of the 
one sometimes in favour of the other interpretation. Goette (1901) 
in fact goes the length of regarding the lamellae as being of endo- 
dermal origin in the case of the spiracle and ectodermal in the case 
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ot’ the sueceediuj^ clefts, so that the spiraciilar pseinlohivjuch would 
on a stri(a interpretation of the germ-layer theory not he serially 
homologous witli the other gills. 

In the present writtTs o])inion, as already indicated, such ubser- 
vatioiis upon th<‘ first origin of organs which develop in the region 
of the blurred bouiidiiry between two layers are not to be taken as 
affording evidence of any serious importance in regard to the 
morphological nature of such organs. Greater weight however seems 
due to cviden(‘Ai obtaim^d from (iases where the first traces of gill 
lamellae are visible ;it a ])eriod before tin* bounding mmnbrane of 
the eleft is ru])tured, when the cleft consists still of two distinct 
pouches — one ectodermal, the other endodermal — separated by a 
still (touiplete partition. Such is the case in Acvjjenser Jind Goette 
shows that in this case the lamella-rudiiiieuts arise outsidti the 

partition froiu what is niidoiibledly an 
ectodermal surface (see Fjg. 90, g.l). 

'rhe same discussioii extends to the 
general lining of the cleft — as to how 
much of the lining f)f the adult cleft is 
ectodermal and how much endodermal. 
Goette and Morolf (1902) hold that only 
the portion of the cleft in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of its pharyngeal 
opening is to be regarded as endodermal, 
all the rest being ectodermal. But here 
again in view of the blurred character 
of the boundary between the two layers 
it seems hardly profitable to speculate 
on the matter. 

In certain fishes the gill-lamellae are for a time prolonged out- 
wards into long threads which project through the cleft opening into 
the surrounding fluid. Such is the case in the embryos of Elasmo- 
branchs, in which it is only the lamellae upon the posterior face of 
each arch that become prolonged, those on the anterior face not 
projecting beyond the edge of the septum. Eventually the pro- 
jecting part of the filament disappears whilt) its attached basal 
portion becomes the definitive lamella. Tii a few Teleoats a similar 
temporary modification of the lamellae takes place — perhaps the 
best example being GymnareJms (Budgett, 1901; Assheton, 1907. 
See Fig. 199). 

Evolutionary History of tiif Branchial Respiratory 
Organs. — As regards the early evolutionary history of these branchial 
respiratory organs one very generally accepted view looks upon the 
visceral clefts as being the most i)rimitive, the internal gills 5is 
having developed next, and the external gills as being due to 
secondary extension of respiratory tissue outwards from the clefts. 
It seems however, bearing in mind what we now know regarding the 
development and distribution of external gills, at least equally it' not 



Fio. 90. — Horizontal .sh< 1 ion t liroiigli 
branchial region of young Aci- 
peiiser showing llic cctoderriial 
origin of the gill lamollae. (Alter 
Goette, 1901.) 

ii'i, aoitio aicli; rndiinent, of gill 
I.irMflla , Iln, li\(ii«l iiK'li ; ope*eiilum ; 
Ph, (M\ i(y of pli.ir.Mix. 
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more probable that the evolution of these organs has been in the 
opposite direction. 

On this latter hypothesis the external gills would be regarded 
as the primitive respiratory organs, inherited probably from pre- 
vertebrate ancestral forms. The evolution of clefts between their 
bases would be explicable as an arrangement for pumping water 
over the surface of the external gills, while it could be readily 
understood that the respiratory tissue would then tend to spread 
inwards along the lining of the clefts, where it would be both 
advantageously situated for carrying out its breathing function and, 
at the same time, protected from the dangers to which external gills 
are exposed. The development of respiratory lamellae to increase 
the area of this respiratory tissue on the wall of the cleft would be a 
further and natural development. 

The chief difficulty in the way of accepting this as a working 
hypotheisis lies in the existence of animals admittedly near the base 
of the Vertebrate scale— such as Am'j^iioxus and the Cyclosto- 
luata — in which there are no external gills and no vascular 
yolk-sac to account for their disappearance. This difficulty is 
undoubtedly a serious one but on the whole the present writer is 
inclined to think the difficulty is not so great as to justify the 
immediate rejection of the hypothesis: it becomes less formidable 
when it is borne in mind that the forms mentioned although 
evidently archaic in some of their characteristics bear in others 
equally convincing evidence of high specialization. 

Lung. — In all the groups of Gnathostomata excepting the Elasmo- 
branch fishes the pharyngeal wall develops a great outgrowth 
which, as will become apparent later, is to be looked upon as homo- 
logous throughout the series and as primarily respiratory in its 
function — the lung. The lung appears in its most familiar and 
typical form in the tetrapod Vertebrates and its development in 
these will accordingly be considered first. 

Here in an early stage of its development the lung is in the 
form of a pocket of the pharyngeal floor projecting downwards in 
the mid - ventral line. This pocket commonly makes its first 
appearance as a longitudinal groove or gutter in the floor of the 
pharynx at about the level of the last visceral cleft. The groove 
becomes constricted oft’ from behind forwards, so as to form a 
blindly ending pocket communicating in front with the pharyngeal 
cavity by a narrow opening — the glottis — and extending back 
immediately ventral to the pharynx. The blind end of the pocket 
grows actively tail wards and becomes deeply bilobed — the two 
lobes becoming respectively the right and left lung, while the 
unpaired portion connecting them with the glottis becomes the 
trachea or pneumatic duct. 

While the lung passes in its early history through stages corre- 
sponding on the whole with those described there are differences in 
detail in different groups — the most conspicuous of these variations 
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beiug, tts is so often the case in the development of hollow organs, 
that the rudiment is at first solid and the cavity appears secondarily 
in its interior. This is the (lase in various anurous amphibians and 
in Lef idodren and Frotojjlerus. 

Tt has })ijen indicated that the lung is primarily a ventrally 
placed pocket of the i)haryngeal wall, that is to say its wall is a 
portion of splanchnopleure. Tt follows that the cavity of the lung 
is lined ])y endoderm while its outer layers (connective tissue, blood- 
vessels, muscles, etc.) are composed of splanchnic mesoderm. 

As regards the further development of the lung, the main steps 
are concerned with its respiratory function and have to do with the 
increase of the respiratory surface. In such an animal as the Newt, 
where 1;hc lung retains a relatively primitive condition, the endo- 
dcrmal lining grows equally as the organ increases in size, so that 
even in the adult the lung has the form of a simple sac with smooth 
endodermal lining. In a Frog or a Lizard, however, growth activity 
is specially marked at particidar spots so that at these spots the 
endoderm forms outward hulgings into the covering of splanchnic 
mesoderm. 

In these Sauropsida in which the pulmonary apparatus reaches 
its highest degree of evolution (Tortoises, Turtles, Crocodiles and 
Birds, in an ascending series) these pockets of the endodermal 
lining become more and more extensive, and more and more com- 
plicated, so as to give rise to a thick spongy mass, which forms the 
bulk of the lung, surrounding the now relatively small clear central 
space. The latter, forming as it does an apparent continuation 
of the bronchus or paired portion of the trachea, is spoken of as 
the intrapulmonary bronchus. Further the respiratory function 
becomes concentrated towards the terminal portions of the pockets, 
their proximal portions forming simply conducting channels — 
branches of the intrapulmonary ])ronchus. 

In the Chameleons, towards the end of development, a number 
of the endoderm outgrowths bulge out beyond the general level of 
the surface of the lung upon its ventral side. These persist in the 
adult as large diverticula which when the animal blows itself out 
are inflated with air. In the embryos of Birds similar outgrowths 
make their ap|)earance, four from each lung, but in this case as 
development goes on the outgrowths continue to increase in size 
and form the characteristic air-sacs of the adult bird. 

The Luno of Birds. — As the Birds, in correlation with the 
intensely active metabolism as indicated e,g. by their high body 
temperature, stand pre eminent amongst Vertebrates in the high 
stage of evolution which has been reached by their lung, the onto- 
genetic development of this organ will be followed out in a little 
more detail (Moser, 1902; Juillet, 1912). 

In the Fowl the pulmonary diverticulum of the pharyngeal floor 
makes its appearance about the ])eginning of the third day. By the 
end of this day the rudiment is bifurcated at its hind end, each lobe 
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being the rudiment of a lung in the restricted sense and containing 
a prolongation of the enteric cavity lined by tall columnar endoderm 
cells. Outside the endoderm is a thick layer of mesenchyme and 
this in turn is cove^red by columnar coelomic epithelium. 

The endoderm -lined cavity is destined to become tlie main 
intrapulmonary bronchus — the mesobronchus. This remains un- 
branched until the fifth day when its endoderm begins to bulge 
out, near the point where it enters the lung, to form the first ento- 
bronchus. During further development a series of three other 
entobronchial outgrowths sprout out from the external surface of 
the mesobronchus close behind the first outgrowth. The four ento- 
bronchi so arising are closely contiguous and form a longitudinal 
row (Fig. 92, E1-E4). 

A set of similar outgrowths make their appearance spaced out 
along the mesial side of the mesobronchus posterior to the ento- 
bronchi : these are the rudiments of the ectobronchi. A third set of 
outgrowths on the lateral • 

side of the mesobronchus ecf 


are the rudiments of the 
small secondary lateral 
bronchi (Campana). Of 
these sets of outgrowths 
the first and second are 
the most important and 
they are arranged in a 
slightly spiral row along 
the wall of the meso- 
bronchus. 



men. 


The mesobronchus, as 91.— Diagram illustratiug the aiTaiigerneiit of the 

if crrnwH in Ipnafh air-passages in the lung of the Fowl as seen 

Ih grows in lengwi, from the mesial plane. (After Juillet, 1912.) 

assumes a somewhat . . , . , , 

- j 1. I (jcf, ectobroiu-’hi ; < ///, entobrunchi ; 

^-shaped curvature, by nu'sobronchus; pr./, i)!ir,'il)ronclii. 

which the group of ecto- 
bronchi are carried towards the dorsal face of the lung while the 
entobronchi are nearer the ventral surface (cf. Fig. 91). Both ecto- 


bronchi and entobronchi grow rapidly parallel with and close to 
the surface of the lung -rudiment. They soon produce secondary 
branches as projections of their walls and these secondary branches 
increase greatly in length traversing the substance of the lung at 
first close to its median surface and, later, deep down in its sub- 


stance as well — the entobronchial branches growing in a dorsal and 


the ectobranchial in a ventral direction. 


The two sets of branches as their tips approach one another are 
seen to alternate in position (Fig. 91). When they have approached 
closely each branch bifurcates and its two tips become closely 
apposed to the two tips belonging to the other series which lie 
closest to them. About the thirteenth day these apposed tips become 
completely fused and their cavities continuous so that there is now 
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established a series ot* channels running in a dorsiventral direction 
through the substance of the lung and communicating dorsally with 
the ectobronchi and ventrally with the entobronchi. The channels 
in question are termed parabronchi (Fig. 01, jjar). These are 
embedded in an abundant matrix of mesenchyme which from about 
the tenth day becomes divided up into more or less prismatic 
masses ea(;h having in its axis an individual parabronchus — the 
prisms being delimited from one another by the development of 
intervening blood-vessels. The mesenchyme which constitutes the 
inner portion of this sheath round each parabronchus becomes later 
replaced by a layer of smooth muscle fibres. 

At about tlie same period as the fusion of the parabronchial tips 
takes place, the wall of the parabronchus begins to grow out into 
numerous little ])ockcts arranged in radiating fashion. These extend 
outwards, perforating the muscular sheatli, and at a short distance 
from the parabronchus divide into branches which in turn elongate 
and beconui the air-capillaries of the fully developed lung. Judging 
from adult structure it would appear that the tips of these fuse 
with others to form the continuous air-capillaries so that the latter 
would be formed much in the samcj way as the parabronchi but 
it has not been possible, so far, to demonstrate this by actual 
observation. 

The essential features of the development of the Bird’s lung as 
above outlined may be summed up in the statement that in this 
type of lung the diverticula of the intrapiilmonary bronchus, which 
in other Vertebrates end blindly, become here joined together tip 
to tip to form continuous tubular channels. To allow this arrange- 
ment to function efficiently an apparatus is needed to force the air 
through the system of respiratory tubes: such an apparatus is 
provided by the air-sacs. 

Air-sacs. — The ventral part of the lung-rudiment is for a time 
formed of a thick mass of mesenchymatous tissue which has been 
termed by Bertelli the primary diaphragm, from the lact that it 
becomes continuous along its lateral margin with the side wall of 
the splanchnocoele, so as to form a kind of floor separating off the 
lung from the splanchnocoele which lies ventral to it. The air-sacs 
arise as outgrowths of the bronchial cavities and are on each side 
four in number : the first or most anterior giving rise to the cervical 
sac, the second by bifurcation to interclavicular and anterior 
thoracic sacs, the third to the posterior thoracic and the fourth to 
the abdominal sac. The rudiments s])rout out into the substance 
of the primary diaphragm and become greatly distended within it, 
bulging out ventrally amongst the viscera so that the ventral layer 
of the diaphragm becomes stretched • out into a thin membranous 
wall delimiting the cavity of the air-sac on its ventral side. The 
dorsal part of the primary diaphragm, lying above the air -sacs, 
persists as the floor of the lung or secondary diaphragm (ornithic 
diaphragm of Bertelli, pulmonary aponeurosis of Huxley). 
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The air -sac rudiments sprout out (Fig. 92) from the main 
pulmonary cavities — the cervical from the first entobronchns, the 
interclavicular and anterior thoracic jointly from the third ento- 
bronchus, the posterior thoracic and the abdominal from the meso- 
bronchus. Later on additional secondary communications between 
the air-sac cavity and the pulmonary cavities are established (except 
in the case of the cervical air -sac) by means of the recurrent 
bronchi of Juillet. These arise in the ordinary fowl about the 
tenth day of incubation in 
the form of outgrowths of 
the wall of the air-sac either 
near its tip (interclavicular 
and anterior thoracic) or just 
before it emerges through the 
general surface of the lung 
(posterior thoracic and abdo- 
minal) as shown in Fig. 92. 

These outgrowths burrow 
into the superficial layer of 
the lung, branch and become 
joined up, in a manner the 
details of which have not yet 
been worked out, with the 
system of parabronohi. The 
communications are visible 
in suital)le preparations of 
the adult lung as groups of 
openings, each group leading 
into the lung from the appro- 
priate air- sac — those of the 
interclavicular and anterior 
thoracic lying towards the 
lateral edge of the ventral 
surface of the lung, about the 
level of the attachment of 
the bronchus, and those of 
the posterior thoracic and 
abdominal sacs lying near 
the hind end of the lung. 



Fig. 92, — Diagraniiuatic view of the rifjht lung of 
a Fowl embryo of the tenth day as seen from 
the ventral side, illustrating the origin of the 
air-sacs. (After Juillet, 1912.) The four 
entobronchi are shaded. 

nb, alxloininal air- sac;; at, anterior thoracic air-sac; 
cer, cervical air-wic; IC\ and A'4, first and fourth eiitt)- 
\)i*onchi ; ic, interclavicular air-sac ; mes, mcsobronchus ; 
p.t, posterior thoracic air-sac ; r, recurrent bronchus. 


close to the direct opening between it and the corresponding air-sac. 

It would appear that the function of these recurrent channels 
is to conduct tlie air forced out of the air-sacs in the expiratory 
effort through the system of air-capillaries, the muscular coat of the 
parabronchi doubtless playing an important part in directing the 
passage of the air through the system of air-capillaries rather than 
through the parabronchi themselves. 

The formation of the air-sacs does not exhaust the remarkable 
proliferative powers of the wall of the lung in Birds. Further out- 
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Fia. 93. — Development of the «air-blaihler of a Teleost. (After Moser, 19^4.) 

A, Jlhoiteus, 5 mrn., longitudinal section; B, Jihodtus, d mrn., longitudinal section; C, Wmdenit, 
7 mrn., transverse section, showing small poneh-like outgrowth of pneumatic duct ; fn'l, eiidodti m ; mt, 
enteric cavity; t, air-bladder; U, liver; N, notochord; ne, proncphric chamber; p.d, inifuinatic 
duct y, yolk. 
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to form a kind of diaphragm perforated in its centre and capable of 
being thrown into vibration by air being forced from one chamber 
into the other so as to function as a sound-producing organ {e.g. 
Gurnards). Other outgrowtlis may develop : thus for example in 
many Siluroids numerous branched projections are formed along each 
side of the air-bladder. 

The air-bladder rudiment is at its first appearance in some cases 
approximately dorsal in position (Salma). In Bhodeus Moser (1904) 
has shown that the diverticulum is at first on the right side of the 
alimentary canal. The same observer found that during the early 
stages of development of the air-bladder tlie portion of alimentary 
canal from which it springs undergoes a process of rotation about its 
long axis in sucdi a direction tliat a point on its dorsal surface is 
carried towards the left side. 

Althougli the actual development has been worked out only in a 
few cases, we may infer safely from the adult relations (Rowntree, 
1903) that the amount of this rotation differs greatly in different 
memb(T8 of the group Teleostei. Thus in Siluroids and Cyprinodonts 
the glottis or pharyngeal opening is in the adult still to the right of 
the mesial plane; in others such as the genera Osmerus, Clupea, 
Chirocentrus it is practically median ; in still otluirs such as 
Mormyrids, Characinids, Gymnotids and Cyprinids it has passed the 
mesial plane so as to lie upon its left side, while in th(^ case of the 
Characinids Macrodon, Erythrinus and Lehindna the glottis has come 
to be completely lateral on the left side. This rotation of the gut in 
the region of the glottis is of much morphological importance as will 
be shown later. 

In the young RhodeuSy 7 mm. in length, Moser finds that a well- 
marked diverticulum from the pneumatic duct is present (Fig. 93, C). 
Later on it gradually disappears. A similar diverticulum occurs in 
Salmo and in the Carp, and in all probability in numerous other 
Teleosts : its morphological significance will be discussed later. 

Actinopterygian Ganoids. — In these fishes the development of 
the air-bladder takes place on similar lines to that described for 
Teleosts. In Amia the additional detail has been made out that the 
rudiment is at first in the form of a longitudinally placed groove 
which becomes constricted off from the alimentary canal from behind 
forwards just as frequently happens in the case of the typical lung- 
rudiment of air-breathing Vertebrates (Bashford Dean, 1896; 
Piper, 1902). A rotation of the section of alimentary canal in the 
region of the glottis takes place similar to that which occurs in the 
Teleost. 

Lung-fishes. — In the adult Ceratodus an organ occurs which is 
equally lung and air-bladder. It forms an unpaired sac lying dorsal 
to the splanchnocoele just like a typical air-bladder, but the pneu- 
matic duct, instead of opening directly into the alimentary canal 
dorsally, passes round the right side and ope^js by a ventrally placed 
glottis. In Lepidosiren and Protopterus the general arrangement is 
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the same (^xce})t that here the organ is deeply hilobed: a right and a 
left lung or air-bladder occupying the place of the single organ of 
Geratodm, 

The meaning of the ventral position of the glottis in these Lung- 
fishes, and, in fact, the morphological nature of the whole organ, is 


Fki. 94. — Transverse sections through the endoderm of the pharynx showing an early 
stage in the development of the lung. 

A, Pdypterus^ B, Ceratodus, and C, Ihmddnator {0 Ooetfce, 1875). /, lnng-nnliriient ; 

p/i, pharynx. 

demonstrated by the examination of early stages in development. 
In these tlie organ is found to be a perfectly typical Zi^riy-rudiment 
(Fig. 94, B) — a mid-ventral projection from the pharyngeal floor of 
precisely the same kind as that found in tetrapodous vertebrates (C).^ 


Fig. 95. — Views sliowing early stages of the lung-rudiment of Protopterus as seen from 
the ventral side (stages xxxii, xxxiv, xxxv). 

e.f/, external gill ; I, lung ; oes, oesophagus ; pnn, dorsal pancreas ; p.f, pectoral limb ; Th, thyroid ; 
r.c, viscjiral chd't rudiment. (Cut surfaces arc indicatctl by uniform liglit tone.) 

Subsequent stages are illustrated by Figs. 95 and 96. The lung 
rudiment at first a rounded knob (Fig. 95, A) grows backwards and 
soon ])ecomes hilobed (B). The figure does not bring out one im- 
portant fact namely that the lung-rudiment as it grows backwards 

^ The projection is at first solid in the case of Lepidosiren and ProiopUrus^ 
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head on each side as shown in Figs. 100, A, and 197, C, c.o. A longi- 
tudinal section through the centre of the organ at about this stage 
(8ta.ge 26, Fig. 101, E) sliows that the organ is covered by the 
ordinary 2-layered ectoderm. Bound the lip of the opening at its 



Fig. 101. — Illustrating the development of the ceiuent-orgau of Poli/pterus. B represents 
part of a transverse section, the other figures portions of horizontal sections. 

A and JB, stage idO ; C, stage 23 ; D, stage 24 ; E, .stage 2(;. r.n, cement-organ. 

The darker tone indicates ectoderm. 

free end, the superficial layer of ectoderm stops, while the deep layer 
seems to dip down as a deep involution to form the secretory epithelium 
(c.o) which lines the cavity. All the appearances seem to point to 
the secretory epithelium being ectodermal in its nature. How 
deceptive these appearances are will be gathered from an inspection 
of Fig. 101, A-E. 
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the archaic mode of development, the lung-rudiment (Fig. 97, /) 
describes a spiral curve round the oesophagus so that the bifurcated 



Fig, 97. — Portions ol’ t.ninsverso sections throu.nh m liOijidosireii larva (stage 34) to 
illustrate the cliani;iii.i; relations of lung to gut from a short distance behind the glottis 
lailwiinls. In A tin- lung is ventral to the alimentary canal ; in B it is directly to the 
right ; in (! it has become displaced dorsally ; while in D (where it is commencing to 
bifurcate) it has come to he mid-dorsal in position. 

A, aorti; f/b glonierulus of pruucpliros ; I, lung; notochord; ues, oosophagus. ' 

hinder end of tlie rudiment, which will give rise to the lungs in the 
restricted sense, comes to lie dorsal to the alimentary canal. - 

The lungs continue their tailward growth in the saibstance of the 
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dorsal me8eul(*ry (Fig. 97, D) but eventually the portion of this 
mesentery containing the lung and dorsal to it becomes greatly 
thickened from side to side and finally merges completely in the roof 
of the sidanchnocoehi, so that in the adult condition the lungs lie 
completely outside the body -cavity — between it and the vertebral 
column. 

In Geratodus (Gregg Wilson, 1901 ; Ncuniayr, 1904) the lung is 
at first, as in the other two lung-fishes, ventral in position (Fig. 94, B) 
but in this case the originally left lung, whicli in Lf^.'pidof^iren and 
Frutopterm is for a time during development reduced in size, seems 
to have disappeared almost entirely, being represented only by a small 
and transient rudiment. Further detail(‘,d studies of the early stages 
in the development of the lung of Geratodus are much needed to 
make clear the origin and fate of this vestigial l(*i’t lung. But it 
s(5enis clear from what is already known that the monopneumatic 
condition of Geratodus has come about in evolution through the 
siippression of the originally left lung. 

As the lung completes its dcvelopimmt, its cavity becomes en- 
croached upon by two median longitudinal ridge-like ingrowths, one 
dorsal and the other ventral. It used to be supposed that these 
marked an incipient division of the lung into a right and a left half 
so as bo bring about the condition seen in Lepidosiren or Frotopterm 
— the monopneumatic condition being supposed to be the more 
nearly primitive. It will have been gathered from what has been 
said that this point of view is no longer tenable and that tlie mono- 
pneumatic condition of Geratodus is to be looked on as secondary and 
not primary. 

Crossoptery GIANS. — Of the two surviving examples of the 
Crossopterygian ganoids — the most archaic existing members of the 
Ganoid-Teleostean stem — a few stages in the development of the lung 
have been investigated in Folypterus (Graham Kerr, 1907). In the 
earliest stage observed the lung-rudiment was in the form of a mid- 
ventral groove formed by an outgrowth of the pharyngeal lining 
(Fig. 94, A, 1). This groove becomes deeper and towards its posterior 
end widens out ventrally so as to have a ±-shape in transverse section. 

Posteriorly the lung-rudiment grows back into a pair of horn-like 
projections — the rudiments of the right and left lung. These extend 
backwards in the connective tissue of the splanchnopleure and they 
very soon show a marked inequality in their rate of growth the left 
behind the right. As growth goes on this inequality becomes 
more and more marked, so that in a larva of about 30 mm. in length 
the right lung extended right back to the cloaca while the left pro- 
jected back only about 3 mm, behind the glottis. 

In these later stages another important feature is to be noticed, 
one which is correlated with the fact that thfe air-filled lung neces- 
sarily acts as a float in an aquatic animal. This feature is that the 
lung tends to assume a position symmetrical about the median plane. 
Thus in the anterior region where both lungs are present they are 
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situated laterally, balancing one another, while farther back where 
only the right lung is present this shifts towards the mesial plane 
until it is symmetrical about that plane, lying in the dorsal 
mesentery (Fig. 98, A and B). 

Evolution of the Air-Bladder. — The facts that have been 
enunciated above, with regard to the development of the lung in 
Dipnoan and Crossopterygian fishes, arc of much morphological 
interest. When pieced together with what has been said regarding 
the development of the air-bladder of Teleostcan fishes they afford 
data from which the evolutionary history of the Teleostcan air- 
bladder can be traced out with a high degree of probability. 
That history may be 

N. 


stated in a few words 
to have probably 
been as follows : 

1. The primitive 
condition was that 
of a lung, communi- 
cating with the 
pharynx by a ven- 
trally j)laced glottis 
— for we have seen 
that the embryonic 
rudiment of the 
organ in the most 
archaic forms pos- 
sessing it is a typical 
lung-rudiment. 

2. The organ 
became bilobed, 
growing back into a 
right lung and a left 
\\m<r 



Fio. 98. — Sections through the lungs of a larva of 
Polypterus 30 min. in length. 


3. In the forms anterior; B, more posterior; A, aorta; ent, enteron ; 1.1, 

, . 1 . 1 , left lung; N, notochord ; opistlion(‘]>hn)s ; polmonary veins ; 

WiHCn uOOK tiO a r.Z, right lung; v,intcrrenal vein. 

purely swimming 

existence, and became specialized in the direction of adaptation to this, 
then' about mu asymmetry of the lungs, the right lung increas- 
ing Mild tlie, left lung diminishing. Why this should have happened 
is not yet absolutely certain : it may probably have been in adapta- 
tion to active movements of lateral flexure, for we see the same thing 
taking place in Gymnophiona, Snakes and Snaki'-like Lizards. That 
it has been the right rather than the left lung which has increased 
in size, is probably correlated with the rotation of this region of 
the alimentary canal in a counter-clockwise direction as seen from 
behind (see p. 168) which would tend to interfere more with the 
circulation through the left lung than with that through the right, 
by lengthening the course of the left pulmonary artery. Steps 
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in the development of this asymmetry are seen in Folypterufi and in 
the Lung-fishes. 

4. Tn purely aquatic creatures the dictaUjs of adaptation would 
naLurally cause the air-filled lung to assume a dorsal position. An 
initial phase of this is repeated in Polypteru^i where thci right lung 
has become dorsal and median in its hinder portion. In the Lung- 
fishes a further step is taken — the whole of the lung becoming dorsal 
except the pneumatic duct which still remains to mark out the path 
by which the lung moved dorsalwards round the right side of the 
alimentary canal. 

That the movement dorsalwards was round the right side was no 
doubt due to the right lung being predominant and the left reduced 
in size. In the case of Geratodm the predominance of the original 
right lung has been retained, the other being completely obsolete 
except for a short period during development. In Lepidosiren and 
ProtopteruSj on the other hand, the lopsidedness disappears, the 
original left lung regaining during ontogeny its primitive equality in 
size with its fellow. 

5. In the Actinopterygians — those fishes which show the highest 
degreci of evolution in adaptation to a swimming mode of life — the 
lung has in the course of its evolution passed through similar stages 
to those exemplified by Polypterus and Ceratodus. Here again only 
the original right lung persists as the air-bladder, the vestige of the 
left lung being possibly represented by the little diverticulum found 
by Moser upon the pneumatic duct in early stages of development.^ 
In the Actinopterygians a further step onwards has been made in 
that the glottis has assumed a dorsal position. This is fully ex- 
plicable by the rotation which this part of the gut has undergone, 
aided no doubt by the principle of economy of tissue which would 
tend to bring about a shortening of the unnecessarily long pneumatic 
duct. Ill some cases there still persist vestiges of the ancient cellular 
respiratory lining of the swim-bladder LeUasina, Erythrinus). 

6. Finally in the Physoclistic forms— the most highly specialized 
of all — the swim-bladder has become compk^tely isolated from the gut, 
its respiratory function has gone and it subserves a mainly hydro- 
static function. 

The outline given above represents a scheme of evolution which 
in the light of modern research has a high degree of probability. Of 
course as in all such evolutionary speculations there exist details 
which are still difficult to explain. While most of the facts of com- 
parative anatomy fit in well with it, some do not — such as, for 
example, the nerve-supply and the blood-supply of the air-bladder 
of Arfiia — but it may be anticipated with considerable confidence that 
these difficulties will be lessened or disappear with the progress of 
research. 

* See p. 168. This matter affords an interesting subject for further researcli. 
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DERIVATIVES OF PHARYNGEAL WALL OTHER TITAN THE 
RESPIRATORY ORGANS 

Thyroid. — The Thyroid gland arises as a mid-ventral outgrowth 
of the pharyngeal or buccal floor about the level of the Hyoid 



Fia, 99. — Sagittal stn-.tioiis tliroiigli iinliTior jMutioii of ulinn'iitaiy i-iuial of Z( 7 v/(/o.v//’»> 
illustrating tlie tlevelopiiieut of tlic 'Pliyroid. 

A, 13, C from specimens of stage 30; l>, stage 31 ; 77/, thyroid ; /, tongue. 


arch. In those Vertebrates in which the pharyngeal rudiment is solid 
at this stage the thyroid outgrowth is also solid at its first appearance 
(Fig. 99, A, Th) and develops its cavity secondarily by cytolysis. 
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The Thyroid becomes gradually constricted off from the pharynx 
(Fig. 99j B and C) remaining for a time connected by a narrow stalk 
or duct with the pharyngeal or rather buccal floor just in front of 
the primary tongue (sec Fig. 82, p. 149). This stalk of attachment 
becomes nipped a(jross and the thyroid forms a mass (Fig. 99, D) or 
vesicle rounded in form or somewhat elongated in an antero-posterior 
direction lying in the mid-ventral line beneath the pharynx and 
just in front of the ventral aorta. 

The originally simple vesicle undergoes a process of sprouting 
and division by which it becomes converted into a mass of rounded 
vesicles, eacdi possessing a wall composed of a single layer of cubical 
epithelial cells and separated from its neighbours by highly vascular 
mesenchyme which penetrates in between the vesicles to form the 
stroma of the organ. 

During later development the Thyroid undergoes characteristic 
changes of form in different subdivisions of the Vertebrata. Thus in 
Teleosts it frcqiiently assumes a more or less diffuse character, the 
follicles being distributed in the neighbourhood of the ventral aorta 
and roots of the afferent branchial vessels. In the Amphibia and 
Amniota the organ becomes deeply constricted into two laterally 
placed lobes which may remain connected or may become separated, 
so that it assumes a paired character as happens in Amphibians 
and Birds. 

With the processes of differential growth involved in the develop- 
ment of the neck, the thyroid may undergo considerable displace- 
ment from its point of origin. Thus in adult Lizards it lies across 
the trachea weU forwards from its hind end while in other reptiles 
and in birds it lies farther back close to the roots of the great 
arteries. 

It is now generally accepted that the cliu^ to the ^phylogenetic 
history of the Thyroid is afforded by its development in Petromyzon 
(W. Muller, 1871). Here there develops a mid- ventral outgrowth of 
the pharyngeal floor, forming a short gutter in the branchial region, 
the lining of which is composed partly of glandular cells which 
secrete a sticky mucus and partly of cells which bear powerful 
flagella. Morphologically this gutter is the same as the endostyle 
of Amyhioxus and during larval life its function is also similar : it 
appears to be in fact simply a shortened up endostyle. The slit-like 
pharyngeal opening becomes gradually reduced in length till it forms 
merely a small pore. 

At the time of metamorphosis the pore becomes obliterated so 
that the organ becomes a closed vesicle underlying the pharynx. 
This vesicle divides up into a number of small vesicles and its 
mucous secretion accumulates in their interior as a colloid substance 
like that of the Thyroid vesicles of the Gnathostomata. In a word, 
the endostyle of the Ammocoetes stage becomes the Thyroid of the 
adult, and there seems no reason to dpubt that the same has 
happened in phylogeny and that the thyroid of the Vertebrate is 
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simply the modern representative of the endostyle of the proto- 
chordate ancestor. 

An interesting feature is that while the physiological importance 
of the thyroid in the modern Vertebrate is that of a ductless gland 
for the production of internal secretion to be absorbed by the blood, 
it still goes on producing the mucous material used by the far back 
protochordate ancestor for entangling food particles, though that 
substance is no longer, owing to the disappearance of the duct, 
discharged into the pharyngeal cavity. 

Bhanciiial Buds.— There make their appearance in the develop- 
ing Vertebrate a series of bud-like proliferations of the endodermal 
epithelium of the branchial clefts which may be known as branchial 
buds. They appear at the upper and lower angles of the clefts and 
the series shows its fullest development in the Lampreys, where buds 
develop at the dorsal and ventral angles of all the clefts. In the 
majority of fishes investigated they have been found to appear at 
the dorsal angles of all the clefts except the first; in Urodele 
Amphibians at the dorsal angle of all clefts and at the ventral 
angle of II., III. and IV. ; in Anura at the dorsal ends of I. and II. 
and at the ventral ends of Il.-V. ; in Lacerta at the dorsal ends of 
I.-III. and the ventral ends of HI. and IV.; in Gallus^ at dorsal 
and ventral ends of III. and IV. 

The morphological vsignificance of these organs is still completely 
obscure. Physiologically some of them appear to be of importance 
during the later stages of development preceding sexual maturity 
inasmuch as they give rise to that often bulky organ the Thymus. 
This arises by the fusion together of more or fewer of the dorsal 
buds, the others undergoing no further development. Thus in 
Lepidosiren (Bryce, 1906) dorsal buds III. and IV. develop into 
thymus while II, and V. undergo no further development: in 
Geratodus (Greil, 1913) II., III. and IV. give rise to Thymus while 
V. and VI. do not develop further: in Hypogeophis II., III., IV. 
and V. give rise to Thymus while rudiments on I. and VI. atrophy. 

In regard to the much discussed histogenesis of the thymus all 
that need be said here is that the originally solid epithelial rudiment 
becomes in the course of development loosened out into a sparse 
reticulum interpenetrated by mesenchyme richly traversed by blood- 
vessels and crowded with leucocytes. 

The ventral buds, where they occur, become constricted off from 
the branchial epithelium forming simple rounded masses of epithelial 
cells (Amphibians) or they may be subdivided up by intrusive con- 
nective tissue into solid portions (Eeptiles) or hollow vesicles (Birds). 
The small organs so formed are termed by their discoverer Maurer 
epithelial bodies : their physiological significance is quite unknown. 

There normally develops in the Vertebrate either on both sides 
or only on the left side a small pouch-like diverticulum of the 
pharyngeal wall close to the ventral edge of the last gill cleft, what- 
ever the number of this be in the morphological series. The 

VOL. II N 
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divertbulum hecomea separated from the pharynx and commonly 
gives me to numerous rounded vesicles somewhat resembling those 
of the tjhyroid in appearance. The organ thus formed was named by 
van Be^inclen who discovered it in Elasmobranchs — suprapericardial 
body — ^lile Maurer has termed it the post branchial body. Nothing 
is definitely known regarding either its function or its evolutionary 
history, though it is sometimes regarded as representing a vestigial 
last gill-pouch. A curious point is the tendency of the organ to 
unilateral development as it makes its appearance only upon the 
left sid(i in a larg(i number of cases {Acanthias, Lepidosireii and 
Frotopterus — see Fig. 109, B — most Urodelcs, some Lizards). 

Ckme£<t Okoans of Tki.kostomatous Fishes. — It has long been 



Fig. 100. — Ventral views of Polyptcrus larva to show tin* ( ement-organs. 

A, Stage 80; B, Stage 33; c.o, cement-organ ; olfactory oigan ; a/, iiioiit li ; K, venli icle of heart. 

known that the larvae of Actinopterygian ganoids possess cement- 
organs on tlie head in front of the mouth. Balfour (1881) wrote of 
this as “a very primitive Vertebrate organ, which has disappeared 
in the adult state of almost all the Vertebrata; but it is probable 
that further investigations will show that the Teleostei, and especially 
the Siluroids, are not without traces of a similar structure.’’ 

Tlie organs in question were generally regarded as being developed 
from a tliickeniiig of the ectoderm. Miss Phelps (1899) first stated 
that they originated from endoderm {Amia) and the present writer, 
at the time ignorant of her work, was greatly surprised to find 
himself forced to this same conclusion by the examination of 
Budgett’s material of Pohjpterus, 

The cement-organ of Polypterus (Graham Kerr, 1906 and 1907), 
when at the height of its development,, forms a stout cylindrical 
structure with a deep hollow at its free end, projecting from the 
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portion of the rudiment. The 
gall bladder originates as a 
bulging of the floor of the 
bile-duct towards its anterior 
end. 

The formation of the pos- 
terior and longer section of 
the bile-duct, which will be 
extrahepatic in the adult, 
lags in its development behind 
the anterior portions of the 
rudiment. Such differences 
in the time of appearance of 
different parts of the hepatic 
appar^itus — liver, gall-bladder, 
bile-duct — are to be looked on 
as mere secondary modifica- 
tions of development, — the 
primitive condition being that 
of a simple pocket of the gut- 
wall such as persists in Am- 
'phioxus. 

Sauropsida. — The hepatic 
apparatus here again makes 
its appearance as a longi- 
tudinally situated pocket of 
the morphologically ventral 
wall of the gut. In birds 
this is situated at first on the 
anterior wall of the yolk-stalk 
(Fig. 108, A). The diverti- 
culum grows actively into an 
anterior (dorsal) and a pos- 
terior (ventral) pocket (Fig. 
108, C, li. 1 and IL 2) while 
the intervening portion be- 
comes flattened out and incor- 
porated in the gut-wall. 

There thus come to be two 
distinct liver -rudiments an 
anterior and a posterior. Of 
these each sprouts out at its 
end into irregular projections 
which eventually fuse and 
form a spongy mass, surround- 
ing the cavity of the ductus 
venosus, and having in its 
meshes blood -spaces which 


Fig. 108. — Illustrating early development of the 
liver in Birds. 

A, 47*hour chick ; B, 62-hour chick ; C, 60-hour chick 
(after Brouha, 1898) ; D, fourth-day chick ; B, 7 mm. 
embryo of the Roseate Tern~5ferna parodwtoca— (after 
Hammar, 1897). Id i, rudiment of anterior (“ left”) bile- 
duct ; posterior (“right”) bile-duct; cavity of 
fore-gut ; gh, rudiment of gall-bladder ; li. 1 and 2, anterior 
and posterior liver -rudiments; port, » dorsal rudiment 
of pancreas. 
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The first rudiment ol* the organ is seen to be. a simple pocket-like 
outgrowth of the gut -wall (A, c.o): this becomes more and more 
prominent (B, C) : it becomes gradually constricted oil* at its base 
from the gut-wall, its cavity becoming isolated first (D). Finally it 
separates completely from the main endoderm and its out(‘r end 
umlergoes 1‘usion with the deep layer of the tictoderm. Its cavity 
then opems to the exterior and the fully functional condition is 
reached — the endodernial origin of the secr(‘tory lining being for a 
time betrayed by the conspicuous persistent yolk granules in its cells. 

It will be noted that the exposed side of the secretory epithelium, 
that on which the secretion is extruded, is that which originally 
faced inwards towards th(5 lumen of th(‘. alimentary canal. In other 
words the direction in which the extrusion takes place is morpho- 
logically the same as that of any other part of the glandular lining 
of the gut-wall. 

As is the case in other forms the cement-organ is a transient, 
purely larval, structure. About stage 31 (Fig. 197, D) degeneration 
commences: tlie gland shrivels up, the gland-cells becoming more 
slender and dark pigment making its appearance in their interior, 
the epithelium becomes penetrated by ingrowing blood-vessels, its 
cell-boundaries become indistinct. The fn'oeess of atrophy gotis on 
rapidly and by stage 36 (Fig. 197, F) the organ has completely 
disappeared. 

An interesting variation from the normal course of development 
is found in specimens in which the cement -organ rudiments are 
more or less approximated to one another. This variation reaches 
its maximum in occasional individuals in which they are completely 
fused and form an unpaired structure, continuous across the mesial 
plane. 

In the actinopterygian Ganoids the cement-organ develops along 
the same general lines as those just indicated. In the Sturgeons 
the development has been worked out recently by Sawadsky (1911) 
in Acipenser ruthenus. Here the organ forms a rounded projection, 
very much in the same position as that of Polypterus, but in this 
case each becomes divided by a groove so as to form two rounded 
knobs. These knobs eventually grow out to form the tactile barbels 
of the adult, the secretory epithelium being carried out on the 
surface of the barbel as it grows. 

The secretory epithelium is here also endodermal, its rudiment 
being the gut-wall immediately dorsal to the position in which the 
mouth will develop later and being continuous across the mesial 
plane. The unpaired condition which occurs in Polypterus as a 
variation is thus normal in the case of the sturgeon. As the head 
increases in length the secretory epithelium becomes carried out on 
its ventral surface, looking just as if it were the thickened ectoderm 
of this surface. Finally the paired condition comes about, ‘the lateral 
parts of the secretory epithelium coming- to be supported by the 
knob-like projections already mentioned. 
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Amia is of special interest in regard to its cement-organs as it 
was in this form that their endodcrmal origin was first announced.^ 
The organs are for a time in the form of a pair of rounded kiioljs, 
one on each side, l)ut these take on a crescentic shape so that together 
they form a circular wall, iuterruph^d anteriorly and posteriorly. 
Each organ contains a pocket-like projection of the gut-wall which 
takes on a somewhat sausage-like form in correlation with the curved 
shape of the*, organ as a whole. This endodermal sac separates from 
the main endodenn and becomes constricted across, so as to form* a 
curved row of closed vesicles from six to ten in number. Each 
vesicle fuses with the ectoderm and develops an opening to the 
exterior so that it takes on the app(^arance of a cup at first deep and 
narrow, later shallow and wid(‘T, its lining continuous with the deep 
layer of the ectoderm. 

When the larva reacluis a length of 13-14 mm. it makes less use 
of its cement-organ and the latter commences to degenerate, sinking 
l)eneath the surface with which, however, it remains connected by 
a narrow tubular cliannel. By about the 20 mm. stage this has 
disappeared and soon there is no trace of the organ to be found even 
in sections. 

In Lepidosteus the organ appears to be similar while in the other 
ganoids its development still remains to be worked out. 

These cement-organs are of special interest and importance for 
more than one reason. In the first place they are of importance in 
revealing a quite unexpected pitfall in the way of the investigator 
trained to have implicit faith in the germ-layer theory, for they show 
how a particular organ may become transferred from one germ-layer 
to another even though not belonging to the transitional zone where 
the two layers are continuous. A very common modification of 
ontogenetic development consists in the slurring over or even 
omission of ])articular stages in early development. Were this to 
happen in the case of the early stages in the development of the 
cement -organ say of Polypterm, it is easy to see that the organ 
might have every appearance of being purely ectodermal in its 
nature, although it is, as a matter of fact, endodermal. 

It appears to the present writer quite possible, if not pro})abl(^, 
that this modification has actually come about in the Dipnoi and 
Amphibiaiis, and that the cement-organs of these groups, although 
they develop from the ectoderm in those forms which have been 
investigated (p. 79), are really homologous with the cement-organs 
of the Teleostomi, their endodermal stage having been eliminated 
from ontogenetic development. Further investigations are needed 
in the Amphibia — to see whether no trace exists, in any member of 
the group, of an original connexion with the endodenn. 

As regards the original nature of these organs it is impossible 
to arrive at any certain conclusion. Arising as they do in the form 

' Phelps (1899). The actual discovery seems to have been made by Rci{<hard. 
Of. Keighard and Phelps (1908). 
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of oudodermal pockets, they obviously recall gill pouches on the 
one hand and coelenteric pouches on the other. Their position 
suggests a pair of premandibular gill pouches : their function, that 
of forming an excretion (cement), perhaps indicates rather coelomic 
affinities and the present writer suggested (1906) their possible 
correspuiidcnee with premandibular head cavities of other Vertebrates. 

Keighard and Phelps 
(1908) hornologize 
them with the anterior 
pair of head-cavities of 
Elasmobranchs while 
van Wijhe (1914) sup- 

Kto. 102. Jjarva ol’ (After Budgelt, 1901.) ports a homology with 
organ. ^.hc ciUated orgau of 

Amphioxus, 

Altogether these cement-organs are very interesting and puzzling 
structures and would well n^pay further investigation. A thorough 
comparative study should be made of their development in the 
archaic Orossopterygians and of tlieir possibki homologues in 
Elasmobranclis. 



Little is known regarding cement-organs in Teleosts, though it 
is probable they will be found to occur in various tropical fresh- 
water lishes. Budget! 


(1901) found a large 
cement - organ on the 
head of the larva of the 
Characinid Sarcodaces 
odbe (Fig. 102, c.o). In a 
larva believed to be that 
of the Mormyrid Hypero- 
pisus hehe he found six 
well-marked cement 
glands on the head which 
in this case secrete fine 
threads by which the 



larva hangs suspended 

in the water until the lOS.-Teleostean krva^ supposed to l.e those 

U yneropisus bebe, siispcnued from the rootlets iii the 
yolk 18 used up (llg. ^est. (From Budgett, 1901.) 

103). Heterotis and 

GymnarchuH also posses^ similar organs — very small in the latter case 


(Assheton, 1907). 

The organs in these various fishes present, the appearance of 
being ectodermal thickenings ; we have as yet no information as to 
whether, as may be suspected, they really originate from the 


endoderm. 


Digestive Tract. — The respiratory region of the alimentary 
canal is succeeded by tlie true digestive .tract and tliis shows 
more or less pronounced differentiation into successive portions — 
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oesophagus, stomach, intestine and its subdivisions, cloaca. In 
correlation with the digestive and assimilative function of the 
intestinal endoderm this serves during early stages as the favourite 
storehouse of food -yolk, and the concentration of yolk in the 
abapical portion of the unsegmented egg is to be looked on as a 
foreshadowing of the fact that this portion of the egg will later 
become the endoderm. 

In the holoblastic Vertebrates the mass of heavily yolked endo- 
derm cells becomes, as it were, modelled into a tubular shape by the 



Fj(J. 104. Illustrating Llio inodoliing of the yolk in Ji'hUif/ojfliis. (After Sarasius, 1889.) 

A and B illiLst r.al •• Mu! sunn; stag**, B reprosentiiig a view from tin* iloi sal side. The small-relied 
epithelial porlirm of tin* gut-wall is seen passing down the centre of Fig. 11. C, 1). and E represent 
later stages dtau n from the ventral sl<le ; F (7 cm. embryo) ventro-lateral vi«*\v from t he riglit side. 

reciprocal activity of endoderm and splanchnic mesoderm; the 
rudiment so formed undergoing active growth in length and 
differentiation of structure while the yolk is being assimilated. 

In the two most archaic groups of holoblastic gnathostomos, the 
CroHS()])terygians and the Lung-fishes, a feature of special interest is 
the dt^vftlopmeiit of the spiral valve. In Lepidosiren, as is indicated 
by Figs. 105 and 106, this takes its origin by the solid mass of 
yolk-laden endoderm })(*coniiiig modelled into a right-handed spiral 
coil — the deep incision which separates successive turns of the 
spiral being filled up by ingrowing mesenchyme belonging to the 
splanchnic mesodt^rni. There can be little doubt that this is a 
secondarily nKKlifuul mode of development, but nevertheless it is 
probable that the spiral coiling of the eiidodermal rudiment is to be 
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explained as a repetition of an ancestral condition in which the 
intestine as a whole was long and spirally coiled. 

An important feature of such a spiral coiling of the gut rudiment 
is that it would necessarily tend to bring about a twisting of the 



Fig. 105.^ -Dissert ions of yoonr^ Lopidosirons of stages 32 (A), 35 (B), 36 (C), and 37 (D), 
Irom t lir Ventral side to show the modelling of the intestine. 

g.b, gall-bladder; b', livrr; V, vi-nii irU*. 

alimentary canal just in front of the spirally coiled portion in a 
counter-clockwise direction as seen from behind, i.e. a movement in 
which points on the ventral side of the alimentary canal would 
become shifted towards tht‘ l iglit side. As -already indicated such 
a twisting of this region of tlie alimentary canal actually does take 
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place in - development causing 
the lung rudiment to shift 
dorsally round the right side of 
the alimentary canal. 

In the more richly yolked 
Vertebrates the ventral ]m)i lions 
of the gut-wall are more and 
more clogged up with yolk and 
this results in a greater and 
greater concentration of de- 
velopmental activity in the 
dorsal wall. This is clearly in- 
dicated by transverse sections 
through the developing gut of 
Vertebrates which though rich 
in yolk are still holoblastie. 
Such sections (Eig. 107) show 
the dorsal wall of the gut to 
consist of small active cells ar- 
ranged as a columnar epithelium, 
while the side walls and floor 
consist of large comparatively 
inert yolk -laden elements. It 
is only as development goes on, 
and as the yolk is consumed, 
that the epithelial small-celled 
character gradually spreads 
ventrally. 

In the actually ineroblastic 
Vertebrates, the heavily yolked 
portions of the primitive gut- 
wall never undergo segmenta- 
tion at all, unless possibly as 
regards a thin superficial layer. 
They remain as a continuous 
mass of yolk, round which the 
epithelium gradually spreads. 
In this case the formation of all 
the important organs of the ali- 
mentary canal is concentrated 
in the dorsal portion which be- 
comes gradually folded off from 
the main mass of the yolk. This 
folding -off process takes place 
most actively in the anterior 
region, so as to form the tubular 
fore -gut, and also posteriorly, 
the intermediate portion re- 



Fig. 106. — Dissection of Lepidosii*en larva of stage 35. 

1, hemisphere ; ht, heart ; I, lung; li, liver; o.c, auditory capsule; oc.r, occipital rib ; p.-n, pronephros; f.a, teciurn opticum. 
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maining for a time as a longitudinal groove opening ventrally 
towards the yolk. As the lips of this groove gradually coalesce at 
^ach end the communication between the gut cavity and the, yolk 
becomes gradually narrowed down to the tubular cavity of the yolk- 
stalk situated at first behind the liver but later becoming shifted 
forwards by dilferential growth. Eventually this become.s obliterated 
and the definitive alimentary canal becomes completely isolated from 
what reuiaiiis of the yolk. In many Teleostean fishes this isolation 
takes place at a very early stage in development. 

The alimentary canal is, in correlation with its digestive function, 
necessarily a highly glandular organ. Primitively the secretory 
functions are carried out by unicellular glands, scattered about 

amongst the other epithelial cells 
of the endoderm, but in the Verte- 
brates, as in all the more complex 
Metazoa, special concentrations of 
gland cells and of secretory activity 
take place in localized portions of 
the enteric wall. Each of these 
specially glandular patches under- 
goes a great increase in its area, 
which causes it to bulge outwards 
as a simple or much subdivided 
and complicated pocket, forming 
a distinct glandular appendage of 
the alimentary canal. 

Livek. — Of these glandular 
appendages, in the case of Verte- 
brates, the most ancient appears to 
be the liver, which is already present in Amphioxus. In this animal 
the liver originates in ontogeny (Hammar, 1893) as a pocket-like 
outgrowth of the alimentary canal wall on its ventral side and 
slightly posterior to the hind end of the pharynx. Apart from 
increase in size and relatwe narrowing of its base of attachment the 
liver in Amphioxus undergoes no further complication but retains 
its extraordinarily primitive pouch-like condition throughout life. 

In the holoblastio Craniates the liver arises similarly as a ventral 
projection of the alimentary canal wall. This shows the customary 
modifications in correlation with the presence of yolk, arising in some 
cases in the more primitive fashion as a hollow pocket (Lampreys, 
many Amphibians, Geratodus), in others (many Amphibians, Lepido- 
siren and Frotopterus) as a solid knob of yolk-laden cells (Fig. 106, 
li). This grows rapidly in size, as it uses up its food-yolk, and 
becomes constricted off from the main mass of yolk by ingrowing 
mesenchyme, until its attachment becomes narrowed down to a 
slender stalk — the rudiment of the bile-duct. 

The pouch-like rudiment of the liver undergoes an active process 
of sprouting into nunaerous secondary pockets, each of which becomes 



Fig. 107 . — Transverse sectiou tlii-oiigh hin<] 
portion of intestine of a larva of Ich- 
thyophu, (After Sarasiiia, 1889.) The 
stage of development was that shown in 
Fig. 104, F. ‘ The sheath of splanchnic 
inesoderni is omitted. 
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greatly elongated and branched, and gives the gland a tubular 
character. This character may be retained throughout life (Lampreys) 
but normally the tubules undergo anastomosis so as to form a net- 
work of trabeculae. While this is to be regarded as the primitive 
mode of development of the tubules it is to be noted that they more 
usually in actual fact show the modification of development which 
we have learned to associate with the presence of yolk, being at first 
solid and taking their origin not by a process of outgrowth but rather 
by a process of modelling by ingrowing mesenchyme. 

In the meroblastic Vertebrates also the liver may be described 
as originating from a mid-ventral outpushing of the enteric wall. 
Variations occur in detail, in correlation with the varying relations 
of the hepatic portion of enteric wall to the fore-gut and yolk-sac. 
If this part of the gut-wall has already been folded off from the 
yolk-sac and incorporated in the fore-gut, then the early stages of 
development of the liver diverticulum pursue their normal course. 
If, on the other hand, it still forms part of the yolk-sac wall, the 
hepatic rudiment makes its appearance as a projection from this, and 
it may be in its first beginnings paired, its two halves separated by 
the longitudinal slit by which the cavities of the definitive gut and 
the yolk-sac are still continuous. 

Elasmobkanchit. — The hepatic diverticulum at an early stage 
bulges out to form a conspicuous outgrowth on each side anteriorly 
— the rudiments of the right and left lobes of the liver. The median 
portion between these becomes in its anterior region converted into 
secretory tissue while its posterior part becomes the bile-duct, with 
its dilatation the gall-bladder. 

In Acanthias (Scammon, 1913) the first rudiment of the liver, 
which makes its appearance at a time when this region of the 
enteron is not yet floored in but opens freely into the subjacent 
yolk-sac, is distinctly paired. In view of the unpaired condition in 
Amphioxus and the holoblastic Craniates there can be little doubt 
that this condition in Acanthias is a secondary modification as 
indicated above. Secondary pockets soon make their appearance on 
the wall of the secretory portion of the rudiment, and grow actively 
into elongated and much -branched tubules. These fuse together 
secondarily to form the network characteristic of the fully developed 
liver. This network is bathed by the blood of the vitelline veins 
(see Chap. VI.). 

After the embryo {Acanthias) has reached a length of 26-28 mm. 
the walls of the tubules, or trabeculae of the network, increase greatly 
in thickness so that both their own cavities and the intervening 
blood-spaces become relatively reduced and the organ assumes the 
compact definitive condition. 

Whereas the tubules become throughout the greater part of their 
extent secretory in function the proximal portions, each common to 
a group of tubular branches, function merely as ducts. These communi- 
cate with the main bile-duct formed from the posterior and median 
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of the genital portion of the peritoneal epithelium with the peri- 
toneal funnels, or with the nephrostomes, were in the form of 
open ciliated grooves or gutters on the surface of the peritoneum, 
that later on these became closed in to form tubular channels, 
and that in actual ontogenetic development in the modern 
amphibia the development from the coelomic epithelium has 
become obscured except for traces now at one end now at the other. 

At their distal ends the cell-strands in the male can be traced 
gradually farther and farther into the genital fold until they come 
into immediate relationship with the cell-nests of gonocytes. In 
the female of Urodela and Anura the strands do not spread so 
far into the genital fold, nor are they, even in early stages, so well 
developed as in the male. 

The fatty body is developmentally simply a portion of the 
genital fold which becomes specialized as a stojre-house of fat. In 
Anura it is the progonal portion which undergoes this differentiation 
while in Urodeles and Gymnophiona the rudiment of the fatty body 
is continued backwards as a ridge along the mesial face of the genital 
fold throughout its extent. 

The fat is stored in the connective tissue of the organ, the fat 
cells being usually interpreted as immigrant mesenchyme cells which 
have invaded the rudiment by its base of attachment. It has also 
been suggested that these fat cells are peritoneal in their origin 
(Abramowicz, 1913) — a suggestion of obvious interest in view of the 
general tendency in the animal kingdom for potential germ-cells to 
undergo degeneration in order to provide nourishment for the germ- 
cells which become functional. 

Testis. — The development of the functional testis out of the 
genital fold is seen in peculiarly simple and diagrammatic form in 
the Gymnophiona. Here the strands of the urinogenital network, as 
they sprout into the interior of the testis, anastomose together along 
its axis so as to form a central canal — around which, embedded in 
the stroma of the organ, lie the rounded nests of gonocytes. Fusion 
takes place between each gonocyte-nest and the wall of the central 
canal and then each nest develops a cavity in its own interior and 
becomes a hollow ampulla opening into the canal at its inner end. 

Various modifications of this simple scheme are to be found. In 
Gymnophiona themselves ampulla -formation becomes suppressed 
except in localized regions between successive vasa etferentia, so that 
intervening portions of the testis are sterile and form merely thin 
tubular connexions between the bead-like fertile portions. Again 
the ampullae vary in shape : they may be elongated and tubular 
(Discoglossns) or, as in the majority of cases, flattened against one 
another by pressure. The ** axial ” canal again may lie close to the 
surface: it may become greatly branched, as in most Urodeles, or 
may form a complicated network as in most Anura. 

Ovary. — In the differentiation of the ovary (Bouin, 1901) the 
most important points to be noted are the following. As regards 
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communicate with the just - mentioned vessel. This spongy mass, 
the trabeculae of which are at first solid and only secondarily 
develop a lumen, forms the secretory portion of the liver, while 
the proximal portions of, the outgrowths persist as the two con- 
spicuous bile-ducts of the adult bird (Fig. 108, D, E, bd. 1 and bd. 2). 
In such birds as possess a gall-bladder this is formed by a dilatation 
close to the point of junction of the posterior bile-duct with the 
gut-wall (Fig. 108, D, E, gb'). 

Pancreas. — The pancreas, though in the adult a single structure, 
arises typically from three distinct rudinieiits, each of which is at 
first a simple i)ocket-like outgrowth of the splanchiiopleure. One of 
the rudiments (cf. Fig. 80, H) is situated dorsally a little posterior 
to the stomach, the other two, which appear somewhat later, are 
ventral and arise as outpushings of the hepatic diverticulum in the 
region of the })ile-duct. The ventral pancreatic rudiments are 
commonly paired, arising one on the right and one on the left of 
the l)ile-duct. * 

The three rudiments increase in size, secretory tubules sprout 
out from them and the two ventral rudiments become carried in a 
dorsalward direction, up the right side, by the rotation which the gut 
undergoes in this region (see p. 168). The right ventral rudiment 
comes in contact with the dorsal rudiment and fusion takes place — 
all three rudiments forming a single organ the three-ibld origin of 
which is indicated by its three communications with the alimentary 
canal. 

Such may be considered the typical mode of development of the 
pancreas, but important variations in detail occur in the different 
groups. Ill Cyclostomes and Elasmobranchs only the dorsal pancreas 
is known to occur. Its devcdopment in the former group requires 
further investigation. In Elasmobranchs it arises as a longitudinal 
groove of the enteric wall dorsally and a little posterior to the open- 
ing of the bile-duct. It becomes constricted off from before backwards 
and in accordance with the rotation of the alimentary canal it becomes 
shifted to the left side and ends up by being ventral. 

In Crossopterygians the three typical rudiments appear (Fig. 80, H) 
but their development has not been followed in detail. Eventually 
the pancreatic complex extends forwards beneath the liver and com- 
pletely fuses with it forming a thick layer over its ventral surface 
in the region near the opening of the bile-duct. 

In Actinopterygian Ganoids also (Piper, 1902; Nicolas, 1904), 
the pancreatic com})lex derived from the original three rudiments 
becomes fused with the substance of the liver, only its posterior dorsal 
portion remaining extrahepatic. The main duct of the pancreas is 
the persistent stalk of the right ventral rudiment which opens into 
the gall-bladder formed by the dilated terminal part of the bile-duct. 
Of the two other pancreatic ducts the left ventral apparently 
atrophies entirely, while the dorsal is said in the case of Amia to 
disappear but in the Sterlet (Acipenser ruthenus) to persist. 
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In Teleosts the early development agrees closely with that of the 
ganoids, only a doubt exists whether the definitive pancreatic duct 
(Duct of Wirsung) may not be formed by a fusion of the two ventral 
duets rather than by the persistent right duct alone. During later 
stages great diiierenees arise between different members of thti group. 
In some {Silurus, Eson.') the complex forma a single compact gland, 
in others {Scomiber, Gifprinuft) it becomes divided into a number of 
independent lobes, in others, including the majority of the more 
familiar Teleosts, it becomes greatly branched and is diffused in the 
substance of the dorsal mesentery while in still others (Labridae, 
Syngnathm) the condition resembles that of the ganoids a large part 
of the organ being intrahepatic (Laguesse, 1894). 



Fig. 109. — Dorsal view showing niUiiiu'nts ol <lorsal ))!iJu.TL'as .-uni lung in Ini viu* 
of Pfotopterus (stages 32 and 34). 

/, lung ; ojj, operculum ; pa.d, <lor.sal pjiricreas ; p.b, postbranchial body ; pj, pectoral limb ; 
i'.f\ vis«MT!il rb*fl rudinicnl. 

In Lung-fishes the three typical rudiments make their appearance. 
In Protopterus the dorsal rudiment (see Fig. 109, A,;?a.d) is a solid 
outgrowth (hollow in Lepidodren) from the gut- wall, usually rounded 
in form but occasionally elongated in an antero-posterior direction 
as in the specimen figured (Fig. 109, A). The attachment to the 
gut becomes rapidly constricted to a narrow stalk and a cavity 
develops in the interior of the rudiment. The ventral rudiments 
appear a little later, as solid projections one on each side of the 
attachment of the bile-duct to the gut. The two ventral rudiments, 
as they increase in size, meet and fuse dorsal to the bile-duct, and 
later on the dorsal surface of the right ventral rudiment comes in 
contact and fuses with the ventral surface of the dorsal rudiment. 
The stalks of the . three rudiments remain , as three ducts, the two 
ventral opening just posterior (original right rudiment) and anterior 
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(original left) respectively to the opening of the bile-duct, while the 
dorsal opening is situated at the extremity of the spout-like pyloric 
valve. 

The general course of development in Lepidosiren is similar and 
in botli it is characteristic that the pancreas never bulges beyond the 
mesodermal coating of the splanchnopleure. It remains embedded 
throughout life in the gut-wall and is consequently not noticeable in 
an ordinary dissection. 

In Geratodus (Neumayr, 1904) the development of the pancreas 
is similar though here the left ventral rudiment, which in Protopterus 
is smaller in size than the right, remains rudimentary. 

The Amphibia are of special interest from the fact that it was 
a member of this group (Bombinator) in which Goette (1875) first 
observed the origin of the pancreas from three separate rudiments. 
Goeppert (1891) was able to extend the observation to various other 
Amphibians, both Urodele and Anuran, and to show that in Urodeles 
the dorsal rudiment retains its duct, opening just behind the pylorus, 
while in the Anura this duct disappears. In both cases the ducts of 
the two ventral rudiments undergo fusion to form a duct of Wirsung 
which opens into the bile-duct. 

In Eeptiles {Lacerta — Brachet, 1896) the right ventral and thtj 
dorsal rudiments fuse to form the definitive pancreas, the left 
ventral atrophying (cf. Lung-fishes). According to Brachet the 
duct of the dorsal rudiment does not disappear but fuses with that 
of the right ventral to form the definitive pancreatic duct. 

Birds show three rudiments which undergo fusion into a complex 
in the normal fashion, all three ducts remaining functional and 
conspicuous in the adult. Suppression of the left ventral rudiment 
occurs as an occasional variation. 

The observed facts of development of the Pancreas clearly justify 
the conclusion that this organ of the modern Vertebrate has arisen 
in the course of evolution from three originally separate diverticula 
of the glandular enteric wall — a pair arising from the hepatic pouch 
and the third from the dorsal wall. The precise localization of the 
rudiments at comparatively distant points of the enteric wall point 
to the probability that the natur6 of the secretion was originally 
different in the case of the ventral pancreas from that of the dorsal. 

Pylokic Caeca. — The caeca which are present in the pyloric 
region in many actinopterygian fishes arise as simple outgrowths of 
the gut-wall. The interesting suggestion has been made (Taylor, 
1913) that the simple circle of these caeca, which is apparently their 
most primitive arrangement, corresponds morphologically with the 
curious valve found in various fishes (Amia, Lung-fishes, Symbranchus, 
Anguilla, etc.) in which the pyloric end of the stomach is prolonged 
back into a kind of spout which is ensheathed by the anterior end of 
the intestine. The circular prolongation forward of the intestinal 
cavity round the gastric spout might clearly give rise to a circle of 
pyloric caeca simply by subdivision into a number of separate 
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portions each of whicli continued to open into the gut cavity at its 
hinder end. 

Eectal Gland. — ^This organ, which occurs in Elasmobranchs, 
arises as a simi)le pocket-liko outgrowth of the gut-wall. The super- 
ficially similar caecum of Lung-fishes will be dealt with in con- 
nexion with the renal organs. 

Cloaca. — In the more archaic Vertebrates the du(*,twS of the 
excretory organs open into the terminal part of the intestine which 
is thus a cloaca. It is believed by many that the excretory ducts 
originally opened at the hind end of the trunk independently 
of the alimentary canal and it is natural to suppose that the 
openings of the <iuets have become gradually shifted first into close 
proximity to the anus and finally on to the lining wall of the ali- 
mentary canal. This again suggests tliat the cloaca may really be a 
proctodaeum — that the skin has been involuted to form its lining 
and that with this involution the renal openings have also been 
carried inwards. 

Unfortunately the facts of ontogenetic development do not so far 
as can be seen at present fit this simple and attractive hypothesis. 
The cloaca is, except for a small portion close to its opening, of 
purely endodermal origin — the renal ducts open on what is part of 
the primary enteric wall. A suggested explanation of this fact 
dili’ering from that mentioned above will be found in the chapter 
dealing with the renal organs. 

A cloaca seems always to be developed though in some cases 
{e,g, Telcostean fishes) it flattens out and disappears later so that 
the renal organs and the gut come to have independent external 
openings. 

The bursa Pabricii, a conspicuous glandular appendage of the 
dorsal wall of the cloaca in young birds, has usually been regarded as 
proctodaeal in its origin but it is now known to arise in ontogeny 
from vacuolar spaces in a solid projection from the cloacal rudiment, 
dorsal to the stalk of the allantois (Wenckebach, 1888) and would 
therefore appear to belong to the mesenteron rather than to the 
proctodaeum. 

The anal opening of the Vertebrate, as may have been gathered 
from Chap. II., is to be regarded as representing morphologically a 
portion of the gastrular mouth or protostoma. In a large number 
of Vertebrates however the opening arises in ontogeny not in this 
way but rather as a secondary perforation, although even in such 
cases the perforation arises in the line of the closed protostoma. 

Temporary Occlusion of the Alimentary Canal. — The ali- 
mentary canal is, in correlation with its function, a hollow tube, 
lu a large number of Vertebrates, however, there are more or less 
extended periods of development during which the cavity is com- 
pletely absent, either throughout the length of the canal or in 
certain portions. 

In its simplest condition this occurs as a special case of the 
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temporary abseiiee of lumen ho frequently found in the idevelopment 
of eventually hollow organs from a richly yolk-laden rudiment. 
An idea of how it has come about will be got from an inH])ection of 
the various stages of the development of the alimentary canal of 
Polypterus as shown in Fig. 80 on p. 146. During early stages the 
■ archenteric cavity is seen to be widely patent throughout, except 
that there is no mouth opening. During the later stages of develop- 
ment, immediately prior to the canal becoming functional, its walls 
throughout the region between the fore-gut and the cloaca become* 
closely apposed, so as almost entirely to obliterate the cavity. Later 
on the walls recede from one another and the lumen becomes again 
patent. 

It would obviously be merely a slight accentuation of this 
modification of development for the cavity to be completely obliter- 
ated for a time. A still further modification would be brought 
about by the omission altogether of the original hollow stage from 
the ontogenetic record. This actually* occurs in the case of the 
fore-gut in those Vertebrates in which this region of the enteric 
rudiment is yolk-laden : where, on the other hand, the yolk is 
practically comphitely concentrated in the mid-gut region as in 
meroblastic Vertebrates it does not occur as a rule. 

The most striking temporary occlusions of the alimentary canal 
during development have to do with its terminal apertures. Thus 
there is not a single existing Vertebrate, so far as is known, in 
which the mouth opening persists from the gastrular stage, or in 
which even any connexion has so far been traced between the 
definitive mouth opening and the protostoma. In every case, even 
in AmyhioxuSy the mouth opening develops comparatively late as a 
secondary perforation. This modification of development is in the 
present writer s opinion to be attributed to the entire dependence of 
members of the Vertebrate phylum upon food-yolk during early 
stages of their development, the need for a functional mouth having 
thus disappeared. 

The anteroposterior extent of this occlusion of the alimentary 
canal in the region of the oral opening differs in different sub- 
divisions of the phylum. It may include a large part of the 
stomodaeal as well as the endodermal portion of the buccal cavity as 
in the Lung-Kshes (p. 148) but more usually it is confined to the 
boundary between the two, i.e. to the site of the original mouth 
opening the closely apposed ectoderm and endoderm being at this 
level continuous across the site of the future opening as the velar 
membrane' (p. 145). The secondary perforation by which the 
alimentary canal comes to communicate with the exterior at its 
front end is in the case of some larval Vertebrates {e,g, Lepi- 
dosiren) closely correlated with the commencement of pharyngeal 
respiration but where the development is embryonic it commonly 
still takes place long before the, existence of any obvious functional 
need {e.g. Chick, fourth day). At its hinder end the archenteron is, 
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as has been shown in Chap. I., widely open to the exterior in all the 
lower Verte))rates during early stages and in various cases this 
opening can be traced either into direct continuity, or into less direct 
but still clear relationship, with the anal opening. The explanation 
of this lesser degree of modification of the development of the anal 
opening as compared with the mouth may probably be associated 
with the less accentuated delay in the functional need for this 
opening. At stages long before ingestion or inspiration takes place 
by the mouth, the formation of waste products during the digestion 
of the yolk necessitates an outlet from the enteric canal at its 
hinder end. Where obliteration does take place during still earlier 
stages this is probably correlated with the fact that thi* need of the 
opening is still non-existent. 

It is of interest to notice that oblit.eratiou of tlu*. anal opening 
which is of a directly adaptive significance may take place at a 
later stage. 'I’hus in Leindosiren during about the first two weeks 
of larval life, when large numbers of practically motionless larvae are 
lying crowded together in the nest, the anal opening, which had 
been continuously patent in earlier stages, is closed, so as to prevent 
the poisonous excretory products from finding their way out. So 
also in the case of the Elasmobranch embryo enclosed within its 
.egg-shell. Ill the Amniota the perforation of the anus is delayed to 
a relatively late period doubtless for a similar reason. 

It is characteristic of the phylum Vertebrata that the anal 
opening no longer occupies its primitive position at the extreme end 
of the body but has become shifted forwards along the ventral side. 
This shifting has probably come about with increased specialization 
for swimming by lateral flexure of the body, the withdrawal of the 
alimentary canal with its surrounding s])lanchnocoelic cavity from 
the hinder portion of the body, leaving the space they occupied free 
for increased development of the lateral muscles. This shifting 
forwards of tlie anus, leading to the difierentiation of a distinct 
postanal or tail region, has occurred in all Vertebrates, least 
markedly in the more archaic groups. It reaches its maximum 
in some members of that grouj) of Vertebrates which is above all 
others highly specialized for active swimming, the Teleostei, in 
some families of which the anus has actually assumed a jugular 
position. 

During the actual ontogeny of the Vertebrate the process by 
which the anus comes to occupy a position more or less distant from 
the tip of the tail region is somewhat modified from that which 
probably occurred during phyletic evolution. We do not find that 
the anus remains at the tip of the tail during the growth in length 
and that it then gradually shifts forwards along the ventral side. 
What happens is that the opening at an early stage assumes a 
ventral position and that the tail region proceeds to sprout out 
dorsal to it. The process will be understood from an inspection of 
Fig. 80 (p. 146). In B the anus is at the hinder end, in C it has 
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assumed a ventral position being overhung by the bulging tail 
rudiment, in D, E, F, G the tail rudiment is seen to be extending 
actively past the position of the anus, the specially actively growing 
tissues being indicated by the darker shading. 

In Fig. 80, G, a feature is well shown which occurs in the 
embryos of most Vertebrates — the postanal gut (j>ci-gy It was 
shown in Chap. I. how a connexion — the neureuteric canal — existed 
in some Vertebrates between the cavity of the enteron and that of. 
the neural rudiment at their posterior ends. Here, in the postanal 
gut, we have such a connexion still persisting in a drawn-out form 
though, as in the present case, it may be a solid strand of yolky 
cells and not a hollow tube. The postanal gut is a purely transitory 
structure which at a relatively early period of development dis- 
integrates completely. 

In endeavouring to determine the morphological signiticance of 
the postanal gut it is necessary to bear in mind that the Vertebrate 
in early stages develops from before baclc wards and tliat the growth 
in length by the addition of m)w segments takes place at its hinder 
end where there is a mass of actively growing embryonic tissue 
forming a kind of '‘growing point.” The tissue of this, although 
to the eye quite undifferentiated, contains the elements which form 
all the various tissues such as nerve cord, notochord, myotomes, 
alimentary ('anal, etc. As growth goes on these gradually become 
difterentiated out, the dilferentiation always proceeding from before 
backwards. If we now look at sucli a young Vertebrate as that 
shown in Fig. 80, G, we see the typical Vertebrate structure, includ- 
ing alimentary canal (pct,g) extending right back practically to the 
tip of the tail : it is only at the extreim^ tip that the various organs 
merge together into uiiditferentiated embryonic tissue. The only 
striking peculiarity is that the communication of the alimentary 
canal with the exterior, the anus, is not in the midst of the growing 
tissue of the tip, as it would be, for example, in a young Chaetopod 
worm, but well forwards on the ventral side. 

This peculiarity, in the writer's opinion, finds its ex])lanation in 
the development from before backwards already alluded to. The 
appearance of the anus at a point relatively far forwards means that 
it and the organs related to it such as the excretory ducts complete 
their development at an earlier period of time. As it is of 
functional importance that the organs in question should do so, in 
contradistinction to the purely motor arrangements farther back, 
we see a physiological reason why evolution should have brought 
about a development of the anal opening in its anterior position 
from the beginning, and the elimination of those stages in which it 
was situated farther back. 

As regards the phyletic evolution of this part of the enteron, we 
may sum up probabilities as follows : that the alimentary canal with 
its 8urroun(ling splanchnocoele originally extended to the hind end 
of the body : that the anal opening came to be shifted on to the 
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ventral wall of the canal : that it then underwent a gradual 
shifting forwards alung the ventral side : that as it did so the now 
postanal portion with its splanchnocoelc gradually atrophied the 
position they occupied becoming filled mainly with muscle. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE COELOMIC ORGANS 

Introduction. — The mesoderiu of Am'phioxus consists in an early 
stage, as already indicated (p. 57), of a row of closed sacs arranged 
serially one behind the other * upon each side of the body. At this 
time the coelome of Amfhioxus is in th« extremely archaic condition 
of a series of metarnerically arranged paired compartnumts — a 
condition resembling that of the less modified 1‘orms of Annelids. 
The coelomic sacs gradually spread in a ventral direxjtion until 
they meet. For a time after this ha])pens the sacs of opposite sides 
of the body remain separattnl by a longitudinal partition the ventral 
mesentery. Similarly the apposed posterior and anterior walls of 
neighbouring sacs belonging to the same side of the body, form 
thin membranous sejita like those of Annelids. 

A highly characteristic difference from the Annelid .arrangement 
begins to show itself a little before hatching in th(^ ventral portion 
of the body, in as much as the transverse septa break down and 
disappear thus converting what was hitherto a chambered coelom(‘. 
in this region into a continuous space. There is no obvious reason 
why this loss of segmentation of the vtmtral portion of the meso- 
derm has come about in evolution. A general characteristic, 
however, of the phylum Vertebrata is the loading up of the ventral 
part of the endoderm with yolk and it may well have been that the 
loss of the mesoderm septa ventrally arose in correlation with tlu' 
presence of a greater amount of yolk in the ancestral condition than 
exists in the present-day Amphioxus. 

A further striking difference between the Vertebrate and the 
Annelid is expressed in the extent to which the coelomic wall gives 
rise to muscular tissue. In the Annelid practically the whole extent 
both of the. somatic layer lining the body-wall and the splanchnic 
layer covering the gut gives rise to muscular tissue. In Amphioxus 
however, and the same holds for Vertebrates in general, the ventral 
portion of the somatic mesoderm, the portion which loses its segmental 
character — loses also its capacity for producing muscle. 

On the other hand the dorsal portion of the mesoderm, which 
retains its segmentation, retains also, and to an accentuated degree, 
its muscle-forming capacity. It separates off from the ventral or 
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splanchnoooulic portion of the mesoderm in the form of a series of 
segmentally arranged sacs — the myotomes and the wall of these 
gives rise to almost the whole of the muscular system. The myotomes 
are at first, from their mode of origin, restricted to the dorsal side of 
the l>ody, but as development goes on active growth of their ventral 
portions takes place and they extend downwards, overlapping and 
covering in the splanchnocjoelic mesoderm right down to the mid- 
ventral line. In this way a muscular ])ody-wall is provided for the 
ventral region of the body in which the original muscle-producing 
capacity of the somatic mesoderm had disappeared. 

The evolutionary origin of this curious secondary musciilarization 
of the ventral ])ody-waH of the Vertebrate is unexplained but the 
suggestion may be hazarded that it was associated with the loss of 
segmentation of the ventral splanehnocoelici mesoderm, the primitive 
mode of movement of the Vertebrate— by waves of lateral flexure — 
being only able to utilize longitudinal muscles divided into segments. 
Wc*. may take it that the splanchnocoelic muscular layer, as it lost 
its segmentation, would become less efficient for purposes of move- 
ment, and that, correlated with this, its territory would then tend 
to be encroached on by the still segmented, and therefore more 
efficient, dorsal portion of the muscular layer until eventually it 
came to' be replaced completely by it. 

As a result of the developmental processes which have just been 
indicated the mesoderm of Amphioxus, which for a time consisted of 
a metameric series of paired sacs, is now represented by (1) the 
segmentally arranged myotomes and (2) the unsegmented splanchno- 
coelic lining. To these a third element becomes added in the form 
of a pocket-like outgrowth from the myotome wall close to its lower 
end (Fig. 144, A, scl, p, 285). This grows first towards the mesial 
plane and then dorsally, insinuating itself into the space between 
myotome on the one hand and notochord and spinal cord on the 
other, until it occupies practically the whole of that space right up to 
the mid-dorsal line. This pocket-like diverticulum is the sclerotome 
(p. 286). 

In the typical Vertebrate a fourth derivative of the mesoderm 
segment is of importance : it takes the form of a connexion which 
persists for some time between the myotome and the splanchno- 
coelic mesoderm as a narrow stalk or isthmus. This — the proto- 
vertebral stalk or nephrotome (Eltckert, 1888) with its cavity 
the nephrocoele — is of great importance from its relation to the 
nephridial organs but its existence has not up to the present been 
demonstrated in Amphioxus. 

We will now proceed to trace out the subsequent fate of these 
various derivatives of the primitive mesoderm segments. 

CoELOMic Cavities. — T he only portions of the coelomic cavities 
which remain patent are the nephrocoeles (which will be dealt with 
later on) and the splanchnocoele or peritoneal^ cavity. 

It may be taken as probable that the body -cavity of the 
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ancestral Vertebrate was divided up into segmentally arranged 
compartments by transverse septa, and into a right and left half by 
a sagittally placed partition supporting the alimentary canal and 
forming the dorsal and ventral mesentery ; in other words that the 
general arrangement was like that of a primitive Annelid worm. 
This seems to be indicated l)y the mode of development of the 
mesoderm in Ampliioxus, 

Tn Vertebrates above Amphioxus the segmented condition of the 
splanchnocoele has disappeared even from development.^ The 
sagittally placed mesentery on the other hand still appears in 
ontogeny in the form of the partition remaining between the edges 
of the lateral mesoderm as they approach one another on the ventral 
and on the dorsal sides of the alimentary canal respectively. In 
correlation with the great increase in length, and consequent coiling, 
of the alimentary canal of the Vertebrates — a condition which 
probably existed even in the ancestors of those gnathostomes in 
which the alimentary canal is now short (p. 184) — the ventral 
mesentery disappears at an early stage hf development throughout 
that portion of its extent which lies on the tailward side of the 
liver. 

The dorsal mesentery on the other hand persists throughout life, 
serving as a bridge to carry the complicated connexions of the gut 
wall with the vascular and nervous systems, although perforations 
may appear in it, more or less extensive in different groups of 
Vertebrates. The complicated foldings and frillings which the 
dorsal mesentery undergoes, owing to its enteric edge having 
to keep pace with the increase in length of the gut, are of 
interest mainly to specialists in the anatomy of particular groups 
and need not be dealt with here. 

In the fishes, in which the lung performs an important hydi'O- 
static function, that organ grows back in the substance of the 
dorsal mesentery, and in accordance with its tendency to 
assume a more and more dorsal position, the portion of mesentery 
lying above it may become incorporated in the dorsal wall of the 
splanchnocoele, the result being that the lung in the adult now lies 
entirely dorsal to and beyond the limits of the body-cavity (Dipnoi, ^ 
Actinopterygii). 

A])art from its primary segmentation, the s])lanchnocoele shows 
a tendency for sjiecial portions to become secondarily separated off 
from the main cavity. The most important case of this occurs at 

^ While it has to Ite granted that the s|)laiichiioeoele of the Vertebrates represents 
the ventral portion of the coelome which has lost its .segmentation, care must be 
taken not to assume that this loss of segmentation has necessarily extended dorsal- 
wards to precisely, the same level in all Vertebrates. Like other anatomical 
boundaries the dorsal limit of the splanchnocoele is doubtless fluctuating and vague. 
It is therefore wise not to attach too great importance to the exact position of the 
first rudiment of an organ which develops in one case on the dorsal and in another 
on the ventral side of the boundary between segmented and unsegmented mesoderm 
such as for example the gonad (p. 270). 

Cf. Graham Kerr, 1910. 
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the hinder end of the heart where there exists on each side a broad 
bridge by whi(ih the duct of Cuvier passes from the somatopleure to 
the sinus venosiis. This bridge becomes extended headwards and 
dorsally on each side of the oesophagus until it meets the dorsal 
wall of the splanchnocoele thus forming with the oesophagus a 
floor separating the anterior portion of the splanchnocoele into two 
cavities, one dorsal and one ventral, each opening posteriorly into 
the main splanchnocoele. Of these two cavities the dorsal becomes 
completely obliterated by fusion of its splanchnic (oesophageal) and 
somatic walls from before tailwards. The ventral one on the 
other hand roofed in by the oesophagus persists as the pericardiac 
cavity. 

The communication of this posteriorly with the main splanchno- 
coele is obstructed in the middle by the flattened headward surface 
of the liver which is embedded in the distended ventral mesentery, 
while laterally the communication is for a time open. As develop- 
ment goes on however the opening on each side becomes obliterated 
by an ingrowth from the somatopleure which spreads downwards 
from the bridge of tissue containing the duct of Cuvier and the 
free cdg(‘. of which meets and fuses with the mesoderm covering the 
headward surface of the liver. The pericardiac cavity comes in this 
way to be bounded posteriorly by a complete wall of tissue a large 
part of which consists simply of the mesodermal sheath of the liver. 
As the body of the embryo increases in diameter this wall of tissue 
keeps pace with it as does also the liver. The latter organ however 
in subsequent growth of its anterior or headward surface does not 
keep growing in continuity with the substance of the septum but 
becomes separated from it by a deep cleft, the region of continuity 
between liver and septum becoming thus restricited to a small 
area dorsal and close to the mesial plane. Similarly the region 
of continuity between th(^ headward face of the septum and the 
wall of the sinus venosus which is at first of relatively considerable 
dorsiventral extent becomes reduced to a narrow bridge of tissue. 

In the Elasmobranchs the isolation of ])ericardiac cavity from 
the main splanchnocoele is only temporary. A median pocket-like 
extension of the pericardiac cavity spreads tailwards immediately 
dorsal to the sinus venosus in the substance of the mesodermal 
sheath covering the ventral surface of the oesophagus. This develops 
on each side a communication with the main cavity of the splanchno- 
coele which persists throughout life as a crescentic slit on the ventral 
surface of the oesophagus (Hochstetter, 1900). This secondary com- 
munication between pericardiac coelome and splanchnocoele is 
known as the pericardioperitoneal canal. 

In Myxinoids, throughout life, and in Petromyzon, during the 
larval period, the rudiment of the wall separating pericardiac from 
splanchnocoelic cavity remains in the form of a simple bridge 
enclosing the duct of Cuvier so that the two cavities are in wide 
communication with one another. 
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111 the Am- 
phibia and Amiii- 
ota the pericardiac 
cavity becomes 
telescoped back A. 
into the general 
peritoneal cavity, 
its hinder wall be- 
coming extended 
so as to form a 
thin membranous 
bag enclosing the 
heart and separat- 
ing it from the 
other viscera. 

Apart from the 
walling oil* of the 
pericardiac from 
the main periton- 
eal cavity there is 
found in the case 
of the Amniota a 
well-marked tend- 
ency for the latter 
cavity to undergo 
further subdivi- 
sion, special j)or- 
tions becoming 
more or less com- 
pletely walled in 
by secondary fu- 
sions taking place 
between apposed 
portions of the 
peritoneal lining. 

Ft(?. 110. — Differentia- 
tion of the myotome 
OH seen in transverse 
sections of Lepidosireiv 
larvae. 

A, stage 30 ; B, stage 31 4- ; 

C, stage S‘i ; D, stage 35 - ; 

B, dividing myoblasts of 
inner wall from stage 30. 
mb', myoblasts of inner 
wall ; mb", myoblasts of 
outer wall ; contractile 
fibrils; vac, vacuole. The 
contractile fibrils cut ac.mss 
are shown as distinct black 
dots. 
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For (3xamplo in Birds ^ the mesodermal coating of the lung upon its 
ventral side becomes continuous (1) with that lining the body-wall 
laterally so as to enclose the portion of splanchuocoele dorsal to the 
lung as a pleural cavity, and (2) with that covering the surface 
of the liv(3r, forming a ventral pulmonary ligament which serves 
to wall in a piilmo-hepatic recess lying between it and the mesen- 
tery. A third connexion, the origin of wliicJi is associated with the 
development of the abdominal air-sacs, forms the thin post-hepatic 
septum whicli sln;Lches from the ventral surface of the lungs 
obliquely downwards and backwards to the ventral body-wall. 

Amongst Reptiles somewhat similar arrangements exist, differing 
in detail in the different groups. 

The Myotomes. — The devclopimmtal changes by which, in a 
gnathosliomatous Vertebrate, the myotomes become converted into 
masses of miiscle-libros are excellently shown by Le/pidosiren in 
which the cellular elements are particularly large and distinct. In 
this animal the myotome is at first solid, but later on develops a 
small cavity or myocoele by the breaking down of its central cells. 
This myocoele soon becomes obliterated by its inner and outer walls 
coming together. The cells of the inner wall assume a more regular 
shape, taking the form of large parallelepipcdal cells (Fig. 110, A, 
mV), flattened dorsiventrally and stretching in an anteroposterior 
direction throughout the whole length of the myotome. The 
nuclei of these large cells — myoblasts or myoepithelial cells — 
divide, mitotically, so that they assume a syncytial character. 
Their protoplasm develops a longitudinally fibrillated appearance 
and presently distinct cross-striped contractile fibrils {mf) make 
their appearance in the protoplasm — each fibril running through 
the whole length of the myoblast or in other words from end to end 
of the myotome. The contractile fibrils, which as seen in a trans- 
verse section are arranged in a ID -shaped pattern (Fig. 110, A, mf), 
become more and more numerous and soon fill up the inner two- 
thirds of the myoblast almost entirely, tliere remaining only a 
relatively small amount of perifibrillar protoplasm between them 
(Figs. 110, B, and 111). 

The outer end of the myol>last does not for some time develop 
any contractile fibrils but there appear in its protoplasm large 
vacuoles (vac) which form a broad clear band in horizontal sections — 
of much use as a landmark to indicate the outer limit of the inner 
wall of the myotome. The cells of the outer wall of the myotome 
take the form of elongated cylinders stretching throughout the 
length of the myotome and in their protoplasm longitudinal 
fibrils make their appearance as in the case of the inner wall 
myoblasts (Figs. 110, C; 111, B). The longitudinal fibrils become 
fused at their ends with connective-tissue septa formed by mesen- 
chyme cells which wander in between consecutive myotomes. 

' For a well-illustrated account of the complicated arrangements in detail sec 
Poole (1909). 
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Some such mesenchyme cells also j)enetrate into the substance of the 
myotome and settle down there to form connective tissue. The 
cylindricaL myoblasts of the outer wall undergo active multiplication 
(Fig. 110, C) so that it comes to be greatly thickened, composed of 
many layers of muscle-cylinders — those towards the outer surface 
going on dividing actively while those further in towards the mesial 


i^ac. 



Fig. 111. — Differentiation of the luyotoine as seen in hori^.ontal sections of 
licpiclosiren larvae. 

A, sta^^e :3I ; B, stage 31 f. mh\ myoblast of inner wall ; 7a/)", myoblasts of outer wall ; 

//(/, contractu*? fibrils ; nic, vacuoles; i/, yolk, 

plane increase much in size as they develop more and more fibrils in 
their interior. 

As the outer wall of the myotome continues to increase in 
thickness the myoblasts of the inner wall become relatively more 
and more insignificant. Eventually they divide up into muscle- 
cylinders like those of the outer wall so that it is no longer possible 
to distinguish the inner wall portion of the myotome from the outer 
wall part. The muscle-cylinders become the muscle-fibres of the 
adult, the undifferentiated protoplasm between'the fibrils persisting 
as the sarcoplasm the superficial layer of which may be somewhat 
condensed to form the sarcolemma. 
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A i)oinl lo 1)0 noticed, of much mo] 7 »hologieMl interest, is that the 
inner wall myoblaats of Lepidodren are for a time (Fig. 110, A) in 
the form of typicjil myoepithelial celle such as are familiar iu some 
of the lowest invertebrates. They arc, as indicated in Chap. II., 
in continuity with the central nervous system by a protoplasmic 
tail-like (extension of the cell-body closely resembling that which 
occurs in Nematode worms (Fig. 112). The peripheral portion of 
this remains as a mass of granular protoplasm on the surface of 
the muscle-fibre — the motor end-plate. The latter is therefore to 
be regarded as a portion of the muscle-cell which retains its proto- 
plasmic condition rather than as a portion of the nerve-fibre. 

The mode of conversion of the embryonic myotome into the 

muscle-segment has been described 
as it occurs in Jjepidosiren because 
of the two special safeguards against 
error which exist in that animal, 
(1) tlie large size of the histological 
units and (2) the fact tliat the 
boundary between outer and inner 
walls of the myotoines is marked 
by a clear and unmistakable land- 
mark iu the form of the vacuolar 
..jn. zone constituted by the outer 
portions of the inner wall myo- 
blasts. It now remains to indicate 
shortly the more important dider- 



Fid. 112. — Diagram of a motor gaiiglioii- 
cell in the spinal cord continuous 
through the siihstance of a nerve- fibre 


ences in detail which are to be 
found in descriptions of the process 
as observed in others of th(i lower 


with a muscle-cell in the myotome. Vertebrates. 


c./, contractile librils in inyoppithelial cell ; The chicf of tlieSC COncemS 

^ the fete of the outer wall of the 
embryonic myotome. In Lepido- 
siren as has been stated the outer wall gives rise to muscle. In 
the case of Elasmobranchs and Ganoids, Balfour stated explicitly 
that the outer wall of the myotome similarly takes part in the 
development of muscle. Many authorities (Ilertwig, Rabl, Maurer), 
however, deny that this is the case : according to them the outer 
wall plays no part in muscle-formation : it simply breaks up into 
amoeboid cells which contribute to the dermal mesenchyme. Hence 
these investigators term the outer wall of the myotome the 
“Cutis-layer.” In the case of the Sturgeon, Maurer corroborates 
Balfour’s statement that the myotome is composed of two layers of 
muscle-elements but according to him the outer layer is simply 
budded off from the inner and does not represent the original 
outer wall of the myotome as Balfour supposed. 

In the Arnniota the myotome in early stages is almost square as 
seen in a transverse section practically the whole of the wall 
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next the eiidoderni representing the sclerotome. Cells proliferat- 
ing from this invade the myocoele and completely fill it up. It 
is only in later stages that the myotome becomes extended into 
the normal plate-like form by active growth at its inner (dorsal) 
and outer edges. Of the two walls of this stage the inner admittedly 
becomes converted into muscle -cylinders. The outer becomes 
loosened out into a mass of irregularly shaped cells and these are 
commonly believed to give rise to dermis. In view of what happens 
in LeindosireUy where accuracy of observation is so much more easily 
attained to, it seems advisable not to accept this as absolutely 
certain. 

At the same time it may be allowed that there is no a priori 
difficulty in the way of admitting that portions of myotome which in 
one type of Vertebrate give rise to muscle, may in another have 
ceased to do so, for, as already indicated, a quite similar process of 
concentration of rnusch^- development in a localized portion of 
somatic mesoderm is a fundamental characteristic of the whole 
Vertebrate phylum. 

The series of paired myotonies, each com])osed of a mass of 
longitudinal muscle-fibres traversing it from tmd to end, forms the 
material out of which is formed the, often extremely complicated, 
system of voluntary muscles of the adult Vertebrate. The various 
myotonies as they increase in size become divided up into it may be 
numerous pieces and these are pushed hither and thither by processes 
of differential growth until the arrangement of the numerous adult 
muscles contrasts greatly with the simple longitudinal arrangement 
of the original myotonies. During the various displacements which 
it undergoes the individual muscle or fragment of myotome remains 
in organic connexion with its nerve-centre by means of its motor 
nerve and the course of these nerves in the adult frequently gives 
an important clue to the developmental migrations of the particular 
muscles. 

Ko attempt will be made here to follow out the evolution of the 
complicated muscular arrangements of the adult beyond a short 
sketch of the method in which the muscles of the fins or limbs 
originate. 

The median fin is simply the extension of the body in the median 
plane and we should therefore naturally expect it to be muscularized 
by prolongations of the myotomes growing into it. The actual 
process is clearly illustrated in Eig. 113. In A a muscle-bud is seen 
to be projecting from the end of each myotome where a median 
fin is developing — the upper group of buds belonging to the dorsal 
fin, the lower to the anal. The buds diminish in size towards each 
end of the series and in the case of the dorsal fin, towards its 
anterior end, there are a considerable number of abortive buds 
which never come to anything. The muscle-buds grow into the fin 
fold and then become cut off from the main part of the myotome to 
form the muscles of the fin as is shown in B. 
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The paired fius or limbs become musculari;jed by very similar, 
segmentally arranged, buds and it is necessary from the outset 
to bear in mind that this similarity need have no deeper signifi- 
cance than that the paired fins also necessarily obtain their muscular- 
ization from the segmentally arranged myotomes. The process 
as it occurs in the pelvic fin of the shark Spinax is illustrated by 
fig. 114. In the 20 mm. embryo (A) the fin rudiment is seen as 
a longitudinal ridge and a series of myotomes in the neighbour- 
hood of this ridge are seen each to be forming at its lower edge two 

projecting muscle - buds. 
These sprout out into 
the limb rudiment, assume 
an elongated form (B) and 
then become separated off 
from the myotome (0). 
Each bud now splits into 
two layers a dorsal and a 
ventral and each of these 
undergoes his tological 
differentiation and be- 
comes a bundle of muscle- 
fibres — one of the radial 
muscles of the fin : so 
that four radial muscles 
are derived from each 




Fi(i. 113. — MiLScnlarization of iiuidian Uii in Lepidosteus, 
(After Schirittlhauseii, 1912.) 

A, mni. ; IJ, 21 mm. Tim musc.hj-lmds and, in tho lowor 
flgurfi, tlm mM v»‘s donnootod with them are shown in Idacdv. 


myotome, a dorsal and a 
ventral from each of the 
two original buds. Such 
is the process in its main 
outlines. 


The existence of a disturbing complication of this simple scheme is 
indicated by the adult arrangements, in as much as it can be shown that 
a single motor spinal nerve (i.e. the nerve, belonging to a single myo- 
tome) is related to more than the four radial muscles to which alone we 
should expect it to be related weri^ the account which has just been 
given complete. This discrepancy is brought out particularly clearly by 
physiological experiments. Careful stimulation of a single spinal nerve 
very commonly causes three consecutive (dorsal or ventral) radial 
muscles to contract instead of only two, and in some cases apparently 
a still greater number. This seems clearly to indicate that the end- 
organs, in other words the muscle-fibres, belonging to a particular 
motor nerve or myotome are in the adult not strictly confined 
within the limits of the two pairs of radial muscles corresponding to 
that motor nerve or myotome. 

To those who believe in the organic continuity of muscle-cell 
and nerve-fibre from an extremely early stage of development the 
idea obviously suggests itself that a shifting of some of the 
constituents from one muscle-bud into its neighbours takes place 



Fig, 114. — Illustrating the mustnilarizatioii of the pelvic Jin in Sjiim.t'. 

(After Brans, 1890.) 

A, 'iO miH. (to mt'hOilentt ses-ts.); H, 25 imn. (74 m.H,) ; C, nun. ; \\ 32 mm, Tho tuyoionies arc 
indicated by Arai)U' numerals. The nrasclo-bnds an* shown in black, those within tho tin rudiment 
being numbenwl with Roman numerals. The nei ve-tnmks uce shown with dou\>le contour. 


with their neighbours near their proximal ends. Those connecting 
bridges persist for a short time and then disappoar. According 
to the authors mentioned they are the expression of a cellular 
interchange taking place between neighbouring muscle rudiments. 
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E. Muller (1911) believes the connecting bridges in the case of 
Acanthias to be special developments of a syncytial network which 
lies between the buds from the coinmencernent : he fails to find in 
this animal any evidence of shifting of muscle-cells along the bridges. 
The matter appears to stand in need of further investigation. 

Already within the group of Elasniobninchs we find modification 
of the typical mode of muscularization of the fins outlined above. 
In the case of the most anteriorly placed muscle-bud of tlie pectoral 
fin of Spinm the bud resolves itself into its constituent cells which 
separate before giving rise to muscle-cells. Again at the anterior 
and posterior limits of the pectoral limb musculature in Pristmrus 
and I'or]pedo the compact, stage of the muscle-bud is eliminated 
entirely and the cells which muscularize the fin are budded off‘ 



Fig. 115. — Diagram to illustrate the arrangement of mesoderm segments in the head- 
region of a young Elasinobranch enibryh. (From a drawing by Agar. ) 

ot, oloeyst ; xple, s planch nocoele ; ^ a, i\ w, occipital niyotomcs ; 1, 2, 3, anterior myotonies ; 

I, II, etc., visceral clefts; *, “ Fourth” myotome of van Wjjhe. 

separately from the myotome, wandering from their place of origin 
into the limb rudiment and there settling down (Braus). 

Amongst Vertebrates outside the group of Elasmobranchs 
such modification appears to be the rule. Thus in Acipensei^ and 
apparently in Lactrla typical muscle-buds arise singly from the 
myotomes concerned. In Teleosts Harrison finds muscle-buds in the 
pelvic fin but a diffused origin in the pectoral. In Lung-fishes and 
Amphibians the origin seems to be again diffuse and the same 
appears to be the case in Birds. 

Mesoderm of the Head-Region. — There are two important 
characteristics of the head -region of the Vertebrate ultimately 
connected with the muscular system: (1) loss of flexibility, associated 
with the evolution of brain and skull and (2) special muscularity of 
the wall of the alimentary canal, associated with the presence of 
important movable skeletal structures enclosed in the substance 
of the visceral arches. These peculiarities find their expression 
(1) in the tendency to suppression of the myotomes of the head- 
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region and (2) in the retention, to a greater extent than in the 
trunk, of the nuiscle-forming capacity of that part of the JiKifloderm 
which lies ventral to the myotomes. 

Tlie mesoderm of the head-region shows the least amount of 
modification posteriorly wher(3 its relation to the mesoderm of the 
trunk is still clear. In the occipital region — the region between 
the otocyst and the occipital arch, which may be taken us the 
hinder limit of the skull — we find a series of typical (“ occipital ” — 
Fiirbringer) myotomes, the mesoderm ventral to which takes part in 
the lining of the splanchnocoele just as in the trunk-region. This 
series of occipital myotomes seems clearly to be undergoing a 
process of reduction. It is largest in such, comparatively primitive 
forms as Elasmobraiichs. Again during ontogenetic development 
the series commonly shows progressive reduction. In Spifiax for 
example seven occipital myotomes make their appearance, but as 
development goes on the anterior three (^, v) ^ break up and dis- 
appear, the fourth (^w) does so incompletely, while the last three 
(x, y, z) develop into definite muscle-segments though of small size. 
As each anterior myotome disappears those behind it become shitted 
forwards so that its place becomes occupied by the myotome 
originally behind it in the series. It will be realized that there is 
thus introduced a serious source of possible error which has to be 
carefully borne in mind in observations on the development of the 
occipital region where the identification and correct reference of 
individual myotomes to their place in the series is of importance. 

Anteriorly the series of occipital myotomes is prolonged forwards 
past the otocyst by a mass of mesoderm in Fig. 115) which was 
regarded by van Wijhe (1883) — who may be said to have laid the 
foundations of modern work upon the segmentation of the mesoderm 
of the head — as the equivalent of a single fourth ”) myotome. It 
has already been indicated that the series of occipital myotomes is 
undergoing reduction from its front end backwards and it seems on 
the whole more probable that van Wijhe's fourth ” myotome in the 
Gnathostomata is to be interpreted not as a single myotome but 
rather as the degenerate remnant of a series of myotomes. The 
number of myotomes originally present in this series does not 
appear to be capable of decision with any degree of certainty. 
Possibly it was very considerable and Froriep finds even in 
ontogeny {Torpedo) that during early stages (Stage '‘D” of 
Balfour) as many as six distinct segments are recognizable in the 
region in question — in other words that the series of myotomes 
commences not with t but with n, the anterior members of the 
series disappearing in turn as development proceeds. A point of 

' The hind oiid of the Heries*— the occipital arcli— being taken as a hxed point 
while the front end varies, hurbringcr has introduced the convenient inetliod of 
designating the individual occipital inyotomos (or tlieir nerves) by the terminal 
letters of the alphabet— the last being the one next in front ij, and so on. The 
myotomes behiiia the occipital arch are counted as belonging to the trunk and arc 
designated by numerals 1, 2 and so on (cf. Fig. 220). 
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interest is that the anterior limit of this series of recognizable 
scgmerits agrees approximately with the anterior end of the 
definitive notochord. 

In front of the " fourth ” myotome of van Wijhe we find what 
appear to he fairly typical third and second myotomes, each con- 
tinuous ventrally with the wall of the pericardiac portion of the 
splauchnocoele. Of these myotome HI gives rise to the External 
Rectus muscle and II to the Superior Oblique. At the front end of 
the series we have the first or'premandihular or oculomotor myotome, 
peculiar in that it is fused with its fellow across the mesial plane 
and that it no longer shows any connexion with the splanchnocoelic 
mesoderm. It gives rise to the four eye-muscles supplied by the 
Third cranial nerve —the Superior, Internal, and Inferior Rectus, 
and the Inferior Oblniue. 

We have so far dealt only with the myotomes but the lateral 
or splanchnocoelic mesoderm is also continued well forwards into the 
head-region. Its more ventral portion forms the lining of the 
pericardiac cavity, while its more dorsal portion becomes traversed 
by the visceral pouches or clefts. The splanchnocoelic mesoderm 
ventral to myotomes II and III comes to form a stalk -like 
connexion between the myotome and the perieardiac wall (Fig. 115). 
This -stalk is hollow in the case of myotome 1 1 and lies in the 
mandibular arch : in the case of myotome 1 1 1 it is solid and lies in 
the hyoid arch. In both cases the wall of the stalk gives rise to the 
muscular apparatus of the particular arch — in the one case the 
masticatory muscles and in the other the hyoidean musculature 
which is destined to attain to such a development in the mammals 
as the musculature of the face. 

The splanchnocoelic mesoderm corresponding to the myotomic 
mass behind myotome HI (* in Fig. 115) is said to give rise to the 
musculature of the branchial arches. As the myotomic mass in 
question shrivels up during development, and the occipital myotomes 
move forwards to take its place, these myotomes come to overlie 
the splanchnocoelic mesoderm which gives rise to the branchial 
muscles. Consequently as will be realized the position of myotomes 
t, u, and V in relation to clefts HI, IV, and V as shown in Fig. 115 
is secondary, the myotomes having moved forwards before the 
formation of these clefts. 

The above sketch has dealt with the cephalic mesoderm of 
Elasmobranchs but a similar scheme of development with minor 
variations in detail holds for other Vertebrates. Upon the whole it 
may be said that with upward progress in the evolution of the 
Vertebrata the segmentation of the mesoderm in the hinder part of 
the head becomes more and more obscured. Right up to the highest 
forms however traces of it persist. In Fowl embryos of about the 
third day of incubation the series of obvious myotomes may often 
be seen to be prolonged forward (see Fig. 236) by faintly visible 
blocks agreeing in size and exactly in series with the myotomes. 
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These blocks may be indistinguishable in ordinary thin sections but 
quite distinct in stained preparations of the whole embryo. Tt will 
require strong evidence to justify the refusal to give them the inter- 
pretation that at once suggests itself — that these slight condensations 
of the mesenchyme are as it were the ghostly remnants of once 
existing myotomes which in Birds have ceased to become functional. 

An important side issue of their presence to be borne in mind is 
that the slightly greater resistance of the more condensed portions 
of mesenchyme must necessarily exercise pressure upon th(3 soft 
surface of the rapidly growing brain and produce a modelling of its 
surface which may be adequate to explain at least some of these 
appearances of segmentation of the brain-region which are included 
under the term neuromery. 

The blocks in question extend well forwards — in the specimen 
figured (Fig. 236) there are four distinguishable anterior to the 
middle of the otocyst and they may be taken as additional evidence 
in favour of there being not one but ai^ number of myotomes repre- 
sented in the region of van Wijhe’s fourth myotome. 

It is of interest to note that in the Lampreys the blurring of 
the segments immediately posterior to the third of van Wijhe s series 
seems not yet to have come about and there is an undoubted simple 
“ fourth ” myotome (Koltzoflf, 1901). We may justifiably associate 
this with the low degree of cephalization in these creatures which 
has involved a persistence of, or more probably a reversion to, an 
apparently archaic condition of this myotome and its immediate 
successors in the series. 

The relations of segments I, II and III to the eye-muscles have 
been worked out in a number of Elasmobranchs and similar conditions 
have been described in liep tiles and Birds. Our knowledge of the 
holoblastic Vertebrates in this respect is still fragmentary. In the 
case of Lepidosiren and Protopterus the eye-muscles develop out of 
compact masses of mesenchyme in which it is impossible to recognize 
definite segments (Agar, 1907) while on the other hand in Ceratodus 
(Gregory, 1905) these segments make their appearance much as in 
Elasmobranchs. 

Before leaving this part of the subject it should be pointed out 
that not all morphologists are convinced that segments I, II and 
III are actually serially homologous with the undoubted mesoderm' 
segments or myotomes of the trunk-region : the blurring of the 
mesoderm arrangements between them and the admitted myotomes, 
and more especially their late appearance in ontogeny, at a time when 
the anterior members of the occipital series have already degenerated, 
are brought as evidence against the more generally accepted view. 
The present writer does not feel inclined to attach great weight to 
these objections. (1) The break or blurring of the series immediately 
behind III seems adequately explained by the disappearance of 
functional muscles in this region and (2) the relatively late appear- 
ance of myotomes I to III is explicable by tlie fact that the 
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runctional iiiu.scU3h dcuivud from theiri are connected with the eye- 
ball an organ wlucli becomes complete and functional only at a 
relatively late i)eri()(i of development. 

TTYrouKANOiTiAL OK ITypoglossai. Muscujatuke. — In addition 
to the musculature already indicated the V(*rtebrate head possesses 
on its ventral side a system of hypobranchial muscles which have 
the appearance of a prolongation forwards of the longitudinal 
muscles of the ventral body-wall. This hypobranchial musculature 
as a matter of fact does arise in ontogeny as a prolongation forwards 
of the anterior trunk and occipital myotomes, as is well shown by 
Lei)ido$iren or ProtopteryH (Agar, 1907). 

About stage 29 the ventral ends of myotonies y, ^ and 1 are seen 

to be growing out at their ventral 
ends into a long slender prolonga- 
tion (Fig. 116). These processes 
grow outwards in front of the 
pronephros and undergo complete 
fusion at their tips. The fused 
apical portion c.h soon separates 
from the parent myotomes and 
grows forwards, on each side of 
the pericardiac cavity, until it 
reaches the hyoid arcli. It now 
spreads ventrally until it meets its 
fellow below the pericardiac cavity. 
The common mass so formed be- 
comes converted into a sheet of 
longitudinal muscle-fibres, attached 
posteriorly to the shoulder girdle 
and anteriorly for the most part to 
the hyoid arch (coracohyoid muscle, 
Fig. 117, cor. hy\ the branchial 
arches being reduced in the fishes 
in question. As the muscle goes 
on with its development the an- 
terior boundary of the portion belonging to myotome 1 becomes 
marked by a connective-tissue intersection, while in some specimens 
a similar intersection appears to demarcate y from z. 

In other Vertebrates the hypobranchial or hypoglossal musculature 
appears to originate in the same way — difference occurring only in 
the number of myotomes which take part. Five appears to be 
the most usual number {Scyllium, Corning : Teleosts, Harrison). 

Electrical Organs. — The conspicuous sign of a muscle becom- 
ing active is that it changes its shape : an inconspicuous accompani- 
ment of this change of shape is the production of a slight electrical 
disturbance. In the case of most electrical organs we have to do 
with portions of the muscular system in .which the function of 
contraction has been reduced to a subsidiary role or abolished 




Fkj. lltJ. Dorsal view of anterior inyo- 
toines of a Protopterns of stage 29. 
(After Agar, 1907.) 

('.h, coracolis <ii<] muscle; JV, notochord ; ?>./, 
muscle- bud to peetoml limb; pn, pronephros. 
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entirely, while the production of electrical disturbance has become 
predominant. We have here an excellent example of the principle 
of ** substitution of functions,” which is constantly at work during 
evolution, the previously predominant functions of organs becoming 
subsidiary or falling into abeyance and being replaced by functions 
which were previously subsidiary. 

The development of the electrical organ can be conveniently 
studied in the case of the Skate (Baia) of which the most complete 
description has been given by Ewart (1888, 1889, 1892). In this 
animal the electric organ forms an irregularly spindle-shaped body 
which lies embedded in the lateral muscles on each side of the tail 
region. It varies in size in different species and is distinguishable 
to the naked eye from the muscle by its more gelatinous appearance. 



Fio. 117. — Side view of skull and niyotoines of Lepidosiren, stage 38. (From Agar, 1907.) 

Cartilage dotted, myotomws indicated by outlines, nerves black. antorbital process ; mui. 

caps, auditory capsule ; hr.n, brachial not v<! ; c.i>h.n, nerve to dorsal portion of constrictor of pharynx ; 
cor. hy, coracohyoid muscles; hy, hyoid arch ; hypog.n, hypoglossal nerve; M.y, M.z, Jlf.l, JVf.2, etc., 
inyotomcs; maud, Meckel's curtilage; va.^. cap^, nasal capsule; arch, o(*c.ii)itAl arch; occ. rib, 
occipital lilt; jut, pectoral gmlle ; (jnai/, tmadrat**; //, juuvrs: 1. i>, etc., spinal hr, 

branch from 3 to brachial nerve. 

On examining transverse sections through the tail it is seen that 
the electric organ occupies the place of the middle one of five super- 
imposed portions into which the muscle is divided. And this clearly 
suggests, as Babuchin first pointed out, that the electric organ is 
morphologically part of the muscular system. That this is actually 
so is placed beyond dispute by the facts of development. In an 
embryo of E, batis about 7 cm. in length the position of the future 
electric organ is indicated by a slight modification of the muscle 
fibres, inasmuch as some of these (Fig. 118, B) show a tendency to 
assume the shape of a club, the anterior end of the fibre being 
slightly thickened. In contact with this thickened end is a mass of 
protoplasm crowded with nuclei. This represents the motor end- 
plate which has assumed a terminal position. 

In a slightly older embryo (Fig. 118, C) the club-shaped fibre of 
the preceding stage has become further modified, the anterior end 
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being now still thicker and 
the whole fibre having 
assumed the shape of a 
mace. In the expanded head 
portion of the mace the cross 
striation is becoming closer, 
while in the slender handle the 
striation is becoming blurred 
and in the portion next the 
head is almost disappearing. 
The end -plate forms a very 
definite layer of uniform thick- 
ness covering the truncated an- 
terior end of the mace. It is 
crowded with large nuclei and 
to it pass nerve- fibres which 
show a regular dicliotomous 
branching. In the fibre shown 
in Fig. 118, J), taken from the 
same 10 cm. embryo, the head 
of the mace is still more ex- 
panded as compared with the 
stem. The main portion of the 
head, in which the muscle 
striation had become closer, now 
forms a thick plate bent into a 


Fig. HS.—Developmeiit of the electric organ of liaia hatis, (Alter Ewart, 1888.) 


A itinl M I'roin ;in rmluyr) sliirliMy f>v<*r 7 rm. in hnij'Ui : (’ and I) from an eniliryo about 10 cm. in 
leii^'th ; E, IVom a siiccijiion about C? cm. in Icii.utii. alvcuilar layci ; c./, t'lta tiic layer; el, 

eleclrolefiiina ; n.J\ iieive-libiea ; «./, .striated layer: t, vesf i;^ial remains ot iiiusclo-libn:. 
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saucer shape with its concavity posterior and composed of numerous 
closely packed lamellae. It forms what is termed in the fully de- 
veloped organ the striated layer. On its anterior face the striated 
layer is covered by the end-plate, now known as the electric layer, 
while its posterior face is covered by a thick layer of richly nucleated 
protoplasm which, from the deeply pitted character of its posterior 
surface, is known as the alveolar layer. From this passes back- 
wards the main part of the muscle-fibre which shows symptoms of 
degeneration especially in the portion next the alveolar layer where it 
becomes vacuolated. Whether the alveolar layer represents, as 
‘seems probable, a localized thickening of the sarcolemma is not 
clear from the descriptions. 

In the fully developed condition (Fig. 118, E) the muscle-fibre 
has become converted into the functional electroplax (Dahlgren, 
1908) or electrical unit. What was the head of the mace in earlier 
stages is now expanded to form a broad thin circular disc, lying 
perpendicular to the long axis of the body — the stem of the mace 
having degenerated into an apparently insignificant and functionlcss 
vestige (Fig. 118, E) or having disappeared entirely. The electro- 
plax is formed of the striated layer which is almost flat except 
round its edge where it is bent in a tailward direction. It is com- 
pletely eiisheathed in syncytial protoplasm, that on its posterior 
face forming the alveolar layer, probably nutritive in function, that 
on its anterior face forming the electric layer. Into the latter there 
pass the numerous end -twigs of the nerve-fibres, the superficial 
{Le. headward) layer showing a characteristic fibrillation of the 
protoplasm in a direction perpendicular to the surface (nervous 
layer — Ewart) in contrast to the deeper portion in which the proto- 
plasm is granular and nucleated (nuclear layer — Ewart). The tail- 
like vestige of the posterior portion of the muscle-fibre is directly 
continuous with the striated layer. With the latter it represents 
the contractile portion of the original muscle-fibre, whije the 
ensheathing protoplasm whether electric layer, or alveolar layer, or 
sheath of the tail-like vestige, is probably to be regarded as repre- 
senting the superficial portion of the sarcoplasm. 

As the muscle-fibres pass through the above-described modifica- 
tions, the connective tissue between them increases in quantity and 
becomes condensed between the electroplaxes in such a way that 
each electroplax becomes enclosed in a disc-shaped compartment. 
The walls of this fit close to the electroplax round its edge while, on 
the other hand, the anterior and posterior walls are separated, 
especially the latter, by a wide space from the face of the electro- 
plax. This space is occupied by connective tissue ’with sparsely 
scattered cells and a jelly-like appearance. That on the anterior 
side is traversed by the very numerous nerve-fibres which branching 
dichotomously pass towards the electric layer, while that on the 
posterior side is traversed by blood-vessels. 

During the earlier stages of development the electric organ 
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increaaoa in mze, partly by the adding ou to it of new electroplaxes 
formed at its periphery^ but tlie marked growth which takes place 
in the organ Liter on is due to actual growth of tlie individual units 
which form it. Thus comparing a skate of ItSO (mu. length with one 
of 45 cm. the individual electroplaxes are found to have increased in 
size practically in the same proportion as has the body as a whole. 

The above description (hials with the development of the electric 
organ as it takes place in Baia hatis. In other species of skate the 
proccwss appears to be similar as regards its main features, but it is 
interesting to notice that the relative expansion of the front end of 

the muscle-fibre to form 
the electroplax is much 
less pronounced in cer- 
tain species than is the 
case in B. hatis. 

Of the species so 
far investigatiid B. radi- 
ata shows the least ad- 
vanced stage of evolu- 
tion. In this species 
(Fig. 119, A) the elec- 
troplax is, as in vari- 
ous other si)ecie8 (e.g, 
B. circularis and B. 
fuUonica, Fig. 119), in 
the form of a cup 
rather than a disc. In 
B. radiata the wall of 
the cup is very thick 
and retains throughout 
life only slightly modi- 
Fn;. 119.--- Illustrating the adult tlie electro- muscle Structure, 

plnx in (A) Ham mdiata^ (B) R. arrv/frrts, (C) Jt. i i. • i 

/uWhiim, and (D) R. hatis. (After Ewart, 1892.) iiie ClectriC layer IS 

relatively feebly devel- 
oped, the thick alveolar layer is represented by hardly modified 
sarcolenima and the tail is only comparatively slightly degenerate. 

The skate has been taken as the basis for the description of the 
development of the electric organ since the phenomena concerned 
have been particularly clearly worked out in this fish. In the 
Torpedoes the electric organ develops from muscles in the region of 
the visceral arches by very similar stages. As regards the electric 
organs of Teleosts ou:?, knowledge is still very insufficient. . In 
Mormyrids and in Gymnotns they are clearly modified portions of 
the lateral muscles as in the skate ; in Asiroscopns (Dalilgren) they are 
believed to be derived from eye -muscles; while in Malopterurus 
though generally believed to be modified skin glands they are 
believed by Dahlgren and Kepner (1908) to be more probably of 
jiiuscular origin. 
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Lateral Mesoderm. — The lateral mesoderm forms the lining of 
the splanchnocoele. Its superficial layer persists throughout life 
as the coelomic or peritoneal epithelium, while its deep surface 
produces by proliferation abundant mesenchyme cells which forma con- 
nective-tissue backing to the epithelium. The development of muscle- 
fibres, which is so characteristic a feature of the coelomic lining in 
the dorsal or iiiyotomic region, is here to a great extent suppressed, 
this portion of the mesoderm no longer playing any part in the 
muscularization of the body- wall. It still however takes place in 
restricted areas, smootli or striped muscle-fibres being developed in 
those portions of thu mesoderm which invest particular organs 
such as heart and blood-vessels, alimentary canal with its appendages, 
oviduct. The development of the musculature of the heart will 
more suitably be treated in the chapter dealing witli the vascular 
system. As regards the muscles of the gut-wall we have little detailed 
knowledge, what there is being related mainly to the musculature of 
the skeletal elements contained in the visceral arches. 

In the larva of Lepidosiren the important point has been estab- 
lished by Agar (1907) that the sheath of muscle which forms the con- 
strictor of the pharynx is of double origin, its ventral and larger 
portion being a development of the splanchnic mesoderm covering 
the pharynx, while its dorsal portion arises as an outgrowth from 
one {y) or more of the occipital myotomes. The fact that muscular 
tissue derived from myotomes may join the splanchnic muscle to 
form part of the muscular sheath of the alimentary canal is of 
importance (1) by impressing upon us that an apparently homo- 
geneous muscular apparatus ma/ really be heterogeneous — muscular- 
ized from two quite distinct sources, and (2) by indicating the 
possibility of splanchnic musculature being replaced by inyotomic 
or conversely. Obviously the muscular sheath just mentioned 
might, by reduction of one or other of its component parts, become 
purely inyotomic or purely splanchnic. As will be gathered later 
(Chap. YII.) the point is an important one from its bearing upon the 
discussion of certain problems of morphology. 

Eenal Organs. — In triplo))lastic Metazoa the function of 
excreting nitrogenous waste products is commonly carried out by 
tubular organs to which Lankester (1877) gave the name nephridia. 
Under this term were included the excretory tubes of Chaetopods, 
Molluscs, Eotifers, Trematodes, Turbellarians and Vertebrates. 
Subsequent research soon brought to light an important structural 
difference as regards the inner ends of these nephridial tubes in 
different groups of animals. In certain groups the tube possesses 
at its inner end an open funnel or nephrostome ^ which leads 
from the coelome into the cavity of the tubule, while in other 
groups the inner end of the tubule is without any coelomic funnel 
but is on the other hand provided with an arrangement of flame- 

^ Goodrich terras such funnels “ coeloraostonics ” and uses the word nephrostome 
in a special restricted sense. 
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cells. The appreciation of this difference gave rise, not un- 
naturally, to a suspicion — which would now appear to be 
unfounded — that under Lankester’s name nephridium were included 
excretory tubes of two morphologically distinct types and the use of 
the word nephridium was often restricted to the one of these types 
in whi(ih the coelomic funnel was present. 

Later rese^irches brought out the fact that in some cases — certain 
Polychaete worms — the excretory tube may possess both flame-cells 
and coelomic funnel. And finally the hypothesis was developed — by 
Meyer and especially Goodrich (1895) — that the nephridial tube 
and the coelomic funnel were originally quite distinct organs with 
separate openings to the exterior. On this view the primitive 
excretory tube or protoiiephiidium (Goodrich) was provided with 
fiame-cells at its inner end, while apart altogether from it and opening 
independently to the exterior was the coelomic funnel which formed 
the primitive exit for the reproductiv(i cells. In the course of 
evolution there came about a fusion of the two structures, the 
coelomic funnel becoming as it were grafted on to the nephridium 
and in many cases shifted up the wall of the tubule right to its 
inner end. Such a compound organ (Nephromixium — Goodrich) 
might retain for a time both flame-cells and coelomic funnel — as in 
the Polychaetes alluded to above — or the flame -colls might, as is 
more usual, disappear leaving an excretory tube possessing at its 
inner end a coelomic funnel which shows no trace of its morpho- 
logically independent origin. To support the hypothesis whicli has 
just been outlined there is brought in the evidence of embryology 
which testifies (see Vol. I. p. 158) that the main part of the excretory 
tube is developed as an ingrowth of the ectoderm, while the coelomic 
funnel arises as an outgrowth of the mesoderm. 

This hypothesis has met with very general acceptance not 
merely with regard to the excretory organs of Annelids alone but 
also as a theory of the morphology of excretory tubes in general. 
As, however, the writer of this volume takes up a somewhat different 
standpoint it will now be necessary to state shortly what that 
standpoint is. 

The word nephridium will be used in the original sense as 
meaning an excretory tube whether possessing flame -cells or a 
coelomic funnel at its inner end. 

Physiologically the open funnel and the flame-cell appear to be 
associated primarily with two different sets of spaces. The funnel 
is associated with coelomic spaces and it serves to transmit to the 
exterior the products of the lining of such spaces — fluid, excretory, 
or reproductive. The flame-cell is associated rather with the meshes 
of the 'mesenchymatous spongework it serves to filter off from 
these spaces watery fluid containing excretory salts in solution. 
The activity of the “ flame " is in direct relation to the pressure of 
fluid within these spaces: if the pressure is* lowered by making a 
minute puncture in the body-wall the movement at once ceases — to 
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commence again when pressure is restored. This association of 
flame-cells with the spaces of the mesenchyme is seen in the more 
lowly forms in which they occur and it is therefore justifiable to 
regard it as primitive in spite of the exceptional cases in which 
flame-cells occur in coelomic cavities. 

The cpiestion of the relative antiquity in evolution of coelomic 
funnel and flame-cell is one which cannot be decided with certainty, 
depending as it does in turn on the unsolved question as to whether 
coelome or mesenchyme was evolved first. Looking to the occurrence 
of mesenchym(3 in Coelenterates (e.g, the Alcyonarians), in animals 
in which there is not as yet any closed-ofif coelome, the balance of 
probability seems to be on the whole in favour of the flame-cell 
having originated first, in other words in favour of the original 
nephridium being of the type called by Goodrich protoncphridium. 
The fact that existing excretory tubes of this type arise from the 
ectoderm is also an argument for its antiquity, as it seems natural 
to suppose that primitively excretory products were got rid of at 
the outer surface of the body. 

In the primitive ancestral form the genital cells, formed by the 
lining of the enterocoelic pouches, would reach the exterior thrpugh 
the protostoma or primitive mouth but as evolution proceeded and 
the coelenteric pouches became separated from the enteron to form a 
closed coelome^ another mode of exit would have to be evolved. 
The natural mode of such exit would be )>y rupture of the coelomic 
wall at its weakest spot. Such weak spots would be provided at 
points where the cavity of the nephridial tube came into proximity 
with that of the coelome. At such points rupture would take 
place and the tendency would be for such a temporary rupture, at 
the time of maturity of the genital cells, to be replaced by a 
permanent - opening from coelome into nephridium. This permanent 
opening would be the coelomic funnel (coelomostome, nephrostome 
in the original sense). 

The coeloiiiic funnel, though originally developed' to transmit 
the genital cells, would necessarily also serve as an exit for super- 
fluous coelomic fluid, and the fluid so transmitted would necessarily 
serve incidentally to flush out excretory matters passed into the 
lumen of the tube by the activity of its walls and would thus fulfil 
the function originally fulfilled by the fluid drawn in by the flame- 
cell. The function of the flame-cells being in this way otherwise 
provided for they would tend to disappear. 

The nephridial tube thus came to transmit (1) the reproductive 
cells and (2) the highly poisonous excretory products. There is, as 
it appears to the writer, ample evidence that under such circum- 

^ The argument involves as will be seen the assum2)tion that the coelome was in 
its evolutionary origin enterocoelic. This assumption appears to be justified by the 
numerous cases in which the coelome so apses in ontogeny. 

An actual case where such a temporary rupture, brought about at parturition, 
has come to be a fixed character of the species and develops independently of 
mechanical rupture, is seen in the ** median vagina” of certain Marsupials. 
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stances the tendency of subsequent evolution would be to separate 
from one another the paths to the exterior of the genital cells and 
of the poisonous excretory products respectively. It might fairly be 
anticipated for physiological reasons that there would be such a 
tendency but that it actually exists is demonstrated by the facts of 
comparative anatomy and embryology. Over and over again we 
find cases where such separation has undoubtedly come about. For 
example in the evolution of the Gasteropoda the right nephridium 
has lost its excretory function and come to be merely a genital duct. 
Tn Vertebrates there are several familiar examples of parts of the 
renal system which have to do with transmitting genital cells 
becoming separated off from those which retain a renal function.^ 

The present wriU^r then believes the balance of probability to be 
in favour of the evolutionary origin of the type of nephridial tube 
commonly met with in coelomata animals, possessing a coelomic 
funnel or nephrostome at its inner end, having come about in the 
manner outlined above. Tlic essential difference between the view 
here outlined and that developed by Goodrich is that it rejects the 
idea that evolution has brought about a more and more intimate 
connexion between originally independent genital funnel and 
nephridial tube as opposed to physiological probability. On the 
contrary it regards the funnel as having opened into the tube at 
the time of its first appearance, the progress of subsequent evolution 
having been in the direction of se})arating genital funnel and 
nephridial tube and not of uniting them. Even in the case of 
Polychaete worms the arguments against interpreting the anatomical 
arrangements in different genera as illustrating evolutionary sequence 
in the reverse order to that believed in by Goodrich seem unconvincing 
and insufficient to counterbalance the weight of physiological 
probability. 

In the case of a tube leading from the coelome to the exterior 
the two ends are almost of necessity mesodermal and ectodermal 
in their nature respectively. Consequently the fact that the 
“ nephromixium ” has such a twofold origin in ontogeny does not 
appear to the present writer to constitute evidence of any particular 
weight that it actually arose in phylogeny by the fusion of two pre- 
existing independent organs. As regards the proportion derived 
from the two layers the probability would be that the specially 
excretory portion was originally ectodermal — excretory products 
being naturally got rid of by the outer surface — and that the portion 
specially concerned with the getting rid of coelomic products would 
be mesodermal — arising as a bulging of the coelomic lining. 

Accepting as a working hypothesis that the nephridial system 
of tubes with their nephrostomes arose in the manner outlined 
above, it is important to bear in mind how greatly the system would 
be influenced in its subsequent evolution by the establishment of 

the separation of the Miillerian duct from the kidney system or the 
separation of the renal collecting tubes from the Wolffian duct. 
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circulating mesenchyme or blood. This would render possible the 
shortening up of the nephridial tubes and the more definite localiza- 
tion of the excretory tissue. Whereas the original flame-cell type 
of excretory apparatus was diffuse — the flame-cells being scattered 
throughout the mesenchyme sponge-work — as it is still to be seen 
in the more lowly organized forms it would now become compact, 
the waste-products being brought to it by the movements of the 
circulating blood. 

Nephridial Organs of Vertebrates. — Before passing on to the 
details of development of the renal organs in Vertebrates it is 
necessary to notice one or two points of general importance regard- 
ing the morphology of these organs within this particular phylum, 
and also to define precisely the sense in which certain technical 
terms will be used. 

In the first place the kidneys or renal organs of Vertebrates are 
built of tubules each of which is a nephridium according to the 
original definition of the term. ^ 

The conclusion, already arrived at, that the ancestral Vertebrate 
possessed a completely segmented coelome, carries with it the further 
conclusion that in all probability a pair of nephridial tubes originally 
opened to the exterior from each segment. A characteristic feature 
however of the Vertebrates (with the exception of Amphioms) ip. 
that the nephridia open not directly to the exterior on the surface of 
each segment as in a typical Annelid but into a longitudinal duct 
which passes back along each side of the body and communicates at 
its hind end with the cloaca. The whole series of nephridial tubes 
on each side of the body is known as the archinephros ^ and the 
duct as the archinephric duct. 

In the embryos of Vertebrates development takes place from the 
head end backwards. We should therefore expect the nephridial 
tubules to appear in regular sequence from before backwards. It is 
however highly characteristic of the Vertebrate that the tubules, 
instead of developing in this regular sequence, develop in three 
batches one behind the other — an anterior, a middle, and a posterior. 
These constitute respectively the pronephros, mesonephros, and 
metanephros (Lankester, 1877). In many of the lower Vertebrates 
there is no separation between mesonephros and metanephros, the 
two forming a continuous structure which acts as the' functional 
kidney. Such a type of renal organ consisting of the series of 
tubules corresponding to mesonephros together with metanephros 
may conveniently be termed the opisthonephros.^ 

Of the four types of kidney just mentioned the first — the pro- 
nephros — forms the functional kidney in larval Vertebrates. It is 
well seen in the larvae of Crossopterygians, Actinopterygians, Lung- 
fishes, and Amphibians, while, as Sedgwick first pointed out, it is 

' Arcliinephron, Lankester (1877). Price’s term Holonephros is also frequently 
used in the same sense. 

* In analogy with the use of the word opisthosoma in the group Arachnida. 
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reduced in forms with richly yolked eggs where the development is 
not larval. Its reduction or disappearance in the last-mentioned 
forms may probably be due to the facilities afforded for getting rid 
of excretory products by simple diffusion from the blood circulating 
on the surtVicc of the yolk-sjui into the surrounding medium. 

The opistlionephros forms the functional kidney in the adults of 
most if not all anaiAhii)tib Vertebrates. 

Distinct mesonephros and metanephros are found in the Amniota 
— the mesonephros being functional during the later embryonic 
period and in the Reptiles during the first few months after hatching, 



Pig. 120. — Renal organs of the Frog {Rana tein^oraria) as seen from the ventral side after 
the ventral wall of the splaiichnocoele and the portion of the alimentary canal 
contained within it have been removed. (After Marshall, 1893.) 

A, 12 mm. tadnole ; H, 10 nun. tadpole ; C, frog at time of metamorphosis. A, dorsal aorta ; A.t, 
aortic root ; F, fatty body; ffl, glomemlns ; op, o|)istliom*])l)ros ; jm, pi(iin*|>lu(is. 

while the metanephros forms the definitive kidney of the adult, its 
excretory activities being reinforced during the first few months in 
the case of Reptiles by the still functional mesonephros. 

The Pronephros. — A typical functional pronephros is well seen 
ill a frog tadpole of about half an inch in length (Fig. 120, A, 

It consists of a massive organ lying dorsal to the anterior portion of 
the splanchiiocoele on each side. It consists mainly of a much con- 
voluted tube the anterior portion of the archinephric duct, and into 
this there open three segmentally arranged pronephric tubules also, 
except the anterior one, much coiled and twisted. While the organ 
as a whole is retroperitoneal, i.e, outside the coeloniic lining, there 
exists an opening leading from the splanchnocoele into each tubule 
— the nephrostome (Fig. 121, ns\ Duct and tubules ai o lined with 
cubical, or almost columnar, epithelium and in the neigldionrhood 
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of the nephrostoiiie the cells become pigmented and carry powerful 
llagella. At the lip of the nephrostome the lining epithelium of the 
tubule is continued into the flattened epithelium lining the splanch- 
nocoele which is richly ciliated in its immediate neighbourhood. 

The archinephric duct is continued back from the pronej)hros 
along the coelomic roof to open at its hinder end into the cloaca. 

The pronephros has very characteristic relations to the blood- 
vascular systenl. The tubules serve to transmit to the exterior the 
fluid secreted by the coelomic epithelium and a patch of this epi- 
thelium, lying on the roof of the splanchnocoele at its mesial side 
and facing the nephrostomes, has its secretory activity much exag- 
gerated. This specially secretory epithelium has its area increased 
by bulging into the 


splanchnocoele, the 
bulging portion enclos- 
ing a vascular skein 
connected - with the 
aortic root. This bulg-( 
ing structure is known 
as the glomerulus 
(Figs. 120 and 121,^/). 
The anterior convoluted 
part of the archinephric 
duct and the tubules 
opening into it have 
other relations to the 
vascular system, for their 
surface is bathed by the 



blood of the posterior 
cardinal sinus which 
forms a system of ir- 
regular spaces between 
them. This double 


Ftg. 121. — Tmnsverse section through a 12 mm. Tadpole 
at the level of the pronephros. (After Marshall, 1893.) 

f/Z, glonifiulus ; mt^ Jiito^tine; Z, lung; Z<, liver; Jlf, medulla 
oblongata; A, , as, nephrostome ; ots, oesophagus; 

op, operculum ; pa, pronephros. 


relation to the blood- 


system is doubtless correlated with the double function of the organ. 
It serves in the first place to gert rid of watery fluid secreted by 
the coelomic epithelium, and with this function the glomerulus 
with its aortic blood supply is concerned; secondly it has to 
extract poisonous waste products from the circulating blood, and 
this is done by the wall of the tubule acting on the venous blood 
which bathes its surface. 


Development of the Pronephkos in Hypogeopiiis. — Hypo- 
geophis, a member of the Gymnophiona, will be taken as an example 
of the mode of development of the pronephros for the following 


reasons : 


(1) In this as in other Amphibians the pronephros still becomes 
an actively functional organ. Consequently the probabilities are in 
favour of its developmental processes having departed less from the 
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ancestral methods than in the case of those Vertebrates {ejj. Elasrno- 
braiichii, Amniota) in which the organ is modified t-o t!m extent of 
being reduced to a funotionless rudiment. 

(2) Its histological texture is comparatively coarse and the 
general structural arrangements in the embryo are so distinct as to 
eliminate to a great extent risk of observational errors. 

(3) Its development lias formed the subject of a particularly 
careful and complete investigation (Brauer, 1902). 



Fr<i. 122. — Early stages in the development of the pronephros of Ifypogeophis. Each 
figure represents a longitudinal section, so arranged as to pass outwards tlirougli tlie 
iiephrotoines, cutting them across, and viewed from tin* dorsal side. (After Uraiicr, 
1902, slightly simplilh d.) 

A, from an uiiibryo wiUi 15 m*;s<«lorm se'jjincnts ; H, ly sr-jiinmit s ; (', Ifi Mej^ments ; D, 27 segments, 
iiirliiiiephrif duct ; pn, luliulc. Tlir Itomiiii liirnrcs are placed in the ne]ilir^i'neles. 

Tlie first signs of the pronephros make their appearance — in 
embryos with about 9 or 10 mesoderm segments — in the form of 
bulgings outwards of the outer or somatic wall of the nephrotome of 
segnieiits IV and V. These outward bulgings are the rudiments 
of the pronephric tubules. A tliird soon appears in segment VI 
(Fig. 122, A, cf. also Fig. 123, A, p7i). The three rudiments grow 
actively in length pushing their way tailwards along the body just 
external to the nephrotomes. They come to be in close contact 
and presently fuse to form a rod-like structure (Fig. 122, B) which 
continues to extend backwards towards the tail and becomes tubular 
through developing a cavity secondarily^ in its interior. This, at 
first solid, rod-like structure (Fig, 122, C, a.n,d) is the rudiment of 
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the .archinephric duct, which thus owes its origin to the fusion 



Fig. 123. — Development of pronephros of Hypogeophis as seen in transverse sections. 
(After Brauer, 1902.) 

A, embryo with 22 segments ; B, with 2U segments ; C, with 44 segments. A, dorsal aorta ; end, 
endoderm ; gl, glomerulus ; ?.w, lateral mesoderm ; wc, myocoele ; my, myotome ; N, notochord ; nc, 
nephroeoele; ns, nephrostome ; p.c, peritoneal canal; pn, pronephric tubule; s.e, spinal cord; sd, 
sclerotome ; nplc, splanchnocoelo. 

together of the outer ends of the tubule rudiments belonging to 
segments IV, V, and VI. 

vni. TT 


o 
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Additional tubule rudiments to the number of about 8 arise in 
order behind those first laid down. Tlicy arise in exactly the same 
way as the first (Fig. 122, B, VIT) but as the archinephric duct 
rudiment has already grown past their point of origin they become 
joined on to the duct by their outer ends undergoing secondary 
fusion with it. Each tubule rudiment grows actively in length so 
that it eventually forms a much-coiled tube connecting the nephro- 
coele or coelomic cavity of the nephrotome with that of the duct. 

Tn the meantime the nephrotome is undergoing important 
changes apart from the tubule rudiment. Its f cavity, the iiephro- 
coelc, from being a mere slit with its floor and roof in contact, 
beconu^s widely dilated and it become.s cut od‘ from the dorsal part 
of the segment which forms the myotome and sclerotome (Fig. 1 23, C). 
The nephrotome also becomes gradually constricted off from the 
lateral mesoderm but in this case tlie separation either never 
becomes completc.d (Fig. 123, C, jm.c) or if it does so, is merely 
temporary — communication being soon re-established at the point 
where the constriction took place. The nephrocoele is thus, even 
in the fully developed pronephros, in open communication with the 
splanchnocoele by a more or less narrow channel the peritoneal 
canal (Fig. 123, C, the splanchnocoelic end of which forms the 
peritoneal funnel. 

As the nephrotome and tubule go on with their development 
there arise characteristic relations with the blood -vascular system. 
An intersegmental branch from the dorsal aorta passes to each 
nephrotome, causing its floor to bulge into the nephrocoele (Fig. 
123, C, yl) and form a conspicuous projection — the glomerulus — 
which later on fills up most of the nephrocoelic space. From the 
glomerulus the vessel passes (as the ras efferens) into a network of 
blood-spaces lying between the coils of the tubule and ])oloiiging to 
the posterior cardinal vein. 

The fully formed pronephros of Hypogeo'phis is composed of 
about a dozen segmentally arranged units each developed in the 
way described. It is to be noted however, that the last three of 
these units never become fully developed and further that behind 
the last as well as. in front of the first unit of the functional 
pronephros each segment has its typical nephrotome though this 
never proceeds with its development. In other words the pro- 
nephros of Rypogeophis possesses at its anterior and posterior ends 
a number of units more or less reduced or vestigial. 

It is also of interest to notice certain variations which occur in 
connexion with the relations of the tubule to the nephrotome. In 
what may be termed the typical arrangement the nephrostome 
opens from the dilated part of the nephrocoele (Fig. 124, A). 
Frequently however it has become shifted on to the constricted peri- 
toneal canal (Fig. 124, B). When it does this there are apt to arise very 
misleading appearances as illustrated by the accompanying figure, 
whereby on the one hand the tubule appears to lead directly from 
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the splanchnocoele, the chamber containing the glomerulus appearing 
to be a side branch (Fig. 124, C), or on the other hand the pro- 
nephric chamber appears to form the dilated end of the tubule while 
the peritoneal canal appears to form a side branch (Fig. 124, D). 

In connexion with what has ])een said it is important that the 
student should get clear in his mind from the beginning (1) that 
the cavity into which the glomerulus projects (known as the cavity 
of the Malpighian body in the more highly evolved types of kidney) 
is simply a more or less completely separated off portion of the 



Fio. 124 . — lllustniting variations in the relations of nephrocoele, tiibnle an«l peritoneal 
eanal in the pronephros of Jfypogeophis. 

archiiiepliric (liict ; nc, iK'i)hroco(‘le ; n.s, nephrostome ; p./, peritoneal funnel; f, tuhule. 


coelomti (nephrocoele) and that neither it nor the peritoneal canal is 
to be regarded as a portion of the tubule, and (2) that the actual 
tubule commences at the nephrostome or opening leading into it 
from the nephrocoele. The word nephrostome throughout morjJio- 
logy means an opening leading from coelome into nephridium. It 
is necessary to accentuate this because in many embryological 
writings the term nephrostome, or nephrostomal canal, is applied to 
the peritoneal canal which is not an opening leading from coelome 
into nephridium but simply a communication between the splanch- 
nocoelic and the nephrocoelic portions of* the coelome. A clear 
appreciation of these points is of help in facilitating the comprehen- 
sion of a difficult chapter in Vertebrate morphology. 
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Fi(i. 125. — Transverse sections of Polypterus — stages 20, 23, 
and 28 — passing through the ru<linient of nephrostoine 
B, which is seen projecting outwards from the wall of 
the nephrocoele. 


d, dorsal aorta : ^ coelome ; ^ "idfrie cavity ; myoc<M‘le ; 
notochord; //«, nephrocoele; /.<•. r, pust cri(»r cardinal vein; .s/i/c, 
Split represt'iitin;' splanchnococle. 


In other Verte- 
brates possessing a 
f 11 notional pronephros 
the appearances seen 
in early stages are 
readily reconcilable 
with those described 
above for Hyjtogeo- 
phis, and we may 
take it that, apart 
from variations in 
detail, this represents 
the normal mode of 
development of the 
organ. 

CllOSSOPTEBYGII. 
— In Crossop tery- 
gians, so far at least 
as Pohjpterus — the 
only member of the 
group investigated — 
is concerned, the first 
rudiments of the pro- 
nephric tubules are 
in the form of pro- 
jections which pass 
outwards and back- 
wards from the exter- 
nal side of each of the 
anterior nephrotomes 
(Fig. 125, A). The 
number of these 
tubule rudiments pre- 
sumably varies, seven 
being seen in one 
specimen and nine in 
another. Apparently 
the tubule rudiments 
become fused at their 
outer ends to form a 
solid mass — the rudi- 
ment of the archi- 
iiephric duct. In the 
stages shown in Fig. 
126, A and B, five 
tubule rudiments are 
seen passiug at their 
outer ends into the 
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duct rudiment. As development goes on however the tubules 
belonging to nephrotomes I, III, and IV, those labelled A, 
C and D in the figure, become reduced in size and finally 



Fio. 126. — Dorsal view of pronephros of Polypferus at stages 20, 23, 24 + , 25 

:i.n(l (ihout 28 . 


a.n.d, arcliiiK’plirie duct. Tlic tubule l udiments are indicated by letters, tlie nephrotomes by 

Koinun numerals. 


disappear, while B and E on the other hand increase in length 
and become the functional tubules. The anterior end of the 
archinephric duct becomes gradually modelled out of the solid 
rudiment already referred to in the way indicated in the figure. 



Fio. 127. — Part of a longitiuliiml vertical section through the .series of iiephrocoele.s 
ill the pronephros of l^ohjitlcrus — stage 24 + . 

a.n.df archineijhric duct; ect, ectoderm; end, ciidoderm ; nc.B, ncphrocoele “B”; 
nc.F, nephrocoele “R" 

After it has assumed its definitive tubular form this front part of 
the archinephric duct commences to grow actively in length, it 
becomes thrown into complicated coils and forms a large fraction 
of 'the entire bulk of the pronephros in its early functional stages. 
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In its later functional stages the pro- 
nephros reaches relatively enormous 
bulk, occupying the whole thickness of 
the body-wall, but in these later stages 
the two tubules become much elongated 
and coiled as well as the duct itself. 

The nephrocoeles belonging to the 
various ncphrotomes which develop 
tubules form a series of closed cavities 
lying in a row one behind the otlier (Fig. 
127, nc,B, nc.F). They are for a long 
time, in Polyi>ferus, tlie only coelomic 
spaces which are widely open (Fig. 125, 
B). As development goes on the 
nephrocoeles connected with the func- 
tional tubules (B and E) become more 
and more dilated, their wall becoming 
thinner as they do so, and tlio iloor 
bulging into the cavity to form the 
glomerulus. Eventually the cavity of 
the nephrocoele becomes continued ven- 
trally, a split spreading downwards to 
form the splanchnocoele, into which the 
nephrocoele opens freely. The portions 
of splanchnic mesoderm to which the 
glomeruli are attached, i,e. the floors 
of the original nephrocoeles, become 
folded in towards one another, as the 
splauchnocoelic cavity dilates, to form 
the dorsal mesentery so that the glo- 
meruli are eventually borne by the 
mesentery one on each side. 

Meanwhile the nephrocoeles belong- 
ing to the tubules which atrophy 
gradually shrink up and disappear, and 
as they do so the two large functional 
nephrocoeles increasing still more in 
size meet and their cavities as well as 
their glomeruli become continuous. No 
definite constrictions (peritoneal canals) 


^ ^ are formed between nephrocoeles and 

Fig. 128. — Renal organs of the right i , -i i i i i 

side of a Protopterns larva of stage splanchnocoele,unless possibly during late 

34. (From a reconstruction by stages, but the dorsal portion of the more 
M. Robertson.) posterior nephrocoele becomes cut ofl' 


archincphric duct ; op, opistho- from the splanchnocoelc by another 

method-thetree edge of th« glomerulus 

the figures metotic^* mesoderm ssegments. COming tO fltSC witll the SOIUatOpleUrc 


* “ Metotic ” = jKistci’ior to the otocyst. I® form a floor to the nephrocoele. 
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This posterior neplirocoele is still in wide communication with the 
splanchnocoele indirectly by way of the anterior neplirocoele. 

Dipnoi. — In Lepidosiren and Frotopterus^ the fully functional 
pronephros of tlm larva possesses usually two tubules (Pig. 128, B and 
D). These are the surviving members of a series of tubule rudiments 
extending through at least the anterior 4-7 segments but probably 
extending much further back. The tubules which become fully 
developed are normally ** B ’’ and D ” i,e, those corresponding to 
the second and fourth mesoderm segments. Thus the second tubule 
does not correspond with the second tubule in the fully developed 
pronephros of Folypterns. The tubules appear to originate (cf. Pig. 
129, A, B) as in Hypogeophis exce^it that the outgrowths from the 
nephrotomes are solid as in FolypteruR and such is the case also 
with the archinephric duct rudiment. 

The nephrocoeles of the two main pronephric tubules undergo 
fusion as in Folypterns so as to form a large pronephric chamber on 
each side. This is continuous with th^ pericardiac portion of the 
splanchnocoele and the two glomeruli as usual become fused together to 
form a compound glomerulus.*^ In Lepidosiren the fusion of the pro- 
nephric chambers takes place before the appearance of the glomerular 
rudiments. These appear first on the floor of the continuous cavity 
(Pig. 129, C, gV) and very soon undergo fusion themselves. By 
differential growth the root of attachment of the glomerulus becomes 
gradually shifted towards th(^ mesial plane and dorsally (Pig. 129, D 
and E) so that it comes to hang down into the pronephric chamber 
or nephrocoele from a point in close proximity to the dorsal 
aorta. 

The pronephric chambers are at first perfectly continuous with 
the splanchnocoele which spreads outwards from them. Later on the 
]>ronephros becomes greatly enlarged and bulges across the splanchno- 
coele until it comes in contact with the mesodermal sheath of the 
oesophagus. Fusion then takes place (at the point marked with * in 
Fig. 129, E) between the surfaces in contact so that the glomerulus 
comes to be enclosed in a secondary pronephric chamber, which 
however remains freely open to the splanchnocoele at its hinder end. 
The glomerulus becomes firmly slung diagonally across this chamber 
by its tip undergoing fusion on the ventrolateral side of the chamber 
with the mesoderm investing the pronephros. 

In Ceratodus (Semon, 19^01) the pronephros probably develops in 
a manner similar to that described in the case of the other two Lung- 
fishes. The organ in its first stage is a solid projection of the meso- 
derm the appearance in section being similar to that figured for 
Lepidosiren. The portions of the rudiment corresponding to the 
individual tubules are in such close apposition as to be at first 
indistinguishable (as is often the case in the other two Lung-fishes) : 

^ A large part of the investigations upon which this account is based were carried 
out by Miss Muriel Robertson in the University of (Glasgow during 1904. 

^ The word glomus is often used for such a conipound glomerulus. 
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it is only when nephrocoeles begin to a])pear (in the regions of the 





Pig. 129. — Development of the pronephros in Ixpitfosiren. as sliown in transverse sections. 

A, stage 21; B, stage 21 ; C, stage 244. n.n.d, aichinephric duet; end, eiidodcrm ; ent, enterlu 
cavity; yZ, gloiiuTulus ; /.»/, lateral mesoderm; my, myotome; N, notochord; ne, nephrocoele ; pn, 
pronephric tubule ; s.r, spinal cord ; .srl, sclerotome. 

fifth and sixth segments) that the segmented nature of the rudiment 
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becomes apparent. The fully functional pronephros has two tul)ules 
on each side, corresponding to the segments above mentioned : it 
may be presumed that these are the survivors of a once greater 
number, though there is no record of other rudiments having been 
actually observed. 



Fig, 129a. — D evelopment of the pronephros in Lepidosiren as shown in transverse 

sections. 

D, stage .so ; E, stage 31+- dor.sul aorta; a.n.d, archinophrlc «luGt; emi, eiuloderm ; (jl, glome- 
rulus; Zi, liver; my, myotome; N, notochord; nr, nephrocoele ; oes, oesophagus; pu, pronephric 
tubule ; p.v.c, posterior vena cava ; splc., splanchnocoele. 


ACtinopterygii. — The acquirement of a thorough knowledge of 
the development in the more primitive members of the group — the 
ganoids — is an essential preliminary to the proper comprehension 
of the development of the more highly evolved T^eosts but un- 
fortunately our knowledge of renal development in the minoids is 
still far from complete. 
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The tubule rudiments appear to arise in normal fashion, as out- 
growths of the lateral wall of the nei)hrotome. These outgrowths 
show the familiar variation of ])eing sometimes hollow sometimes 
solid. Thus in Amia according to Felix (1904) the anterior three 
rudiments are hollow pockets while those farther back are at first 
solid. 

Tubuki rudiments make their appearance from segment III to 
segment XI II but here as elsewhcue only relatively few of thesci 
complete their development and are to l)e found in tlie pronephros 
at the height of its functional activity. Thus in a six-day Acipeiiser 
larva Jungerseii found six functional tubules while in Awia Felix 
finds only a single tubule functional. In the latter case the tubule 
opens from a large pronephric cliamber apparently formed by the 
fusion of at least three neplirocoelcs. The tubule belongs originally 
to the most anterior of these and corresponding to it there is present 
a single open peritoneal canal. Jjater on this becomes replaced 
functionally by another peritoneal canal situated farther back. In 
Lepidosteus the functional pronephros has at least three tubules 
each with its nephrocoele (Felix, 1904). 

As in the case of the Lung-fishes the dorsal part of the splanchno- 
coele in the pronephric region becomes floored in by the a})proxi- 
niation of the mesial surface of the pronephros to the lateral surface 
of the oesophagus (cf. Fig. 1 29a, E) so as to form a secondary pro- 
nephric chamber. In Lej>idosteus this forms a widely j)atent cavity 
with which the first nephrocoele becomes completely merged and 
which remains ventrally in continuity with the main splanchno- 
coele by a narrow richly ciliated tubular channel. In Acipenser tlie 
first nephrocoele undergoes a similar modification while the remain- 
ing five arc fused with one another but isolated from the splanchno- 
coele. 

Teleostei. — The development of the renal organs has been 
worked out in detail in the case of the genus Salmo by Felix 
(1897). In this case the myotomes are already separate from the 
more ventrally situated portions of the mesoderm at a very early 
stage. The first rudiments of the pronephros are in the form of a 
series of somewhat conical, segmentally arranged, solid projections 
from the median edge of the lateral mesoderm towards the mesial 
plane. These projections — five in number (segments 3-7) in a 
26-day Trout — are probably to be regarded as nephrotomes which 
have been precociously separated from the myotomes, if indeed 
they ever were continuous. These five nephrotomes soon come into 
intimate contact so as to be no longer distinguishable. They now 
together form a continuous mass of mesoderm tlie so-called pro- 
nephric fold. The dorsal and outer portion of this mass becomes 
nipped off to form the anterior portion of the archinephric duct 
except at one point where a connecting isthmus remains to form a 
tubule. The mesial portion of the mass Ijecomes the wall of the 
single pronephric chamber. 
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The whole umss is at first solid, the cavity of duct, tubide, and 
prouephric chamber, developing secondarily. 

Q'he cavity of the pronephric chamber is for a time continuous 
with the split-like splanchnocoele, but it soon becomes constricted 
off from it and forms a comidetely closed cavity. Bearing in mind 
the segmented condition of the pronephric rudiment in its first 
stage of development and the process of fusion of successive nephro- 
coeles which takes place in Ganoids, we may conclude that the 
pronephric chamber of the Teleost probably represents a number of 
ne])hrocoeles fused together. Tlie single pronephric tubule is very 
possibly the same member of the series as that which occurs in 
Amith although this has not yet been actually determined. 

A remarkable peculiarity found within the grou]) Teleostei is that 
in a few genera (e.^. Fiena^er, Zoarces, Le 2 )adogaster) the pronephros 
retains its renal function throughout life (cf. Guitel, 1901, 1902). 

Amphiiua. — In Amphibians other than Gymnophiona the pro- 
nephric rudiment first becomes visible*as a solid swelling of the 
somatic mesoderm at the level of the anterior mesoderm segments 
{Rana segments 2-9, Triton ahpestria 1-6, Mollier). Though at 
first no segmentation is .to be detected by the ordinary methods of 
observation in this swelling it is reasonable to interpret it as 
representing morphologically a series of closely apposed or fused 
nephrotomal projections like those of BypogcopMs. This pronephric 
rudiment gradually l»ecome8 demarcated off from the rest of the 
mesoderm by a split which becomes apparent on its ventral side at 
first laterally and then spreads inwards. 

The rudiment now forms a thick flap (cf. Lung-fishes, Fig. 129, 
A and B) hanging down on the outer side of the mesoderm, and 
continuous with the somatic mesoderm along its dorsal and median 
edge. Segmentally arranged coelomic splits make their appearance 
along the line of attachment of the pronephric flap and these we 
may interpret as incipient nephrocoeles. The split already mentioned 
as demarcating the pronephric rudiment ventrally spreads round its 
median edge, so as to detach it completely from the (nephrotomic) 
mesoderm except at segmentally arranged points where a connect- 
ing isthmus remains as the nephrostomal end of a tubule. The 
pronephric rudiment now undergoes a kind of modelling process 
similar to that occurring in Crossopterygians and Lung-fishes, its 
outer portion being gradually cut off from behind forwards so as to 
form the archinephric duct, while the part nearer the mesial plane 
forms the recurrent portion of the duct with the tubules connected 
with it. 

The whole rudiment is at first solid. The earliest coelomic 
spaces to appear are the nephrocoeles and from these split -like 
extensions spread outwards in each tubule rudiment, while towards 
the outer margin of the rudiment the continuous longitudinal 
cavity of the archinephric duct develops. 

Of the tubule rudiments, as usual, only a few become functional — 
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in Aiiura commonly 3, in Urodeles commonly 2 (in Amj^hiuma 3 
according to Field). Probably here as elsewhere the number is 
really a variable one. As the tubules develop they show active 
increase in length so that they become much coiled and the same 
applies to the part of the archinepliric duct lying in the pronephric 
region. 

It is only when they first appear that the nephrocoeles show a 
segmental arrangement : later on they become merged in the general 
splanchnocoele. Along the inner wall of the dorsal portion of this 
cavity, i,e. the portion which represents the fused nephrocoeles, the 
glomerulus develops as a continuous laterally projecting fold of 
splanchnic mesoderm. Usually the portion of the body cavity con- 
taining the glomerulus becomes for a time incompletely shut off 
from the rest to form a secondary pronephric chamber as in Lung- 
fishes, the mesoderm covering the lungs undergoing fusion with 
that covering the bulging surface of the pronephros. Th(^ secondary 
pronephric chamber may in turn be subdivided by the edge of the' 
glomerulus fusing with the mesoderm covering the pronephros. 

Mbroblastic Vertebrates. — As a rule, in the Meroblastic 
Vertebrates the pronephros never becomes a functional organ, and 
correlated with this it shows a reduction in its structure. Possibly, 
as already indicated, this may be due to the presence of the large 
yolk-sac with highly vascular surface in contact with the external 
medium, which will facilitate the getting rid of excretory material 
by diffusion outwards. 

Elasmobranchii. — In Elasmobranchs the ventral ends of certain 
of the anterior mesoderm segments, usually commencing with 
segment VII, become dilated to form vesicular cavities (van Wijhe, 
1889) which are probably to be interpreted as nephrocoeles. The 
tubule rudiments appear as thickenings of the somatic wall of 
these nephrocoeles which grow outwards and being in close apposition 
form at their outer ends, apparently by fusion, a solid continuous 
pronephric swelling. The tubule rudiments make their appearance 
in sequence from before backwards. 

Different workers vary in their statements as to the number of 
rudiments in different forms [Scyllium, 5 — Riickert, 3 — van Wijhe; 
Pristiurusy 5 — Riickert, 4 — Rabl, 3 — van Wijhe; liaia clavatay 5 — van 
Wijhe; i2. albay 8 — Rabl ; Torpedo y 7 — Riickert (Fig. 130)] from which 
we may conclude safely that the number of tubule rudiments is very 
liable to variation both as between different species and different 
individuals. This variability may be taken in correLation with the 
fact, observed by van Wijhe, that in Pristiurm dilated nephrocoeles 
made their appearance from segment I to segment XIV, gradually 
diminishing in size towards the end of the series, although tubule 
rudiments appeared only in 3 segments. Both phenomena indicate 
that the pronephros in Elasmobranchs as in other groups has under- 
gone reduction from a once much greater anteroposterior extension. 

In a comparatively late stage the tubule rudiments develop their 
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lumen. The pronephric swelling extends backwards into the archi- 
nephrio duct. No glomerulus develops but segmentally arranged 
branches of the dorsal aorta appear on the right side corresponding 
in number and degree of development with the pronephric tubules. 
These give rise either one of them (Eiickert, van Wijhe) or by fusion 
together (Eabl) to the root of the vitelline artery but are termed by 
Rabl pronephric arteries. 

The pronephros undergoes rapid degeneration and eventually 
nothing is left of it but the coelomic funnel of the Mullerian duct 
(see below). 

Sauropsida. — In the fowl pronephric tubule rudiments develop 
to the number of about 12, in the 
form of solid outgrowths of the somathi 
mesoderm at the level of the nephro- 
tomes although, except in the case of 
the most anterior, the mesoderm is not 
yet segmented at this level at the time 
when the rudiments appear. In at least 
some cases segmental dilatations of the 
otherwise split-like coelome occur op- 
posite the tubule rudiments and are no 
doubt to be interpreted as the nephro- 
coeles of the corresponding tubules. 

The first tubule rudiment makes its 
appearance in embryos with 8 or 9 
segments, its position showing consider- 
able variation (usually segment 4, 5 
or 6). 

The successive tubules appear in 
rapid succession — almost synchronously. 

At about the 19 -segment stage the 
myotomes become separated from the 
iiephrotomes, the latter remaining in 
continuity with the lateral mesoderm 
and their cavities (nephrocoeles) with 
the splanchnocoele. About the same stage the backwardly projecting 
tip of each tubule rudiment undergoes fusion with its successor in 
the series and thus gives rise to a continuous longitudinal rod-like 
structure — the rudiment of the archinephric duct (Felix, 1904). 
The archinephric duct in its anterior portion thus would appear to 
develop in a manner essentially the same as that found in the 
Gymnophiona and so many other of the lower vertebrates. 

The hinder end of each tubule rudiment, as well as the archi- 
nephric duct itself, is at first solid. The definitive lumen makes its 
appearance (about 20-segment stage) secondarily in the form of dis- 
continuous chinks which gradually become continuous and spread 
backwards. 

Pronephric glomeruli develop in the Bird though at a late stage 
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Fio. 130. — Horizontal section through 
rudiment of right pronephros of 
Torpedo. (After Riickert, 1888.) 

a.n.d, archinephric duct; ft.v, blood* 
ve.ssol ; <pn.lf etc., pronephric tubules. 
Tin* Iiephrotomes are inimbertKl with 
Koiniin numerals. 
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when the proneiphrofl is already degenerating. They were discovered 
first by Balfour and Sedgwick (1878) in the Fowl where they vary in 
number from about 3 to about 7. They may, as so commonly occurs 
in pronephric glomeruli, undergo a less or greater amount of fusion 
with one another and also with the anterior glomeruli of the opistho- 
nephros. The whole pronephros in the Bird undergoes rapid atrophy 
and by the sixth day of incubation has usually in the Fowl com- 
pletely disappeared except the glomeruli which may still be d(itected 
Ibr a (lay or two longer. 

Tn the Eeptiles also a rudimentary pronephros makes its appear- 
ance but degenerates without becoming functional. The nephro- 
torncs or protovertcbral stalks, at first solid, develop a patent cavity 
or nephrocoele. In a varying niiml)cr of segments (in Lizards 6-8, 
commencing with seguicnt V) pronephric tubule rudiments develo}) 
as outgrowths of the somatic wall of the nephrotome after the 
ordinary fashion and fuse together at their outer ends to form the 
archinephric duct. 

The Archinephric Duct. — As has already been indicated, it is 
characteristki of the A^ertcbrate that its nephridial tubes no longer 
open directly to the exterior, but that, on the contrary, they open 
into-a longitudinal duct on each side— the archinephric duct — which 
in turn opens into the alimentary canal towards its hinder end. The 
first steps in the evolution of the archinephric duct have passed 
beyond our ken and to decide as to how they came about we have to 
balance probabilities on a basis of somewhat scanty embryological 
and anatomical data. Two obvious possibilities present themselves 
— (1) that the row of segnientally arranged nephridial openings came 
to be sunk beneath the general surface in a longitudinal groove and 
that this groove became covered in to form a longitudinal duct, and 
(2) that the external opening of each tubule became shifted back- 
wards so as to open into its successor in the series and so give rise 
first to a common opening with it and later to a common longi- 
tudinal duct (Fig. 131) in the way exemplified by the posterior 
kidney collecting tubes of male Elasmobranchs. On which side the 
balance of probability lies will be apparent on considering the 
developmental facts so far as they are known to us at present. 

It will be recalled that in Hyyogeophifi, according to Brauer, the 
anterior portion of the archinephric duct arises by a number of 
pronephric tubule rudiments bending tailwards at their outer ends 
and undergoing fusion together. The fused portion forms the duct 
rudiment and it proceeds to extend backwards by independent 
growth until eventually it reaches and fuses with the wall of the 
cloaca. It is only a small portion of tlu*, duct close to its anterior 
end which is formed by the direct fusion of tubule rudiments — the 
tubules farther l)ack growing out and fusing secondarily with the 
already formed duct. 

If we turn to other Vertebrates we -find considerable evidence 
for believing that Hypogeophis presents to us a mode of development 
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of the archinephric duct which, is relatively primitive. In a number 
of Vertebrates there appear to be distinct traces of the formation of 
the front end of the archinephric duct by fusion of the outer ends 
of tubule rudiments in a manner essentially the same as that which 
holds for Hypogeo'phis. As will have been gathered from the pre- 
ceding pages this is the case with such different groups of Vertebrates 
as Elasmobranchs, Crossopterygians, Lung-fishes, Reptiles and Birds. 



Fi(i. 131. — Diagram illustrating a possil>le mode ot evolution of tlie archinephric duct. 

A, tliH eonipjii lineiits hih bnlginj? towards tho nophridial tubes ; B, the coinpartiiients 

havo’conie open into the nepliridial tubes and the flame-cells have disapp(?uml ; C, 1), the externa! 
openings of llie nephridia are b<!Coniinf^ shil’twl backw’ards so as to i?jve rise to the archinephric duct 
K, the arc-hinepliric iluct is completely formed and communicates with the enteron through one o1 
the segments retaining, or reverting to, its primitive ente?‘ocoelic connexion. a.n.(f, archinephrii 
duct; c./, coelomic funnel; cod, coelomie (;avity; cl.o, cloaeal opening of archinephric duct; ect 
ectoderm; end, endoderm; f.c, flame-cell ; n, nepliridial tube. 

If we are justified in looking upon this mode of formation of the 
duct in ontogeny as relatively primitive, it obviously affords strong 
support to the second of the two above-mentioned hypotheses as tc 
the evolutionary origin of the archinephric duct : the bending back 
of the tubule rudiments would then he interpretable as a develop- 
mental reminiscence of the backward shifting of their external open- 
ings which took place during phylogeny. 
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/The independent backgrowth of the remainder of the duct in 
Hypogeophis is probably to be regarded as a case of accelerated or 
precocious development to allow the anterior tubules to become 
functional at an early stage of development before those farther 
back have developed. 

As regards the ontogenetic development of the main part of the 
duct in other Vertebrates we find the most divergent statements 
and it seems clear that this divergence can only be explained by 
the actual facts not being always the same. 

In the Sauropsida it is admitted that the main part of the duct 
is formed as in Hypogeophis by independent backgrowth. Amongst 
the Anamnia the same is said to be the case in Elasmobranchs by 
Balfour and by Kabl, and in Alytes according to Gasser, but other 
authors describe two other methods of formation as occurring. 

The first of these is found in Elasmobranchs according to van 
Wijlie, Beard, Rtickert and others. According to these investigators, 
the archinephric duct makes its first appearance as a longitudinal 
ridge -like thickening projecting inwards from the ectoderm. 
This becomes split off as a solid ectodermal rod which develops 
a cavity secondarily and forms the archinephric duct. Such a 
mode of development would be of great morphological interest 
as it would lend decided support to the view that the archinephric 
duct originated in evolution as an ectodermal groove — it being a 
common ontogenetic modification that what is morphologically a 
groove develops ontogenetically in the form of a solid ridge-like 
ingrowth. It has however to be borne in mind that there exists a 
serious source of possible error in making ol)servations upon the archi- 
nephric duct in early stages. The duct lies between ectoderm and 
somatic mesoderm — the two cell-layers mentioned fitting close round 
it. During the various processes to which the embryo is subjected 
preparatory to being cut into sections the ectoderm usually separates 
slightly from the mesoderm, and the archinephric duct tends to 
adhere firmly to one or other of these layers. This is the case more 
particularly at its tip, where it is pushing the ectoderm and meso- 
derm apart as it grows back and is therefore in particularly intimate 
contact with them. It is exceedingly difficult in studying sections 
to distinguish with certainty between such intimate contact and actual 
organic continuity. In cases where the hinder part of the duct is 
adherent to the ectoderm an appearance is produced which simulates 
closely a development by splitting off from the ectoderm. 

As a matter of fact C. Rabl’s very careful investigations (1896) 
fail to confirm the ectodermal origin of the duct in Elasmobranchs 
and upon the whole in the writer’s opinion there does not appear to 
be any longer justification for accepting it as actually occurring. 

The other mode, by which the extension of the archinephric duct 
backwards has been described as taking place in the Anamnia, is 
that the duct becomes split off from the .underlying somatic meso- 
derm. It is necessary again to bear in mind the caution expressed 
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above but making full allowance for this it seems impossible to escape 
the admission that in many forms {Fetromyzon, Lung- fishes, most 
Amphibians, Teleosts and probably actiuopterygian Ganoids) the duct 
is prolonged backwards by a process of this kind. 

It being accepted that in a number of Anamnia a large part of 
the archinephric duct arises in development by being split off from the 
mesoderm, we are faced by the problem how this mode of develop- 
ment is to be correlated with the mode of development by fusion of 
the outer ends of tubule rudi- 
ments. It may be suggested .tr* 

that what has happened is that 
the development has been 
accelerated — as often happens 
— by skipping over the early 
stages.. The mode of develop- 
ment in question may have 
been derived from the more 
primitive mode by the omission 
of the separate tubule stage 
and the passage at once to the 
stage in which the tubule 
ends are fused into a continu- 
ous structure. 

In some cases however the 
primitive mode of development 
has undergone a further modi- 
fication. This is exemplified 
by Polypterus (Graham Kerr, 

1907) where the hinder portion 
of the duct appears to be 
formed by bodily conversion 
of the series of nephrotomes. 

These are not segmented but 
form a continuous structure which becomes converted directly into 
the archinephric duct. 

In whichever way the archinephric duct completes its extension 
backwards, it eventually comes to open into the cloaca. This is, in 
the great majority of Vertebrates, described as coming about by 
fusion of the previously freely-ending tip of the duct with the 
cloacal wall. It is obvious that such a process cannot correspond 
with what happened during evolution as the duct must have had 
its posterior aperture throughout in order to perform its function. 

It is possible that a clue to the evolutionary origin of the com- 
munication between archinephric duct and alinnmtary canal is given 
by Polypterus. It has already been mentioned that in this animal 
the hinder part of the archinephric duct arises by bodily conversion 
of the row of fused nephrotomes. Fig. 132 shows that the opening 
of archinephric duct into the alimentary canal presents a striking 

VOL. II R 



Fio. 132. — Transverse section through Polypterus 
of stage 23 at level of cloacal opening. 

a.n.(i, openin}? of arc-hinepliric duct into cloaca; cl, 
opriiiiii^ (»f cloacji to exterior; end, aliiiuMitaiy canal 
nidiiiieiit ; niif, myolome; N, noloclioul : s.#', spinal 
coitl. 
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resemblance to the. primitive communication of mesoderm segment 
with enteroii, and it is suggested that it actually is this primitive 
communication which has remained patent while in all the other 
segments it has disappeared. 

The two archinephric ducts open at first separately into the 
cloaca, one on each side. Tn some groups of Vertebrates however 
their terminal portions become gradually approximated and eventu- 
ally fused together into an unpaired dorsal vesicle which may 
undergo various modifications. In Elasmobraiichs it forms the 
urinogenital sinus which bulges forwards and on each side becomes 
prolonged into the sperm-sac. In Lung-fishes it forms the cloacal 
caecum : in 'IVlcostei the urinary bladder. 

Tt is notcworlihy that in the adult Lung-fish the communication 
of the kidney ducts with the caecum is close to the posterior opening 
of the latter, so that a small amount of shifting would cause these 
ducts to open into the cloaca independently of the caecum. 

This suggests a possible evolutionary origin of the allantois. 
It is conceivalde that a caecum similar to that of Lung-fishes arose by 
a fusion of the terminal i)ortions of the kidney ducts' ventral, instead 
of dorsal, to the alimentary canal and that the ducts then came to 
be emancipated from the caecum which remained as a ventral 
diverticulum of the cloaca to form the allantois. We have no 
definite evidence as to the evolutionary origin of the allantois and 
it is well to bear in mind the possibility here indicated in addition 
to the simpler and perhaps more probable hypothesis that the 
allantois was from the beginning simply a bulging outwards of the 
ventral cloacal wall as it is actually in ontogenetic development. 

Degeneration of the Pronephros. — The role of the pronephros 
as the functional renal organ is usually confined to comparatively 
early stages in development and at the end of this period, when its 
function is being taken over by the opisthonephros, the pronephros 
commences to undergo characteristic degenerative processes which 
normally culminate in its almost complete disappearance. 

In the frog (Marshall and Bles, 1890) these processes become 
apparent in the tadpole of about 20 mm. in length. The archi- 
nephric duct becomes more or less obstructed behind the pronephros 
and as fluid continues for a time to pass into the tubules the latter 
become greatly distended in places, their lining cells assuming a 
cloudy appearance, the cell boundaries becoming indistinct and their 
inner surfaces losing their smooth outline and becoming ragged. 
The whole organ shrinks in size, becomes invaded by leucocytes, the 
nephrostomes close, one after the other, and by the end of the first 
year the whole organ with the adjacent portion of the archinephric 
duct has practically disappeared. g 

M&llerian Duct. — Throughout the series of gnathostomatous 
Vertebrates, with the exception of the teleostomatous fishes, the 
oviducts are admittedly homologous. They — the Mullerian ducts — 
are above all characterized by the fact that they open freely into the 
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splanchaocoele at their anterior end hj an open funnel {odium 
tuiae). There exists in some of the more archaic fishes what appears 
to be distinct evidence that the Mullerian duct has been evolved 
out of the tubules and duct of the pronephros and it will therefore 
be convenient to consider this evidence now. 

The Elasmobranchs are the fishes in question. In Torjpedo 
(liiickcrt, 1888) as the pronephros degenerates its tubules become 
reduced to the three hindermost. Of these three the two posterior 
degenerate while the other — tubule E— persists and its enlarged 
nephrostome becomes the coelomic funnel of the Mullerian duct. 
Other workers {e.y. van Wijhe and Kabl), working on other Elasmo- 
branchs (Pristiurus), trace back the coelomic funnel of the Mullerian 
duct also to an opening derived from the pronephros and nephro- 
stomal in its nature, but they believe the opening to be formed not 
by the persistence of a single enlarged nephrostome but rather by 
the fusion of three or four nephrostomes together. That it is morpho- 
logically a single nephrostome is however tendered more probable by 
what we now know regarding the development of the pronephros in 
those of the more archaic fishes in which it develops as a functional 
organ. It will be recalled, for example, how in Polyiderus tubule E 
(like B) becomes enlarged as compared with A, 0, and D. A pro- 
nephric tubule enlarged in this manner in correlation with purely 
excretory needs would provide an obviously adequate beginning for 
the evolution of a funnel for the transmission of the eggs like that 
at the front end of the Miillerian duct. 

While the funnel of the Miillerian duct is nephrostomal in 
origin the main ])art of the duct is developed in the Elasmobranchs 
(Semper, 1875 ; Balfour, 1878) from the archinephric duct. The 
latter undergotis a process of splitting from before backwards into a 
dorsal and a ventral tu])e, the latter being at first a solid thickening 
of the ventral wall of the archinephric duct. Of the two tubes so 
formed the ventral is continuous with the pronephric funnel, while 
the dorsal carries the openings of the kidney tubules farther back in 
the series : the former becomes the Miillerian duct, the latter persists 
as the functional duct of the opisthonephros (Eig. 133, C, W.d). 

This mode of development is satisfactorily explained by the 
assumption that the relatively archaic fishes in which it occurs are 
repeating the process by which the Mullerian duct arose in evolu- 
tion. Such a splitting of an originally common duct into two, so 
as to separate the routes by which two different products reach the 
exterior, is probably of frequent occurrence in evolution. Good 
examples are seen in the splitting of the common genital duct of 
hermaphrodite gasteropods {e.g, the ordinary snails) to form a 
separate oviduct and vas deferens. It appears then justifiable to 
accept as a working hypothesis that the Mullerian duct arose in 
evolution by being split off from the archinephric duct and that its 
coelomic funnel is a persistent pronephric funnel. 

Turning to Vertebrates other than Elasmobranchs, well-marked 
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differences are found to exist between the phenomena as described 
for different groui)s and even for members of the same group by 

different observers. While somci of 



Fid. 1:33. — Arrangei)ieiit of archi- 
ivephric duct, etc., in eniliryos of 
Pristinrns. (Based on Rabl’a 
figures. ) 

A, male 17 min. ; B, female 19 mm. ; C, 
ftmiale 27 mm. a.w.d, archinephric duct ; 
c/, cloaca ; M.d, Mullerian duct ; o.s, coe* 
lomie opening of Mullerian duct; pri, 
pronephne nephiostome; JV.d, duct of 
opisthone})hros. 


these may be due to observations being 
pushed to within the limits of prob- 
able error it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that great differences do 
actually exist in the details of develop- 
ment of the Mullerian duct. 

It is possible on general embryo- 
logical principles to arrive at an idea of 
the kind of variations which might 
be expected to show themselves from 
the supposedly primitive mode of de- 
velopment. 

I. The Mullerian duct might con- 
tinue to arise in an unmodified manner 
by splitting from the archinephric duct, 
its funnel being a persisting nephro- 
stoine. 

II. In correlation with the fact 
that the one derivative of the archi- 
nephric duct (duct of the opistho- 
nephros) is refiuired to b(} functional 
at a very early period, while the other 
(Mullerian duct) does not function until 
adult life, there would be a tendency 
for the two ducts no longer to keep 
exactly abreast in their (levelopment 
but to become separated, the Wolffian 
duct developing relatively earlier, the 
Miillerian relatively later. To enable 
this to take place, the primitive stage 
in which the two ducts were still one 
would tend to be more and more 
curtailed until it was eventually elimin- 
ated and the two ducts were independent 
from the lieginning. 

III. The independently arising 
Mullerian duct might rcitain the mode 
of extension backwards by intrinsic 
growth, eventually reaching and fusing 
with the wall of the cloaca. 

IV. Its separation from the somatic 
mesoderm might take place relatively 


later than its extension backwards so that it would arise in develox-)- 
ment comparatively late, as a longitudinal ridge or fold gradually 
separating off from the mesoderm from before backwards. 
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A survey of the phenomena as described for the various sub- 
divisions of the Vertebrata shows that as a rule they may be fitted 
without difficulty into one or other of these types of modification. 

Thus in the Amphibia some, especially of the older observers, 
described the extension of the Mullerian duct as taking place by 
splitting off from the archinephric duct as in Elasmobranchs, others 
as being due to independent intrinsic growth, still others as a 
process of folding or splitting off from the splanchnococlic epithelium, 
(hie of the most careful modern accounts (H. Kabl, 1904) based upon, 
the phenomena o})S(u*ved in the relatively primitive Urodela 
{Salamandra) states that the funnel is the persisting “second’’ 
iiephrostome of the pronephros and that the portion of duct behind 
this arises as a thickening of the coelomic epithelium — the cells first 
assuming a columnar shaj)e, then becoming arranged in several 
layers to form a ridge projecting into the subjacent connective tissue, 
and finally becoming split off as a solid rod. Only the anterior 
portion of the Mullerian duct is formed an this way, the rod-like 
rudiment so formed proceeding to grow back independently to form 
the hinder part of the duct. 

In Eeptiles and Birds the ostium is described as originating as 
a pit in the coelomic epithelium, which we may look on as a delayed 
and modified neplirostome, and the extension backwards as taking 
place ])y indc})endent growth. The evagination of the epithelium 
to form the pit is, as is usual in such cases, preceded by the 
epithelium becoming somewhat thickened. 

The mode of origin of the Mullerian duct has not yet been 
worked out in detail in the Ganoids and Lung-fishes. In ordinary 
fishes (Teleostei) the conditions are peculiar and will be dealt with 
along with the development of th(^ ovary. 

As regards the further development of the Miillerian duct, it 
should be noted that its completion and opening into the cloaca is 
commonly delayed till a comparatively late stage — often till a period 
but shortly before sexual maturity. 

Though primarily retroperitoneal the Mullerian duct comes, with 
increasing growth, to bulge into the splanchnocoele, pushing inwards 
the peritoneal lining which comes to surround it as a sheath con- 
taining muscles, blood-vessels, etc. Its lining epithelium becomes 
glandular and specialized to minister to the nutritive and protective 
needs of the egg in ways which differ in the different groups. 

Various modifications make their appearance in later stages. 
Very frequtmtly the coelomic opening becomes shifted by the 
addition to the tube of a secondary extension formed from the 
peritoneal lining. In Elasmobranchs this shifting is towards the 
mesial plane and except in a few species leads to complete fusion so 
as to form a single median opening for the two oviducts. Again the 
hinder ends of the Mullerian ducts are in many cases approximated 
and they too may fuse to form a terminal unpaired portion. 

In the case of the Birds the right oviduct lags behind in 
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development from about the eighth day of incubation ; it never 
opens into the cloaca, and it persists in the adult as a functionless 
vestige. 

There is considerable probability that the genital pores — paired 
openings leading from the hinder end of the splanchnocoele directly 
into the urinogenital sinus (Cyclostomata) and through which the 
gametes pass out — are to be looked on as Mullerian ducts in the 
last stage of reduction, the whole duct having disappeared except 
its hinder opening. Whether there is any evidence bearing on this 
in their ontogeny is not yet known. 

The Mullerian duct goes through the early stages of development 
in the male as well as in the female. It usually however never opens 
into the cloaca and it soon becomes reduced to a vestige. This may 
persist to a greater or less extent as an individual variation or as a 
normal characteristic, in the iiiak3 Elasmobranch or Lung-fish 
well-marked vestiges remain in the adult, and so, still more markedly, 
in some of the Amphibia such as the Bnfonidae and some of the 
Gymnophiona. 

OnsTifONBPiiROS. — Here again Brauer s excellent account of the 
development in IIi/ 2 )ogeophis (1902) may be takem as a Imsis of our 
description. The opisthonephros in this ain])hibian is composed of 
segmen tally arranged units extending from segmmit 24 to segment 
100. Each unit is identical in composition with those of the 
pronephros, consisting of a tubule and a chamber (Malpighian body) 
containing a glomerulus and communicating with tlie splanchnocoele 
l)y a peritoneal canal. As in the case of the pronephros, each unit 
arises in development from the iiephrotoine or protovertebral stalk, 
the tubule rudiment being in the form of a diverticulum of the 
lateral or somatic wall of the nephrotome, the blind end of which 
comes in contact and fuses with the wall of the duct secondarily. 
Again as in the case of the pronephros, the nephrotoimi becomes 
completely separated from the myotome. It also becomes constricted 
off from the splanchiiocoelic mesoderm, incompletely in some cases, 
a narrow communication — the peritoneal canal- remaining open 
between the nephrocoele and the splanchnocoele, but more usually 
completely. In this latter event a new peritoneal canal is developed 
secondarily in place of that which has been obliterated, a diverticulum 
growing out from the wall of the nephrotome which meets and fuses 
with the splanchnocoelic epithelium. 

-There are dilferonces in detail between the development of 
pronephros and opisthonephros, e.g. the tubule rudiment makes its 
appearance relatively later in the case of the latter — at a period after 
the nephrotome has become constricted off from the splanchnocoelic 
mesoderm. A further difference lies in the fact that there takes 
place in the opisthonephros a great increase in the number of its 
tubules — secondary, tertiary, etc. tubules being added to those of the 
original series. These arise in characteristic^ fashion. An outgrowth 
arises from the posteromedian portion of the nephrotome and 
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becomes constricted off as a small round vesicle with thick wall, 
composed of tall epithelial cells, and a small lumen. This is a 
secondary nephrotome. It remains for a time without change but 
eventually behaves very much as the original (primary) nephrotome, 
one wall becoming invaginated to form a glomerulus, and pocket-like 
outgrowths giving rise, one to a tubule rudiment, the other to a 
peritoneal canal. An important difference in detail is seen in the 
behaviour of the duct, which sends out a tubular projection of con- 
siderable length to meet the secondary tubule. This outgrowth 
arises from the duct some distance behind the point where the 
primary tubule opens into it. 

The secondary nephrotome in turn buds off a tertiary nephrotome 
which again behaves as before and its tubule is met by a projection 
from near the tip of tlie outgrowth of the duct which has alreaily 
developed in relation to the secondary nephrotome. Consequently 
secondary and tertiary tubules open into the archinephric duct by a 
common collecting-tube formed of thi^ outgrowth. 

Apparently new generations, of subsequent nephrotornes may go 
on ])eing formed in a similar fashion each from the preceding one 
until there may be as many as eight in a single segment, all of them, 
except the primary, opening into a common collecting-tube. 

The degree of development reached by the opisthonephric units 
is different in different parts of its length. They attain full develop- 
ment in the manner above described in the region of segments 50- 
100. In the region in front of this (segts. 30-50) the secondary 
nephrotornes and their derivatives never become functional and their 
rudiments degenerate. Still further forward (segts. 24-29) even the 
primary units as a rule degenerate without completing their develop- 
ment. 

Apart from differences in detail it is clear that the primary units 
of the opisthonephros present the most striking resemblance to those 
of the pronephros and the evidence that they are serially homologous 
seems convincing. 

Normally there is a gap of a few segments between the hind end 
of the pronephros (segt. 15) and the front end of the opisthonephros 
(segt. 24) but Brauer found that even in these segments there makes 
its appearance a distinct nephrotome, with the vestige of a glomerulus, 
although it does not proceed with its development. Consequently 
the units of pronephros and opisthonephros (primary) are to be 
regarded as members of a once continuous series. That this series 
once extended back beyond the present limits of the opisthonephros 
is indicated by the fact that distinct nephrotornes are present in 
segments 101-104, but as was the case in the intermediate zone 
between pronephros and opisthonephros these do not proceed to 
develop tubules. 

Elasmobranchii. — It will be convenient now to consider shortly 
the development of the opisthonephros in the Elasmobranch fishes as 
they have provided the material for a large proportion of the most 
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important work dealing with the morphology of the Vertebrate 
kidney. It was in the opisthonephros of Elasmobranchs that 
Sedgwick (1880) made his classical discovery — which forms the 
foundation on which our present-day knowledge rests — that the 
nephridial tube of the Vertebrate is a development of the coelornic 
wall, of that part of it which we now call nephrotome or proto- 
vertebral stalk. Since the date of Sedgwick's work the opistho- 
nephros of Elasmobranchs has formed the subject of detailed studies 
by Eiickert, Eabl, van Wijhe, and other well-known investigators. 

Owing to the lower end of the myotome in these fishes becoming 
displaced in a lateral direction, through the accumulation of mesen- 
chyme between it and the mesial plane, the protovertebral stalk 
becomes rotaU‘d outwards so as to assume a nearly horiicontal position 
(Fig. l‘M, the originally dorsal end of the stalk becoming now 



Fi(}. 134. — Origin of opisthonephric tiiUule. in Elasinobramlis. A, J*risHums (after 
C. Rabl, i896) ; U, variation observed in Torpedo (after Kiickert, 1888). 


A, dorsal aorta.; a.n.d, arcliinophric dijct ; ect, ectoderm; my, myotome; nt, neplirotoTiie ; 
sp/c, splaiicbnocoelc ; t, tubnh' rudiment. 


external, and the originally external side coming to be ventral. The 
duct (cui.d) thus comes to lie ventral to the ncplirotomcs instead 
of being on their outer side as was the case originally. The nephro- 
tomes become isolated from the myotonies by their ends next the 
myotomes breaking up into mesenchyme. The result is that the 
nephrotomes now form a stories of blindly ending pocket-like pro- 
jections of the coelornic epithelium which curve outwards dorsal to 
the duct. 

Each pocket has an epithelial wall and it is noticeable that the 
somatic portion of the wall is markedly thicker than the splanchnic, 
the cells of the former being taller and more columnar in shape. As 
development goes on it is found that the thicker more columnar 
celled portion of the wall of the pocket extends for some distance on 
to its dorsal wall, and this is interpreted by Eiickert and Eabl as 
meaning that the somatic epithelium is spreading inwards towards 
the mesial plane, replacing splanchnic epithelium as it does so. In 
view of what we know regarding the development of other groups it 
seems more reasonable to explain the appearance as being expressive 
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of outward growth on the part of the somatic wall of the nephro- 
tome — the terminal portion becoming the tubule rudiment. Euckert 
(1888) figures a remarkably interesting variation which lie came 
across in Tor^pedo in which the separation of nephrotome from myo- 
tome had been delayed. In this (Pig. B) the nephrotome still 
forms a distiiuit stalk continuous with the myotome and the tubule 
rudiment is visible as a iiocket-like projection of its somatic wall, 
agreeing exactly witli the assumedly primitive type of tubule rudi- 
ment as it occurs in the pronephros of one of the lower holoblastic 
Vertebrates. To correlate this specimen with the normal condition 
all that is necessary is to imagine the portion of the stalk next the 
myotome to have disappeared by becoming resolved into mesenchyme. 
The rest of the stalk together with the tubule rudiment would then 
remain as a curved blindly ending pocket ’ the tip of which would 
represent the tip of the tubule rudiment. This curved pocket-like 
structure increases in length, its tip comes into contact with, and 
later fuses with, the dorsal wall of tho*duct and it is in this way 
converted into a short tube opening at its inner end into the 
splanchnocoele and at its outer into the duct. The tubular structure 
so arising does not retain its simple tubular shape but undergoes 
the series of changes shown in Fig. 135. Its cavity dilates in the 
middle to form the definitive nephrocoele, the cavity of the Mal- 
pighian body (w.&) ; its splanchnocoelic end becomes relatively 
narrow to form the peritoneal canal (^.c) ^ : its outer end becomes 
also relatively narrow and it is this outer portion which undergoes 
an immense increase in length and becomes the functional tubule. 

Opisthonephric rudiments appear in the fashion above indicated 
throughout the greater part of the length of the body where the 
splanchnocoele is present. They commence behind the pronephros 
(about the 8th or 9th segment) and extend back to the cloaca or a 
few segments posterior to it. In the latter case the postcloacal 
rudiments do not come to anything. Their occurrence is to be 
looked on as a reminiscence of a period when the alimentary canal 
and splanchnocoele extended farther tailwards. It is to be noted 
also that the group of tubules at the front end which subserve a 
genital function in the male similarly appear only as transient 
rudiments in the female. 

The portions of the opisthonephros which perform an active 
renal function increase much in bulk and this, as elsewhere, is 
brought about not merely by the great increase in length of the 
individual tubules, but also by the addition of numerous new tubules, 
each with its Malpighian body etc., of the second, third and so on, 
order. Probably (Balfour, 1878) these arise by a process of budding 
of the nephrotomes of a similar type to that which occurs in Hyfo- 

^ Care should be taken to avoid the not uncommon error of referring to the whole 
of this structure as the “ tubule-rudiment.” 

^ ^ Attention has already been drawn (p. 227) to the undesirability of applying the 
misleading adjective ** ncphrostomal ” to this canal. 
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geophis though in tho case of the Elasmobranchs the details seem to 
be more obscure and the descriptions are conflicting. 

The male Elasmobranch is an excellent example of a Vertebrate 
in which the nephridial system is responsible for tho function of 
conveying to the exterior both the renal excretory materials and the 
reproductive cells and we find a well-marked tendency to separate 



the routes of those two products to- 
wards the exterior. This separation 
is brought about by the shifting back- 
wards of the openings of the collecting- 
lubes of the posterior, purely renal, 
part of the opisthonephros, so that 
instead of being spaced out along the 
course of the diuit they come to be 
coincident with its opening into the 
urinogeiiital sinus. This backward 
shifting is most pronounced, and it 
also makes its appearance earliest in 
ontogeny, in the most anterior of the 
tubules in question. It is accompanied 
by a fusion together of the terminal 


parts of the collecting- tubes into a 





continuous ridge-like projection of the 
dorsal wall of the duct, in which the 
individual lumina are for a time greatly 
reduced or even completely obliterated. 
Eventually, as a rule, the ridge splits 
up and the terminal parts of the 
collecting - tubes regain their indi- 
viduality — forming a group of distinct 
tubes, varying in number in different 


Fiu. 135. — Illustrating the later 
developnu'iit of a segmental unit 
of the opisthonephros in male 
Pristiurus. The tigure is in each 
case a view from the mesial side. 
(After C. Rabl, 1896.) 

A, I'ith unit of 17 nun. embryo ; 11, 15tb 
unit of 22-0 mni. ; C, l/itli unit of 2rr.3 
mm. ; U, ‘25tli unit from same embryo us 
C. m.b, MalpiKhiaii i) 0 (ly ; p.c, peritoneal 
canal ; p./, peritoneal funnel ; t, tubule. 


forms from about 4 {Spinaos) to about 
15 (Acant/iias)y and converging so as 
to open close together into the urino- 
genital sinus. In some cases the split- 
ting apart is not 'complete and more or 
fewer of the tubes may bo united to- 
gether to form a longitudinal “ ureter.’’ 

The mode of origin of the Mal- 
pighian body — the definitive condi- 
tion of the nephrotome — from which 


each opisthonephric tubule leads has already been indicated. It 


is for a time rounded in form (Fig. 135) l)ut eventually one portion 
of its wall — varying greatly in position — comes to bulge inwards to 
form the glomerulus containing a loop of blood-vessel. 


The peritoneal canal during development lengthens out consider- 
ably (Fig. 135, D) and becomes narrower. This narrowing is most 
marked in the posterior third of the opisthonephros and in this we 
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see what is probably the expression of a general tendency for the 
portion of coelome containing the glomerulus to become more and 
more completely isolated from the main splanchnocoele as the renal 
unit becomes more and more highly evolved. Eventually, in the 
adult of the majority of Elasmobranchs, the peritoneal canal becomes 
completely obliterated, but in a considerable number of others ^ this 
happens, if at all, only towards the anterior and posterior ends of the 
opisthoncphros so that the greater part of the organ retains open 
peritoneal funnels throughout life. Eles (1897) has made the 
interesting suggestion that there is a physiological correlation between 
the persistence of open peritoneal funnels and the absence of 
abdominal pores — secondary perforations of the wall of the 
splanchnocoele in the neighbourhood of the anus which make their 
appearance, at a late period of development, in various Elasmobranchs 
and other Vertebrates. 

ITkodela. — The third type of development of the opisthoncphros 
amongst the more primitive Vertebrates is found in the Amphibians, 
especially in the Urodeles. The excellent account given by Eilr- 
bringer (1877) still forms a thoroughly adequate basis for the 
description. 

The Amphibians possess, as has already been shown, a large and 
highly developed pronephros amply sufficient for their excretory 
needs during early periods of development. In correlation with 
this there is marked delay in the development of the opisthoncphros, 
the myotomes having already become separated and their stalks or 
nephrotomes breaking up into mesenchyme before the opisthonephric 
units make their appearance. The rudiments of these units — the 
ne])hrotomes — become reconstituted in the midst of the mesenchyme 
as solid cellular strands which may retain their metameric arrange- 
ment (^Amphiunna — Field, 1891 ; anterior segments in Triton, 
AmUystoma, etc.) but usually have completely lost it. Each of these 
nephrotome rudiments is a solid strand of cells which curves out- 
wards dorsal to the duct. In the anterior region where, as is specially 
clear in Triton, the inner end of the strand is for a time continuous 
with the lining of the splanchnocoele, the general arrangement is 
clearly the same as that of the Elasmobranch (cf. Fig. 136, A, with 
Fig. 134). The splanchnocoelic end of the nephrotome disappears 
for a time while the main portion develops a cavity in its interior 
and becomes converted into a vesicle with epithelial wall lying 
immediately dorsal to the duct (Fig. 136, B). This vesicle becomes 
elongated in a mediolateral direction (? by active growth of its outer 
wall) and then assumes a characteristic curvature first and then 
cO-like in shape (Fig. 136, C). The mesial end of the i/> gives rise 
to the Malpighian body, the remainder to the actual tubule, its 
outer end undergoing fusion with the wall of the duct (Fig. 136, D). 
The tubule grows rapidly in length and is forced into complicated 

^ E.g. Gestracion philippi, Rhina squatiTM, Scylliuvi canicula,ii\ stellarr, Pristiurvs 
mclamstomus, Spinax niger, Acanthias vulgaris, Scymnus lichia — (Bles, 1897). 
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130. — Truiisvcrsc .scc.tioii.s sliowiiig 
various stages in the (levelo]niieiit of 
the opistlionepliros. (After Fiirbringer, 
1877 .) 

A, Triton alpestris : B, Sdlamandra maculata, 
14 mm. ; C, D, Salamandra macuUita, 17 mm. ; 
E, Salamandra maculata, 21 mm. ; P, Salamandra 
maculata, 25 mm. A, dorsal aorta; a.n.d, 
atchiiiepliric duct ; g, gonad ; gl, glomerulus ; 
n, nephrotome ; nc, nephrocoelo ; p,«, riKlimeut 
of peritoneal canal ; splc, splaiichnocoele : <. 
tubule; U. primary, secondary, and 

tertiary tubule rudiments. 


coils and windings as it does so 
(Fig. 136, E) while the Malpighian 
body dilates and its dorsal wall 
becomes invaginated to form the 
glomeruliiR. 

As a rule the primitive con- 
tinuity of nephrotome with the 
splanchnocoelic lining disappears in 
the Amphibian as already indi- 
cated, but it becomes re-established 
by a peritoneal canal developing 
secondarily (Fig. 136, D) as an out- 
growth, arising in Urodcles usually 
from the neck of the Malpighian 
body and in .Aniira from a point 
farther down the apparent tubule, 
which grows towards and fuses 
with a thickening of the coelomic 
epithelium. Such displacements of 
the communication between Mal- 
pighian coelome and splanchnocoele 
are probably of a similar nature to 
those mentioned in the case of the 
pronephros of Hyjpogeophis (see p. 
226). 

In those parts of the opistho- 
nephros which are actively renal in 
function, i.e. the hinder portion in 
Urodeles and the greater part of 
the wliole length in Anura, there 
takes place great increase in bulk, 
associated with the development 
of generations of subsequent 
tubules. Such secondary, tertiary, 
etc. tubules make their appearance 
amongst the mesenchyme in the form 
of cellular strands which resemble 
closely — both in their original 
appearance and in the series of 
changes which they pass through 
— those from which the primary 
elements arise (Fig. 136, F, 
Eventually the secondary tubule 
comes to open into the primary 
tubule, the terminal section of which 
thus forms a collecting -tube com- 
mon to both, while the tertiary 
tubule similarly comes to open into 
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the secondary. As the various generations of tul)ules go on with 
their development, undergoing the same histological differentiation 
and increasing enormously in length, they become inextricably mixed 
up together to form the compact fully developed opisthonephros 
of the adult. 

Eventually, in the Urodele, the duct is slightly displaced out- 
wards so as to leave a distinct gap between it and the opisthonephros 
across which pass the terminal parts of the collecting- tubes. In the 
male Urodele the openings of these become, as a rule, shifted back- 
wards to tlie hind end of the duct as in Elasmobranchs. 

The Amphibia alone among tetrapod Vertebrates retain the 
relatively primitive feature of possessing open peritoneal funnels in 
the adult, and they can be excellently demonstrated with their 
actively moving flagella by examining the slender anterior portion 
of the excised and still living kidney of a female Urodele in normal 
salt solution under the microscope. In the anterior genital portion 
of the opisthonephros of the male tliey as a general rule (not in 
Spengel) remain however obliterated. 

In the Anura (Kussbaum, 1886) the peritoneal canals at an early 
stage of larval life lose their connexion with the Malpighian body or 
tubule and establish a secondary connexion with the blood spaces 
between the tubules, thus aflbrding a route by whudi the fluid in the 
splanchnocoele is returned to the blood, analogous to that provided 
by the lymphatic system in higher Vertebrates. 

Amniota, — In the Amniota the opisthonephros of the Fishes and 
Amphibians is represented by the mesonephros and metanephros — 
and it will be convenient to consider the mesonephros first. 

Mesonephros of Birds. — As has already been pointed out one 
of tlu‘, marked differences between Am^ihioxus and the Craniata is 
that in the latter segmentation is no longer apparent at any stage of 
development in the ventral or splanchnocoelic region of the meso- 
derm. The Amniota show a further accentuation of this difference 
inasmuch as the loss of mesodermal segmentation has extended so 
far towards the dorsal side as to involve the region of the nephro- 
tomes. In the early embryo of the bird the nephrotomic part of the 
mesoderm has the form of an unsegmented mass — the intermediate 
cell*mass — showing more or less distinct traces of being composed of 
a somatic and a splanchnic layer continuous with the correspond- 
ing layers of the splanchnocoelic mesoderm and of the myotome. 
Although the intermediate cell-mass no longer consists of discrete 
nephrotomes, traces of its primitive segmental nature persist in its 
connexions with the segmentally arranged myotomes and in the fact 
that its connexion with the lateral mesoderm is not continuous in a 
longitudinal direction. 

As regards the mode of origin of the actual mesonephric units 
differences exist, as was shown long ago by Sedgwick (1880), which 
are of much interest owing to the fact that the less modified mode of 
development found at the front end of the series is readily correlated 
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with that which is Ibuiid in the Anamnia, while the more highly 
modified mode of development occurring posteriorly is equally readily 
correlated with what haj)pens in the metanephros of the Amniota. 

In the anterior region (approximately segments 12-15) the inter- 
mediate cell-mass is compact, recognizably two layered, and the split 
which separates the two layers may he obviously continuous with the 
splanchnocoele (Fig. 137, A). It separates at an early stage from 
tlie myotome, but it remains continuous at intervals with the lateral 



Fig. 137. — Sections illustrating the developiueiit of the mesonephros in Birds. (A and B, 
after Sedgwick, 1881 ; C, D, E, after Schreiner, 1902). 

A, 22*8egment chick at level of the 15th segment; B, 34-8egraent cliick at of IStli or l^lth 

seginent (combined from two sections) ; C, 45-segmeiit duck at level «tl ‘j'.Mli ; D, 45-segment 

duck at level of 25th segment ; E, 45-segment duck at level of 24th s. - imi iit. .1, (lorstil aorhi ; <i.n.d, 
arc] iinephric duct ; glom, glomerulus; wc, iiephrocoele ; ueplirutimie, ; ritoiical eanal ; jkc.v, 

posterior cardinal vein ; ^Ic, splanchnocoele ; tubule rudiment. 

mesoderm. The intermediate cell-mass becomes closely apposed to 
and very soon directly continuous with the duct by a narrow isthmus 
in each segment — the tubule rudiment (Fig. 137, A). Ventrally, i.e. 
near its junction with the splanchnocoele, the split between the two 
layers of the nephrotome dilates and forms a definite nephrocoele 
which opens into the splanchnocoele by a wide peritoneal canal (Fig. 
137, B, p.c). The tubule rudiment develops a lumen leading from 
nephrocoele into duct,^ and the dorsal wall of the nephrocoele becomes 

^ The opisthonephric duct in the Amniota is known as tlie mesonephric or Wolffian 
duct as its function is restricted to draining the mesonephros or “ Wolffian body.” 
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invaginated into the cavity to form a glomerulus (glom) which may 
become much enlarged so as to extend right out into the splanch- 
nocoele. 

As the process of development is traced back into the second 
region of the mesonephros (stretching approximately from segment 
16 to 19 or 20) a distinct modification becomes apparent. The inter- 
mediate cell-mass in this region becomes loosened out into mesen- 
chyme, and amongst this loose tissue what may be termed the 
definitive nephrotomes make their appearance secondarily in the form 
of roundish condensations of cell elements. Each of these becomes 
more and more sharply marked off from the surrounding mesenchyme, 
its cells assume a radial arrangement, and presently a small rounded 
cavity appears in the centre. This cavity dilates and the result is a 
hollow vesicle with a wall composed of a single layer of cells — the 
definitive nephrotome. 

In the third, hinder, region of the mesonephros, extending from 
about segment 20 or 21 backwards, the^process in the Fowl, though 
not in the Duck, has undergone the further modification that the 
intermediate cell-mass is from an early period completely isolated 
from the peritoneal epithelium. The peritoneal canals have here 
completely disappeared, except for faint vestiges, the cells of the 
peritoneal epithelium still showing here and there traces of the 
same arrangement as they have further forwards where they are 
passing into a peritoneal canal. Apart from this separation from 
the peritoneal lining, the process is similar to that already described. 
Here also the intermediate cell-mass becomes separated out into 
loose mesenchyme in which the definitive nephrotomes make their 
appearance secondarily. 

An important feature in the above described processes of develop- 
ment is the obliteration of the primitive segmentation of the nephro- 
tome region. When the definitive nephrotomes become visible, and so 
bring into view the metameric segmentation of the mesonephros, a 
further modification becomes apparent in that the mesonephric 
segments, except towards the front end of the series, are more 
crowded together than are the . primitive mesoderm segments as 
represented by the myotomes (Sedgwick, 1880). Thus in the Duck 
Schreiner (1902) found in the region of myotome XX, 4 or 5 meso- 
nephric rudiments, in that of myotome XXV — 7, in that of XXVI 
— 9, in that of XXVII as many as 13. 

As development proceeds, the mesonephric elements become still 
more crowded together inasmuch as from segment 21 or 22 back- 
wards ‘‘subsequent’' nephrotomes make their appearance in the 
mesenchyme. These closely resemble in appearance the primary 
nephrotomes, with which they are at first in close proximity if not 
in actual continuity, and they develop in succession one over the 
other, each series forming a vertical row over its primary nephrotome. 
The number of subsequent tubules is greatest posteriorly where there 
are commonly four to a segment. 
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The later development of the individual nephrotoine of the meso- 
nephros takes place in the Birds along lines exactly similar to what 
takes place in lower forms such as the Amphibia. The tubule rudiment 
originates as an, at first solid but later pocket-like, outgrowth of the 
lateral wall of the nexdirotome (Fig. 137, C, t). The tip of this 
X)re8se8 against the mesial wall of the duct and, as the tubule grows in 
length, fusion takes j)laee and the lumiiia of duct, tubule rudiment 
and nephrotoine — which together form a characteristic ro-shaped 
structure as seen in a transverse section — be(!ome continuous (Fig. 
137, H and E). The portion of the ro neanjst the mesial plane 
represents the nephrotome in the strict sense, i.e, the forerunner of 
the Malxnghian body, and has assumed a watch-glass shape, its 
dorsal wall being involuted into the cavity as the rudiment of the 
glomerulus {ylom^. 

The further develox^ment of the mesonephric unit, which need 
not be followcid out in detail in this book, consists in (1) the immense 
growth in kmgth of the tubule, which leads to its bccojuing in- 
extricably intertwined with its neighbours, (2) the histological 
dilferentiation of its wall, and (3) the differentiation of the Malxughian 
body. 

It should be mentioned that where the tubules are much crowded 
togeliher they do not all establish a communication with the duct 
in the typical manner above described. Some, even of the primary 
tubules, come to open into neighbouring tubules. In the case of the 
subsequent tubules, some open into the duct in the typical fashion, 
others open into neighbouring tubules, while the majority become con- 
nected with pocket-like outgrowths from the duct. These outgrowths 
are greatly developed in some birds (cf. Duck, Fig. 138, B), becoming 
much elongated and taking the form of branched collecting-tubes into 
each of which open a series of subsequent tubules (cf. Hypogeophis), the 
whole condition distinctly foreshadowing arrangements presently to be 
mentioned in the metanephros. 

The mesonephros acts as the renal organ only for a short i^eriod 
during the early stages of development. In the Fowl it begins to 
develop about the end of the second day of incubation, it reaches 
its maximum about the 7th or 8th day, and almost immediately 
thereafter begins to show signs of degeneration as the renal func- 
tion becomes concentrated in the metanephros. The mesonephros 
never completely disappears though it ceases to be of any importance 
as a renal organ : its persistence is correlated with the fact that 
this portion of the opisthonej)hros has already in the forerunners 
of the Amniota important functions connected with reproduction. 
Its modification in relation to these functions will be gone into 
later. 

Metanephros of Birds. — The continuous mass of mesen- 
chymatous tissue representing the nephrotomes or protovertebral 
stalks does not cease at the hinder limit of the mesonephros at 
segment XXX: it is continued on through segments XXXI, XXXII, 
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XXXIIl and XXXIV to the level of the opening of the duct into 
the cloaca. The nephrotornal tissue in the segments mentioned 
remains for a time passive but eventually it gives rise to the definitivi^ 
n('.])hrotomes of the metauephros. The metanephros is tlii^refore 
ontogenetically as was indicated long ago by Sedgwick (1880) in its 
origin simply a tail ward continuation of^ tlie mesonephros. In the 
terminology used in this 1)ook it consists of the greatly enlarged 
posterior segment or segments of the opisthonepbros. Tlie develop- 
ment of the metanephros is inaugurated ])y the ax)pearance of th( 
rudiment of the 
ureter or meta- 
ne])hric duct. This 
arises as an out- 
growth (Fig. 1 38, 
ur) from the dorsal 
wall of the meso- 
nephric duct near 
its posterior end. 

The outgrowth ex- 
tends in a dorsal 
direction and then 
spreads out at its 
tip, projecting very 
slightly tail wards 
but growing mucli 
more actively in a 
headward direction 
along the outer side 
of the hinder or 
metan(iphric por- 
tion of the nephro- 
tomal mesenchyme. 

This latter becomes 
secondarily (a])Out 
the end of the fifth 
day) marked off by 

a distinct break from the mesonephric 
time the dorsal wall of the actively 
develop pocket -like outgrowths (Fig. 
in length, branch repeatedly, 
become collecting - tubes. As 




Fkj. 138. — Reconstructed outlines of liind end of mesonephric 
duct and ureter in Bird embryos as seen from the left side. 
(After Schreiner, 1902.) 

A, (luck embryo with 4S segments ; H, duck embi >o wiUi .'lO se;;ments ; 
C, <luck embryo, 10*7.0 mm. ; i), fowl embi‘>o, UkO mm. i/c/i, meso- 
ne])liros ; ?rr, ureter. The Arabic mimerals indicate the jiosition of 
the mesoder m seamen ts. 


portion. About the same 
growing ureter begins to 
138, D). These increase 
especially the hinder ones, and 
this takes place the nephrotornal 
mesenchyme becomes condensed into small portions, one of which 
ensheaths the growing tip of each branch of the collecting - tubes. 
In these terminal caps of mesenchyme definitive nephrotomes 
gradually come into view, similar to those of the mesonephros. In 
other words the definitive nephrotome is at first a mere rounded 
cellular mass. This develops a lumen and, as the latter dilates, 
assumes a vesicular form, and finally the actual tubule makes its 
VOL. II s 
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appearance as an outgrowth which fuses secondarily with the 
tip of the collecting tube. The Malpighian bodies begin about the 
ninth day to develop their special characteristics in a manner 
similar to those of tlie mesonephros. An important point to 
notice is that the metaiiephros diherentiates from liehind forwards 
instead of in the opposite direction as does the mesonephros. 

About 24 hours (the exact time varies greatly) after the first 
appearance of the ureter the part of the mesonephric duct between it 
and the cloaca becomes incorporated in the cloaca so that meso- 
nephric duct and ureter come to have independent openings into 
the cloacal cavity. 

As the metane])hros goes on with its development it comes to l)e 
situated in great j)art dorsal to the mesonephros but it will be under- 
stood that this topographical relationship is secondary. At first it is 
(jompletely posterior to the mesonephros. Even the ureter is in its 
first stage localized about segment XXXTV (Fig. 138, B) and its 
extension forward as far as segment XXV or even farther is purely 
secondary. It will be noticed in Fig. 138 hew exactly the ureter in 
its first beginnings resembles one of the ])ocket-like outgrowths of the 
duct which in the mcsouepliric region develop into colk*,cting-tubes, 
and it seems scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion that the meta- 
nephros of the Fowl is simply the enormously hypertrophied 
nephridial apparatus of a single segment, the ureter being a greatly 
elongated collecting-tulie with an immense number of subsequent 
tubules opening into it. 

OPISTIIONEPITROS IN OTHER OROTJPS OF VERTEBRATES 

Crossopteuygii. — Our knowledge of the early stages of develop- 
ment is still fragmentary being based upon three specimens of 
Pohjpterus (stages 32, 33 and 3()) obtained by Budgett (Graham 
Kerr, 1907). 

In the youngest of these stages a number of the opisthonephric 
units have made their appearance in the form of rounded cell masses 
arranged segmentally in the mesenchyme ventral to the myotomes, 
those whicli are best developed possessing a distinct lumen. 

In the specimen of stage 33 these rudiments have l)ecome 
elongated forming thick curved masses, one end of which is closely 
applied to, or even fused with, the dorsal wall of the duct. The 
lumen is restricted to the end farthest from the duct, which represents 
the definitive nephrotome, while the part which extends towards 
the duct — the tubule rudiment — is solid. 

In the 30-mm. larva descrilied by Budgett (1902) the opistho- 
nephros commences about 4 segments behind the pronephros and 
stretches through about 39 segments with from two to five Mal- 
pighian bodies and tubules in each segment. On the right side of 
the body 18 of the Malpighian bodies — roughly one to each segment 
— communicated with the splanchnocoele l)y a nearly straight peri- 
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toneal canal. The earlier developmental material does not suffice to 
show definitiily whether or not, as is probable, this peritoneal canal 
is a secondary connexion with the peritoneal epithelium. The 
peritoneal funnels exist only for a time during larval life : in specimens 
90 mm. in length they had disappeared. In Calaviichthys (Lebedin- 
sky, 1895) the peritoneal canals have been found still persisting in a 
larva of 15 cm. 

Actinopterygian Ganoids. — Here again the definitive nephro- 
tomes appc^ar as solid masses of cells arranged segmentally. The 
gap separating them from the pronephros is in the more primitive 
Sturgeons about 3 or 4 segments, in the more highly evolved Ainia 
16 or 17 (Jungersen, 1893-4). The rudiment grows in length, 
develops a lumen secondarily, joins on to the duct by its lateral 
end while its mesial end dilates to form the Malpighian body — all 
in the usual fashion. At a late period — after the Malpighian bodies 
have already assumed their characteristic features — they develop 
])eritoneal canals as outgrowths from theiu walls which meet and fuse 
with the p(iritoneal e])ithelium secondarily. Later on the peritoneal 
canals l)ecome again obliterated and ax)pear to be absent in the adult 
except in the case of Amia. 

Teleustei. — In the Teleostean fishes, as is indeed the case to a 
ce.rtain extent in all the members of the Teleostomi, the opistho- 
nephros is delayed in development in correlation with the prolonged 
functioning of the pronephros. According to Felix (1897) in the 
Trout the first opisthoiiephric units or definitive nephrotomes 
begin to make tludr appearance about 70 days after fertilization as 
rounded clumps of cells, in the centre of which a small lumen 
appears. These lie immediately dorsal to the duct, in the connective 
tissue tra})eculae which at this stage of development traverse the 
cavity of the interreual vein. These rudiments appear first about 
the middle third of the duct and gradually spread backwards, those 
in front being segmental in position while those farther back are no 
longer segmental and fuse together into irregular masses. Each 
rudiment grows actively in length and goes through the usual series 
of changes before joining up to the duct. 

To the primary units just described are added secondary and 
tertiary units. These develop exactly as do the primary except that 
in the case of the tertiary set the tubule may fuse either with the 
duct directly or with an already developed tubule. 

As the tubules increase enormously in length they become inex- 
tricably entangkid together extending even across the median plane 
so that the substance of the two kidneys becomes continuous through 
the interrenal trabeculae. It is further characteristic of the tele- 
ostean kidney that there takes place in it a great development of 
round-celled pseudolymphoid (Felix) tissue. This forms a packing 
tissue between the tubules and appears to be formed by proliferation 
from the walls of the interrenal venous spaces. 

The opisthonephros extends back for a short distance behind the 
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cloaca. This postcloacal portion drains into a pockct-like prolonga- 
tion which grows back from the duct, usually on the right side only. 

A nunarkahle p(5culiarity has been observc.d in certain Teleosts 
{Le 2 )adofiastei% (xuitcl, 1901) in which, correlated with the persist- 
ence of th(^ enlarged glomerulus of the pronephros, the Malpighian 
bodh'.s of the opisthonephros have, at least in the adult, completely 
disappeared. 

JJiPNOi. — Tn the Lung-fishes the development of the opistho- 
nephros closiily resembles that in Ampliibia. In Lepidosiren and 
ProtoptcruH the units a])pear as rounded, at first solid, masses inde- 
pendent alik(i of myr)tom(i and of ])eritoneal epithelium. In Proto])- 
trruH they commence about segment 14-18 but in some speeimens 
they ap]Hsi.r to Ixi represented by slight (iondensations of iiiesen(*,hyme 
right forwards as fur as the hind limit of the ])ronephroa. The rudi- 
ments extend back to about segment 30 i.e. to about one segment in 
front of the cloaca. They are roughly segmental in position and 
remain so during the greater part of larval life. Each rudinumt 
gives rise to a typical Malpighian body and a tubule which Joins on 
to the duct secondarily. There does not ap])ear to be any trace of 
peritoneal canals developed although they arc for a time present in 
Ceratodus. 

The development of the primary uuits is followed by the develop- 
ment of subsequent ones but the origin of these has not so far been 
worked out. 

In Protopterns, though not in Lepidodre^ij the hinder ends of the 
kidneys become continuous across the mesial plane and this fused 
I)ortion becomes gradually marked off conspicuously by its })ale 
colour the (iortical nigion of the paired kidneys becoming crowded 
with amoebocytes ladtm with jiielanin which settle down there and 
give it a coal-black appearance. 

Reptilia. — In the Reptiles we find, as we should ex])ect, that the 
process of development follows upon the whole the same lines as in 
Birds but at the same timo shows various features in which the con- 
dition remains more primitive. Thus in Lacerta Schreiner (1902) 
finds that, except in the hinder portion of the opisthonephros, the 
units arise directly from typical nephrotornes or protovertebral 
stalks. These become isolatecl from the peritoneal mesoderm and 
then from the myotome. Each develops a lumen and becomes 
vesicular and its* lateral wall gives rise to an outgrowth which 
becomes the tubule rudiment and fuses with the duct. No peri- 
toneal canals are developed, though vestiges of these may appear — a 
vestigial peritoneal funnel appearing as a slight projection from the 
splanchnocoele into the ventral end of the nephrotome {Lacerta), or 
the latter remaining for a time connected with the peritoneal lining 
by a solid stalk representing the peritoneal canal {Anguis). 

In the posterior segments the nephrotornes are no longer 
distinct: they form a continuous mass of mesenchyme stretching 
uninterruptedly from segment to segment. In this, cellular conden- 
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sations occur which give rise to detiiiitivo iiephrotomes and these 
also are no longer strictly segmental, there being about 2 to each 
segment from segment 25 to 30. 

The definitive nephrotomes pursue the normal course of develop- 
tnent. The first to ai)pear are towards the ventral edge of the 
aephrotomal tissue l)ut later otlier subsequent units a])pear in 
accession more dorsally. 

General MoRriioLoiiv of the Renal Groans of Verte- 
RRATES. — The main pro})lem connected with tlu^. morphology of the 
[•dial organs is that wliich deals with the serial liomology of its (ion- 
jtitueiit elements. Lankester (1877) clearly implied this liomology 
ivhen defining his terms archinephros etc. while, looking at the 
natter from a more strictly emhryological standpoint, Sedgwick 
1881) formulated the view that pronephros, mesonephros and meta- 
lephros are simply successive portions of a single elongated ancestral 
3xcretory organ possessing a duct and segmeiitally arranged, serially 
lomologous, tubules. 

In discussing this archinephros theory it is necessary to bear in 
nind the following points : — 

(1) The names pronephros, mesonex>hros and metanephros accord- 
ng to their original definitions signify three sets of renal structure's 
brining a succession along the length of the body in a tail ward 
lirection : — (a) an anterior or headward st‘t, (h) a middle set and (c) 
i posterior or tailward set respectively. It is inadmissible by the 
jerms of the original definition to use them in any other sense and 
;0 do so is bound to lead to confusion. 

(2) In addition to the antero])osterior series of renal units there 
nay develop a sequence of elements within the same body segment — 
l.e. the development of the primary unit may l»e followed by the 
production of a series of subsequent units, secondary, tertiary, 
quaternary and so on, probably d(*rived originally from tlie primary 
lephrotome by k process of budding. The extent to which such 
nibsequent units may develop differs greatly in different animals and 
n different segments. In the pronephric region there are commonly 
lone, in the opisthonephros of IIy 2 wgeopliis there may be as many as 
iwenty in a segment, while it is })()ssible that the metanephros of the 
Bird is to be looked on as a gigantic mass of subse(iuent tubules 
lelonging to a single segment. 

It is obvious that in comparing renal elements of different parts 
)f the series care must be taken that the coirqiarisons are made 
je tween elements of the same order, and it is further obvious that a 
langer to be guarded against is involved in the theoretical possibility 
)f the suppression of the tubules of one order — sa^ the primary 
^ubules — in some particular region. 

The comparison of mesonephros with pronephros involves then 
ihese two fundamental questions : — 

(1) Does the mesonephros contain a set of units of the same order 
IS those of the pronephros ? — i,e, in this case prwiary elements and 
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(2) Arc tbcHc elcmenta Hcrially homologous throughout the length 
of pronepliros and mesonephros ? 

From the facts of development as stated earlier in this chapter it 
is clear what the answer to these two questions must be. It has 
been sliowii that in Hypogmphia and other forms the first tubulin to 
appear in each stigment of the opisthonephros arises as a dinict out- 
growth from the nephrotome exactly in tlie same way as the pro- 
nephric*. tubule : it is clearly then a primary tubule, and its Mal- 
pighian lK)dy, arising directly from the main part of the stalk, is 
also ]>riinary. The evidence then seems conclusive that in ITypo- 
flPophli< the pronephric and opistlionephric tubules form a homologous 
seri(‘,s, and naturally if this is true of IfypoyeophiH it is, in all proba- 
bility, triu‘ of other Vertebrates. 

Yet the view has been strongly advocated and is still held by 
many morphologists that there is no precise homology between the 
units whic.h l)uild up pronephros and opisthonephros. Riickert, van 
Wijhe, Field, Semon, Boveri, Felix, have been among the more 
important protagonists of this view. They have brought forward 
such arguments as the following : 

(1) Wliile the pronephric tubule arises as an outgrowth of 
somatic mesoderm, the mesonephric is derived partly from somatic 
and partly from splanchnic. 

(2) The pronephric tubuk^s arise ndativcly early and in continuity 
witli the archinephric duct, the mesonephric tubul(^s arise much 
later and in discontinuity with the duct. 

(3) The glomerulus of the pronephros is unsegmented and lies in 
the general splanchnocoele : that of the mesonephros is segmental 
and lies in a special chamber the cavity of the Malpighian ])ody. 

These arguments however do not appear any longer to have the 
weight which formerly attached to them. 

(1) The evidence of Hypoyeophis that opistlionephric tubules 
arise as out.gro^yths of the somatic wall of the mqihrotome just as d(i 
the pronephric tubules seems quite convincing. 

(2) In llypoyeoplds all the pronephric tubules except the first 
three join up to the duct secondarily precisely as do the opistho- 
nephric tubules. Further the precocious completion of the archi- 
nephric duct is a physiological necessity, in view of the early function- 
ing of the pronephric tubules, and this in turn involves as a necessary 
consequence that the tubules behind those which first function 
become joined to it secondarily. 

(3) The glomerulus of the pronephros is segmental and the 
pronephric chambers are also segmental at first in some of the more 
archaic forms and the unsegmented condition is purely secondary. 

Another line of argument is directed not against the view that 
pronephros and mesonephros are built up of serially homologous units 
but rather against the strict homology of the functional parts of 
these units. Thus it is stated that in the region of the pronephros 
in addition to the main tubules there occur rudiments of other 
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tubules which resemble more closely those of the mesonepliros and 
similarly that iu the region of the mesonephros, in addition to the 
ordinary tubules, tliere occur vestiges of another set of tubules 
resembling more closely those of the pronephros. Consequently, of 
the set ot potential tubules (primary, secondary etc.) which is repeated 
in each segment, it is not the corresponding member which becomes 
the lunctional or main tubule in the pronephric and opisthonephric 
regions respectively. To the present writer the various observations 
which have been brought to support this argument do not appear to 
be anything like so convincing as the very clear evidence afforded by 
Hypogeopliiii and he consequently holds that in the present state of 
our knowledge there is no adequate reason to refuse to accept the 
precise homology of the first-appearing (‘'primary'') tubules of the 
opisthonephros with those of the pronephros. 

The idea of the primitive*, continuity between mesonephros and 
metaiiephros is less open to attack than that between the pronephros 
and the anterior (mesonephric) portion otWxe opisthonephros. Apart 
from the evidence of embryology we find in various of the lower 
verte])rates (Elasmobranchs, Urodeles) an elongated opisthonephros 
in the adult which shows in the clearest pos8i])le manner an incipient 
stage in the differentiation of the organ, into an anterior genital 
region and a posterior renal region, of precisely the same kind as we 
believe to have taken place in the Amniota. 

Further we have seen that in actual ontogeny the tubules of 
mesonephros and metanephros arise from an at first perfectly con- 
tinuous mass of nephrotomal mesenchyme. As regards the minor 
problem whether one or more primary tubules still persist in the 
metanephros among its immense mass of subsequent tul)ules there is, 
as yet, no adequate evidence. 

Accepting then the idea of the archinephros as a sound theory 
of the primitive condition of the renal system of Vertebrates we 
may sketch out the probable course of the modifications which have 
come about in its development somewhat as follows. 

Primitively its tubules developed — in accordance with the develop- 
ment of the body-segments generally — in regular sequence from 
before backwards. 

The disappearance of segmentation in the ventral portion of the 
coelome enabled the early-formed tubules — those towards the head 
end — to drain the whoh^ length of the splanchnocoele. Correlated 
with this these tubules became greatly enlarged and their efficiency 
greatly increased. 

This high development of the anterior tubules to drain the whole 
splanchnocoele enabled them to cope with the entire excretory 
needs of the developing animal for a prolonged period and the 
tubules behind them in the series being unnecessary were either 
delayed in their appearance or ceased entirely to develop. 

Thus a gap arose separating ofl‘ the precociously developed 
tubules as the pronephros. Within the pronephros itself there was 
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a tencleiKiy for funcitional activity to becoiiio s])ecially marked 
in (icU'taiu tubules these becoming enlarged in comparison with 
the others. Tlie increase in size of prone])hric tubules was 
accompanied by increase in the size of their glomeruli, which con- 
sequently (jame into contac.t and fused together. 

As tlu5 pronephri(i tubules drained the whole splanchnocoele 
the peritoneal canal leading to their neplirocoeles became wider and 
wider until at last they ceased to be marked off from the rest of the 
splanchno(*A)ele. 

The o])isthonephric tubules — the renal functions being still for a 
time undertaken by the pronopliros —developed in regular sequence 
from bcl’ore backwards. With the acquisition of new outlets for 
Iluid in the splanchnocoele, such as abdominal pores, or connexions 
with lymphatic or blood vessels, the peritoneal canals leading from 
it into the nephrocochjs (Malpighian bodies), in which the secretion 
of coeloiiiic fluid was specially concentrated, became gradually 
reduced and finally disappeared, there being no longer any physio- 
logical need for them. 

Within the series of opisthonephric tubules, th(^ excretory 
function became more and more concentrated in the segments nearest 
the cloacal opening. In these segments the opistlionephros 
iucreased in bulk owing to the specially active l)udding processes 
which gave rise to successive generations of sul^sequent (secondary, 
tertiary, quaternary and so on) tubules. , 

The final stage in this process was reached in the Birds, where 
renal activity became concentrated in a single segment close to 
the cloacal opening. In this segment an immense hypertrophy of 
the opisthonephric elements took place, successive generations of 
tubules being added on in front. Thus the opisthonephric mass 
belonging to this segment came to extend headwards dorsal to the 
anterior portion of the opistlionephros (mesonephros) and became 
the definitive kidney or metanephros. 

Origin of the .Nephridial Ducts. — As already pointed out 
tlie nephridial tubes in craniate Vertebrates open primitively 
into a longitudinal archinephric duct — the presence of this duct 
being the most conspicuous feature which differentiates the renal 
system in Vertebrates from the jiresumably ancestral condition as 
exemplified by Annelids, where the tubules open separately upon 
the external surface. 

Two possible ways in which this duct may have originated in 
evolution have already been indicated and it has also been indicated 
that on the whole the balance of probability seems to be in favour of 
the view that it came into being through the backward shifting of 
the external opening of each tubule till it became coincident with 
the next behind it. 

Those who take this view usually assume that the archinephric 
duct originally opened posteriorly upon the outer surface of the 
body and that its opening became secondarily shifted into the 
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cloacii. lUit as already pointed out there is no embryological 
support lor this view. Everywhere the arehinepliric opening is at 
first within the eudodermal part of the alimentary canal and this 
suggests that the communication of duct with cloaca has come 
about in some other way. The evidence of 5 suggests as 

already indicated that the opening into the cloaca represents the 
persistent primitive communication of a mesoderm segment with the 
enteroii. It is quite conceivable that a secondary communication 
between archiii(‘])hric duct and gut may have come about in this 
way, in correlation with tlie pronephric part of the archinephros 
reaching the actively functional condition 
at a period when the mesoderm segment 
at the level of the anus had not yet been 
completely separated from the endoderm. 

Once this secondary opening was estab- 
lished it would be a natural consequence 
for the post-anal portion of the iiephridial 
system to atrophy and disappear. 

The hypothesis indicated in this descrip- 
tion derives the nephridial apparatus of 
the Vertebrata from an ancestral condition 
resembling that characteristic of Annelids 
— the main difference being that in the 
Vertebrates the nephridial tubes open into 
a longitudinal duct which at its hinder end 
communicates with the alimentary canal. 

It is of great interest then to find even 
within the group of the Annelida clear , ^ 
expressions ot the tendency tor the nephri- .f, 

dial tubes to open into such a duct. The 
best marked case of this known up to the 
present appears to be that of the Earthworm 
Alloldboiiliora antipae described by Kosa 
(1906). Here (Fig. 139) in the posterior 
portion of the body the nephridial tubes lead into a longitudinal 
duct wdiich fusing posteriorly with its fellow opens into the alimentary 
canal on its dorsal side and near its posterior end. In other words 
in this particular case an arrangement precisely like that of the 
vertebrate has been evolved out of an ancestral condition in which 
segmentally placed nephridial tubes ojuauHl independently upon the 
outer surface. 

In regard to the origin of the typical metanephric duct or ureter 
as seen for example in a Bird there are two obvious possibilities. 
If the metanephros represents a number of nephridial segments its 
special duct may have originated by such steps as are represented by 
the adult condition in male Urodeles and male Elasmobranchs i.e, by 
the openings of the collecting-tubes into the original duct becoming 
displaced l)a(ikwards. Or on the other hand if the metanephros 


Alloldbophoi'a unlipae as si*eii 
from the dorsal side to sIjow 
the relations of the renal 
organs (shown in black) 
according to Rosa (1906). 
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represents the greatly enlarged tubule system of a single segment the 
ureter would ])robably have arisen simply by the enlargement of the 
(iollecting-tube of that segment. When one studies the facets of 
development as now known (see p. 258 and especially Fig. 188) the 
balance of probability apjjears to be decidedly in favour of the second 
of these hypotheses representing the method by winch the ureter has 
actually arisen in phylogeny. 

The (tONAD. — The great mass of the (iells which constitute the 
body of a Vertebrate or any other of the higher Metazoa are specialized 
for tlu? performance of particular functions in the ordinary life of the 
individual, and, correlated with this specialization, such cells have lost 
t.hft j)()wer of giving rise to reproductive cells or gametes. The main mass 
of th(‘ body constituted of such specialized cells is known technically as 
tlic soma. At one or more points in the body there remain however 
patches of colls which have not undergone this s])ocialization for 
ordinary vital functions and which retain the power of giving rise under 
favouralde circumstances to gametes. The sum total of such cells con- 
stitute the gonad. The word gonad is commonly used in a loose sense 
as an equivalent of ovary or testis but it should be borne in mind that 
each of these organs contains a large proportion of immigrant tissues 
— connective tissue, l)lood, nerves and so on— -which are strictly 
speaking part of the soma. 

The problem of greatest general importance attaching to the 
development f)f tlie gonad of Vertebrates is that which concerns the 
origin of the. cells (gonocytes) which constitute it. 

And the interest of this question rests especially on the fact that 
in certain invertebrates the germ-cells have been traced back to 
blastomeres specially set a])art at early stages of segmentation. 
All the probabilities seem to indicate that such a process if it occurs 
in the animal kingdom at all, is of a fundamental character and that 
indications of the same ])rocess may be confidently looked for in 
other groups. 

The most however that we seem to be justified in asserting to bo 
definitely established for Vertebrates is that genital cells are derived 
from the mesoderm of the coelomic wall. Apart from the actual 
facts of observation such development of gonocytes from coelomic 
lining fits in well with general morphological ideas. It is clear that 
we must believ(! that in the simplest diploblastic ancestor of the 
Vertebrates the gonocytes were derived from epithelial cells. It is also 
clear that, on the view that the Coelomata passed through an Actino- 
zoan-like stage during their evolution, we must regard it as probable 
that during that stage the gonocytes were situated, as in existing 
Actinozoa, in the endodermal epithelium lining the pockets between 
the mesenteries- -an epithelium which, on that view, is represented 
by the endoderm of the enterocoelic pouch of an Amphioxus embryo 
and by its derivative the coelomic mesoderm of an adult Amphioxus 
or other Vertebrate. 

In Amphioxus the gonad of the adult shows special peculiarities 
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which mark it oh‘ from all other Vertebrates. Bearing in mind 
however that the general arrangement of tlie mesoderm of the adult 
Amphioxus, which also shows striking peculiarities, is preceded by a 
condition in ontogeny which there is reason to regard as more nearly 
primitive than occurs in any other Vertebrate — the possibility at 
once suggests itself that this may also be tlie Ctase with the gonad. 
Consequently it becomes important to eiujuire what are the early 
(ionditions of the gonad in Amphioxus and whether it is reasonable 
to interpret the conditions in the more typical vertebrates as being 
modifications of those illustrated Amphioxus, 

The earliest so far recognized stage of the gonad (Boveri, 1 892 ; 
Zarnik, 1904) consists of a thickened portion of coelomic e]nthelium 
at the ventral end of the mesoderm segment i.e. in the region where 
at an earlier stage the segmenh^d part of the mesoderm was continuous 
with the portion whicdi loses its segmentation. The thickening lies 
close to the headward boundary of the segment and within its ventral 
angle. As the segment has already b^ome nix^ped off from the 
lateral mesoderm it is not i) 0 S 8 ible to say from actual observation 
that th(^ thickening belongs to the splanchnic rather tiian the 
somatic wall though this is probable from the condition in the more 
typical vertebrates. The genital thickening is repeated over a 
number of segments (from about the 9th or 10th to about the 34th 
or 35th — Zarnik). 

Theni are then thrive imxjortant points to be gathered from the 
study of the origin of the gonad in Amphioxus - 

(1) It arises as a thickening of coelomic epithelium i.e. it shows 
the mode of origin characteristic of coelomate animals in general, 

(2) It arises close to the boundary of segmented and unsegmented 
mesoderm, and 

(3) Jt arises on the dorsal side of that boundary. 

In the more tyjacal Vertebrates the ovary or testis first becomes 
clearly recognizable as a rule in the form of a longitudinal ridge — 
the genital ridge — which runs along tlie dorsal wall of the splanchno- 
coele on eacli side, at a varying distance from the line of attachment 
of the dorsal mesentery, and projects into the splanchnocoelic cavity. 
The genital ridge commonly extends over a greater antero-i)osterior 
extent than does the functional gonad later on — e.g, in the Salmon 
of the 185th day it extends from about the level of the fourth trunk 
myotome back to l)ehind the anus (Felix). The restricted portion of 
the ridge which is destined to develop into functional ovary or testis 
is termed by Felix the gonal portion to distinguish it from the 
])ortion8 in front (progonal) and behind (e^ugonal) which remain 
sterile. 

The relatively great antero])osterior extent of the gonad during 
early stages in its development is probably to be regarded, along with 
the greatly elongated condition in the adult of some of the more archaic 
Vertebrates, as evidence that at one j)eriod of evolution the gonad 
extended throughout the whole length of the splanchnocoele. 
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As developiiieut goes on the genital ridge increases in de])th and 
is now termed the genital fold. This is composed of peritoneal 
epithelium covering a su])]j()rting and, later on, vascular core of luesen- 
chymatous connective tissue. 

Tlic rudiment of the actual gonad in the strict sense consists of a 
thickening of the peritoneal epithelium covering the genital fold — 
the germinal epithelium. This thickened germinal ejatlielium may 
extend over both mesial and lateral surfaces of the genital fold as in 
most Amphibians, Iteptiles and Birds or it may be restricted to its 
lateral {IchthyojMs 9 , most Teleosts) or inedian (Elasmobranchs 
(‘xccpt in very early stages, Ichthyophis d ) surface. 

Of the more primitive holoblastic Vertebrates the Amphibia are 
the only group on which detaikid obscirvations on the origin of the 
gonad have been recorded. We shall accordingly summarize the 
early stages in the development of ovary and testis in this group and 
where possil)le in its more primitive subdivision the llrodela. 

Fig. 140 illustrates the earliest stages of the gonad so far identified 
in IJrodeles, as described by Schapitz (1912) for the Axolotl. Fig. A 
is taken from an embryo in which the proto vertebral stalk or nephro- 
tome is not yet completely restricted off from the myotome. On its 
outer side is seen tlu*. rudiment of the archinephric duct. Tlie stalk 
is continuous ventrally with the lateral or splanchnocoelic mesoderm, 
[n its inner portion certain of its cells (e,y. the two adjoining cells in 
the figure in which the nucleus is shown in a darker tone) are begin- 
ning to show recognizable indications of nuclear and cytoplasmic 
features which are characteristic of the gonad later on. It will be 
borne in mind that the wall of the protovertebral stalk is morpho- 
logically part of the coelomic wall to which therefore these gonad 
cells also belong. In the sections shown in B and C the mass of 
cells showing thes(i peculiarities has become more and more distinctly 
marked off from the lateral mesoderm (vies) and may now be spoken 
of definitely as the gonad. In the stage illustrated by D the lateral 
mesoderm is seen to be spreading inwards towards the mesial plane 
ventral to the gonad and it is beginning to show here and there a 
distinct split separating its somatic and splanchnic layers. In the 
later stages (E, F, G) this split becomes a patent cavity — the splanch- 
nocoele (splc ) — and the gonad is seen to lie on the dorso-lateral side 
of tliis, separated from the actual cavity by the somatic layer of 
peritoneal epithelium. In the last stage figured (G) the gonad is 
causing a slight bulging of the peritoneal lining into the splanchno- 
coele : this bulging is the incipient genital ridge (g.r). 

During the earlier of the stages illustrated the gonocytes gradu- 
ally acquire the su])erficial histological characters of germ-cells. The 
cell-body is larger than that of the other cells, it remains full of yolk 
particles, and in the spaces between the latter are to be seen fine 
granules of dark pigment. The nucleus is elongated or lobed in 
shape, the chromatin distributed in fine particles so that the nucleus 
as a whole stains less deeply than do the nuclei of other cells, and 






Fig. 140. — Origin of the gonad in Avihlj/stoma, (After Sehapitz, 1912.) A, 7-8 days 
after fertilization ; B, 10 days ; 0, 12 days ; T), 18 days ; E, 17-18 days ; F, 19 days ; 
G, jnst after hatching. 

a.ti.il. arcliilu'plirie dnct ; </, ; g.r, -iMiil.-il l;iifr:il iiu-soiln iii ; m//, inyotonn* ; 

spl;mi')iiioi'Ot‘lr>. At ■ in Fig. D is sccii one nl' llir lit;;ivil,v \nlk<*(l t-rlls wliicli .-hr intn |u d <*il by simn* 
us ai:cessoiy guiioeyti:s. 

is not as a rule continuous from end to end. On the contrary it 
consists ()i‘ isolated x^eces and thesi* in many oases show distinct 
traces of mctamoric arrangement, the pieces being directly opposite 


large round nucleoli are present, frequently corresponding in number 
with the lobes of the nucleus. . 

The embryonic gonad during the stages which have been desc^rihed 
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the meRoderm segments. The discontinuity becomes less marked in 
the later stages tint even in an 18-day embryo Schapitz found the 
gonad still consisting on one side of the body of metamerically 
arranged blocks while on the other it had l)ecome a continuous 
strand, except for a single small isolated ])iece posteriorly. 

From what has been said it seems clear that the gonad of the 
Urodela is a derivative of the coelomic wall lying close to the 
boundary betwecin the segmented and the iinsegmented (lateral) 
portions of the mesoderm. As in early stages it consists of blocks 
with a roughly segmental arrangement it would appear to lie on the 
dorsal or nephrotomal side of the boundary mentioned. There is no 
apparent reason for declining to interpret this early segmented stage 
of the gonad as a persistent trace of a primitive segmental arrange- 
ment like that of Aviphioxiis. 

1’he tendemey for the segnumted condition to disappear in the 
typicjal Vertebrates is adequately explained by the gradual dorsal- 
ward eneroachmerit of the unsegmeuted splanchnocoele. The 
boundary between segmented and unsegmented (lateral) mesoderm 
has altered much in ijosition during the course of evolution, and 
there is no adequate reason to suppose that this boundary is not still 
a lluctuating one and if it is so we may cxi)cct varying traces of the 
original segmented condition to present themselves during develop- 
ment. 

The gonad has been doscril)ed as being paired throughout but it 
may be mentioned that various observers have noticed an unpaired 
condition at one or other period during the early stages of develop- 
ment. This appears to be adequately interpreted as a secondary 
fusion similar to that occurring between the right and left opistho- 
nephros in a Teleost or in Protopterus rather than as a primary 
condition. 

We have traced back the gonad to its first recognized beginnings 
in one of the relatively primitive holoblastic Vertebrates. Before 
passing on to its farther development it has to be noticed that there 
exists a considerable volume of evidence pointing to the existence of 
additional germ - cells whudi arise independently of the coelomic 
lining and some of which migrate into the germinal epithelium and 
may give rise eventually to functional gametes. It is not proposed 
to describe this evidence as it has not as yet, in the present writer’s 
opinion, reached the stage of being convincing. It does not appear 
to have been satisfactorily demonstrated that the supposed extra 
gonocytes are really gonocytes at all rathe^ than somatic cells. 
What is needed to provide such a demonstration is a careful study 
by skilled cytologists of the nuclear features of these cells, to 
determine whether there are any definite nuclear characters (such as 
Boveri discovered to be present in the gonocytes of Ascaris megalo- 
cephala) showing them to be beyond doubt gonocytes and affording a 
means of tracking them down in their s^ipposed migration. Mere 
shape and staining capacity of the nucleus as a whole, or presence of 
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nucleoli, do not seem sufficiently definite characters as these are 
probably directly related to volume and metabolic activity of tlui 
cell. Cytoplasmic features — of which much use is made in this con- 
nexion — such as richness in yolk or roundness in shape are also 
unreliable. As regards the first of these, the study of the develop- 
ment of embryos rich in yolk brings out clearly the fact that the cells 
in particular tissues do not, by any means, all keep pace with one 
another in their developmental processes. Individual cells lag 
behind, and one of the commonest characteristics, of such cells is that 
the yolk stored up in their cytoplasm remains unaffected for some 
time after that in the neighbouring cells has been completely used 
up. 0))viously in such a case richness in yolk, even when occurring 
along with greater size due to less active division, does not constituUi 
evidence of any weight as regards diflerence in morpliological nature 
between the heavily yolked ctdl and those round about it. Again 
tliere is reason to believe that yolk may be stored up secondarily in 
particular cells or ])ortions of tissue of‘ a developing embryo as a 
preparation for future needs quite apart from the actual germ-cells. 

As regards approximation to a spherical shape, it should be 
remembered that there is a usual tendency for irregularly shaped or 
branching cells, such as those of ordinary mesenchyme, to assume 
temporarily a rounded form at the period during and about mitosis. 
Such cells are apt to assume an ai)pearance misleadingly lik('. that 
of young germ-cells. 

The various features above indicated occurring together are 
sufficient to give a characteristic appearance to the cells in the main 
gonad but they form hardly definite enough criteria to prove that cells 
elsewhere are germ-cells in face of the strong probability that the 
whole mass of germ-cells in the body are of a common origin. 

Genital Ktdge and Genital ¥old. — The genital ridge was 
left as a slight bulging inwards of the peritoneal epithelium covering 
in the gonocytes. As development goes on the ridge becomes con- 
verted into a prominent fold- the genital fold. The peritoneal 
epithelium at first passes continuously over the surface of the strand 
of gonocytes but soon a change comes about in their relative positions 
the gonocytes coming to be incorporated in the thickness of the 
epithelium which may now therefore be spoken of as germinal 
epithelium. The gonocytes are to be seen first along the free edge 
of the fold (Fig. 141, A) and this during sul)sequent development 
swells out greatly and forms the functional ovary or testis, while the 
proximal portion acts merely for suspensory purposes. The gonocytes 
increase in number by mitotic division but are also reinforced from 
small apiiarently indilferent cells lying between them (Fig. 141, C, gc^). 
We may take it that these small cells are in all probability to be 
interpreted as cells of the original gonad which have lagged behind 
in development, though it is naturally difficult from mere observation 
to make certain that they are not ordinary peritoneal cells. At 
a particular stage in development (between 26 and 33 mm. in 
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Bana temporaria — Ikjuin) the total number of gonocytes in the 
gonad undergoes a remarkable reduction, e.g. from between 200 and 



Fi( 5. 141.— Development of the gona<l in Amphibia as seen in transverse sections. 

(A, alter Schapitz, 1912 ; B-E, after Bouin, 1901.) 

A, larva of Axolotl {A mhlystovia mexicana) ; B, liana trmpi>raria, 20 mni. tadpole ; C, 24 mrn. tadpole ; 
1), 83 mm. tadpole ; E, 35 mm. tadpole with hind legs completely developed. Jot, nucleus of follicle- 
eell ; g./, genibil told ; g.s, genital strand ; flre, gonoeyte ; pel, transitional stages showing conversion 
of apparently indlll’erent cells Into gonoeytes ; vies, mesenchyme ; som, somatic mesoderm ; spl^ 
splanchnic mesoderm ; y, yolk. 

250 in a frog tadpole of 26 mm. to between 37 and 46 in a tadpole 
of 33 mm. (Bouin). During this process individual gonoeytes 
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degenerate and in many casen they appear to be shed into the 
splanchnocoele leaving behind them the spaces or follicles in which 
they lay walled in by indifferent cells. The meaning of this pheno- 
menon is obscure but a suggestion is made regarding it below. 

A period of active mitotic division of the gonocytes now sets in 
which leads to the formation of solid masses of gonocytes projecting 
down into the interior of the young genital gland (Eig. 141, E). 
These gonocytes are the ancestral oogfonia or spermatogonia as 
the case may be. 

Up till now the genital fold has been spoken of as if it were 
merely a fold of the coclomic epithelium. As a matter of fact the 
fold very soon becomes invaded along its attaclied edge by immigrant 
mesenchyme cells fonning a solid connective tissue core or frame- 
work which serves both a supporting and later, when it develops 
blood-vessels, a nutritive function to the developing germ-cells. The 
penetration of nests of gonocytes into tliis in the form of solid down- 
growths of the germinal epithelium may be interpreted as represent- 
ing an ancestral increase in area of the fertile portions of the germinal 
epithelium -the increase being originally brought a}>out ])y the 
formation of hollow downgrowths into the vascular stroma, and these 
downgrowths having secondarily lost their cavities. The otherwise 
mystin’ious degeneration and shedding of largo numbers of gonocytes 
already referred to may ])roba)>ly be regarded as a means of providing 
room for the localized parts of germinal e])ithelium which undergo 
this active proliferation. 

UiUNOGKNLTAL Nktwouk. A characteristic feature of the Vert(*- 
hrate is the set of tubular channels— vasa efferentia — which in 
most of its subdivisions connects th(‘. testis witli the opisthonephros 
and is freqmmtly to b(‘» r(*.cognized in more or less vestigial form in 
the female sex as well. 

Apart from variations in d('tail, these channels may be said to 
pass from the cavity of the testis to the cavities ol the Malpighian 
bodies of the 0 ])isthonephros. They are clearly recognizable during 
early stages of develo])ment as solid strands of cells lying within the 
genital fold (Fig. 141, 1), (js), the cavity in their interior develop- 
ing secondarily. As regards tluur first origin the majority of 
observers state that they are first rec(.>gnizable at their renal ends 
and have tlierefore interpreted them as outgrowths from the coelomic 
epithelium of the Malpighian body, i.c. from the nephrotome. 
Other observers seeing them make their appearance gradually in 
the core of the genital fold and reaching the Malpighian body 
secondarily regard them as differentiating in aitu from the mesen- 
chyme, while still others have adduced evidence in favour of the cells 
which give rise to the strands being budded off from the peritoneal 
epithelium close to the attached base of the genital fold. The 
disparity between the statements of different observers is most 
reasonably to be attributed to actual variation in the mode of 
development. It may be assumed that originally the connexions 

VOL. II T 
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of the genital portion of the peritoneal epithelium with the peri- 
toneal funnels, or with the nephrostomes, were in the form of 
open ciliated grooves or gutters on the surfaeti of the peritoneum, 
that later on these became closed in to form tubular channels, 
and that in actual ontogenetic development in the modern 
amphibia the development from the coelomic epithelium has 
become obscured tixcept for traces now at one end now at the other. 

At their distal ends the cell-strands in the male can be traced 
gradually farther and farther into the genital fold until they come 
into immediate relationship with the cell-nests of gonocyles. Tii 
the female of llrodela and Aiiura the strands do not spread so 
far into the genital fold, nor are they, even in early stages, so well 
develop'd as in the male. 

The fatty body is dcvclopmentally simply a portion of the 
genital fold which becomes specialized as a store-house of fiit. In 
Annra it is the progonal portion which undiirgoes this diflereiitiation 
while in IJrodeles and Gyiunophiona the rudiment of the fatty body 
is continued backwards as a ridge along the mesial face of the genital 
fold throughout its extent. 

The fat is stored in the connective tissue of the organ, the fat 
cells being usually interpreted as immigrant mesemchyme cells which 
have invaded the rudiment by its l>ase of attachment. It has also 
])een suggested that these fat cells are peritoneal in their origin 
(Abramowicz, 1913) — a suggestion of obvious interest in view of the 
general tendency in the animal kingdom for potential germ-cells to 
undergo degeneration in order to provide nourishment for the germ- 
cells which become functional. 

Testis. — The development of the functional testis out of the 
genital fold is seen in peculiarly simple and diagrammatic form in 
the Gymnophiona. Here the strands of the urinogenital network, as 
they sprout into the interior of the testis, anastomose together along 
its axis so as to form a central canal — around which, embedded in 
the stroma of the organ, lie the rounded nests of gonocytes. Fusion 
takes place between each gonocyte-nest and the wall of the central 
canal and then each nest develops a cavity in its own interior and 
becomes a hollow ampulla opening into the canal at its inner end. 

Various modifications of this simple scheme are to be found. In 
Gymnophiona themselves ampulla - formation becomes suppressed 
except in localized regions between successive vasa etterentia, so that 
intervening portions of the testis are sterile and form merely thin 
tubular connexions between the bead-like fertile portions. Again 
the ampullae vary in shape : they may be elongated and tubular 
(Discoglomis) or, as in the majority of cases, flattened against one 
another by pressure. The ‘‘ axial ” canal again may lie close to the 
surface: it may become greatly branched, as in most Urodeles, or 
may form a complicated network as in most Anura. 

Ovary. — In the differentiation of tha ovary (Bouin, 1901) the 
most important points to be noted are the following. As regards 
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the germinal epithelium the most conspicuous feature is of course 
the immense increase in size, accompanied by the storing up of yolk 
in the cytoplasm, exhibited by those gonocytes which are to become 
functional eggs. Synchronously tlie indifferent cells of the germinal 
epithelium in their neighbourhood become converted into follicular 
cells, having for their main function the ministering to the metabolic 
needs of th(5 growing egg-cells. Tlie intervening portions of germinal 
epithelium, which do not undergo this modification, retain their 
germinal character and provide successive batches of eggs in 
successive breeding seasons. 

The cellular strands of the urinogenital network assume, as in 
the male, a tu])ular form, their wall i)ecoming a cubical epithelium. 
As in the male tlui ovarian ends of these channels come into close 
relation with one another and fuse to form a central canal. In the 
Anura the fusion togetlier to form an axial cavity appears to be 
less complete than in the male, a number of isolated central 
cavities being formed one behind the other. Fusions which take 
place later lead merely to reduction in the number of these central 
spaces (in liana from about 12-15 down to about 5-7 — Bonin). With 
further development, and as the functional egg-cells increase in 
size, the epithelial walls of these spaces become thin and liattened. 
Eventually they bec(jme pressed together and the cavity is reduced 
to a mere slit. The ])ortion8 of the tubes lying nearer to the 
attachment of the ovary become vestigial. 

The presence of these axial cavities in the ovary, homologous 
with the central canal into which the microgametes are shed in the 
male, is of great morphological interest. It suggests the possibility 
that at one time the eggs were shed into this central space and 
therefore that the condition now holding in the Vertebrata, where 
the eggs are shed into the open splanchnocoele, is to be interpreted 
as a reversion to, rather than a persistence of, the primitive method 
of shedding the eggs. 

Leaving on one side the elaboration of histological detail 
which is not dealt with in this volume, the development of ovary 
and testis shows in its main features great uniformity throughout 
the gnathostomatous Vertebrates, and may therefore be dismissed 
with a few general remarks. Everywhere we see the gonad consist- 
ing at an early stage of a localized patch of coelomic epithelium in 
contact with nutritive and supporting mesenchyme : everywhere 
we see this coming to project into the splanchnocoele as a more or 
less prominent ridge or fold. 

A conspicuous feature is the widespread tendency towards 
increased localization of the actual functional areas of the germinal 
epithelium. This is seen on a small scale in the development of cell- 
nests of gonocytes separated by indifferent or sterile portions : it is 
seen again in the restriction of fertility to a relatively small antero- 
posterior part of the genital fold, long i)rogonal and epigonal portions 
becoming sterile : it is seen again even in the actual differentiated 
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testis where a considerable length towards the posterior end may 
lose its fertility and assume a merely conducting function/ or where 
such sterihi portions may be repeated at regular intervals throughout 
the length of the testis (Gymnophiona). 

This concentration of the activity of the gonad may affect its 
bilateral symmetry. In Elasmobranclis both ovaries may be present 
and functional (^LaemavgaSjNotidanus griseus), or oiie may be function- 
ally inactive {CentrophoruSy Trygoii), or as happens in the majority, 
one, usually the lef‘t, fails to complete its development and is reduced 
to a more or less insignificant vestige. A similar reduction of one 
ovary takes pla(*.e in many Teleosts. In the Ifirds the right ovary 
ceases its development at an early period and soon disappears entirely 
in the majority of individuals, although exceptions are of com- 
paratively freqmait occurrence. 

Ovary and Oviduct ok Teleostomatotis Fishes. — In tin* 
most archaic of existing teleostomatous Fishes — the Crossopterygian 
ganoids— the ovary is in the form of a typical genital fold wJiich 
sheds its eggs into the splanchnocoele, from which in turn they pass 
out ))y a Mullerian duct. Consequently we may take it, in the 
absence of convincing evidence to the contrary, that the ancestral 
condition of the ovary and oviduct in the teleostomatous Fishes did 
not differ from that in other primitive gnathostomes such as Elasmo- 
branchs, Dipnoans, or Urodeles. A peculiarity however of the 
Crossopterygian oviduct as compared with that of the other groups 
mentioned is seen in the reduction of its glandular activity, and this 
reduction — which finds its physiological ex])ression in the reduction 
of tertiary egg envelopes — probably gives a clue to the subsec^uent 
evolutionary history of tlie oviduct within the group Teleostomi, in 
the majority of which the whole Mullerian duct has apparently been 
reduced to the verge of complete disappearanc(j. 

As regards the ovary itself there has come about secondarily — 
perhaps in correlation with increase in number and diminution in 
size of the eggs — a condition in which tlie eggs are not set free in the 
general splanchnocoele but are shed into an ovarian cavity, tlie wall 
of which is in complete continuity with that of the oviduct. The 
ovarian cavity is formed by the walling in of the portion of 
splanchnocoele which lies along the fertile (usually lateral) face of 
the ovary. The precise method of enclosure differs in detail in 
different Teleosts. In some {e.g. Ferca, Gasterosteus, Acerina, Zoarces) 
the ovigerous surface of the genital fold l)ecomes invaginated, or 
overgrown by flaps which eventually meet and undergo fusion 
(Fig. 142, A): in others {e.g. Oyprinoids) the free edge of the 
genital fold meets and undergoes fusion with the wall of the 
splanchnocoele (Fig. 142, B). 

Which of these two types of development is the more nearly 
primitive cannot be stated with certainty but the balance of 

^ Lepido$iren and Protopterus (Graham IveiT, 1900); Polypierm and probably 
Teleosts (see below). 
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probability seems on the whole in favour of the first mentioned, for 
the formation of folds or grooves of the fertile surface of the genital 
fold, so as to give increased area, is a very usual phenomenon, and 
the formation of a single longitudinal groove would readily lead to the 
first-mentioned condition. On the other hand the rej)lacenient of 
this condition by the second is also readily understandable. 

The ovary passes without a ])reak into the oviduct which is 
simply the posterior sterile portion of the genital ridge in which a 
cavity develops secondarily — not always continuously — from before 
l)ackwards. The oviduct dilfers greatly in length in different 
Teleosts : in sonui (^Zoarces, CyclojitcvHs) the ovary itself may stretch 
right back to the genital pore. 

Although the above description fits in with the normal con- 
ditions, there are various Teleosts in which the processes of fusion 
connected with the ovary do not take place and in which the ovary 
remains as a genital fold hanging down into the splanchnocoele, 



112. — Diagram illustrating tlin conversion of the genital fold into a closed ovary 
in the Teleosteaii lishes. 


e.g. in the case of the Salmon fusion of the ovarian edge with the 
body wall takes place anteriorly for a short distance and again in 
the posterior sterile region, but the greater part of the fertile 
region of the ovary hangs free. In such cases the eggs are shed 
into the splanchnocoele and pass to the exterior by genital pores 
(compare Cyclostoniata, p. 246). 

Unfortunately we are still in almost complete ignorance regard- 
ing the development of ovary and oviducts in the Ganoids. From 
the little we do know it would appear that in Lepidosteus (Balfour & 
Parker, 1882) the ovary becomes enclosed in the same manner as 
in Cyprinoids (Fig. 142, B). Posteriorly it is continuous with the 
oviduct as in Teleosts generally. In the other Ganoids the ovary 
retains the form of a genital fold hanging down into the splanchno- 
coele while the oviduct is provided anteriorly with a coelornic 
funnel. The position of this funnel, far removed from the front end 
of the splanchnocoele, is sometimes used as an argument against 
the homology of this opening with the ostium of a true Mullerian 
duct, but such an argument carries little weight as we know from 
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the higher vertebrates that the ostium of an undoubted Mullerian 
duct is Iial)le to undergo secondary shifting into such a position. 
Again the fact that the opening lies on the nuisial side of the ovary 
is adduced as an argument in the same sense but in this case we 
have dellnite embryologioal evidence from Polyfterm (Budgett, 1902) 
that this position is secondary, the early rudiment of the duct lying 
external to the ovary and immediately ventral to the Wolffian duct 
as is the case with a ty])ical Miillcrian duct. Consequently there 
is no sufficient reason to dou})t that these oviducts with open ostia 
in ganoids are really Mullerian ducts. 

Phylogeny of Tei.eostean Oviduct. — The facts of development 
show clearly that the main part oi* the Teleostean oviduct is of the 
same mor])hological nature as the ovary with which it is continuous. 
It arises from the hinder part of the primitive ovary which has 
become, sterile and assumed a merely conducting function. 

The main difiiculty connected with the morphology of the organ 
is that of accounting for the joining up of the part of the oviduct 
of ovarian origin with the cloaca oj* exterior. Balfour suggested 
that this had come about by the oviduct becoming fused with the 
lips of the "'abdominal pores.” As an olqcction to this was adduced 
the observation by Hyrtl that in Mormyrm abdominal pores exist 
along with oviducts. This objection disappears, however, if we 
remember that in Balfour’s time there were confused together under 
the same name two different typers of aperture — true abdominal 
pores and genital pores. Substituting genital pores for abdominal 
Balfour’s view seems still the most feasible. The probability seems 
to be that the main steps in the evolution of the Teleostean oviduct 
were as follows : — 

(1) The primitive oviduct or Mullerian duct underwent gradual 
atrophy becoming gradually shorter^ until eventually nothing was 
left but its external opening — the genital pore. This process would 
doubtless be correlated with the loss of its glandular function and 
this in turn may have been connected either with the adoption of 
pelagic spawning, in which special tertiary investments for the eggs 
were no longer required, or with a special development of primary 
envelopes within the group. A stage was thus reached which is 
represented by the condition in Salmo. Of course we do not know 
whether Salmo has retained this condition or has reverted to it : 
the latter is more probable. 

(2) The portion of splanchnocoele along the ovigerous surface 
became enclosed so as to form a cavity which served to conduct the 
shed ova back into the neighbourhood of the genital pore. Anteriorly 
the ovarian surface abutting on this cavity remained fertile, while 
posteriorly it became sterile, so that the posterior portion of the 
cavity performed merely a conducting function (oviduct). 

(3) The lips bounding the posterior end of the oviduct from 

^ We may see early stages in this process illustrated by the Ganoids Amia and 
Adpenser, 
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being merely in proximity to the genital pore came to be com- 
pletely fused with the edges of the latter opening which consequently 
became the oviducal aperture. 

Urinogenital Connexion. — We have already summarized for 
the Amphibia the course of develoj)ment of the urinogenital network 
— the system of tubes or vam efferentia which connect testis and 
kidney and which serve as the outlet ibr the sperm. It is now 
necessary to glance at some points in the general morphology of 
this system of tubes. It has already been indicated that at their 
genital end the tubes become merged together in the axial cavity of 
the testis. The latter we must regard as morphologically an isolated 
portion of splanchnocoele into which the spermatozoa are shed although 
it is no longer traceable to splanchnocoele in actual ontogeny. It has 
also been suggesLe^d that the tubular channels were probably 
originally open grooves of the peritoneal lining which became con- 
verted into closed tubes as the gonad became isolated from the 
main splanchnocoele. • 

The vasa efferentia frequently show a tendency, more or less 
pronounced, to anastomose together into a network. In the 
Amphibia it is a very general though not invariable rule that 
anastomosis takes place close to the edge of the kidney, forming the 
longitudinal marginal canal ” which is conspicuous in most 
Amphibians. A similar marginal canal is formed in Elasmobranchs. 

In taking a general view of the system of vasa efferentia we find 
tliat one of its characteristics is, as in the case of the gonad itself, a 
tendency to increased localization of its functional portions. Thus 
during ontogeny in Amphiluans the vasa efferentia towards the 
hinder end of the series become blocked and non-functional, or dis- 
appear entirely, leaving only those at the anterior end functional. 
This process reaches its limit in such forms as Alytes or Discoglossus 
where only two or a single member of the series persist. 

Similarly in Elasmobranchs the number of functional vasa 
efferentia becomes reduced to a few at the anterior end of the series 
{Gentrophorus 9, Scy Ilium 6, Acantkias 4-6, Printiuriis 3, Miistelus 
2-3, Bala 1). The same happens in Amniota. 

Ill the Dipnoi on the other hand the localization takes place at 
the hind end of the series, the functional vasa efferentia being 
reduced to about half-a-dozen {Lepidosiren) or to a single one 
{Protopterus). 

Another phenomenon which makes its appearance is the simplifica- 
tion and shortening of the route by which the spermatozoa pass from 
the vasa efferentia towards the exterior. Primitively the vas efiferens 
opens into an otherwise normal Malpighian body containing its 
glomerulus and continued into a functional renal tubule. This 
condition may persist {Rana esculenta, Bufd), or the glomerulus may 
disappear (i?. temporaria), or finally the whole Malpighian body and 
its tubule may be shortened and widened and converted into a simple 
tubular continuation of the vas efterens towards the opisthonephric 
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duct {Dificoylosms, Alyies, anterior vasa efferentia of Bomhhiator), 
In Alytes the single vas efferens with its continuation becomes 
completely emancipated from the kidney tissue and lies in the adult 
some distance from the anterior end of the kidney. 

The same phenomenon is seen in Elasmol)ranchs and Amniotes 
where the opisthonephric tubules connected with the vasa efferentia 
never reacli the length and complicated convolution of the normal 
tu])u]e and th(i Malpighian bodies either degenerate (Scyllium, Pris- 
tiuruH, lairds) or are eliminated entirely from ontogeny (Skates). 

On the other hand the simplification of the route from testis to 
Wolffian duct may come about in a different fashion, as is seen in 
Amia, where the opening of the vas efferens has become shifted from 
the Malpighian body down the course of the tubule, in some (iases 
till it has come to open dire(itly into the duct. 

A careful study of the method by which these various modifica- 
tions come about during ontogeny is greatly needed. 

Application of the general principles^ outlined above seems to 
afford a probable explanation of the remarkable arrangement in 
Teleostean fishes, where the testis is continued back into a B])ecial 
sperm duct which opens to the exterior near the opening of the 
kidney duct (Fig. 143). 

The presence of a urinogenital network along the whole length 
oi‘ the testis in Ganoids (Aci2jenseQ\ Lepidonteus) justifies the assump- 
tion that the ancestral Teleost possessed this primitive arrangement of 
tlie network. In the case of Folypterns the testis is continued back 
as a duct which opens into the urinogenital sinus formed by the 
hinder ends of the Wolffian ducts. The duct, however, is not, except 
near its termination, a simple tube hut contains a network of cavities 
continuous with those of the testis. It is in fact not a simple duct 
but a portitm of the testis which has become sterile. 

Similarly in the case of various typical Tejeosts it has been shown 
(Jungersen, 1889) that the duct is formed by the hinder part of the 
genital ridge, tliat it contains for a time a network of cavities con- 
tinuous with those of the functional testis — that it is in other words 
the modified and sterile hinder portion of the testis — and, finally, 
that posteriorly it opens into the Wolffian duct. 

Now the method by which the condition met with in Polypterus 
or in the young Teleost has arisen is probably indicated by what 
has happened in the two Lung-fishes Lepidosiren and Protopterus. 
In the former the testicular network is reduced to the extent that 
only about half a dozen vasa efferentia persist at the hind end of 
the series. In Protopterus these are still further reduced to a single 
vas efferens which passes from the hinder end of the sterile portion 
of the testis — " sperm duct ” of the older descriptions — into the hind 
end of tliQ kidney and communicates with the Wolffian duct through 
the hindermost kidney tubules. 

The only further step needed from the condition exemplified 
by Protopterus to that of Polypterus or the young Teleost is that 
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the communication between the sterile or duct portion of the testis 
and the Wolffian duct should come to be by a direct tubular prolonga- 
tion of the vas effereiis instead of by tortuous kidney tubules. That 
such a shortening up and simplification of the channel from testis to 
Wolffian duct does acitually tend to coiiio about in evolution is 
demonstrated by the precisely similar series of modifications which 
have occurred in the Anura at the front end of the urinogenital 
network. In these not only has the series of vasa efferentia become 
reduced to a single (anterior) member in such a form as Discoglossus 
but the kidney tubule interpolalied between it and the Wolffian duct 
has become shortened and widened, so that there exists simply a 
single tube leading from the testis and continued at its other end 
into the Wolffian duet. 

Giving consideration to those various points it appears to be 
justifiable to relate the probable evolutionary history of the si^erm 
duct of the Teleost in the following terms : — 

I. Primitively the elongated testis communicated with the 
Wolffian duct by way of a series of vasa efferentia distributed 
along its length, and (h) the tubules of the opisthonephros. 

I r. The posterior portion of the testis became sterile and iunctioned 
merely as a reservoir and duct. 

III. The vasa etlerentia became reduced to those connected with 
this sterile region and finally to the hindermost one ot* these. 

IV. The channel formed by this together with the kidney tubules 
into which the spermatozoa passed from it became shortened and 
widened until it reached the condition of a simple tube leading from 
the hind end of the testis into the hind end of the Wolffian duct. 

V. The final stage was reached by the opening of this tube into 
the Wolffian duct becoming shifted back until its opening to the 
exterior came to be independent. 

Suprarenal Organs. — The organ familiar to students of the 
Amniota and especially of the Mammalia under the name Suprarenal 
or Adrenal is now generally recognized as being not a single organ 
but an organic complex formed by the union of two originally 
separate elements — the medullary substance and the cortical sub- 
stance. These two elements arise quite independently in ontogeny, 
the medullary substance being derived from the sympathetic ganglia, 
while the cortical substance arises in the form of a number of thick- 
enings of coelomic epithelium on the roof of the splanchnocoele between 
the two kidneys. That this independence in early stages of ontogeny 
is a repetition of a condition which occurred during phylogeny is 
indicated by the fact that in Fishes the two elements ar^ still 
independent. The names meduUary and cortical substance, referring 
as they do to a topographical relation which occurs only in mammals, 
are obviously unsuitable from the point of view of comparative 
morphology and it is becoming customary to apply other more 
characteristic names. The medullary substance in mammals and 
what corresponds with it in other Vertebrates has a very characteristic 
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chemical or physical reaction, in that it takes on a deep yellow or 
brown colour when treated with salts of chromic acid. Hence it is 
convenient, and usual, to apply to it a name expressive of this reaction — 
such as Chromophile (Stilling), Chromatliiie (Kohn) or Phaeochrome 
(Poll). 

The cortical tissue has also characti^ristic features — in particular 
the fact that its cytoplasm contains numerous granules of lipoid or 
fat-like sul)8taiice, solubles in Ether, Xylol, etc., staining deeply with 
various Aniline stains, and giving the characteristic black with Osmic 
Acid. For masses of this tissue the name Interrenal organ may be 
used (Balfour) which although a topographical term like (cortical 
substance has the advantage of being correct for vertelmittis in 
general during at least the early stages of their devidopment. 

Of the more primitive groups of gnathostomatous Vertebrates 
only the Elasmobraiichs and the Amphibians have been studied 
carefully in regard to the dijvelopment of these organs and we shall 
consequently use them as illustrating the geni^ral mode of develop- 
mimt which, with variations in detail, holds throughout the groups 
dealt with in this volume. 

Elasmoiuianciiii.^ — The- Interrenal organs are heri^ interrenal in 
position through life, forming either one (Sharks) or a })air (Skates 
and Rays) of elongated bodies lying in the region of the mesial plane 
and extending for some distance opposite the hinder part of the 
opisthonephros. 

In Scyllium (Poll) the interrenal makes its first appearance 
(7 mm. eminyo) in the form of a number of irregularly distributed 
thickenings of the splanchnic mesoderm in the region of the root 
of the mesentery, just ventral to the dorsal aorta. Thc^ possibility 
of metameric arrangement in the very earliest stages does not seem 
to be absolutely excluded but there is no evidence of this so far. 
The rudiments are most numerous in the genital region but they 
occur as far forwards as the hind end of the ])ronephros and back as 
far as the cloaca. The rudiments of the two sides, projecting towards 
the median plane, meet and become continuous, and as antero- 
posterior fusion also comes about, the rudiment takes the form 
(10 mm. embryo) of a cellular rod lying beneath the dorsal aorta 
and above the mesenteric root, and for a time still continuous with 
the splanchnic mesoderm whjeh gave it origin. For a time there is 
close apposition, amounting to apparent continuity of tissue, between 
this rod and the opisthonephric nephrotomes lying on either side of 
it, but it is doubtful whether any special morphological significance 
is to be attached to this. In embryos of 16-28 mm. in length the 
interrenal organ gradually becomes separated in a tailward direction 
both from the coelomic epithelium and the nephrotomes, and assumes 
its definitive form. 

Only the tailward part of the series of original rudiments 

^ The best general account of the development of the Suprarenal organs is that by 
Poll (1905). 
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completes its developnieiit in the way described. The whole series 
extends through about 25 segments but of these only about the 
])()sterior lialf take part in the formation of the interrenal rod : the 
anterior ones cither atrophy completely or develop into small 
accessory iuterrenals. 

The chroiiiophile organs of the Elasmobrancb (Swale Vincent, 
1807) are small, rounded, scgmentally arranged bodies lying ventral 
to the intercostal arteries — the anterior few on either side forming 
a continuous structure which was regarded by the earlier workers as 
ail accessory heart (Duvernoy). These bodies are, as Balfour showed 
(1878), derivatives of the sympathetic ganglia. In a Scy Ilium of 
about 53 mm. the lahiral part of the ganglion rudiment begins to 
sliovv dilferentiation Irom the rest, its cells being relatively smaller 
than those which are destined to become ganglion -cells, and their 
protoplasm not only staining more deeply with ordinary stains but 
also developing the (diaractcristiii chromic acid reaction. In the 
Scy Ilium of 90 mm. the chromophile organ has assumed its definitive 
rounded form. Intrusive connective tissue forms a sparse stroma 
and ca])sule and in the former a capillary network is present. The 
series of seginen tally arranged chromophile masses undergoes much 
modification in subsequent development — some, particularly at the 
ends of the series, aborting, others undergoing fusion. The details 
vary in different genera, the result being a striking variety in the 
adult arrangements in the various members of the group. 

Amphibia. — Brauer (1902) in his work on the renal organs of 
Hypogeophis giv(is a clear account of the development of the supra- 
renals. 

The interrenals appear as in Elasmobranchs in the form of 
cellular proliferations of the coelomic epithelium, in this case a 
little external to the root of the mesentery. These proliferations 
are paired and segmental in their arrangement, and extend from 
the region of the pronephros to that of the cloaca. The cellular 
buds become constricted off from tlie coelomic epithelium and lie 
above it as rounded masses embedded in the mesenchyme. As the 
two j)Osterior cardinal veins approach and fuse the interrenal buds 
become displaced upwards so as to lie between the cardinal vein 
and the dorsal aorta. As development goes on processes of fusion 
take i)lace between the rudiments more especially anteriorly where 
they come to form an unpaired elongated mass lying below the 
dorsal aorta and for the most part dorsal to the posterior vena cava 
{ix. the fused posterior cardinals) but here and there passing 
laterally round the vein to its ventral surface or even piercing it — 
the fusion between the two cardinals having been obstructed at 
such points. In the posterior half of the organ the several rudiments 
retain their distinctness and lie on the ventral face of the opistho- 
nephros. 

The chromophile bodies develop as in* the Elasmobranchs from 
split off portions of the sympathetic ganglion rudiments. These 
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become shifted in a ventral direction round the dorsal aorta and 
take np their position in intimate contact with the interrenal bodies, 
lying ill the posterior paired region of the interrenal on its mesial 
(Vice, elsewhere dorsal or lateral or even completely surrounding the 



FlO. 144. — Illustriitiiig origin of the sclerotome as seen in transverse sections 
througli young stages of 

A, Aiiii)hhoiis (for tin s;iU»' ftf eleai ncss lh<* sjiaees Imve been i‘Na.e”erate(l, and the ventral porlkm of 
the diagram is taK' ii IVoin a latber y<iuii;_aM si;!;'f tlum thr <lni\s;il); H, I.i itidosl n a, stage -Jl; 
PolyptCi'Us, stage t ilt, fiilerie eavily; »»//, Jiiy«»tone'; nnftn-liind ; in-, lu'phrocoele ; j/u, 

j)roTiephi‘os ; .s,c, spinal eoid; so/, seleinlitiiif ; sn, subnofoclnii-dMl ro<| ; sjilanchnoeoele. 

interrenal. Tlie chromophile bodies stand out with .<;reat distinct- 
ness from the interrenal by their line grained deeply-staining proto- 
plasm and their larger nuclei. 

We thus see that in the Amphibia the originally separate inter- 
renal and chromophile bodies become during the course of develop- 
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ment associated together to form a suprarenal complex of the type 
seen in the higher Vertebrates. Incidentally the unsuitability of 
the terms medullary and cortical is accentuated, for here when one 
of the elements comes to surround the other it is the chromophile 
which does so — precisely the opposite to what happens in the 
Mammalia, 

The Sclerotome. — In Ampliioxus the sclerotome (Fig. 144 A, 
fid) arises as a pocket-like diverticulum of the splanchnic mesoderm 
just ventral to the myotome. It grows inwards and dorsalwards, 
pushing its way betwe(iu the notochord and spinal cord on the one 
hand and the myotome on the other, until it reaches the mid-dorsal 
line where it meets its fellow of the opposite side. The epithelial 
walls of the sclerotome finally break up into mesenchyme -amoelxud 
connecitive tissue cells. The cells derived in this way from the 
outer wall of the sclerotome ax)ply themstdves to the mesial face of 
the myotome, penetrating in between its muscle cells and forming 
septa of connective tissue between adjacent myobomos, while those 
derived from the inner wall go to form packing tissue in the inter- 
stices round spinal cord and notochord. Over the sjunal cord this 
packing tissue forms a tougli protective roof. During this resolution 
of the sclerotomes into mesenchyme all trace of the original 
segrnental character of the sclerotomes disappears. 

It is customary — althougli the present writer regards it as 
questionable whether this is wholly justified — to regard the mode 
of origin of the sclerotome seen in the developing Amphioxus as 
representing the primitive mode of development. Upon this assump- 
tion we may describe what takes place in the typical Vertebrates as 
follows. The breaking up of the sclerotome into mesenchyme tends 
to take ]Aslcg at earlier and earlier periods of development — the 
diverticulum stage becoming more and more transient and eventually 
disappearing cornicle tely so that sclerotome formation comes to be 
represented merely by a very active proliferation of mesenchyme 
cells from the splanchnic surface of the mesoderm ventral to the 
myotome (cf. Fig. 144 G, sd). 

It must not be supposed that the whole of the connective 
tissue ill the body is necessarily derived from the sclerotome. On the 
contrary it would ajipear that other regions of the mesoderm also 
give rise to mesenchyme cells. Thus the inner surface of the 
splanchnic mesoderm of the gut-wall would appear to give rise to the 
connective tissue of this region, and the whole of the splanchnocoelic 
mesoderm of the postanal region apparently becomes resolved into 
mesenchyme. 

On the whole perhaps the safest position to take up is that of 
regarding the power of forming mesenchyme as a general property of 
the mesoderm, and of regarding the sclerotome merely as expressing 
a localized concentration of this power, rather than as being the 
representative of some primitive pocket-lika diverticulum of unknown 
function. 
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CHAPTEE V 


THE SKELETO:^ 

Thk Hkolcial tissues of the aniuml Inxly show a variety whkili is at 
first siglit (|iiite bewildering. (Jloscr scrutiny however reveals certain 
general princijiles wliicli arc at vrork. In a very rc'Stricted set of 
cases we see that the supporting structure consists of a row or rod of 
cells which is rendered stiff through the individual cells being blown 
out or distended with fluid. Such turgor of cells is a far less con- 
spicuous feature in the animal kingdom than it is in tlui vegetable. 
It is well seen in the axial row of endodc^rm cells which supports 
the tentacles of the Hydrozoa. In the Vertebrate it is seen in the 
notochord. 

Far more usually the support is given by a definit(^ supporting 
substance with such physical qualities as rigidity, tensile strength, 
elasticity, as may be required in the particular case. 

These supporting substances of the animal body again show the 
greatest variety in their morphological nature but they may all bo 
classed between two extremes — in one of which the supporting 
substance consists clearly of modified cells or portions of cells and in 
the other of dead intercellular substance. Examples of the former 
are seen in the remarkable phagocytic organs of nematode worms 
where an enormous cell Ixjcomes developed into an immensely com- 
plicated branched structure of stiff horny consistency upon the 
terminal twigs of which are perched innumerable minute blobs of 
phagocytic protoplasm. A good example of the second type is seen 
in the skeleton of ordinary coral — a iiiass of hard calcareous material 
lying clearly outside the limits of the living cells. 

It is necessary to emphasize the fact, which is frequently lost 
sight of, that the differences between these two types are superficial 
rather than fundamental. They are merely the extremes of a series 
and are connected up by innumerable intermediate conditions. The 
skeleton of an Arthropod such as a Lobster is in the early stages of its 
development simply the stiffened and hardened outer layer of the 
cytoplasm of the ectoderm cells, while in its latest stage, immediately 
before it is shed, it has become a thick layer of dense chitinous 
and calcified non-living substance lying optside the limits of the 
living protoplasm. 
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Non-living material '‘secreted*' by cells consists no less of 
modified cytoplasm, although here the cytoplasm so modified does not 
form a continuous mass and retain its original position in regard to 
the rest of the cell body. It arises commonly as isolated droplets or 
particles which may secondarily run together within the body of the 
cell or, without this happening to any obvious extent, are extruded 
from it, passing on to a free cell surface or into the intercellular 
matrix. The process can be followed by observation, naturally, only 
in cases where the secretion runs together into discrete droplets 
or particles sufficiently large to be visible under high powers of 
the microscope, as commonly happens in gland-cells. Far more 
frequently tlie extruded particles are so small — possibly molecular — 
as completely to elude observation. Such is the case where the inter- 
cellular substance undergoes skeletal modification : all that can be 
observed is simply a gradual transformation in the physical and 
chemical characters of the matrix, due in some cases to a gradual 
change in the metabolic activities of the^ cells which inhabit it, in 
others to the immigration into it of cell-colonists of a new type. 

The supporting skeleton of the Vertebrate is an endoskeleton ; ^ 
it is developed not on the outer surface of the body but within its 
substance. In this it contrasts with the skeleton of the Arthropod 
or Mollusc which is exoskeletal — consisting of thickened and stiffened 
cuticle. In the case of the most ancient skeletal structure in the 
Vertebrate body — the notochord — the stiff supporting character is 
due to the individual cells being distended by fluid secreted in their 
interior but as a rule in other skeletal tissues the stiffness is given 
not by the cells but by the intercellular matrix. 

The Notochokd and its Sheaths. — A comparative study of the 
Vertebrate skeleton shows that it illustrates three phases of evolu- 
tionary progress (1) the notochordal phase, (2) the cartilaginous or 
chondral phase and (3) the bony or osseous phase. Of these the 
primitive is indisputably the first. It is a phase which is passed 
through during ontogeny in all Vertebrates and it remains permanent 
throughout life in Amphioxus. 

The notochord is in its origin a rod of cells split off from the 
endoderm along its mid-dorsal line. This is seen in all the lower 
Vertebrates. In some of the more primitive members of the group 
the notochordal rudiment is for a time deeply grooved on its lower 
side, so as to form an inverted gutter along the middle of the enteric 
roof, and it may well be that this is to be regarded as the primitive 
mode of formation of the organ. 

The notochord becomes constricted off as a cylindrical rod 
extending along the dorsal side of the alimentary canal from a point 
just behind the tip of the infundibulum to the tip of the tail. The 

' It is regrettable that the term exoskeleton has crept into use by writers on 
Vertebrate anatomy for structures such as fish-scales. As will be seen later these 
are really ondoskeletal, even the enamel being ‘developed on the inner surface of the 
epidermis. 

VOL. II U 
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individual colls develop in their cytoplasm fluid vacuoles which 
increase in size and become confluent until at last the cell takes the 
form of a comparatively thin layer of protoplasm surrounding an 
enormous vacuole and containing embedded in its substance at one 
point the nucleus. The turgescent condition of the cells inflated 
with fluid gives them the firmness which enables the notochord to 
carry out its function as a supporting structure. 

The inflation of the cells with fluid carries with it another result 
namely a great increases in size of thc^ individual cells. This in turn 
causes a great increase in size of the notochord as a whole, showing 
itself particularly by increase in diameter hut also by increase in 
length. 1’he latter is not able to take jdace with perfect freedom 
and the result is that the individual c(dls tend to be compressed into 
the form of transverse discs. 

The notochordal rudiment at an early stage becomes covered 
by a thin, elastic, highly refracting, cuticular formation known as 
the primary sheath of the notochord elaMica externa*’). After 
the formation of this the superficial layer of the notochord soon 
resumes its cuticle-forming activity but now in a somewhat modified 
form — a secondary or 'Mibrous’* sheath, thicker and more jelly-like 
in appearance, being produced internal to the primary sheath. In 
Oyclostomes and Sturgeons this secondary sheath remains through- 
out life without conspicuous change beyond increase of thickness 
and the assumption of a tough fibrous character and is physiologically 
the most important i)art of the axial skeleton of the trunk region. 

The superficial layer of notochordal cells, lying in immediate 
contact with the inner surface of the secondary sheath, do not as a 
rule undergo the process of vaciiolation which affects the inner cells. 
They remain as a layer of compact protoplasmic cells known as the 
notochordal epithelium. 

In some Vertebrates (Dipnoi, Agar, 1906) a short stretch of noto- 
chord, from the tip backwards, degenerates within its primary sheath 
at an early stage, breaking up into loose mesenchyme. As the 
notochord behind the degenerated portion grows in length its front 
end is pushed forwards so as to re-occupy the vacatecl portion of 
primary sheath. The extent to which this process takes place 
throughout the Vertebrata in general, and also its meaning, are 
deserving of further enquiry. 

Hypochord (Subnotochordal Rod). — In the anamniotic Verte- 
brates there is formed what is apparently an accessory notochord 
lying ventral to the true notochord and hence known as the Hypo- 
chord or Subnotochordal rod. This organ (see .Gibson, 1910) arises 
after the notochord and in an entirely similar manner, i.e. as a 
longitudinal rod of cells split oft’ from the endoderm in the mid- 
dorsal line and sometimes possessing a distinct groove along its 
lower surface fiicing the enteric cavity. On its surface it normally 
develops a primary sheath precisely like that of the notochord. 

We may be sure, from its wide distribution amongst the more 
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primitive Vertebrates (Lampreys, Elasmobranchs, Teleostomes, 
Dipnoi, Amphi])ia) and the early stage of development at which 
it appears, that the hypochord is an organ of great antiquity in 
the Vertei)rate stem, but we have no definite knowledge of its 
ancestral significance. The fact that it does not occur in Ampldoxns 
has rendered ])ossil)Ie the suggestion that it represents the longi- 
tudinal groove which in tliis animal runs along the mid-dorsal line 
of th(^ pharyngeal wall. But this idea is negatived by the fact tliat 
the hypochord extends right back to the tail and is not merely a 
pliaryngeal organ, and the jirobability seems to be that it has come 
down from a period in evolution long before the appearance of 
Amphioxns, It is perhaps simplest to regard it merely' as an 
accessory notochord. 

Wht*Teas the true notochord plays an important physiological 
role -as the main part of the axial skeleton during early stages, 
and as the foundation for the vertebral column of later stages — the 
liypochord has no such justification for its persistence. It lasts only 
for a short time and eventually breaks up and completely disappears. 

In the Amniota there is no typical hypochord developed but it 
is possible that a thickening of the mid-dorsal endoderm which is 
frequently found in the pharyngeal region {e.g. in the Second day 
Fowl embryo) may represent a last vestige of it. 


SKELETAL DEVELOPMENTS OF THE CONNECTIVE TISSUE 

Whereas the notochord is derived directly from the endoderm, 
the ('cartilaginous and ])ony components of the skeleton on the other 
hand are modifications of the mesenchyme or connective tissue, 
wliich forms a considerable proportion of the entire bulk of a typical 
V(}rtol)rate. 

Connective tissue in its least s])eciali/ed form may he 
seen in practically any late vertebrate embryo as a reticulum or 
spongework — a syncytial framework- of much-branched cells, the 
processes of which are continuous from one cell to another, while the 
meshes are occupied by a clear fluid or jelly-like matrix. Masses of 
this tissue form a kind of packing between and around the various 
epithelia of the body, while it also, in the form of discrete wandering 
cells, actually invades the epithelial tissues and colonizes them. 
Such immigrant elements are found for example between the 
muscle-fibres, in the substance of the central nervous system, and 
even frequently between the epithelial cells of the epidermis. 

The primitive or embryonic connective tissue undergoes gradual 
differentiation in accordance with the physiological role which it. has 
to play in different localities. This differentiation finds expression in 
such superficial features as shape and arrangement of the individual 
cells and more fundamentally in the peculiarities in metabolism 
which lead to its storing up particular substances in its protoplasm 
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— pigment of chroniatophorcs, fat of the cells of adipose tissue — or 
again in the influence exerted by the metabolic activity of the cell 
upon the character of the matrix. This matrix is commonly 
desciribed as intercellular, which is quite correct, but the important 
point is not the question whether it is inter- or intra-cellular but the 
fact that it is in immediate relation to, and under the influence of, 
the living ])r()toplasm of the (icll. The portion of matrix in con- 
tiguity with one of the irregularly shapcul connective-tissue cells [is 
comparable with an intracellular vacuole the outer wall of which has 
thinned out and disappeared. Th(^ matrix has btien formed by the 
breaking down of living substance and it seems merely a matter of 
phraseology whether we speak of it as modifled protoplasm or as dead 
" formed ” material. 

The most familiar differentiation of the matrix of connective 
tissue consists in the development within it of thin tough fibres, 
characterized by the physical property tliat they soften and dissolve, 
yielding gelatin, under the action of boiling water, and that they 
become further toughened by the action of tanning agents. These 
fibres run indiscriminately in all directions or, in the more specialized 
conditions, are definitely orientated, as in the case of tendon where 
they are parallel and arranged in longitudinal strands, or of 
aponeuroses where they are arranged in thin layers, those of one 
layer perpendicular to those of the next. Other portions of the matrix 
take the form of elastic fibres — characterized by their elasticity, by 
their connexion together to form a network, by their being much 
less easily affected by boiling water, and by their not yielding gelatin. 

The amount of matrix present differs greatly in different localities. 
It may be reduced to a very small amount — to a mere demarcating 
line — between closely fitting plate-like cells, as in the case of the 
endothelium covering the surface of a tendon, or it may be large in 
amount and comparatively rigid as in the case of the two great skeletal 
tissues cartilage and bone. 

Caktila(;inous oii Chondral Skeleton. — The cartilage is char- 
acterized by its cells taking on a rounded form and becoming separated 
by an abundant semitransparent, elastic, chondrin-containing matrix. 
The process of chondrification becomes apparent first of all in the 
somewhat dense packing tissue ('* skeletogenous layer ”) ^ immediately 
surrounding the notochord. This connective tissue becomes. locally 
modified to form little blocks of cartilage known as the arch -elements 
(arcualia — Gadow, 1895), lying just outside the primary sheath and 
arranged in four longitudinal rows, two dorsal composed of the 
rudiments of the neural arches, two ventral— the rudiments of the 
haemal arches. These arch-elements are apparently in the primitive 
condition duplicated in each segment, i,e. within the limits of a 
myotome or sclerotome there are situated two pairs of neural and 
two pairs of haemal arch-elements. 

^ The term prochondral is applied to the young cartilage in its early stages before 
the characteristic intercellular matrix makes its appearance. 
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There now takes place in two of the more primitive groups of 
Vertebrates — the Elasmobranchii (including the Holocephali) and 
the Dipnoi — a remarkable process whereby the secondary sheath of 
the notochord becomes converted into a sheath of cartilage. Certain 
of the cartilage cells in the arch rudiment take on an amoeboid 
character and burrowing their way through the primary sheath, 
apparently by the help of a digestive ferment, invade the secondary 
sheath (^ig. 145, m.c). Continuing their migration they become 
distributed equally throughout the whole substance of the secondary 


sheath, including those 
portions in the head re- 
gion which will later on 
form part of the cranium. 
The immigrant cells fin- 
ally settle down in the 
substance of the second- 
ary sheath and the latter 
becomes a cylinder of 
cartilage. 

Tt is important, with 
an eye to the evolution 
of the vertebral column 
in Vertebrates higher in 
the scale, to bear in mind 
that this invasion of the 



secondary sheath by im- 
migrant cartilage cells 
takes place at four points 
in the transverse plane, 
corresponding to the bases 
of the four arch rudi- 


Fk 3. 145. — Part of a transverse section through a 
Lepidosiren of stage 38, traversing one of the neural 
arch nuliinciits. 

c.e, notoclionl.'il epitheliuTW ; vi.c, migrating cai t ihigi; cell ; 
V, notochoul ; a.a, neural arch; primary slieath ; ii2, 
sfeuiulary tiheath. 


ments, and that this arrangement is repeated twice within the 
limits of one segment owing to the arch rudiments being so 
repeated. Consequently if we suppose the colonization of the 
secondary sheath to be restricted to the neighbourhood of the trans- 
verse plane in which the arch rudiments are situated the result 
would be the formation of iwo rings of cartilage within the limits 
of a single segment. 

In the case of Lung- fishes and Holocephali the chondrified 
secondary sheath undergoes no further modification but in typical 
Elasmobranchs it becomes divided up into segments, which form the 
centra or bodies of the vertebrae, in the manner to be described later 
on. In this process the originally uniformly flexible notochord with 
its sheaths becomes replaced physiologically by a series of rigid 
masses, flexibility being given to the whole by the presence of the 
intervening joints. As this jointed condition of the vertebral 
column originated in evolution at a time when the longitudinal 
muscles of the body were already divided into myotomes, we may 
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take it as probable, for obvious mecliaiiical reasons, that the rigid 
skeletal masses arose in a jmsition alternating with the muscle 
segments. The individual vertebral centra were in other words 
from the beginning intersegmental in position in relation to the 
general body metamerism. 

Til sketching out in somewhat greater detail the further develop- 
ment of the verti*A)ral column the assumption will be again made use 
of, as it was in dealing witli the mesoderm segments, that the trunk 
region lias in all probat)ility departed least from the primitive con- 
dition, and the facts (piotcd will in the main be taken from this 
region of the body. 

Tlie student who goes on to j:)cruse original memoirs will notice 

that this rule is by no 
means always accepted. Some 
writers will be found to 
assume that tlio caudal re- 
gion is more nearly primitive, 
and, in accordance with this 
assumption, to interpret the 
phenomena observed in the 
trunk vertebrae t)y those 
observed in the (laudal, in- 
stead of vice versa. 

In this connexion it must 
be borne in mind that the 
Vertebrate is above all 
things essentially a coelomate 
animal. N o one doubts that 
whatever the common ancestor of the Vertebrates was like it was 
at least coelomate. And most morphologists would admit further 
that the weight of evidence indicates that in this ancestor the 
splanchnocoele extended throughout the greater part of its length 
and that the existence of a considerable stretch of body towards the 
hind end devoid of splanchnocoele {i.e. a tail region) is secondary. 
But if the caudal region has in this way undergone profound 
secondary modification of its structure it is clear that it is not 
in this region of the body that we should expect to find persisting 
primitive modes of development of the axial skeleton. 

It is now necessary to follow out the fate of the arch-elements. 
As already mentioned the primitive arrangement of these appears to 
have been two pairs to each segment, above and below, so that corre- 
sponding with each myotome there were, on each side, two neural 
elements an anterior (A) and a posterior (B), and two haemal elements 
an anterior (a) and a posterior (6). 

Neural Arches.^ — Apparently the most nearly primitive arrange- 

^ In writing these sections on the vertebral column nmch use lias been made of 
Schauinsland’s descriptions (1906) to which the student is referred for a more detailed 
account than is here }X)ssible. 



Fig. 146. — Arrangement of dorsal arch-ehmients in 
liiuder trunk region of a Petromyzan larva 95 
mm. in leugtli. (After Scliauinsland, 1906.) 

A, anterior, 11, posterior iieurnlarcli'Cloments; (/. v, dorsal 
root of spinal nerve ; N, siiiface of notochoitl ; r, interseg- 
iiumtal blood-vessel ; r.r, ventral root of spinal nerve. 
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iiient of the arches is that which occurs in the hinder trunk region 
of the Lamprey (Eig. 14G). In this animal, as is well known, the 
dorsal (sensory) and ventral (motor) nerve-roots are still separate 
and are spaced out alternating with one another at approximately 
equal distances along the sides of the spinal cord. The dorsal arch 
elements alternate, in their turn, with the nerve-roots, so that there 
ar(i, on each side, an anterior (A) and a posterior (B) neural arch- 
element within the limits of a single myotome.^ It should be 
noticed particularly that of these the anterior is situated between 
the sensory and the motor nerve-root belonging to the segment. 
This suggests a possible explanation of the later (wolutionary history 
of these cartilages (A) which in the typical Fishes tend very usually 



Kl(i. 147. — A, arrangement of arch-elements in inkl-trunk region of a Carcharias embryo 
8r> mm. in length ; B, do. in anterior region of a Sturgeon {Aripanser huso) 36 mm. 
in length. (After Schauinslaiul, 1906.) 

anti’iioi' neural arch-element ; B, posterior do . ; «, anterior liaemal areli-elenient ; posteiior 
do. ; d.r, sensory uerve-root; v, blood-vessel ; r.r, motor nerve-root. 

to become reduced in size, even to the point of disappearance. It 
may be that this reduction in size is connected with the fact that 
in the Fishes, as indeed in all gnathostomatous vertebrates, the two 
nerve-roots have become approximated together to form a common 
sensori-motor spinal nerve. On the other hand this explanation 
would leave untouched the fact that a similar reduction in size may 
occur in the corresponding ventral or haemal arches. 

The reduction in size of the '‘A” elements, which is of so 
frequent occurrence amongst the typical fishes, is well shown in 
Figs. 147, A and B, which are based upon Schauinsland's recon- 
structions. This marked reduction is by no means of universal 
occurrence. The two common Dog-fish — Scyllium and AcaiUhias — 
are familiar examples of fishes in which the A elements 

^ In tlio anterior trunk region the arrangement is apt to be modified — the inter- 
segmental vessel, which forms the anterior limit of the segment, coming to lie on the 
tailward side of the A cartilage of that segment (Schauinsland). 
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intercalary pieces,’’ '' interdorsals ”) remain nearly as well developed 
in the adult as the “ B ” elements.^ 

In Lung-fishes (here and there) and in Urodele amphibians the 
“A” pieces can still be recognized (cf. Fig. 148); they have also 
been observed in the embryos of various Reptiles. In this case 
they usually lose their individuality at an early period, becoming 
completely merged in the definitive neural arch formed by the “ B ” 
elements lying next to them on their lieadward side, but in some 
cases, e.fj. in the tail region of Laeerta, they have been found to 
persist as discrete structnnis even in the adult, forming a vestigial 
second neural arch behind the main arch. 


The neural elements become prolonged dorsally and meet so as 
to form a complete neural arch and the apex of this becomes pro- 
longed as an impaired piece in 



the mesial plane to form the 
neural spine. The complete neural 
arch formed in this way frequently 
becomes segmented up into separ- 
ate pieces of cartilage. The 
arcualia in such cases become each 
divided into a larger basal (basi- 
dorsal — B, interdorsal — A,Gadow) 
and a smaller apical (supradorsal) 
portion. The spine may segment 
into three superimposed rod -like 
portions. 


Haemal Arches. — In the 
""t Cyclostomes typical haemal arches 

mm. ill length. (After Scliauinsland, . absent, although poSSlbly 

1906.) vestiges of them are represented 

Reference letters as in Fig. 147. by a continuous ridgo of cartilage 

occurring in the tail region of 
PetTomyzon where the neural arches have also been reduced to a 


similar continuous ridge (Schneider). 

^ Of haemal arch elements there were apparently primitively two 
pairs to a segment just as in the case of the neural arches. This 


seems to be clearly indicated by Gallorhynchus (Fig. 149). It is also 
well shown in the young Sturgeon (Fig. 147, B) where the anterior 
element (a) in each segment has undergone reduction in size exactly 
as was the case with the corresponding neural element (A). A 
similar pondition is found in many Elasmobranchs, though not in all, 
the a ” elements being in some cases apparently completely absent. 


^ The examinatioti of one of these Dog*fishos brings out another point of general 
importance namely^ that the arch-element as it increases in size is apt to spread 
round a nerve-root in its neighbourhood. The result is that in the adult the nerve- 
roots may pass out, not between the arch-elements, but through them. The lesson 
to be learnt from this is that the topographical relatiop of skeletal elements to nerve- 
trunks is not to be taken as infallible evidence as to the primitive situation of such 
elements. 
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In various Fishes, for example Laemargus and Amia (also in 
some Amphibia, see Fig. 153, B), the haemal arch-element in the 
trunk region segments into two pieces — one of which carries the 
rib and may become shifted dorsally, while the other becomes 
displaced in a ventral direction. The ventral pieces come to form 
projections downwards from the centrum of the vertebra on each 
side of the aorta and have been termed ‘'aortic supports.'^ They 
may be termed haemal processes as .they appear to be homologous 
with the knob-like structures bearing this name which are to be 
seen in the caudal region of e.g. Laemargm, projecting inwards from, 
the haemal arch into the tendinous septum which underlies the 
caudal aorta. 


Ill the caudal region the haemal arch-elements are commonly 
much longer than in the trunk. They bend round to meet one 
another and are prolonged into 


a haemal spine. These features 
are associated with the extension 
of the body in a dorsal and ventral 
direction correlated with the use 
of this region of the body for the 
purposes of movement. 

Towards the head end of the 
series it not uncommonly happens 
in Cartilaginous fishes that the 
haemal arch - element becomes 
broadened out over the surface 



of the notochord indicating the 

beginnings of the evolution of Fio 149. -Portion of vertebral column of a 

pericliordal centra (see below). nients posterior to the hind end of the 
This is well shown by Callorhyn- skull. (After Schauinsland, 1906.) 

chus (Fig. 149) where incipient Reference letters as in Fig. HT. 

centra are distinctly seen, formed 

by the much -enlarged and fused haemal arch-elements {a and h). 

In the air-breathing vertebrates there are no longer double sets 
of complete haemal arch - elements but a distinct trace of this 
condition is seen in such a Urodele Amphibian as Siredon (see 
Fig. 148) where a large perforation through the haemal arch 
element, traversed by the intersegmental blood-vessel, betokens its 
double origin. 

A characteristic feature of the Amniota is that the haemal arch 


(the cartilaginous forerunner of the “ chevron - bone '*) tends to 
become displaced forwards so as to assume an intervertebral position 
or even [to become fused with the vertebra lying in front {Ang%u — 
Goette). 

Vertebral Centra. — Except in the case of Cyclos tomes, Holo- 
cephali and Lung-fishes, the elastic notochord becomes replaced 
physiologically during development by the series of vertebral centra. 
In the various subdivisions of the Vertebra ta we find two distinct 
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methods by which vcrtehral centra are produced (1) by the 
segmentation of the cartilaginous secondary sheath (sheath centra ; 
chorda centra — Gadow) and (2) by the enlarg( 3 ment of the bases of 
the arch-elements which grow round the notochord and give rise 
to centra outside the primary sheath — (perichordal centra; arch 
centra — Gadow). 

Sheath centka are seen in Elasmobranchs. In the region 
which will develop into a centrum the chondrified secondary sheath 
becomes thickened so as to bulge inwards and constrict the noto- 
chord (Fig. 150). A more deeply staining “middle zone’’ soon 
becomes distinguishable in this thickened part of the secondary 
sheath (Fig. 160, vkz) liaving a shape something like that of a 
dice4)ox, its central part lying much nearer to the axis of the 



Fkj. 150.— Part of sagittal section through the secondary sheath of a Scy Ilium of 61 mm. 
total length showing an early stage in the development of a centrum. (After C. Rabl, 
1893,), 

inner zone ; in.z^ middle zone ; o.z, outer zone ; N, notocliord ; sh primary sheatli. 

notochord than do its two extremities. This middle zone becomes 
the main part of the wall of the amphicoelous centrum, its substance 
becoming usually strengthened by the calcification of its intercellular 
matrix. 

The inner zone (Fig. 160, i.z) may grow in thickness so as to 
cause greater and greater constriction of the notochord. This process 
attains to its maximum in the Skates where it extends inwards 
to the axis and causes the formation of thick septa which divide 
the notochord into isolated intervertebral fragments. More usually 
however the inner zone does not undergo this increase, it tends to 
become absorbed at each end and forms simply a ring of cartilage 
in the centre of the vertebra. 

The outer zone in many Elasmobranchs becomes calcified in 
parts: the calcified regions often showing a regular arrangement 
concentric cylindrical shells or radiating septa. 

Perichordal Centra. — As a matter of fact the purely chorda- 
centrous condition is merely a temporary one in the Elasmobranch, 
as in later stages of development the sheath centra become sur- 
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rounded by a layer of cartilage provided by the bases of the arch- 
elements, which spread over the surface of the sheath ccutriim 
(Goette, 1878).^ This outer layer of cartilage may undergo calcifica- 
tion later and become continuous anteriorly and posteriorly with the 
edge of the calcified middle zone. Meanwhile the primary sheath 
of the notochord is liable to disappear so that there is no obvious 
clue hd’t to the independent origin of the ])ortions of the vertebral 
body derived Irom the sheath and the arch-elements respectively. 

In the course of the further evolution of the vertebral body this 
outer layer of peri chordal origin, wliich in an ordinary Elasmobranch 
like Scyllium or Acanthias serves merely to reinforce the sheath- 
centrum, is destined to become all-important while the sheath portion 
is destined to disappear. A step in this direction has already been 
made by the Rays where {Tori^edo — Schauinsland) the secondary 
sheath remains thin and where the primary sheath soon disappears 
so as to bring about complete fusion between the tliin sheath layer of 
cartilage and the much thicker external mass derived from the arches. 

In those Teleostomatous fishes which possess centra the spreading 
of the bases of tlui cartilaginous arch-elements round the notochord 
is commonly not marked : possibly this is correlated with the pre- 
cocious development of the bony centrum. 

In the Urodele Amphibians the vertebral bodies develop in the 
manner illustrated by Fig. 151. A series of ring-shaped cartilages 
(“intervertebral cartilage,’* Gegenbaur: Fig. 151, A, c) make their 
appearance round the notochord in mid-segmental positions. These 
rings gradually extend for a considerable distance in a headward 
and tailward din^ction, immediately superficial to the notochordal 
sheath, and between it and a thin, tubular, segmented sheath of bone 
(non-cellular) which has already made its appearance (Fig. 151, A 
and B, V). The intervertebral cartilage also increases considerably 
in thickness, ljulging out between the adjacent somewhat expanded 
ends of the bony tul)es already mentioned. In various of the more 
primitive Urodeles the vertebral bodies practically remain in this 
condition, flexibility being given to the vertebral column as a whole 
by the intervertebral cartilages interposed between the rigid bony 
segments. In the more highly developed Urodeles on the other hand 
there is a tendency to form an opisthocoelous joint, i.e, a joint concave 
on its tailward and convex on its headward side (Fig. 151, C). This 
may find expression merely in a softening of the cartilage along what 
would be the surface of the joint, or a layer of the cartilage may be 
liquified so that the intervertebral cartilage is completely divided 
across into a smaller concave anterior part and a larger convex 
posterior part fitting together by regular articular surfaces, forming 
in other words a completely developed joint. 

^ In Petromyzoii a few of the most anterior neural arches {e.(j. 4th and 5th in an old 
specimen of P. fluviatilis) have expanded bases which spread ventrally almost com- 
pletely round the notochord so as to form a kind of arch centrum which carries rib-like 
projections laterally (Schauinslaiid, 1906). 
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Pig. 151. — Illustrating the development of the vertebral centre in Urodeles as seen in 
horizontal sections. (Based on figures by Schauinsland, 1906.) 

A, Sulamtmdru, ‘JJ min. ; 13, Siraku}, nO mm. ; C, Tritnn, 1(5 inm.; />, boiu* ; c, caitiL*i”:o ; ct, connective 
tissue ; VI, myotome ; N, notochord ; nc, notochonlal cai t ila^^c ; r. blood-vessel. , 
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The notochord becomes more or less constricted by the ingrowth 
of the intervertebral or joint cartilage which pushes the sheath in 
front of it. Besides this constriction of the whole notochord 
with its sheath the substance of the notochord becomes eventually, 
sometiuies at a relatively late stage of development, interrupted by 
the development of m^mvertebral cartilage which may form a com- 
plete cartilaginous partition across the notochord at about the middle 
of each vertebra (Fig. 151, B, nc). The origin of this cartilage is 
disputed. Some (Lwoff, Zykoff, Gadow) derive it from immigrant 
cartilage cells which liave penetrated through the notochordal sheath 
from outside, while others (Gegenbaur, Field, Ebner, Klaatsch, 
Schauinsland) believe it to originate l)y the metamorphosis of actual 
notochordal cells, probably cells of the notochordal epithelium. In 
spite of a possibly greater volume of evidence supporting the latter 
view it is difficult to avoid the impression that the former has in its 
favour the balance of a priori probability. 

The l\eptiles are commonly regarded %s the least specialized of the 
three subdivisions of the Amniota and it may therefore be con- 
venient to let them form the basis of our description. Schauinsland^s 
work may be referred to for more minute detail. 

The sclerotome tissue grows actively and comes to be specially 
concentrated immediately round the notochord to form the peri- 
chordal layer. »This layer is at first — in accordance with its origin 
from the sclerotomes — segmented (Fig. 152, A, scl) but the original 
segmentation soon disappears so that it forms a perfectly continuous 
investment to the notochord. A secondary segmentation now 
becomes visible in as much as the perichordal layer is decidedly 
thicker in a ])osition corresponding to the middle of each original 
segment. Tht^se thickenings mark it off into a series of reel-shaped 
pieces each of which is a primary vertebral body (Fig. 152, B and C, 
p.vj)). It will be understood that the hinder half of each primary 
vertebral body is derived from the front half of a sclerotome while 
the front half of the same primary vertebral body is derived from 
the posterior half of the next sclerotome in a headward direction. 

In other words each primary vertebral body is formed from the 
adjoining halves of two original segments, and as a result of this the 
primary vertebral bodies necessarily alternate in position with the 
myotomes, each myotome running from about the level of the middle 
of one primary vertebral body to a level about the middle of the next 
in the series (Fig. 152, B). 

The portions of the sclerotomes lying outside the perichordal 
layer undergo fusion also. This outer part of the sclerotome bulges out 
between the myotomes while it extends dorsalwards so as to arch 
over the spinal cord. It is in the wall of the tunnel so formed that 
the neural arch-elements make their appearance while the sclerotome 
tissue ventral to them takes part in the formation of the body of the 
definitive vertebra. The superficial part of the vertebral body arising 
in this way from sclerotome tissue outside the perichordal layer 
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(Eig. 152, C, S) is best developed laterally (Sphenodon) though it 
extends as a thinner layer over both the dorsal and ventral sides of 
the ])oricliordal layer. Eviuitiially ehondrificaLion takes place and the 
ve,rte})ral body, derived partly from perichordal and partly from 
sclerotome tissue lying outside and continuous with the neural arch 
portion, beconies converted into a mass of cartilage in which the 
only (diui to its compound origin is the somewhat Ilattoned shape of 
the cartilage cells in the inner part derived from the perichordal 
layer (Fig. 152, C, p,v.b). 

During the development of the vertebral centra the notochord 
bocoiiK'.s constricted across much as in Urodeles. A complete 
septum of notochordal cartilage is formed aciross the middle of each 



Fig. 152. — Diagram illustrating the mode of development of the vertebral centra in a 
Reptile .'IS s(>eri in hoilzontal section.^. (Based mainly on Schaninsland’s figures of 
Sphenix/nv, U)06.) 

my, myotonif ; V, iiotoclioid : p.r.h, primary vcrlflu-al liody ; >, siijxMlicial poitioii of taMilriiiti 
ari.Hing outsifli* ix-iichoiflal layer; s.;/, spinal ^••anglioii ; si'leioionie ; r, blood-ve.ssel. in (:oni|>;irin,a 
the .segin>-iit.il ivlations of A and 13 On* mt.(*ise;^TnrnUil blood'V«*s.s»;ls (r) form u.sefiil laiidinaik.s. 

vertebra in Sphenodon and in the Lacertilia. In the ordinary 
Lizards this appears to arise as a ring-shaped ingrowth of cartilage 
which constricts the notochord, pushing the primary sheath in front 
of it (Gadow, 1897) while in Sphenodon and also in the Geckos the 
cartilage makes its appearance internal to the notochordal sheath 
(Howes and Swinnerton, 1901). It may be suspected that in the 
latter case immigrant cartilage cells have made their way through 
the notochordal sheath though this has not so far been demonstrated. 

Ribs. — The ribs are long cartilaginous projections from the 
vertebrae which run outwards and ventrally in the substance of the 
myosepta and serve to support and strengthen the wall of the 
splanchnocoele. As Goette (1878, 1879). first showed, there are 
included under the name "‘ribs” two morphologically different 
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structures, which may be distinguished by the names dorsal or upper 
ribs and ventral or lower ribs. 

In PolypteruH both sets of ribs are well developed — the dorsal 
ones larger towards the head, the ventral larger towards tlie tail. 
In other vertebrates the rule is that only one set is developed, 
though the other may be represented by morti or less distinct rudi- 
ments or vestiges. Thus in Actinopterygian ganoids, Teleosts and 
Dipnoans the ribs are ventral ribs while in Elasmobranchs, Amphibians 
and Amiiiotes they are dorsal ribs.^ 

Both types are associated with the myosepta but whereas the 
dorsal ribs lie at the level of the horizontal septum which divides 
the lateral musculature into a dorsal and a ventral half, the ventral 
ribs, on the other hand, lie along the peritoneal edge of tlie myo- 
septum where it abuts on the lining of the splanchnocoele. 

Probably both sets of ribs are to be interpreted morphologically 
as outgrowths from the vertebrae 9-nd the balance of evidence appears 
to favour the view that both are fundameai tally outgrowths from the 
series of haemal arch-elements. 

Ventral Ribs. — This is clearly the cas(', with the ventral ribs 
which are simply the ventral prolongations of the haemal arch- 
elements, frequently jointed off from the basal stump of the arch 
(transverse process) by the conversion of a thin layer of the cartilage 
into fibrillar material. In the skeleton of a Lung -fish, a Grosso- 
pte>rygian, or an Actino])terygian the ribs are seen to form a perfectly 
continuous series with the haemal arches of the tail region. 

Dorsal Ribs. — The nature of the dorsal ribs tends to be ol>scured 
by the fact that their point of attachment to the vertebra shows 
much variation e,g. they may a])pear to arise not from the haemal 
but from the neural arch. That we have to do here with a secondary 
shifting in a dorsal direction is indicated by various considerations. 
Amongst the Rays it can sometimes bo seen that the ribs towards 
the head end of the series l)ecome more and more displaced dorsally, 
so that they come to project from the neural arch. Then it will 
be rememl)ered that in various fishes the haemal arch -element 
becomes divided into a ventral part (haemal process) and a dorsal 
part which latter carries the rib and may undergo a considerable 
displacement in a dorsal direction. 

In Urodele Amphibians Goeppert has shown that the apparent 
attachment of the rib to the neural arch has come about in a some- 
what complicated fashion as illustrated by Fig. 153. The most 
nearly primitive condition is that shown in the larva of such a 
perennibranchiate form as Necturus (Fig. 153, A). Here the haemal 
arch -element (h,a) sends off a strong outgrowth (r.&), the ‘‘rib- 
bearer,” which passes in a dorsal direction closely applied to the 

^ Distinct traces of dorsal ribs occur in various Teleosts, e.g, Salmonids and 
Clupeids. The numerous little bones found in the myosepta of various Teleosts in 
addition to the true ribs are probably to be looked on as independent and secondarily 
developed “ tendon bones. ” 
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surface of tlie neural arch, from which however it is marked off 
by a thin fenestrated layer of bone (b). It will be seen from the 
diagram that the bases of the neural and haemal arches and the 
base of tlic rib-bearer enclose a space through which runs the vertebral 
artery (v.a). The haemal arch-element passes horizontally outwards 

beyond the base of the rib-bearer and the 
rib itself forms merely a prolongation 
» of the haemal arch-element, becoming 

k segmented off from its proximal portion 

C* transverse process *') by tlie de - 

velopmeiit of an intercalary zone of 
fibrillar joint tissue. A little way out 
from its base the rib grows out into a 
\ / projection which is directed dorsally 

andutowards the median plane. This 
dorstl process is prolonged into a liga- 
rh ment which is attached at its end to 

^ ^ bony tissue developed on 

outer side of the ril)-bearer and 
indicated in the diagram by the dia- 
^ shading. 

larva of Salamandra mam- 
losa the condition is found which is 
/ / illustrated by Fig. 153, B. The most 

( i«j ' important difference from the condition 

\ I seen in JHecturus is that tjie basal 

part of the haemal arch-element has 
become greatly reduced, and is now 
o ucL^ attached to the notochordal sheath 

merely by a thin thread of bone, 
‘'rfrib The rib-bearer grows out from the 

according to Goeppert (1896). haemal arch-element as before but it 
A, trunk vetubn. of Ae,t„r» larva ; B. is. shorter and is more completely fused 

trunk vertebra of Satamaiidra macMlosa With the nOUral arch. The dorsal 

larva; c, trunk vertebra of 7Vifo7ta;7«.sfWs proccss of the rib has increased in 

h.a*, haemal process; N, notochord; n.a, Strength. and nOW CXtcnds right to the 

nourai areh; r, rib: r.b, rib- bearer; (, dorsal end of the rib-bearer and is 

firmly attached to it, so that the rib 
proaents bone.] has assuuied an obvious double-headed 

character with a practically equally 
strong dorsal and ventral attachment through the substance of the 
rib-bearer to the neural arch. 




Fia. 153. — Illustrating the attachment 
of rib to vertebra in the Urodela 
according to Goeppert (1896). 

A, trunk vei-tebra of Nedurus larva ; B, 


Finally in the larva of Triton alpestris the condition is found 
which is illustrated by Fig. 153, C. The original basal part of the 
haemal arch-element which lay ventral to the vertebral artery has 
disappeared, so far as cartilage is concerned, its place being taken 
by a thin thread of bone. The rib-beai:er is shorter and stouter 
than in Salamandra and its fusion with the neural arch still more 
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complete.* The double-headed rib has all the appearance now of 
simply articulating with a massive projection of the outer side of 
the neural arch : its original connexion with the haemal arch would 
never be suspected. 

The question naturally arises whether in other Amphibians in 
which the transverse process and rib projects from the neural arch, 
the dorsalward shifting has come about in the same manner as is 
apparently the case in Urodeles. The probabilities appear to be 
against this. In the remaining two groups of Amphibia — the 
Anura and the Gymnophiona — the transverse process, though it 
springs from the neural arch, lies still Ventral to the vertebral 
artery, which suggests that there has taken place here a simple 
shifting dorsalward of the whole of the haemal arch carrying the 
rib, including its basal portion. 

In the case of the Amniota, Schone (1902) has carefully investi- 
gated the development of Reptiles and has failed to find anything 
corresponding to the rib-bearer of Urodeles. In all probability 
here as in Anura there has taken place a simple dorsal movement 
of the rib and transverse process. 

The Amniote rib appears to arise generally in continuity with 
the anterior half vertebra (a) i.e. from material derived from the 
posterior half of the sclerotome. In the case of S'^fhenodon 
(Schauinsland) the sacral and usually the caudal ribs, on the other 
hand, appear to contain material derived from both halves of the 
vertebra, the ribs being in these regions much broader than they 
are elsewhere and marked by a longitudinal groove indicating their 
double origin. In the last vertebrae of the tail these may give 
rise to two separate transverse processes attached to each side of 
the vertebra tipped eacli one by a small rib-rudiment. 

The uncinate processes on the ribs of certain Reptiles and Birds 
arise as independent centres of chondrification. They may later 
on ossify and fuse completely with the rib (most Birds) or they 
may never show complete fusion {Apteryx^ Sphenodon). In Sphenodon 
they become simply calcified without undergoing true ossification 
(Schauinsland). 

Sternum. — The sternum of the Amniota arises typically by the 
fusion together of the ventral ends of a number of the anterior rib- 
rudiments into a continuous plate on each side. The two lateral 
plates so formed undergo fusion across the mesial plane to form 
the definitive unpaired sternum, a plate of cartilage still continuous 
with the ribs. Eventually the sternum becomes segmented off from 
the ribs and may become calcified by the deposition of limy particles 
in the intercellular matrix (Reptiles) or replaced by bone (Birds). 

In Amphibia also the sternum arises by the fusion together of 
two longitudinal bands of cartilage but no connexion can be traced 
between these and the ribs. This peculiarity, as compared with the 
Amniota, is apparently to be correlated with the comparatively short 
extension of the ribs in a ventral direction which is characteristic 

VOL. II X 
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of this group of Vertebrates. In the Fishes the sternum has not 
yet made its appearance. 

Skull. — The skull is a mass of condensed and strengthened 
mesenchyme serving essentially to support and protect the organs 
of the head. It protects the brain and sense organs : and it forms 
a support and framework for the masticatory and other apparatus 
connected with the mouth and pharynx. In correlation with this 
its characteristics in detail are secondary to characters of the brain 
and other organs. 

The skeletonization of the mesenchyme does not take place 
continuously but commences in irregular patches which gradually 
spread and eventually join together. Though there is frequently 
considerable agreement l3L*tween didcrent Vertebrates in the position 
of the centres of skeleton formation in the head there are in other 
.oases c([ually well-marked variations between forms known to be 
phylogeneticially closely related. It is as a rule impossible to say 
definitely whether or not the first appearance of skeleton at 
particular points is of phylogenetic significance or is on the other 
hand related merely to existing arrangements of the adult. 

Under the circumstances all that will be attempted here is a 
short sketch of the general features of cranial development without 
entering at all into minute detail. For a full and detailed 
description reference should be made to the admirable work of 
Gaupp (1906). 

As has already been indicated there is a marked tendency for the 
arch - elements to undergo fusion towards the head end, the axial 
skeleton being necessarily rigid instead of flexible in the brain region. 
Eventually towards the front end of the series both neural arches 
and vertebral centra become completely fused together to form part 
of the skull. 

The skull consists in its simplest form primarily of a chondro- 
oranium — a trough of cartilage, the cavity of which is occupied by 
the brain and more or less open on its dorsal side. Somewhere 
about the middle of the floor of the chondrocranium there exists 
a recess in which rests the infundibulum of the brain, and the 
portion of cranial floor lying behind this is distinguished by having 
the notochord embedded in it — this organ having its anterior limit 
just behind the tip of the infundibulum. We are thus brought 
into touch with a deep-seated distinction between the posterior or 
epichordal (chordal — Kolliker) region of the cranium and the anterior 
or prechordal (Kolliker). We are probably justified in regarding 
the epichordal region of the cranium as being morphologically a 
metamorphosed portion of vertebral column in which the processes 
of fusion, already indicated as frequently occurring in the anterior 
region, have attained to their maximum. As will be explained later 
the process of incorporation of a few vertebrae (the number varying 
in different groups) into the hinder end- of the cranium can still be 
observed in ontogeny and it is probable that during the contemporary 
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evolution of some of the lower Vertebrates (Elasmobranchs, 
Sturgeons) there is still going on a process of spreading backwards 
of the hinder limits of the skull with the incorporation into it of 
additional vertebrae. 

As regards the evolutionary origin of the prechordal part of the 
cranium we have so far no clue. 

The primary cartilaginous cranium does not remain by itself in 
any Vertebrate. There become inseparably fused with it the cartilagin- 
ous capsules which surround and protect the nose (olfactory capsule) 
and the ear (otic or auditory capsule). Cartilage may also develop 
in the sclerotic of the eyeball but owing to mobility of the eyeball 
being necessitated by its having to be turned towards the direction 
from which impressions are received, the cartilage in this case does 
not undergo fusion with the chondrocranium. 

There are also associated with the cranium, and more or less 
closely connected with it, the series of hoop-like cartilages of the 
visceral arches ^ and finally in many of the subdivisions of the 
Vertebrata important bony elements become added on to the chondro- 
cranium. The description of the development of the skull will 
therefore fall naturally into three sections : (1) The Chondrocranium 
including the sense capsules, (2) The Visceral Arches, and (3) The 
Bony Skull. 

The Chondrocuanium. — The chondrocranium shows many 
differences in detail in the various groups of Vertebrates. The 
epichordal portion commonly makes its appearance as a pair of rods 
of cartilage — the parachordal cartilages — lying one on each side of 
the front part of the notochord. The prechordal portion similarly 
takes its origin in a pair of trabeculae which lie dorsal to the buccal 
cavity ou each side of the infundibulum. Important differences are 
seen in' the relations of these primary cranial cartilages in different 
members of the Vertebrata. Thus in Elasmobranchs, Ganoids, 
Teleosts, Eeptiles and Birds the trabeculae are at first quite isolated 
from the parachordals while in Lampreys, Amphibians and Lung- 
fishes they are continued at their hind ends into the parachordals 
(Sewertzoff). 

Again in many Vertebrates, apparently in correlation with the 
great development of the eyes in early developmental stages, the 
cranial cavity no longer extends forwards between the eyes. Its 
walls have come together to form an interorbital septum and fore- 
shadowing this, the trabeculae are closely approximated or even fused 
in the median line. Gaupp applies the term tropibasic to such a 
type of cranium and contrasts it with the platybasic type in which 

^ In the neighbourhood of the margin of the mouth there frequently develop in 
the lower Vertebrates (Fishes and Amphibians) isolated pieces of cartilage (labial 
cartilages). These are sometimes termed the precranial skeleton, and various specu- 
lations have been made as to their possible evolutionary significance. Up to the 
present there appears to be no convincing evidence that they are other than mere 
secondary developments and consequently they will not be referred to further in this 
book. 
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the cranial cavity still extends forwards hetweon the eyes and the 
trabeculae retain their primitive parallel position some distance apart. 
Tlie skull in aedinopterygian Ganoids, Teleosts, Amniotes and certain 
Elasmobranchs develops after the tropibasic type while in Amphibians, 
Lun^-fishes, Crossopkirygians and some Elasmobranchs it retains the 
platybasic condition. 

As the platybasic type of craniiuii is admittedly the more primitive 
we shall deal with it first and will take as our example the cranium, 
of the Lung-fishes Le 2 ndosiren and Protojiterus as described ))y Agar 
(1906). 

Development op Chondhocranium in and Proto- 

PTRiW^i . — ^Tho first rudiments of cranium become apparent about 
stage 31 in the form of a longitud'nially situated condensation of 
mesenchyme — the rudiment of the trabecula— lying upon each side 
beneath the thalamencephalon and mesencephalon. At its front 
end the tral)ecula rapidly extends dorsalwards to form a vertical 
plate of prochondral tissue lying against the side wall of the thalam- 
encephalon, and terminating in front against the optic nerve. 
The dorsal portion of this plate, just internal to the deep ophthalmic 
nerve, is the orbito-temporal process (Fig. 155, A, oJ). From the 
outer surface of the trabecula, just in front of the main portion of 
the trigeminal nerve, there projects outwards a horizontal shelf of 
cartilage (Fig. 155, A, g.r). This is the rudiment of the portion of 
cranium which contains the ganglia belonging to the Trigeminal 
and Facial nerves (Gasserian recess, Bridge). The cranial rudiment 
becomes prolonged backwards, the backward prolongation represent- 
ing the parachordal cartilage of meroblastic Vertebrates. 

This parachordal rudiment lies on each side of the front portion 
of the notochord but, unlike what is more usual in other Vertebrates, it 
is separated from the notochord by a considerable space (Fig. 154, A). 
The cranial rudiment so far described gradually becomes chondrified. 
About this time there appears a condensation of mesenchyme round 
the outer side of the otocyst : this is the outer wall of the auditory 
capsule (Fig. 154, A, a,c). A Uttle later than the stage mentioned 
a knob of cartilage begins to develop on each side of the notochord 
at the level of the septum between metotic myotomes IIT and IV. 
This is an enlarged and precociously developed neural arch which, 
becoming, as will be seen presently, incorporated in the skull, is 
known as the occipital arch. The base of this spreads forwards 
along the dorsolateral surface of the notochord to form the occipital 
plate (Figs. 154 and 155, B, o,p). 

By stage 34 the chondrocranium has reached the condition 
shown in Figs. 154 and 155, B. The trabeculo-parachordal cartilage 
has spread outwards and has become continuous with the rudiment 
of the auditory capsule so that the greater part of the lateral portion 
of the definitive chondrocranium is now laid down in cartilage. 
The two trabeculae have extended forwards, converging towards 
one another and passing in front into an unpaired mass of cartilage 
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lying between the olfactory organs — the internasal septum {in.s). 
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The floor of the cranium has made little progress, its position being, 
for the most part, occupied by a large basicranial fontanelle. 
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Posteriorly the occipital plates have spread forwards but arc still 
separated by a distinct space from the true cliondrocraniuni. The 
precociously developed occipital arches (ocm) have reached a large 
size and the pair of corresponding ribs — the occipital ribs (oc.r) — 
which arc so characteristic a feature of the Dipnoan skull have also 
made their appearance. 

In the next stage figured (Fig. lo4, C) the occipital plates have 
become continuous with the parachordal cartilages forming a broad 
basilar plate (l.p) in which is embedded the notochord, except its 
tip which is still to be seen projecting freely into the basicranial 
fontanelle but whi(di later on disappears. The side wall is extending 
dorsalwards and has enclosed the roots of the trigeminal and facial 
nerves, forming the outer wall of the Gasserian recess. Further 
forwards the front part of the basicranial fontanelle has become in 
great part obliterated by cartilage continuous laterally with the 
anterior extensions of the trabeculae. The floor of the cranium is 
still deficient except anteriorly and posteriorly. Laterally a long 
antorbital process (ao.p) has grown out from the dorsal edge of 
the trabecula,, passing forwards into the upper lip. 

The olfactory organ has by this stage become enclosed in a char- 
acteristic olfactory capsule. From the anterior end of the internasal 
septum a horn-like outgrowth spreads outwards and backwards to 
form the ventral edge of the capsule, meeting posteriorly an independ- 
ently developed subnasal cartilage (Fig. 155, C, s,nx). This horn-lik(i 
cartilage is met by four cartilaginous outgrowths from the dorsal side 
of the internasal septum which arch forwards and outwards over the 
olfactory organ. The roof of the olfactory capsule owing to this mode 
of origin has a characteristic fenestrated appearance. Between and in 
front of the olfactory capsules the internasal septum comes to project 
forwards slightly as the prenasal cartilage (Fig. 154, C, 2m.cy 

In the last stage figured (Fig. 155, C) the chondrocranium has 
reached practically the condition of the adult. The occipital arches 
have extended dorsally so as to fuse, on the one hand, with one 
another to form the median supraoccipital ridge, and, on the other, 
with the auditory capsule. A horizontal shelf i of cartilage has 
grown outwards from the side wall of the cranium and quadrate 
cartilage (see below) enclosing a space (F.O) in which lies Pinkus*s 
organ (see p. 133). The dorsal portion of the internasal septum 
extends backwards slightly as the mesethmoid cartilage (me), 

^ When investigating the development of Lepidosiren in South America in 1896 I 
was struck by the fact that badly macerated skeletons of about this stage, with the 
lower jaw and other cartilaginous arches detached, as is commonly the case, and with 
the olfactory capsule frayea out at its edge, presented a remarkable resemblance to 
the remains of the curious little “lamprey" Palaeospondylus described by Traquair 
(1893). The resemblance was such as tO' leave little doubt in my mind that Palaeo- 
spondylus is really a Dipnoan — either larval or an adult form of small size and 
primitive structure. This conclusion is supported independently by the investiga- 
tions of W. and I. Sollas (1903) who conclude that Palaeospondylus is an Amphibian. 
Any one without practical knowledge of young Lung-fishes would quite naturally 
suppose their imperfect remains to be those of young Amphibians. 
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Fig. 155. — Illustrating the development of the chondrocraiiiuui in Lun{<-tishes. 

(After Agar, 1906.) 

A, Protopteriuf, stage 31 ; 13, Lepidasvren, stage 34 ; C, Lepidosiren, stage 38. (i.<\ aiitiitory capsule ; 
g.r, floor of Gasserian recess; Hy, hyoid arch; i.o, interopercular ; tnesethnioid ; M, mandibular 
nrcli ; N, notocliord ; o, opercular ; oc.a, occipital arch ; oc.r, occipital rib ; o.p, occipital plate ; o.t, 
orbito-teiiiporal ; p.fj, pectonil girdle; P.O. ismition of Pinkus’s organ ; p.q, palatoqu.‘nlraf,»‘ ; Q, (piad- 
ratti ; s,n.c, subnasul cartilage ; I, llrsl, bijinchial arch ; tIT, tnramen fur Oculomotor ; V, VI b loi ainina 
for Trigeminal and Facial. 
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In the case of the young Protopterus the cartilage goes on 
extending considerably with growth. In the region of the auditory 
capsule it spreads dorsalwards and reaches the middle line so as" 
completely to roof in the cranial cavity at this level. Further 
forwards in the region of the Gasserian recess the side wall of the 
cranium also extends dorsalwards, though in this region there 
remains a wide deficiency in the cartilaginous roof. 

In Lepidodren tlie increase in cartilage is less marked, in fact 
the chondrocraniiim of the adult remains in many respects in the 
sanui condition as that of the larval Protopterus. 

The Dipnoan chondrocranium obviously belongs to that type in 
which the primary basal (iartilages of the skull are continuous on each 
side — almost or quite from the beginning, the separation into distinct 
trabecular and ])arachordal portions, if visible! at all, being confined 
to a v(!ry brief period, and in which the cranial cavity extends 
forwards between the orbits (platybasic type). Seeing that a similar 
type of chondrocranium occurs in the majority of the holoblastic 
lower Vertebrates the probability is that it represents a more nearly 
primitive condition than th(! tropibasic type, with parachordal separate 
from trabecula, which is more usual in the meroblastic vertebrates. 

Development of the Chondrockanium in Elasmobranchs. — 
As the chondrocranium has for its main function the support and 
protection of the brain, and develops in close relation with it, it will 
be of interest to compare with the development of the Dipnoau cranium 
that of one of the meroblastic Vertebrates in which the brain is modified 
in early stages by a greatly developed cerebral flexure. The Elasmo- 
branchs are admittedly the most nearly primitive of such forms and 
may therefore most suitably be taken as the example. 

Here {Pristiur^is and Acanthias — Sewertzoff, 1899) the first indica- 
tions of skull development make their appearance about stage 25 
(see Chap. XI.), as a concentration of mesenchyme on each side of the 
notochord about the level of the otocyst. This spreads, headwards 
and tailwards, as a parachordal strand of prechondral tissue, extend- 
ing anteriorly as far as the Facial nerve and continuous posteriorly 
with the rudiment of the vertebral column. As the parachordal plate 
takes definite form it develops in its occipital portion segmentally 
arranged rounded swellings which project dorsally between the nerve- 
roots and correspond in position with the intermuscular septa. 

The prochondral parachordal plates gradually become chondrified 
and at the same time they extend outwards and dorsalwards to form 
the basilar plate. As they do so the metameric projections flatten 
out and disappear in the anterior portion while posteriorly they become 
more pronounced, growing up dorsally between the nerve-roots and 
finally meeting over the roots so as to enclose them in distinct foramina. 
In the region behind the definitive skull the swellings in question do not 
fuse but develop into discrete arch-elements. The last of the swellings 
to be included in the skull would appear, to be, as a rule, in Sharks 
^nd Dog-fish that betw^a metotic mjrotomes 7 and 8 (Braus, 1899) 
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though in all probability variation occurs as between different genera 
and species and possibly even between individuals of the same species. 

The trabeculae are strikingly different in their relations during 
early stages from those of the Dipnoan. Instead of being continuous 
with the parachordals they are at first separated from them by a 
wide gap in which appears on each side a small nodule of cartilage 
the Polar cartilage (van Wijhe, 1905). Further the long axes of 
trabeculae and parachordals instead of being in line are practically 
at right angles to one another. It is probable that both of these 
peculiarities are to be associated with the greatly developed cerebral 
flexure. The fore-brain has as already described been bent down- 
wards into a kind of retort shape, the floor of the thalamencephalon 
coming to face in a tailward direction. As the thalamencephalic lloor 
has undergone this 
displacement the tra- 
beculae have been 
carried with it, so as 
to assume a practi- 
cally dorsi ventral 
direction, and this 
same movement has 
probably brought 
about the severance 
of their original con- 
tinuity with the para- 
chordals. It will be 



noticed from Fig. 156 
that the displacement 
has gone even further 
than has been indi- 


Fio. 156. — Chondrocraniuni and visceral arch skeleton of 
an embryo of Acanthi(is. (After Sewertzoif, 1899.) 

auditory capsule ; 1 )^, briiuclual arches ; //, hyoid ; Jif, 

mandibular arch ; orbito-teinporal ; parachoulnl ; t i ab'’cula. 


cated so far, for the 

trabecula has been translated bodily in a tailward direction so that 
it lies in a plane considerably posterior to the level of the anterior 
end of the parachordals. 

At tlie front end of the parachordal a plate of cartilage (Fig. 
156, o,t) develops in the side wall of the cranial cavity correspond- 
ing generally with the orbito-temporal plate of the Lung-fish (Ali- 
sphenoid plate, Sewert>5off ; Sphenolateral, Gaupp). This is described 
by van Wijhe as being an outgrowth from the parachordal, while 
Sewertzoff states that it is at first distinct. 


The auditory cax)sule originates according to Sewertzoff as a 
simple outgrowth from the parachordal which gradually spreads 
outwards and dorsalwards round the otocyst, while according to van 
Wijhe the first trace of cartilage is on the outer side of the otocyst 
and is independent. 

The cartilage belonging to the various elements which have been 
mentioned spreads outwards from each till they form a continuous 
trough -like chondrocranium. The trabeculae become continuous 
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with one another first towards their morphologically anterior ends — 
a vacuity persisting for a time beneath the infundibulum. As might 
be inferred from tlie study of Fig. 54 (p. 93), which shows how the 
fioor of the thalameneephalon gradually assumes its definitive 
horizontal position, the trabecular portion of the cranial floor pari 
passu swings forwards and comes to be more nearly in line with the 
parachordal portion. The displacement of the trabeculae which we 
have associated with the exaggerated cerebral flexure is then a 
temporary phenomenon which tends to become corrected during 
subsequent development. The cartilage formed by the fusion of the 
anterior ends of the trabeculae becomes prolonged forwards between 
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Fig. 157. — Diagrams illustrating the early development of the chondrocronium of Birds. 

(Based on figures by Sonies, 1907.) 

A, Chick, 11 ram. ; B, Duck, 13 min. ; C, Duck, 15 mm. ; D, Duck, 14 mm. ; K, Cliick, 12 mm. 
a.c, auditory capsule ; (ur, acrochonJal cartilage ; interorbital septum ; mo, mesotic cartilage ; n.a, 
neural arch ; p, polar cartilage ; p./, pituitary foramen ; p.b./, posterior basicranial fontsnelle ; p.c, 
parachordal ; tr, trabecula. 

the olfactory organs as a rod of cartilage, the rostral cartilage, which 
represents the ventral edge of the interiiasal septum. 

The outer wall of the olfactory capsule appears as an, at first 
independent, piece of cartilage on the anterolateral side of the 
olfactory organ which gradually spreads round the organ in question 
and becomes continuous with the rest of the cranium. 

It is unnecessary to follow out in detail the modelling of the 
definitive cranium but it should be noticed that the cranial cavity 
gradually becomes' roofed in by the upgrowth of its side walls, and 
that, in some cases at least {Pristiurus), this roofing-in process 
becomes completed first in the region between the auditory capsules. 
This fact is of interest when correlated with the persistence of this 
portion of the chondrocranial roof in Protopterus — suggesting that 
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this is probably the most archaic portion of the cranial roof of the 
Vertebrate. At the same time the possibility must not be lost 
sight of that instead of being of ancestral significance this feature 
may be associated merely with particular activity of cartilage- 
formation in the region of the otocyst, connected with the need of 
protecting that superficially placed organ of sense. 

Devei.opment of the Chondrockanium in Birds. — According to 
Sonies (1907) the first cartilage to make its appearance is an unpaired 
plate arranged in a frontal plane and surrounding the notochord 
at its highest point in the cerebral or mesencephalic flexure. Sonies 
terms this (Fig. 157, cicr) the acrochordal cartilage and states that 
it makes its appearance in the 5-day embryo of the chick. What 
appears to correspond to it in Apteryx is described by T. J. Parker 
as the prochordal cartilage, though in this case it lies quite, anterior 
to tlui notochord. Very soon after the acrochordal cartilage, the 
parachordal makes its appearance — ensheathing the notochord. As 
this is thickest laterally and very tjhin ventrally and especially 
dorsally (where indeed it may be absent) it presents when viewed as 
a transparency from the dorsal or ventral side a misleading paired 
appearance. In Apteryx however the parachordals have apparently 
retained the actual paired condition. 

For a time the parachordal and acrochordal cartilages are 
separated by a wide gap but later (11-12 mm.) this becomes filled in 
by the development of the paired elongated mesotic (basiotic) 
cartilages (Fig. 157, B, mo). In the Duck these are at first 
independent, but in the Chick they appear to be, even at the time of 
their first appearance as cartilage, continuous with the parachordals. 
Extending forwards they become continuous with the acrochordal, 
bounding upon their mesial side a space in which no cartilage is 
present — the posterior basicranial fontanelle (Fig. 157, E, p*h.f), 
Postero-externally tlie mesotic cartilage fits round the lagena, form- 
ing the rudiment of the cochlear part of the auditory capsule. 

The parachordal cartilage spreads out on each side forming the 
basilar plate of cartilage and in embryos of about 7 days (13-14 mm.) 
two pairs of neural arch-elements make their appearance as lateral 
projections near its posterior end (Fig. 157, E, n,a ) — the posterior, 
situated between the Hypoglossal and the First Cervical nerve, 
developing first. In the Kestrel {Tinnunculus alaudarins) Suschkin 
(1899) found three such occipital arches (Fig. 158, n,a) and Gaupp 
looks upon this as probably the typical number for Birds. 

The acrochordal spreads out and forms a transversely situated 
plate of cartilage. 

The trabeculae appear in the chick embryo of about 11 mm. as 
paired parallel rods of cartilage underlying the fore-brain. Posteriorly 
each passes into a swelling lying lateral to the pituitary body and 
as in the Duck and Starling {Sturnus) this forms at first an inde- 
pendent piece Sonies terms it the polar cartilage. Even in the 
Duck embryo this polar cartilage (Fig. 157, C, p) becomes very soon 
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continuous with the trabecula in front and with the acrochordal 
cartilage behind. The connective tissue between the anterior ends 
of the trabeculae gradually chondrifies in continuity with them in 
both Chick and Duck (Sonies). In the Kestrel Suschkin found a, 
for a time independent, intertrabecular plate of cartilage in this 
position (Fig. 158, itr). This intertrabecular tract of cartilage 
serves to bound anteriorly the fontanelle (Fig. 157, D, jp.f) in which 
tlie pituitary body lies and through which pass the two internal 
carotid arteries. Posteriorly this fontanelle is demarcated from the 
posterior basicranial fontanelle by the acrochordal cartilage later the 
posterior boundary of the sella turcica. It appears to be charactcr- 



Fio. 158. — Early stage in the development of the (ihomlroeraiiiuin of the Knstnd {Tinnuncuhis 
cUmidarivs). A. side view ; B, dorsal view. (Alter Suschkin, 1899.) 

a.c, auditory cupsnlo ; Ur, intertrabecular cartilaf^e ; i>,a, ncunil arihcs ; tr, trabecula ; • 

III, foramen for oculomotor nfu vc. . 


istic of Birds that this dorsum sellae undergoes a considerable 
amount of reduction during later development. 

In Chick embryos of about 12 mm. a patch of cartilage has made 
its appearance external to the otocyst between the lateral and the 
superior (anterior) semicircular canals which gradually spreads 
forming the external wall of the auditory capsule and closely 
moulded to the surface of the canals. This periotic cartilage 
(Fig. 157, E, a.e) is for a time separated by a wide gap from the 
basilar plate but this gap gradually becomes more and more encroached 
upon until reduced to a narrow fissure through which cranial 
nerves IX, X, and XI find their exit. Apart from this fissure tlic 
basal and periotic cartilages become continuous. As the wall of the 
auditory capsule extends dorsally it remains incomplete at two 
points where perforated by the Facial and 'Auditory nerves. 

The roof of the chondrocranium is represented by a quite 
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inconsiderable tectum synoticum, which originates as a pair of 
at first separate cartilaginous rods (Chick 21 mm.). These very 
soon become continuous with one another and with the auditory 
capsule. 

Development of Chondrocranium in General. — The three 
examples of chondrocranial development which have been dealt with 
will suffice to give a general idea of the process with its variations. 
A survey of tlie known facts in Vertebrates generally shows that 
the first rudiments of the chondrocranium consist of paired elongated 
pieces of cartilage (preceded ))y prochondral tissue) lying on each 
side of the mesial plane and on the morphologically ventral side of 
the brain. These rudiments are divisible into a (para)chordal 
portion lying at the side of the notochord, and a prechordal portion 
lying anUu'ior to this. A break in the continuity of the cartilage 
freipiently occurs somewhere about the limit between these regions 
and this had led to the regarding of the portions so separated — 
trabecula in front and parachordal behind as being fundamentally 
distinct morphological elements. As a matter of fact the break, 
when it does occur, appears to vary in position : thus in Fetromyzon 
the “ trabeculae ” extend back for some distance beyond the tip of 
the notochord, so that their hinder parts are parachordal in position. 
In many cases the break is visible only for a very short period, 
while in others {Leyidosiren) there is complete continuity betvreen 
trabecula and parachordal. On the whole it appears justifiable in 
the present state oi' our knowledge to regard the lueak in continuity 
between trabecula and parachordal not as marking a demarcation 
between two originally distinct morphological elements but rather 
as a secondary solution of continuity correlated with exaggerated 
cerebral (mesencephalic) flexure. 

The parachordal cartilage in the case of the Elasmobranchs 
passed backwards by perfectly insensible gradations into the cartilage 
of the vertebral column. In that portion (occijutal region) which 
lies between the hinder limit of the definitive cranium and the 
vagus nerve there appear for a time evidences of segmentation, 
corresponding with that of the vertebral column, and it is therefore 
justifiable to regard this portion of the parachordal cartilage as 
representing a region of fused vertebrae. In the anterior or mesotic 
portion there are no visible metameric swellings but, as the relations 
to the notochord are otherwise identical, it is difficult to refuse a 
homology in this case which is granted in the case of the hinder 
portion. Here again, then, we should be inclined to regard the 
distinction between the mesotic and the occipital portions of the 
parachordal as merely a secondary differentiation in what was once 
a continuous structure or series of structures: in other words we 
should regard the whole of the parachordal region of the cranium as 
representing a modified portion of vertebral column which has been 
absorbed into the cranium. 

The foundations then of the vertebrate chondrocranium are laid 
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in the form of paired basal cartilages which are eventually continuous 
throughout i)arachordal and trabecular regions but which may for a 
time consist of separate portions lying one in front of the other. As 
chondrificatiou spreads from each of these primary elements, they 
become united together in a continuous plate of cartilage, forming 
the floor of the choudrocranium. From this in turn chondrifleation 
spreads upwards to form the side walls and roof, and forwanis into 
the ethmoid and nasal regions. 

To the brain-case so formed there become added the protective 
capsules of tl«i olfactory organ and otocyst. As each of these organs 
is a development of the external skin, we may assume with a con- 
siderable degree of probability that their cartilaginous capsules were 
originally independent of the cranium. 

Any repetition however of this completely independent stage of the 
sense-capsnles in question has apparently become obliterated from 
ontogenetic development. Portions of the sense capsule may arise 
from separate- centres of chondrifleation e.g. in the case of the auditory 
capsule the first rudiment may l)e in the form of an independent 
patch of cartilage in the region of the lateral semicircular canal. 
Even in such cases however the inner portion of the capsule develops 
in Qontinuity with the chondrocranium. Again the Dipnoan arrange- 
ment, where the otic capsule is without any wall upon its mesial 
side so that it takes the form merely of a bulging of the lateral 
cranial wall, is to Ite looked uimn as secondary. 

Skeleton op the Visceral Arches.— The anterior portion of 
the alimentary canal forms a tube leading from the mouth back 
underneath the cranium, its lateral walls perforated, and therefore 
weakened, by the visceral clefts. The coelomic space being no longer 
present in this region somatopleure and splanchnopleure are in 
continuity, a continuous mass of mesenchyme extending from ectoderm 
to endoderm. This mass of tissue is divided by the clefts into 
the series of visceral arches and each of these is characteristically 
strengthened by a tract of tissue in its interior undergoing con- 
densation and chondrifleation to form half-hoop shaped cartilaginous 
arches. These arches are named according to the mesenchymatous 
arch in which they he— Mandibular (I), Hyoid (II) and First 
branchial (III), Second branchial (IV) and so on. 

The skeletal branchial arches differ in number in different verte- 
brates, just as do the corresponding mesenchymatous arches (see p. 
153). in the Lamprey,' which probably in this respect shows the most 
nearly primitive arrangement, the two half-hoops of a pair become con- 
tinuous with one another ventraUy. In the gill-breathing Ashes the 
hoop typically becomes divided by joints into four segments on each 
side, with a median ventral copula — no doubt an adaptive arrange- 
ment to facilitate the movements of respiration. Where branchial 
respiration is reduced the arch has reverted to its primitive un- 

^ There is in the writer’s opinion no sufficient evidence to doubt that the visceral 
skeleton of Cyclostomes is homologous with that of Gnathostomes. 
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segmented condition {Lejpidosireriy Amniota) and no trace of segmenta- 
tion appears during ontogeny. 

In Elasmobraiichs (l3ohrn, 1884) cliondrification begins on each 
side and then spreads dorsally and ventrally. Segmentation takes 
place first into a dorsal and ventral half and later each of these 
segments again. The gill rays develop independently of the hoop 
and only come into contact with it later. 

The hyoid arch corresponds closely with the branchial arches in 
its mode of development. 

The arches so far dealt with — branchial and hyoid — having to 
do primarily with the function of branchial respiration show their 
typical development in Fishes. With the disappearance of this func- 
tion they become degenerate. This degeneration makes itself manifest 
in (1) reduction of segmentation, (2) tendency to fusion between 
successive arches and (3) reduction in number from behind forwards. 

Thus in a I^ewt four cartilaginous branchial arches make their 
appearance but they are for a considerable period continuous dorsally 
and ventrally with their neighbours in the series, and they develop 
only one joint upon each side i.e. the half-hoop consists of two segments 
instead of four. In a Lizard only two cartilaginous branchial arches 
make their appearance, and in a Bird only one. 

The hyoid and the anterior branchial arches have probably been 
saved from complete disappearance in the higher Vertebrate by the 
fact that they have taken on important functions in connexion 
with the tongue and have become specialized in accordance therewith. 
Thus in the case of the frog tadpole there is found, when the 
branchial apparatus is at the height of its development, a continuous 
cartilaginous hyobranchial skeleton, in which may be recognized 
parts corresi)onding to hyoid arches, copula between these, and 
4 pairs of branchial arches continuous ventrally. At the time 
of metamorphosis this becomes greatly modified to give the adult 
condition (Gaupp, 1894): the mid- ventral portions become greatly 
expanded to form a flattened plate — the so-called “ body of the 
hyoid'': the hyoid arch becomes an elongated slender rod which 
serves to suspend the apparatus from the skull : the branchial arches 
disappear except the ventral end of the second which persists as a 
stump (*' Postero-median process "). 

Mandibular Arch. — The usually accepted idea of the mandibular 
arch is to regard it as a half-hoop shaped cartilage resembling the 
other arches, to which is added a forwardly projecting outgrowth — 
the palato-pterygoid bar — which forms the primitive upper jaw 
skeleton. In actual ontogeny there is always a less or greater 
amount of departure from this general scheme. 

In the Amphibians and Lung-fishes the hoop-like character of 
the main portion of the arch has been most completely retained. 
Here (Fig. 155, A) the arch develops on each side as a curved bar 
of cartilage — a mid-ventral copula having been detected in certain 
oases. The cartilage soon becomes completely continuous at its 
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upper end with the chondrocranium and its dorsal end becomes 
segmented off, as the palato-quadrate cartilage, from the larger 
ventral portion — Meckel’s cartilage — which forms the primitive 
skeleton of the lower jaw. 

In the animals mentioned the lower jaw remains throughout life 
connected with the cranium through the dorsal portion of the original 
arch. This must be looked on as in all probability the primitive 
mode of attachment of lower jaw to skull and such skulls may there- 
fore be termed protostylic.^ 

Both in Lung-fishes and Urodele amphibians the palato-pterygoid 
process is much reduced. In Urodeles it makes its appearance only 
at a late stage of development and is of comparatively small size. 
In Lepidosifen and Pvotopterus it has become eliminated almost 
entirely from development, being represented for a short time by a 
slight condensation of tissue which never becomes chondrified. This 
is probably to be interpreted as a modificiation of development 
induced by the precocious development of the bony skeleton of the 
upper jaw which in the forms mentioned replaces functionally the 
originally cartilaginous skeleton. 

The Elasmobranch fishes do not exhibit this reduction of the 
palato-pterygoid bar for tliis becomes the functional upper jaw. On 
the other hand an important modification of development has taken 
place in correlation with the fact that in these fishes the original 
dorsal end of the mandibular arch has lost its primitive function of 
suspending the jaw, this function having been taken over by the 
enlarged dorsal end of the hyoid arch (Hyostylic type of skull). In 
correlation with this the portion of the mandibular arch lying above 
the pterygoid outgrowth is, all through development, greatly reduced. 
It is apparently represented by the prespiracular cartilage, which 
develops comparatively late. 

The mandibular arch makes its appearance in Acanthias 
(Sewertzoff, 1899) as a C-shaped rod of cartilage lying in the rim of the 
buccal opening on each side (Figs. 156 and 159). The lower half of 
this segments off as Meckel’s cartilage, while the upper half, which 
develops from behind forwards, clearly represents the ])terygo- 
quadrate bar. This becomes continuous with and later articulated 
towards its anterior end with the trabecula — a doubtless secondary 
connexion with the cranium seeing (1) that it arises from the 
anterior and later developed portion of the palato-pterygoid outgrowth 
and (2) that in primitive sharks such as Notidanus, in Lung-fishes, 
and in Urodele amphibians, the attachment of mandibular arch to 
skull is further back in the auditory region—in fact in the region of 
the original dorsal end of the mandibular arch. 

In the lower Vertebrates apart from those mentioned the 
development of the cartilaginous mandibular arch takes place on 

1 Graham Kerr, 1908. Attention is drawn in this paper to the need of an additional 
term to designate the more primitive type of so-called autostylic skull. A similar 
suggestion h«i, however, already been maae by Gregory (1904). 
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similar lines. In the Reptiles and also in Birds the palato-ptery- 
goid outgrowth is again reduced in size — in correlation with the 
fact that in the Tetrapod Vertebrates the tooth-bearing function of 
the original upper jaw or palato-pterygoid bar has been taken over 
by the secondary upper jaw composed of bones such as the maxilla 
and premaxilla. 


nONY OR OSSEOUS SKELETON 

Bone, like cartilage, is a modified connective tissue. In its 
typical form it differs from cartilage in the facts, that its matrix 
yields on being boiled a larger proportion of gelatine, that the 
matrix is rendered rigid by being strongly calcified, and that the 
cytoplasm projects as slender branching processes which ramify 



Fia. 159. —Skeleton of visceral arches ami pectoral girdle of 20*5 mm. embr }0 of Sjpinax. 

(After Braus, 190H.) 

/;!, />’;'*. l));ui(‘liial .'(iclii'S ; II n, liyoid ; /, labial cartilage; M, niaiulihiilar aifli ; p, palato-pterygoid 
h.ii ; /«../; nidiiueiitur ]>'M ti)ral lin ; p.j;, pectoral girdle; y, knob for attachment to trabecular region 
of skull. 

through the matrix and are commonly continued into those of other 
cells. Many different varieties of bony tissue exist. In ordinary 
bone the cell elements are completely surrounded by the calcified 
matrix. On the other hand some of the cells may have the main 
part of their cell-body outside the calcified mass, only a slender 
prolongation being surrounded by it (Bones of Lejpidosteus and 
Amia), Or this peculiarity may apply to all the cells (Dentine of 
higher Vertebrates) or finally no cells or parts of cells are enclosed 
within the hard matrix — as is often the case in early stages of 
development and as occurs in the adult condition in many Teleostean 
fishes. 

Probably the most archaic type of bony skeleton in existing 
Vertebrates is seen in tlie Placoid scales of the Elasmobranchs and 
consequently the mode of development of these will logically fall to 
be considered first. 

The appearance of the scale is foreshadowed by a localized 
condensation of the dermal connective tissue immediately beneath 

VOL. 11 Y 
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the epidermis. Presently this begins to Inilge upwards like a dome 
into the epidermis. The epidermal cells immediately ljuiiiidiug this 
little dermal elevation take on a columnar sliape ; they constitute 
the enamel epithelium (Fig. 160, ^). The (dermal) cells’ on the 
surface of the dome or papilla, immediately underlying the enamel 
epithelium, also l)ecome distinct and form a definite layer of odonto- 
blasts. 

The hard substance of the scale makes its appearance as a cone 
of dentine fitting over the surface of the dermal papilla and in turn 
ensheathed by the enamel epithelium. The dentine cone, which 
usually becomes directed tailwards, gradually thickens, encroaching 
u])on the dermal pa]:)illa or pulp which it surrounds. It lies 



Fio. 160. — Longitudinal vertical section tlirougli tlie .skin of an enibrvonic Shark to show 
a developing pi acoid .scale. (From Balfour’s : ligiin* hy (iegeubaiir aftci' 

Hertwig, 1874.) 

/;, epidermis ; c, enamel epithelium ; o, enamel ; p, dermal piii»illa. 

immediately outside the odontoblasts and as it increases in thickness 
the outer portion of some of the odontoblasts persists as a fine 
thread of cytoplasm extending out through the substance of the 
dentine, so that when dried the dentine is seen to be traversed by 
innumerable fine slightly diverging canals each of which contained a 
protoplasmic thread. 

The hard material of the dentine is commonly regarded as 
calcified matrix but there is evidence which points rather to its 
being formed of modified cell cytoplasm. This point will be returned 
to in connexion with the development of the teeth. 

Towards the surface of the cone the calcified substance changes 
its character. It becomes extremely hard (consisting of very dense 
calcium carbonate), transparent and highly refracting, and the 
terminal branches of the tubules within it are reduced to an extreme 
degree of fineness. This outer layer is commonly known as enamel. 
It may be comparatively thick, or on "the other hand it may he 
extremely thin as for example in the scales of Acanthias except the 
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enlarged spine-like scales in front of the dorsal fins, on the anterior 
face of which it is well developed. The enamel is in turn covered 
on its surface by an extremely thin membrane-like layer — the 
enamel cuticle — and Huxley (1859) made out the important point 
that this is continuous with the basement membrane of the epidermis 
outside the limit of the scale rudiment. 

In the teeth of the higher animals, which as will be seen later 
are simply modified placoid scales, the enamel is sharply marked off 
from the dentine and it is usual to regard it as of totally different 
origin namely as a kind of cuticular formation by the inner ends of 
the enamel epithelial cells. The chief reasons for this view are the 
sharp differences in appearance and com]) 08 ition from the dentine in 
these higher Vertebrates, and the fact that the cells of the enamel 
epithelium undergo a shortening as the enamel layer thickens — as if 
the inner ends of the epithelial cells were undergoing conversion 
into enamel from within outwards. 

It is however curiously difiicult to find evidence sufficiently con- 
vincing to justify the almost universal acceptance of this idea even 
as regards the higher Vertebrates. And in the case of the Eishes the 
evidence — such as the location below the basmiient membrane and 
the frequently quite gradual transition between the so-called enamel 
and the dentine — strongly supports the idea that the former is simply 
a modification of the outer layer of the dentine. 

The basal edge of the cone of dentine comes to spread outwards 
all round parallel to the surface of the skin as irregular trabeculae 
forming a strong basal plate by which the scale is firmly fixed 
in the dermis. This basal plate is usually of homogeneous appear- 
ance but its substance shows a gradual transition to the typical 
dentine of the spine, and in the case of Callorhynchiis (Schauinsland, 
1903) the basal ])late as a whole shows, just as it does in the ancient 
fossil Coelolepids, dentinal structure. There seems then no reason 
to doubt that the basal plate is in its nature closely allied to dentine 
or in other words that it is bone in the broad sense erf the term. 

Teeth. — A section across the jaw of an ordinary Dog-fish is 
sufficient to demonstrate the important morphological fact of the 
homology of the teeth and the placoid elements of the skin. Teeth 
are simply placoid elements belonging to that portion of the outer 
skin which is carried inwards to form the stomodaeum. Or con- 
versely the spines of the placoid scales are simply teeth which have 
not been carried inwards into the stomodaeum. In accordance with 
this the placoid scales were long ago (1849) named, by Williamson, 
dermal teeth. The demonstration of the homology in detail will 
be found in a classical paper by 0. Hertwig (1874). 

The lining of the buccal cavity being morphologically part of 
the outer skin the probability is that originally teeth or placoid 
elements were distributed equally all over it. But in the evolution 
of the Vertebrata there has clearly taken place a restriction of the 
teeth to particular parts of the lining where they can be most 
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effective. In some of the lower fishes (many Elasmobranchs, e.g. 
Acanthias) teeth of a simple character, practically unmodified 
placoid elements, are still to be found scattered over the roof of the 
buccal cavity and even extending back into the pharynx. Un- 
fortunately the development of these has not been worked out in 
detail. In Teleostean fishes however a very simple type of tooth 
development has been described e.g. in the Pike {Esox lucius). The 
teeth are here no longer scattered equally over the buccal lining ; 
they are restricted to the dentary, maxilla, vomer, palatine, and 
the inner surface of the visceral arches. The teeth on the roof of 
tlie mouth arise us simple conical dermal papillae which project into 
the epidermis and develop enamel, dentine, and an irregular trabe- 



Fig. 161. — F4arly stage in the development of tlie tooth in (A) (yndodua 
and (B) Le/yidf».sl/rH. (A after Scinou, 1899.) 

d, <lcutin»; ; od, odontoblasts. 

cular bony base on the same general lines as described above for the 
typical placoid element. 

Relatively primitive conditions are found again in the Dipnoi 
and Amphibia (Urodela and Gymnophiona) in the latter of which 
the teeth may be very widely distributed e.g. on premaxilla, maxilla, 
vomer, palatine, pterygoid, parasphenoid (Spelerpes), as well as on 
the dentary and occasionally on the splenial. In the simplest 
cases the tooth originates as a simple conical or rounded dermal 
papilla which projects upwards into the ectoderm (of. ' Ceratodus, 
Fig. 161, A) but in other cases an onward step has been made and 
the “ ectoderm ” in the region where the papilla develops tends 
to grow down below the general level of the ectoderm into the 
underlying connective tissue of the dermis (cf. Lepidosiren, Fig. 
161, B). 

In the Amniota this tendency becomes more pronounced, the 
ectoderm covering the tooth-germ not merely projecting downwards 
into the underlying mesenchyme but becoming constricted off from 
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the rest of the ectoderm so as to remain connected with it only hy a 
narrow stalk or isthmus. 

The tooth is built up of precisely the same elements as the 
placoid scale — dentine, enamel and basal plate. Its moditications are 
such as to make it more efficient for its special purpose. The 
projecting spine becomes exaggerated to form the functional part of 
the tooth : it remains conical, or it becomes a flattened blade with 
plain or serrated edge, or it becomes a low flattened crusliing plate. 

To secure greater strength the pulp may become traversed by 
hard trabeculae (vaso-dentine). 

Eegarding each of the three elements mentioned above there is a 
certain amount of controversy. As regards the dentine there is the 
question of its origin — whether it is to be regarded as calcified 
matrix or as modified cytoplasm. The evidence} oi’ LepidoHircft ~ 
which on account of the size of its cell elements is always of weight 
in such questions — seems very clearly on the side of the latter view. 
As shown in Fig. 161, E, the cytoplasm of the odontoljlast passes 
uninterruptedly into the calcified dentine, the spaces between the 
odontoblasts on the other hand dying away as the dentine is 
approached. But if in a relatively archaic creature like Lepidosiren 
th(} main part of the dentine is undoubtedly modified cytoplasm this 
at once raises a strong presumption in favour of the same being the 
case in the higher Vertebrates even if it be not actually obvious. 

Again as regards the enamel it is taught practically universally 
that it is formed after the manner of an internal cuticle by the 
cells of the enamel epithelium. This idea has come down to us 
from the days of the early investigators who devoted themselY(}S 
especially to the investigation of Man and those Vertebrates most 
closely allied to him. In those days the structuni of the lower 
animals was interpreted according to t.he data obtained from Man 
and his allies. The whole outlook was the opposite of that which 
holds in these evolutionary days when the accepted principle of all 
morphological work is to interpret the higher and more complex 
animals by data obtained from those lower in the evolutionary scale. 
Applying this principle to the case of the teeth of the most archaic 
Vertebrates we see in the Elasmobranch fishes that the outermost 
layers of the dentine develop the special modifications already 
alluded to — extreme denseness and hardness, transparency and high 
refraction, reduction of the proportion of organic material, reduction 
of the tubular cavities. Here the enamel is undoubtedly modified 
dentine. 

But if this be so there are only two alternatives open to us in 
interpreting the enamel of the higher Vertebrates. It is either to 
be regarded as a further stage in the differentiation of the outer 
layer of dentine or it is to be regarded as something quite new, a 
new substance formed by the enamel epithelium. This latter is 
the generally accepted view and in accordance with it the hard 
layer on the teeth of fishes was given by Williamson the name 
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Ganoinc to diHtingiiiHli it from the true enamel of the higher Verte- 
brates. 

As regards the basal plate the main question at issue is the 
evolutionary one whether or not the view of Gegenbaur should be 
accepted that these basal plates constitute th(‘. iirst phase in the 
evolution of the bony skeleton. This question will iiiore suitably be 
discussed in connexion with the bony skeleton in general. 

Lastly questions of general interest are raised by these excep- 
tional cases where the developing tooth cannot be traced into 
immediate relationsliip with the ectoderm. In Lepidosiren and 
Frnlopterufi as well as in the Urodele Amphibians portions of tlie 
lining of the buccal cavity whicl^ give rise to the teeth have the 
appearance of being derivtid in tluj embryo from endoderm. Again 
in Teleostean fishes teeth are developed far back in the pliaryiigeal 
region, in other words in a portion of the alimentary canal which is 
lined with endoderm. 

Such cases obviously cause serious trouble to those who apply 
the germ layer theory rigidly. They explain them by supposing 
that there takes place in development an actual spreading inwards 
of ectoderm over the surfaces on which teeth will ' develop. As 
indicated in Chapter III. in dealing with the buccal lining of 
Urodeles and Lung-fishes the writer of this volume believes that the 
evidence adduced so far of the ingrowth required by this explanation 
is not to be relied upon. He would rather explain sucli cases as 
due to the more or less Ijroad debatable zone between the ectoderm 
and endoderm, the influence of one layer being liable to spread into 
the other and there being n.o sharp line the position in regard to 
which decides definitely to which layer a particular organ belongs. 

Egg-Tooth of Eeptilia. — In the embryos of Eep tiles there 
appears a precociously developed “egg -tooth'' at the tip of the 
upper jaw which has for its function the rupture of the egg-shell.- 
In Geckos there are a pair of these present, attached to the pre- 
maxilla close to the mesial plane. In other Eeptiles the left egg- 
tooth appears only as a transient rudiment and the functional (right) 
tooth takes up a practically median position so that it appears to be 
unpaired. It is of interest that this holds also for snakes in which 
there are no definitive teeth in the premaxillary region (Ebse, 1894). 

Poison Fang of Viperidae. — The poison fang of the Viiieridae 
is highly specialized for the injection of poison, its pulp being 
traversed by a longitudinal tube, composed of dentine and attached 
to the outer wall of the tooth along its anterior face. The inner 
tube — or poison canal — passes at each end into an open groove the 
openings so formed serving for entrance and exit of the poison 
respectively. The main features of the development are illustrated 
by the transverse sections shown in Fig. 163 (p. 329). The poison 
canal makes its appearance as a longitudinal infolding of the dentine, 
the ectoderm of the tooth-germ seemifig to push the dentine in 
before it to form a groove (Fig. 163, 7). The groove deepens and its 
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lips meet (6) so as to convert it into a tube. From its mode of 
formation this tube is at first filled with ectoderm of the tooth- 
germ. Eventually however this ectoderm disintegrates and leaves 
an open tubular cavity (2). 

Up till this stage the tooth is still enclosed in the ectodermal 
germ which has increased much in size (2) but eventually this 
ectodermal mass also disintegrates with the exception of its outer- 
most layer, so as to give rise to the cavity of the sheath in which 
the functional tooth is contained. As the tooth becomes functional 
this cavity comes to communicate with the duct of the poison-gland 
so that it receives the poisonous secretion, and owing to the poison- 
canal retaining the form of an open groove towards the basal end of 
the tooth it in turn receives the poison from the cavity of the sheath. 



Fkj. 162. — Diagram illustruting tooth succession in an Elasinohranch (A, i)rimitive, 
15, I'xistiiig conclilion) j an Aiiiplnbian ((.‘) ; an<l a licjilile {Locrrfc) (D), 


il.tf, (lentil! groove: iLI, dental lamina ; i>.^. placoid scidt' ; /, tootli. 

Enamel is present as a thin layer towards the point of the fang : 
traced towards the base it passes into a simple fine cuticle-like basal 
membrane. 

Succession of Teeth. — In cases where the teeth have become 
restricted to special areas, and more particularly in cases where from 
their shape and from the habits of their owner they are liable to be 
broken oft* or damaged by wear or otherwise, it is usual to find a 
special arrangement for the replacement of the lost or injured teeth 
by new ones. Such an arrangement is seen in its simplest form in 
an ordinary Dog-fish or Shark (Fig. 162, A and B). The portion of 
skin — ectoderm with its strong and fibrous underlying dermis — to 
which the tooth-bases are attached is gradually, by processes of 
differential growth, caused to shift its position in an outward direc- 
tion over the edge of the jaw which supports it. This is brought 
about by th('< skin undergoing a continual slow process of absorption 
or atropliy along the outer margin of the jaw (about the point 
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marked by a slight iudeiitatiou of the surface in Fig. 162, B), while 
there takes place a compensating process of growth, or Ibrmation of 
new skin, along the inner margin of the jaw, near the bottom of a 
deep groove (Fig. 162, A, d.g). The young skin arising in this 
region, like young skin elsewhere, produces placoid elements and it 
is these which, growing older as they gradually move forward over 
the jaw surface, become the functional teeth. Under normal circum- 
stances the rate of outward progress is such that by the time the 
tooth is l)ecoming inefficient tlirough wear it gets into the absorptive 
region and is shed. 

It should be mentioned that, to make it more easily intelligible, 
the above account has been simplified in one important detail. The 
replacement groove is as a matter oI“ fact in the Elasmobranchs 
mentioned no longer an open groove. Its walls have become fused 
together, so as to obliterate its cavity and form a solid lamina of 
ectoderm which dii)s down into the mesenchyme round the boundary 
of the mouth, just within the jaw, as shown in Fig. L62, B. 

In Amphibia the general arrangements for replacement of the 
teeth are similar to those of Elasmobranchs, as may be gathered from 
Fig. 162, C, but an advance beyond the Elasmobranch condition is 
found here in that the functional tooth is firmly fused to the jaw. 
It remains stationary throughout its period of active functioning 
and it is only at the end of that period, when it is lost either l)y 
being broken off or by a process of natural shedding accompanied by 
resorption, that the next replacement tooth in the series moves up 
to take its place. 

In Reptiles (Fig. 162, D) again the general arrangement is 
similar except that economizing of material has now taken place, 
the dental lamina being relatively reduced in bulk ])etween the tooth- 
germs, so that the latter project prominently from the lamina 
instead of being embedded in its substance as was the case in the 
Amphibian. 

Amongst the Lizards certain modifications occur which are of 
importance as foreshadowing arrangements which occur in Mammals. 
Thus it may happen {Iguaiia, Leche, 1893) that the first generation 
of teeth to be formed never become functional but disappear before 
hatching. Again the replacement mechanism may become reduced in 
the anterior part of the series {Agama — Carlsson, 1896 ; Chamaeleo — 
Rose, 1893). In the Chameleon the ordinary replacement mechanism 
is no longer functional except at the extreme hind end of the jaw, 
where alone new teeth are produced. 

The large poison-fangs of poisonous snakes are peculiarly liable 
to injury and we find, as might be expected, that the replacement 
mechanism is in their case particularly well developed. The dental 
lamina (Fig. 163, dX)^ which is very extensive and thinned down to 
such an extent as to become perforated by numerous openings in its 
more superficial and no longer active portions, is curved scrollwise 
upon itself and upon its concave surface develops tooth-germs in 
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rapid succession, as many as ten being visible at one time in tlui 
ordinary Viper. As the tooth-germs develop and approach the 
surface they take up a position in two rows (3, 5, and 2, 4, in Fig. 
163). 

The maxilla, which carries the functional fang, has two bases of 
attachment for teeth, an inner and an outer, and these are made use 


of alternately — a functional 
tooth with external attach- 
ment being succeeded by 
one with internal and con- 
versely. 

The replacement takes 
place approximately syn- 
chronously in the two 
maxillae a pair of teeth 
attached to the right-hand 
bases of attachment of the 
two maxillae (in other 
words attached to the outer 
base of attachment on the 
right maxilla and to the 
inner base of attachment 
on the left maxilla) being 
replaced by a pair attached 
to the left-hand bases of 
attachment (inner on right 
maxilla, outer on left max- 



illa). In consequence of this 
arrangement the individual 
teeth of a functional pair 
are the same distance from 
one another as their prede- 
cessors and their successors. 

In this modification of 
the primitive linear 
arrangement of the replace- 
ment teeth we have doubt- 
less a mechanism to secure 
more rapid succession, and 
in this connexion it is of 


Fl(J. 163. — Pari of transverse Section through upper 
jaw of a youug Viper. (After Rose, 1894.) 

Tlie <lcveloi>in;f t**ef li art* mnnluTcil in oi i](‘r of s»Mjin*nce. 
No. 8 is not shown. Park Umc cctinlciiii; pale lone 
mesenchyme. Dnitine is shown in black. The enamel 
which is pres(‘nl as a thin sheath over the apical cml of the 
tooth is not .shown. In 7 the poison canal is sei'ii ay. :in (»pen 
groove aloiiK 1 1"* .si<h* of the tooth, fillc(l with cctodci Jii; in 
0 this has become coiivciIimI into a inlic. 0'.' ) still tilled with 
oct«)dcrni cells; in 2 the cells ha\e de-enerated. leavin.n a 
elear lumen ; in 1 all of the ectoderm evii'Dia) to the tooth 
except its ontennost layer ha.s broken down to for»ti the 
cavity of the tooth-shcHth (6> The functional toot h (l)in 
tlicsectioti herctljjnrcd belongs to the outer series, to which 
3 and also belong, d.l. dental lamina ; /«, jnilp ; jkc, jioisoii 
canal; ib', tooth-sheath ; r, blood- ve.s.s«‘i. 


interest to notice that the replacement of the functional tooth is 
not dependent upon its having already suffered injury or become 
worn out but takes place at regular intervals (about six weeks 
in the case of the European Viper, Kathariner) while the snake 
is leading an active life. 

In the Crocodiles the dental lamina becomes liroken up into a 
network, and finally reduced to a strand of tissue running longitudin- 
ally along the jaw, slightly to the inner side of the tooth-bases. A 
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The originally separate denticles develop as already explained 
(p. 324) in typical placoid fashion, giving rise to little hollow cones 
of dentine. Trabeculae of bony tissue (“trabecular dentine,” or 



Fia. 164. — Illustrating the dental arrangenieiits in yo\uig Lnug-fishes. 

(A and B after Seiiioii, ISWD.) 

A, rool oriMontli <>f a Ceratodu.s of stage 4.S, showing llie sepaialu < onii-a) tcolh ; li. ir. th I'f roof of 
niouMi from :i sli-hily younger spocimen (stage 46) after the soft tissue's ha\»' l»e(>n (•Iraied a wav l>y tlio 
ad ion of dilott' alkali ; (\ Le.yUhmren, maceratetf upper jaw (»f voiuii^ spia imcii, showing tin* pointed 
cusps still presciif on tlie 1 ootli-ph'tes ; d//!, ant»‘iior iiaiis; i*//'-’, pusterior naiis. 

“pulp dentine”) spread inwards from the bases of these cones 
through the underlying mesenchyme, so as to join up the various 
denticles by a loose calcified spongowork. As development goes on 
the trabeculae of this thicken, the pulp-filled meshes become pro- 
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The originally separate denticles develop as already explained 
(p. 824) in ty])ical placoid fashion, giving rise to little hollow cones 
()1‘ dentine. Trabeculae of bony tissue ('trabecular dentine,’' or 



Fig. 164. — Illustrating the dental arrangenients in young Luug-lishes. 

(A and B aftei* Senion, IS'.^lh) 

A, roof of mouth of a Cnratodus of stage IS, showing t In- s(‘p;o :U n conii al tfi t li I?, t of roof of 
mouth from a slightly younger specimen (stage 46) altfr tin* s»)rt tissu' s h:i\ t' Imm u cli ai eii ;i\v:iy by tlu» 
action of <lllntn alkali ; C, lepidosim}, maccratetl iiiMicr Jan of vuuiig .sj)tvit)it*ii, sliowinu Ili<‘ pointcil 
cusps still prcsnit on tin- lootb-jilatfs ; :inl'-rioi ii.-iris ; i'//-, ]»osf o? ii ir nai is. 

"pulp dentine”) spread inwards from the bases of these cones 
through the underlying mesencliyiue, so as to join up the various 
denticles by a loose calcified spongi^work. As development goes on 
the trabeculae of this thicken, the pulp-lilled meshes become pro- 
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portionally rediuied, and the trabecular mass becomes the compact 
substancje of the adult tooth. In the functional tooth the tips of 
the original denticles have completely disappeared. 

In Lepidoniren and Protopterus the separate denticle phase of 
development is not so distinct as in Geratodus but a reminiscence of 
it is seen in the pointed cusps which are present on the teeth in early 
stages (Fig. 164, C). 

The Bones in General. — .The view is now accepted by many 
morphologists, following Hertwig and Gegenbaur, that the true bony 
skeleton has come about in evolution by the spreading inwards of 
bone-forming activity from the skin, where it arose in association 
with tlie coating of placoid scales whicdi occurs in the lowest Gnatho- 
sLomata. 'fhe probability of this view being correct is rendered 
apparent by a survey of the })henomena of development of some of 
the bones in the lower Vertebrates. Both in Lung-fishes and in 
Amphibians the bones of the skull which carry teeth are found to 
arise in development in the form of more or less trabecular bony 

tissue which spreads outwards from 
the tooth-bases in the same way as 
has already been described as occur- 
ring in the develojniient of the com- 
pound tooth in Lung -fishes (Fig. 
164). 

0. Hertwig (1874’*^) found for 
example that the vomer, palatine 
and opercular of Urodele Amphibians 
are developed in this way, forming 

AxIimIxTsT “^After o''H«twigI perforated bony plates studded with 
1874 *.) conical teeth (I ig. 165). In the case 

of dentary, maxilla, and premaxilla, 
part of the bone arises in exactly the same way, while part on the 
other hand spreads through the mesenchyme without having teeth 
on it^ surface. It is to be noted that these bones at first, as 
frequently happens in the development of bony tissue, have no 
cells actually enclosed in the calcified substance. Later on the teeth 
in some cases disappear, leaving behind merely the basal plate of 
bone which -gradually increases in thickness. On turning to the 
Anura it is found that the bony trabeculae develop precociously 
and form the basal plate of bone while the teeth belonging to it are 
delayed in their appearance and may even be omitted. 

The embryology of the Amphibia then teaches us (1) that typical 
bones may be developed from the basal trabeculae’ connected with 
placoid elements and (2) that a secondary modification may arise 
in which the tooth formation is delayed or suppressed, the trabecular 
basal plate simply developing by itself and becoming converted into 
the definitive bone. 

The facts as narrated by Hertwig for Amphibia do not stand alone. 
On the contrary an exactly similar mode of development is seen in 
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the “membrane” bones of the roof of the mouth in Teleosts, and in the 
tooth-bearing bones of Lung-fishes. Again there are present minute 
enamel-tipped teeth scattered over the surface of the dermal bony 
plates of Crossopterygians and various Siluroid Teleosts such as 
Loricaria, Hyjpostoma, Callichthys. 

Such facts as those just enumerated seem to justify the acceptance, 
as a working hypothesis, of the view that at least tlu‘. more superficially 
placed dermal bones of the Vertebrata have actually arisen in the 
course of evolution from the basal trabeculae or plates connected 
with placoid scales. 

Admitting this a further question presents itself. What was the 
evolutionary origin of tlie more deeply situated masses of bony tissue, 
for example those which replace cartilage ? Has tlie tissue which 
gives rise to these gradually been infectecl with bone-forming activity 
which has si)read inwards from the skin? Or has this bone-forming 
power in the deeper tissueis arisen independently? It is in this 
connexion extremely instructive to study the gradual spreading of 
the irregular shreds of bony material from the tooth-base of a 
Lepidosiron. They gradually spn^ad onwards through the connective- 
tissue matrix like crystals forming in a fluid, and there is no apparent 
reason why such spreading should not continue for relatively great 
distances, provided the necessary pathway of connective tissue is 
present. It appears in fact thoroughly reasonable to regard the 
deeper portions of the bony skeleton, like the more superficial, as 
having arisen in evolution by the spreading inwards of bone-forming 
activity from the skin. 

In considering this important morphological problem, the origin 
of the bony skeleton, it must be borne in mind that the all-important 
fact, which far outweighs all otlier evidence available, is that in the 
Elasinobi’anchii, the group of gnathostomatous Vertebrates which is 
admittedly the most archaic, the placoid scales are the only elements 
of the osseous skeleton which have as yet made their appearance. 
There is no suggestion tliat the ancestors of existing Elasmobranchs 
ever possessed a bony skeleton apart from the placoid scales. Con- 
sequently in the Vertebrate groups which have been evolved sub- 
sequently to the Elasmobranchs the ])ony tissue must either be a 
further development of the bony basal plates of the placoid scales, 
or else a new independent development. If the former view is shown 
to have in its favour a reasonable degree of probaldlity we are bound 
to accept it as our working hyiDothesis until a better is suggested, for 
it alone of tlie two views mentioned is really constructive, the 
other offers no explanation but merely tlie negation of an explana- 
tion. In the opinion of the present writer the reasonable degree 
of probability has been amply demonstrated by the facts which 
have been quoted. 

It is also necessary to avoid attaching too great importance 
to the differences in detail whicli have arisen in the evolutionary 
history of liony tissue under different circumstances. Such differ- 
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ences may become conspicuous and highly characteristic — for 
example the difference in relation to the calcified material — whether 
the cell elements are completely surrounded by it as in the ordinary 
bone of the higher Vertebrates, or have merely a prolongation of 
the cell-body embedded in it as in ordinary dentine. 

Such differences in detail may be of great interest in themselves. 
For example the bony tissue forming the scales of Lepidosteus is 
characterized by the fact that some of the bone - cells show the 
dentinal characteristic that the main part of the cell-body lies on the 
surface of the calcified material and only a prolongation of it is 
enclosed within the hard substance. Now Goodrich (1913) has made 
out the important fact that this peculiarity is not confined to the 
scales but extends to the whole of the bony skeleton. Such a fact 
is obviously a strong additional evidence of intimate evolutionary 
relationship betwtien the scales and the rest of the bony skeleton. 

Again such detailed diirerences may raise interesting problems, 
for example whether the “ ordinary bone type or the dentinal tyjie 
(as is perhaps probable) is the more primitive type of bony tissue. 

Interest in such details must not be allowed to obscure the main 
conception of bony tissue as contrasted with cartilaginous, or the 
problem of its evolutionary origin. As regards that origin we seem 
justified in believing that bone formation has during the evolution 
of the Vertebrata spread from the dermis — from the neighbourhood 
of the placoid scale l)ases — into the deeper tissues and so given rise 
to the deeper portions of the bony skeleton.. On the other hand we 
do not appear to be justified in regarding the evolution of the deeper 
parts of the skeleton as being due to a sinking downwards of actual 
individual placoid elements. Nor, in the author’s opinion, is there 
reliable evidence, so far, l)earing on the further problem whether or 
not the first scleroblasts or bone-forming cells of the Vertebrata were 
immigrants from the ectoderm. This view, which was supported by 
Gegenbaur, has a considerable amount of a' priori probability in 
its favour in view of the facts of skeleton formation in the lower 
invertebrates. 

It is no longer possible in the present state of knowledge to 
classify bones, as did the older workers, simply into two sharply 
defined sets — membrane bones and cartilage bones. The most that 
we can do is to recognize various stages in the process of shifting 
inwards from the skin, from which as already indicated they probably 
arose in the early stages of their evolution. 

Firstly we have the most primitive type which may be termed 
dental bones, which are superficial in position and which still are 
connected at one period or other with teeth. Typical examples are 
the bones already referred to in the roof of the mouth in Amphibians. 

A second category consists of bony plates which have lost their 
tooth structures and have sunk down to a deeper level. These 
frequently become applied to the surface of the cartilaginous skeleton, 
remaining separated however from the cartilage by a layer of un- 
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modified connective tissue. Such may be termed investment bones 
(Allostoses, Gaupp). 

Finally a third category of hones are the substitution bones 
(corresponding roughly to the old group of cartilage bones ; Auto- 
stoses, Gaupp). Tn these the formation of bone has spread into the 
connective tissue in immediate contact with the cartilage, and as the 
tissue is formed, room for it is made by the destruction of the pre- 
viously existing cartilage, wliich it therefore comes to replace. 

While it is convenient to recognize tliese three types of bone 
development, and ])robably justifiable to interpret them as represent- 
ing successive steps in the evolution of bone, it must not be supposed 
that they are absolutely distinct : intermediate forms occur frequently 
and a single bone of the adult may arise during ontogeny in part 
according to one type and in part according to another. 

Bony tissue being rigid and inextensible, it is essential to the 
functions of movement and growth, that it should not l)e continuous 
tliroughout the body. It consequently^ takes the form of separate 
bones, the junctions between which are specialized either for move- 
ment, or for addition of new bony tissue at their margins. Each 
bone arises hy the spreading outwards of bony tissue from one or 
more centres of ossification. The study of the arrangement and 
homology of the various bones constitutes an important part of the 
science of Comparative Anatomy — particularly important for the 
reason that it is the bony skeleton alone which is as a rule preserved 
in the fossil remains of Vertebrates belonging to past phases of 
Evolution. 

It should ])e borne in mind that a single l)ony ])late in such a 
part of the skeleton as the skull may represent ossification which has 
spread out irregularly from the bases of a large number of the original 
placoid elements. In view of this it will be realized that great 
caution must be exercised in homologizing apparently similar bones 
in different groups of the lower Vertebrates. Thus the same name 
— im^dying homology — is commonly given to similar bones in the 
skull of a (JroHsopterygian, an Actinopterygian, and a Lung-fish or 
Amphibian. There is no guarantee of any precise homology in such 
cases and the student should be on his guard against taking very 
seriously the nomenclature of such bones as expressing exact and 
well-determined homology. 

Fish Scales. — In the Fishes, that is in those Gnathostomata 
in which the skin has not yet become specialized for Kespiration 
(Amphibians), or for protection against desiccation (Reptiles), or for 
diminishing loss of heat (Birds and Mammals), there is commonly 
})resent a coating of dermal bones which most usually take the form 
of scales. Such scales are in the most general terms simply plates 
of bone in one or other of its varieties. The devidopment of what is 
])robably the most primitive ty]>e — the placoid scale — has already been 
dealt with. It need only be added that individual scales, inter- 
spersed regularly amongst the others, pause in their development, and 
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only proceed with the process when room is provided by the already 
developed scales becoming spaced out during the growth of the 
body. 

While the placoid scale is simply an individual dermal tooth 
the ganoid scales as seen in the surviving Folypterns or Lepidonteus 
are on the other hand tooth-plates, numerous minute denticles being 
associated with each scale. In these fishes also there is a certain 
amount of independence between the dermal plate of bone and the 
actual denticles which are at first quite separate from it (Nickerson, 
1893; Goodrich, 1908). The reduction in size of the dental cones 
and the loss of their attachment to the', bony plate are steps towards 
their complete disappearance which has beeji reached in the scales of 
ordinary Teleostean fishes. 

In the ganoid scale of Foh/pterui; or LepidosteMs the protective 
power of the bony ])late has been greatly increas(id by its superficial 
layers undergoing modification of an analogous kind to that of the 
superficial layers of the dentine cone in the teeth of fishes. This 
portion of the scale is extremely dense, hard and enamel-like and is 
without cells embedded in it. Like the corresponding layer in the 
tooth of a fish it is commonly known by WilliamsoiKs name Ganoine. 
The advisability of using this name, rather than enamel, rests mainly 
upon the assumption that enamel is a substance fundamentally 
different, derived from a different cell-layer, from bone or dentine. If 
it be the case however that enamel is merely the superficial layer 
of dentine which has undergone secondary modification then there 
seems no particular harm in adhering to the custom — untih recent 
years quite general — of using the word enamel for the superficial 
layer of the ganoid scale. 

Ganoid scales are still comparatively thick and bulky struc- 
tures but in the typical Teleosts the scales have become very thin 
plates of bone so modified as to be very tough and flexible, and 
overlapping like slates on a roof so as to be able to slide over one 
another during flexure of the body. This overlapping has ])een 
rendered possible owing to the surface of the scale being no longer 
inseparably linked to the ectoderm by the development of teeth. 
The scale is developed in the thickness of the dermis and it is only 
at its posterior edge, if anywhere, that it is even in early stages 
connected with the epidermis. 

Vestiges of dermal denticles have been described in Teleostean 
fishes and these deserve fuller invtjstigation. Marett Tims (1906) 
describes a stage in Gadus in which the scale consists of separate 
platelets each with a tooth- like spine projecting from it, while in 
such South American Siluroids as Callichthya and Loricaria the 
plates of the bony cuirasse bear numerous small spines which appear 
to be typically tooth-like in structure. 

The scale is a plate of bone immersed in the dermis and it 
therefore naturally grows by the addition of new bone all over its 
surface. In the ganoid scale the quality* of the bone differs on the 
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inner and outer surfaces, that formed on ^le outer surface being the 
enamel or ganoine already referred to. In the highly evolved Teleost, 
where the scale has increascul in area at the expense of thickness, 
the addition of new bone on the flat inner and outer surfaces of the 
scale is relatively small in amount as compared with that round 
the edges. v 

In accordance with variations from tiiiui to time in the metabolic 
activity concerned in the production of the new bone the latter 
tends to sliow variations in rapidity of growth, density and other 
characters, and consequently to show a more or less distinct layered 
arrangement. Where there are periodic variations in the metabolism 
of the fish — associated it maybe with sexual activity or with food 
supply or with changes in the physical environment {e.g. seasonal 
changes of temperature) — these variations may be duly chronicled 
in the contemporary laycirs of the sciales. Such s(*.alo records are 
often particularly distinct and easily observed in the scales of the 
Teleostei owing to their thin flat character and the predominance of 
growth at their edges. 

The development of the Cycloid scales of Dipnoi has not been 
investigated in detail. So far as the main features of their develop- 
ment are concerned they apx>arently riistuuble the scales of Teleosts. 
Like them they are, except at their posterior edge, deeply embedded in 
the dfirmis. On their outer surface they are prolonged into numerous, 
often recurved, spines which in all ])robability represent true 
denticles although they have lost their primitive relation to the 
epidermis. 

Bony Verti^hral Column. — In all gnathostomatous Vertebrates, 
except the Elasmobranchs (including Holoce])hali) end Sturgeons, 
the vertebral column becomes’ in great part bony. The process of 
ossification is found in its first beginnings in the Lung-fishes, where 
the arches l)ecom(^ ensheathed in bone. 

In the bony Ganoids and Teleosts ossification usually commences 
in the connective tissue bounding the surface of the arcualia, the 
first shreds of bone being completely ctdl-less. From the arches the 
])one spreads over the. surface of the chordal sheath (in Amia it 
develops here iirst Schauinsland) to form the rudiment of the bony 
centrum. In Coregonas it is staU*.d (Albrecht, 1902) that for a time 
two bony rings can Ije distinguished round each centrum (cf. variation 
in Amia mentioned below on p. 339). From the thin superficial sheath 
of bone an irregular s])ongework of bony trabeculae spreads outwards 
and forms the bulky centrum of the definitive vertebra. As this 
process goes on the basal portions of the cartilaginous arches become 
surrounded by bone and may persist as four tracts of cartilage 
running outwards through the bony centrum {e.g. Esox — Pike). 
Most usually the arches become completely bony : the original 
bony sheath covering their surface becomes perforated on its median 
side by invading vascular connective tissue which destroys the 
cartilage and deposits bone in its place. 

VOL. II z 
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The neural spine even when segmented in the cartilaginous 
condition becomes ensheatlied in a continuous layer of bone. 

In the case of Teleosts the cartilaginous stage of the haemal 
arches is frequently completely eliminated from development, the 
arches being laid down as bone in the connective tissue. 

In the Urodele Amphibia bone makes its appearancje as a cell- 
less sheath round the surface of tlui centrum, which gradually 
increases in thickness and becomes ccdlular, enclosing connective- 
tissue cells, and also spreads over the surface, of the arcualia. The 
cartilage l>ecomes gradually absorbed and replaced by the bone. 

in S])h.eni)doii, which may be taken as an example of the more 
primitive Eeptiles, a bony sheath similarly develops round the 
centrum, but ac.cording to 8chaiiinsland it consists at first of a 
distinct dorsal and ventral half. The bony tissue of the dorsal 
portion spreads upwards so as to enclose the bases of the neural arch- 
elements but the main portion of the arch-element on each side 
becomes enclosed in an independent bony sheath of its own. This 
latter appears first on the outer side of the cartilaginous arch and 
may persist as a separate bony element for a long ju^riod, even 
throughout life in the Crocodiles and various other Eeptiles. 

Bone formation also spreads inwards into the substance of the 
cartilaginous centrum along what possibly (corresponds to the 
boundary between the ])rimary centrum and the cliondrilicd tissue 
external to it (Fig. 152, p, 302). Thus arises a deep-seated centre of 
active bone formation. 

From these various centres ossification spreads, the cartilage 
being gradually supplanted by bone. Not the whole of the bone so 
deposited is permanent: a great part of that lying outside the 
primary centrum becomes again absorbed, leaving a superficial tract 
connected with the more central portion only ])y sparse bony trabe- 
culae, the meshes being occupied by intrusive connective tissue. 

An interesting adaptive feature is found in the tail region of 
certain Eeptiles (Lizards, Sphenodon) which enables the possessor to 
break off its tail suddenly when seized by an enemy. In these 
animals the halves of the centrum derivecl from successive sclero- 
tomes have reverted to a condition of incomplete fusion— the ossifica- 
tion being more or less interrupted in the plane of contact of the 
two successive sclerotomes by a transverse septum of cfirtilage. As 
at the same time the corresponding connective-tissue septum between 
consecutive myotomes remains weaker than usual a violent contrac- 
tion of the caudal muscles is able to tear across both cartilaginous and 
connective-tissue septum and break off the distal portion of the tail. 

In the case of the Birds it would appear that the main centre of 
ossification of the centrum corresponds to the deep-seated one in 
Sphenodon, the superficial bone-forming activity being much reduced. 
A characteristic feature of the Birds, associated primarily with their 
peculiar respiratory movements, is the extensive fusion which takes 
place between the vertebrae of the trunk region. 
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The Composition of the Definitive Vertebra. — A fascinating 
but difficult chapter in Vertebrate morphology is that which deals 
with the composition of the definitive vertebra. We have already, 
in describing the development of the cartilaginous vertebral column, 
mentioned the elements which go to build it up — neural, liaeinal, 
and central. The difficulties of interpretation arise from the fact 
that great variety shows itself in the ultimate fate of these elements 
and in the manner in which they undergo fusion with their neighbours. 
This can perhaps best be illustrated by the case of Aw/ia as described 
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Fig. 166. — Variation in vertebral column of 
according to Schauinslaiid (1906). 

A, tail region of a 7-5 niin. larva ; B, posterior trunk region 
of an IS cm. spocimeii ; C, mid trunk region (IS cm.); 1), anterior 
trunk region (18 cm.). Fig. A is more highly inagnilied than 
13, C, and T). The position of the boundaries between success- 
ive Tiiyotomes or segments is indicated by tlie intersegmentiil 
blood-vessels (r). A, Ti, neural arcb-elements ; a, h, haemal 
arch do. ; a, central do. 



by Schauinsland. Here in some cases two amphicoelous centra 
(a and fi) are developed corresponding to a single segment, each one 
carrying its pair of neural and pair of haemal elements, those attached 
to the anterior centrum {A and a) being relatively small, those on 
the posterior centrum {B and h) on the other hand well developed. 
Variations from this diagrammatic arrangement are found in different 
parts of the body. 

In the tail region (Fig. 166, A) the original condition frequently 
persists although in aged individuals the arch-elements {A, a) of the 
^ anterior vertebra of the segment are liable to become completely over- 
grown and hidden by bone. On the other hand there frequently 
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takes place fusion between adjacent centra so that compound centra 
are produced. Most usually in this case it is the two centra (a, /?) 
of one segment which undergo fusion but in some cases the posterior 
centrum of one segment fuses with the anterior centrum of the next 
so that the resulting compound verUibral centrum (fS a) belongs to 
two suc(}essive segments. Again in some cases as exemplified by the 
specimen figured (Fig. 166, A) three successive centra may undergo 
fusion. 

Towards the front end of the tail and throughout the trunk 
region the two centra of one segment undergo fusion but apparently 
the hinder centrum has undergone reduction in size with the result 
that its neural arch-element (i>) becomes displaced on to the top of 
the smaller anterior element (J) (Fig. 166, B, (J). 

Towards the extreme front end of the trunk the neural element 
B becomes practically intervertebral in position (Fig. 166, D). It is 
to be noticed that in these cases, where the element B has been dis- 
placed, the bony splints which develop on its surface never spread 
downwards from it, so that it remains tliroughout life without any 
continuity of structure with the rest of the vertebra. 

Towards the tip of the tail there is. apparently no regularity, all 
kinds of fusions and modifications of the various elements taking 
place. 

To sum up we sec in Amia two complete potential vertebrae 
corresponding to each segment,^ each with its central, its neural and 
its haemal elements. 

The two vertebrae of a segment may be represented by the 

A B 

formulae a and where a and /i are the centra, A and; Blthe neural 
a h 

arch-elements and a and h the haemal arch-elements. In the trunk 
region the ordinary compound vertebra may be represented thus 
AB 

a/3 but in occasional cases fusions take place so as to produce vertebrae 
ah 

BA ABA ABAB 

of the type or of the type a/3a or . Such a fusion as 

ha, aba ahah 

that shown in the last formula produces a vertebra with a very long 
body upon which may persist four sets of neural and four sets of 
haemal .elements. 

The great range of variation seen in Amia from the presumedly 
original condition, even in different regions of the vertebral column 
of one individual, emphasizes the need of much caution in the 
laying down of general principles regarding the composition of the 
definitive vertebra. It seems justifiable to admit the two pairs of 
neural and two pairs of haemal arch - elements into the general 
^ Diplospondylous condition— von Jhering. 
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scheme of a vertebral segment in addition to the central element. 
But a difficulty is at once raised hy the not infrequent appearance 
(as in Aniia and many Elasmobraiichs) of two centra within the 
limits of a segment. To get over this it has been suggested that 
primitively there were actually present two complete vertebrae, each 
with centrum, neural arch and haemal arch, within the limits of a 
single segment (dispondylous or diplospondylous condition). Physio- 
logical considerations however support the probability of there having 
been primitively a single vertebral centrum, extending from about 
the middle of one jDair of niyoiomes to about the middle of the next 
pair. If it is borne in mind that the material of the anterior and 
posterior halvcis of the centrum is derived from two independent 
sources — successive pairs of arch-elements or of sclerotomes — it will 
seem reasonable to explain the occasional duplicity as due primarily 
to absence of the com])lete fusion which normally comes about 
between the halves of the centrum derived from the two sources, the 
two halves proceeding with their development independently. Con- 
versely a more (iomplete fusion, extending over a number of these 
potential half-vertebrae instead of merely two of them, would lead 
to cases of elongated definitive vertebrae carrying a number of 
arches. 

Bony Skull. — The caution expressed on p. 335 is especially 
necessary in connexion with the bones of the skull. Hero we have 
a department of morphology which took shape in the early days of 
that science. The efforts of the older anatomists were devoted to 
the working out of homologies between the bones of different groups 
of Vertebrates and individual bones were given the same name — they 
were decided to be homologous — mainly on the basis of similarity of 
relations in the adult animal, with only the most slender basis of 
either palaeontological or embryological knowledge. The consequent 
uncertainty as to the precise homology of similarly named bones in 
different groups of Vertebrates makes it in the author's opinion 
impossible to write a satisffictory account without treating each of 
the main groups in detail by itself. As to do this would require 
more space than is available he would refer readers who desire such 
information to Gaupp's volume and the literature there cited and 
will confine himself here to a very brief sketch. 

In the lowest Gnathostomata, as represented at the present day 
by the Elasmobranch fishes, the skull retains throughout life its 
cartilaginous character, the bony tissue being confined to the placoid 
elements of the skin. In the other groups of Gnathostomata the 
purely cartilaginous condition is temporary, the cartilaginous skull 
becoming strengthened and in places, though never entirely, replaced 
by bone. 

In the floor of the chondrocranium there make their appearance 
a mid- ventral row of replacement bones the basi-occipital, the basi- 
sphenoid, and the presphenoid. Laterally to each of these elements 
the cartilage becomes replaced by a pair of bones known respectively 
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as the exoccipitals, the alisphenoids and the orbitosphenoids. In 

the occipital region the cartilaginous root gives way to a replacement 
bone — the supraoccipital — but in tlie corresponding region further 
forwards the cartilage either does not develop or if it does develop 
never becomes replaced by boneJ 

In addition to the three groups of replacement bones mentioned, 
the cartilage of tlie sensory capsules gives way to replacement bones. 
In the wall of the auditory capsule there develops anteriorly a 
prootic and in the remaining part of the capsule wall there develop 
other ossifications differing in numlier in different groups — as many 
as four in the case of Toleostean fishes — epiotic, opisthotic, 
$phenotic ami pterotic. The wall of the olfacitory capsule similarly 
becomes replaced by ethmoid bones — varying much in the different 
groups. Tlie wall of the eyeball in a few cases develops a ring of 
flattened replacement bones in the substance of the sclerotic. 

In addition to the replacement bones already indicated there 
develop others in connexion with the visceral arches. Thus we find 
the upper portion of the mandibular arch becoming replaced by the 
quadrate, the upper portion of the lower jaw by the articular and the 
palato-pterygoid outgrowth by palatine and pterygoid elements 
which however exhibit groat differences in their mode of development. 
The sogmonls of the hyoid and branchial arches become replaced by 
various hyal and branchial bones in the bony fishes. 

The bony skull is comiJeted by numerous more superficially 
iflaced bones — some belonging to the ordinary investment type, 
others retaining their dental character. The cranial roof immediately 
in front of the occipital region is typically covered by a pair of 
parietal bones ; in front of these are a pair of frontals. In the 
Amniota particularly are developed such additional elements as 
squamosal, postfrontal, jugal. The Ethmoidal region develops 
such bones as nasal, prefrontal, lachrymal, septomaxillary. 

In the region of the buccal cavity we find a particularly rich 
development of investment and dental bones. The function of upper 
jaw, originally exercised by the ])alato- pterygoid bar, becomes 
taken over by new bones — the maxilla and premaxilla — lying 
external to it, the palato-pterygoid bar becoming shunted inwards 
except its hinder quadrate portion and no longer forming the margin 
of the buccal cavity. Behind the maxilla or jugal there may develop 
a quadrato-jugal : in the region of the palato-pterygoid parts of the 
palatine and pterygoid are of this origin and so also are the vomer 
and parasphenoid. 

Just as the primitive upper jaw becomes replaced function- 
ally by bones of superficial origin, so also with the lower jaw — 
the original Meekers cartilage becoming enaheathed by spleuial and 
dentary (the latter taking on the tooth -bearing function) with 
such other bones as angular, supra - angular, and coronoid. In 

^ The pleuroccipital bone of the Dipnoi arises as a close investment of the occipital 
arch (Agar, 1906). 
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the region of the Hyoid arch the Teleofltoniatous fishes with their 
greatly developed operculum develop a series of opercular bones. 

Of these various hones mentioned in relation with the buccal 
cavity and pharynx tlie majority show more or less distinct evidence of 
their dental origin [Premaxilla, Maxilla, Dentary, Palatine, Pterygoid, 
Vomer, Parasphenoid, Opercular — cf. Hertwig, 1874*]. In some cases 
this may he apparent only in part of the bone, the rest developing 
as an ordinary investment bone, while in a few cases bone which 
is in one part of the investing type may in another part present 
all the features of a replacement bone. 

The student should recognize that the ossification of the skull, 
though differing greatly in degree in different Vertebrates, is never 
complete. In the adult Elasmobranch the cranium is entirely 
cartilaginous, bone being confined to the placoid scales : in a Sturgeon 
there is still a well-developed chondrocranium but tlic surface of the 
head is covered with large bony plates: in such a Teleost as the 
Salmon the chondrocranium also persistg to agreat extent hut extensive 
tracts of the cartilage are replaced by bone while the superficial plates 
of bone are now in much more intimate relations to the surface of the 
cartilage : in such a Teleost as a Cod again the cartilage is reduced 
in the adult to such an extent as to be quite inconspicuous. It never 
however completely disappears and the macerated skull of a Vertebrate 
as seen in an osteological or palaeontological collection is imperfect, 
being without parts which may be of great morphological significance. 

Auditory Skeleton. — In those Tetrapoda in which a tympanic 
membrane is present the vil)rations of this membrane are trans- 
mitted through the tympanic cavity to a movable portion of the 
wall of the auditory capsule by a special arrangement of skeletal 
structures. These reach their highest development in the auditory 
ossicles of the Mammalia which have attracted much attention from 
students of mammalian anatomy and have been the centre of much 
controversy as to their phylogenetic origin. In the non-mammalian 
Vertebrates the two outer members of the chain of ossicles — the 
malleus and incus — have not yet made their appearance so that we 
are only concerned in tliis volume with the inner or stapedial portion 
which is represented in the Sauropsida and most of the Anura by 
the columella auris. It will be convenient to study the develop- 
ment of this in the case of the I.acertilia in which it has been 
recently investigated by Versluys (1903), Cords (1909) and Good- 
rich (1915). 

It will be recalled tliat the tympanic cavity is the dilated outer 
end of the spiracular or hyomandibular gill pouch, and the Eustachian 
tube is the inner or pharyngeal portion of this pouch. The pouch is 
for a time open to the exterior, forming an ordinary spiracular cleft, 
bounded in front by the mandibular and behind by the hyoid arch. 
In the hyoid arch is situated the main branch (hyomandibular) of 
the Facial nerve and from this, near its dorsal end, there comes off a 
branch — the chorda tympani — which runs in a ventral direction 
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behind the cleft to its lower limit and then curves forwards beneath 
the cleft towards the region of the lower jaw and floor of the buccal 
cavity. 

The external opening of the spiracular cleft gradually closes, 
from below upwards, as is usual witli tliis cleft, a stage being passed 
through in which only the dorsal end of the cleft is oi)en precisely 
as in t^he adult of an ordinary Elasmobranch. As the lower limit of 
the opening gradually shifts dorsal wards the chorda tympani remains 
in close relation with it so that the portion of the nerve on the 
ventral side of the opening assumes a more and more dorsal position. 
Eventually even the dorsal vestige of tlie cleft closes so that the 
spiracle has now reverted to tlie condition of a poucli. Owing to 
the shifting in position of the chorda, tympani as it followed the 
retreating lower edge of the spiracular 0 })eniiig this nerve now 
passes forwards dorsjil to the main ])ortion of the pouch, instead of 
entirely ventral to it as it did originally. 

The dilatation of the outer end of the pouch to form the tympanic 
cavity is brought about mainly by active growth of the lower 
portion of its posterior wall. This bulges outwards and s]}rcads 
forwards and dorsalwards beneath the epidermis, Ji’om which how- 
ever it remains for a time separated by a considerable tliickness of 
mesenchyme. Later on this thins out relatively so that the three 
layers bounding the tympanic cavity on its outer side — endoderm, 
mesenchyme, ectoderm — form a thin meml)rane — the tympanic 
membrane. As the tympanic dilatation goes on expanding in a 
dorsal and anterior direction the chorda tympani becomes displaced 
in front of it still further from its original position. 

In the mesenchyme of the hyoid arch tlu^re takes place a gradual 
condensation to form the rudiment of th(i skeletal arch. The lower 
and main portion of this condensation becomes the cartilage of the 
definitive main cornu of the hyoid. Its dorsal portion also becomes 
converted into cartilage, taking the form of a stout rod the inner 
(“ stapedial ”) end of which fits into the fenestra ovalis — a vacuity 
in the wall of the auditory capsule — while its outer portion 
extra-columella,” Gadow) extends outwards towards the skin, 
embedded in the mesenchyme of the posterior wall of the spiracular 
pouch or tympanic cavity. Finally the lining of this cavity grows 
actively dorsally and ventrally to the columella so that it bulges 
backwards both aljove and below the columella. The pockets of 
tympanic lining so formed meet round the columella and fuse 
together so that the columella, instead of being embedded in the 
hind wall of the cavity, now passes right through it, enclosed in a 
delicate sheath of mesenchyme covered with endoderm. The exten- 
sion of the tympanic cavity backwards past the columella causes an 
extension of the tympanic membrane in the same direction so that 
the point at which the tip of the extra-columella reaches the skin, 
instead of being situated behind the tymjjanic membrane as it was 
originally, comes to be about the centre of that membrane. 
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The general mode of development of the columella and the 
cavities associated with it as seen in Jjai^erta appears to be typical of 
the Sauropsida in general. It is now necessary to refer to a few 
additional details. 

The inner end of the columella (stapes) fits into the fenestra 
ovalis. It is for a time, during prochondral or cartilaginous stages 
or both, continuous with the wall of the auditory capsule and is 
probaldy to be interpreted as a })ortion of this wall which has 
become separate and movable. 

CUiondrification of the columella commences in the Lacertilia 
from three centres according to Versluys and it is to Ije not(id' that 
tlie separation between extra-columella and stai)es arises secondarily 
within the region of cartilage which develops from the innermost 
centre. 

Ill Birds an interesting variation has been discovered (Goodrich, 
1915) in the relations of the chorda tym])ani. In the Duck these 
are normal, agreeing with what has been described for Ldcerta, In 
the ordinary Fowl and the Turkey however the stage in which the 
chorda tympani is posterior to the hyomandibular cleft is omitted 
from development. Even in early stages it is found to pass in front 
of the pouch or cleft. 

This is one of those cases which emphasizes the need of caution 
in regarding tlie course of a nerve as a necessarily deciding factor in 
discussions as to the morphological nature of particular organs. 
Position in regard to a particular nerve-trunk often affords us most 
valuable evidence regarding the primitive position of an organ. 
Here, liowever, we have it impressed upon us that we must never 
rely alisolutely u])on such a })iece of evidence taken by itself. Were 
we to do so in this case we should be led into the absurdity of con- 
cluding tliat the tympanic cavity of the Turkey is not homologous 
with that of the Duck. 

As a matter of fact luirve-trunks do not always form impassable 
barriers to the evolutionary change in position of organs. A skeletal 
structure may spre^xd round a nerve- trunk {e,y, neural arches of 
Dog-fish) and becoming absorbed behind it may come to be transposed 
entirely past the nerve. In the case of the chorda tympani and the 
tympanic cavity it is clear that the nerve lay primitively behind and 
below the cavity and we may probably take it that, in accordance 
with the general principle that nerve-trunks tend to shorten and so 
economize material, in the course of evolution it became shifted 
dorsalwards through the mesenchyinatous middle layer of the outer 
wall of the tympanic cavity before it became thin and membranous, 
so as eventually to lie completely dorsal and anterior to the tympanic 
membrane. 

Incidentally the variation from noiunal development occurring in 
the Turkey and Fowl is one of those cases apparently impossible to 
explain on the outgrowth theory of nerve-development, but readily 
understandable on the view of nerve - development supported in 
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Chapter II., according to which new nerve -paths may arise in 
response to the short circuiting of nerve-impulses. 

A tympanic cavity with meml)rane and columella occurs in many 
of the Anura — as for example the ordinary Frogs and Toads (Bana, 
Bufo ) — while in others such as the genera Bomhinator and Atelopus 
PhryniscuH ’*) it is absent. In the Urodele Amphibians the 
tympanic cavity and membrane have not yet made their appearance. 
The inner end of the columella is however represented by a movable 
plate of cartilage fitted into the fenestra and in various genera the 
extra-col umellar portion is represented by a rod-like outgrowth 
from this. The former apparently develops from the auditory 
capsule while regarding the latter there is much difference of 
opinion as to the extent of its relation to the cartilage of the hyoid 
arch. The disagreement between different observers probably means 
that there are actual differences between different genera of 
Amphibia. This is quite what is to be expected, for whenever we 
find a single organ of which part is derived from one embryonic 
source afnl part from another the proportion contributed by the two 
sources is liable to vary, so that in one case it may be the portion 
derived from the one source which is conspicuous and in another 
case that derived from the other. 

The tympanic ring within which the tympanic membrane is 
stretched arises in the form of an outgrowth from the rudimemt of 
the quadrate, i.e, from the upper portion of the skeleton of the 
mandibular arch. This outgrowth separates off and grows round the 
outer end of the hyomandibular pouch in the form of a crescent the 
two horns of which eventually meet to form a complete ring. 

Skeleton of the Median or Unpaired Fins. — The median 
fin, thin and membranous as it is in its most highly evolved condi- 
tion, is supported by characteristic skeletal arrangements. Into 
these two distinct elements enter, one mesial represented by rays of 
cartilage or lione (radials), the other superficial and of dermal origin. 

The mesial fin -rays are frequently in close relation to the 
neural and haemal arches and it is reasonable to suppose that in the 
process of evolution, as the hind end of the body became extended 
in a dorsal and ventral direction, so as to attain to the flattened 
form conducive to efficiency in propelling the body, the neural and 
haemal spines underwent a corresponding extension for the purposes 
of support. This view is corroborated by the existing Dipnoi in 
which the mesial fin remains a comparatively slightly differentiated 
extension of the body dorsally and ventrally and in which the 
mesial supporting elements are simply the prolonged neural and 
haemal spines, each secondarily subdivided into three segments. 
The same is the case in Fishes generally so far as the ventral portion 
of the caudal fin is concerned in which the mesial supports develop 
also for the most part as typical haemal spines. 

The mesial supports of the dotsal portion of the median fin on 
the contrary do not in Fishes generally show this relation to the 
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vertebral arches. They arise, e.g. in Elasmobranchs, in ontogeny 
as independent rods of cartilage without definite relation to the 
metamerism of the body and later on become segmented into 
three pieces. In those cases, so far as they have been investigated, 
in which the radial elements are connected with a continuous basal 
plate of cartilage, this latter appears to arise in ontogeny as a 
continuous plate, though there is no reason to doubt that it arose in 
phylogeny by the fusion together of the basal portions of originally 
separate rays. 

This want of correspondence of the mesial elenients of the dorsal 
fin skeleton with the vertebrae is probably sufficiently explained as 
a secondary result of the 
prolonged working of the 
general principles which 
have governed the evolu- 
tion of the median fin 
and which find their ex- 
pression in the tendencies 
(1) of the continuous fin 
to become specially devel- 
oped at particular points 
and to die away in the 
intervening spaces, (2) of 
the resulting separate fins 
to have their base of 
attachment to the body 
shortened and (3) of 
these fins to be situated 
on the body at the points 
where they are mechanic- 
ally most effective. 

Dermal Supports of 
Median Fins. — The 
median fins being pri- 
marily mere extensions of 
the body in the vertical plane it would only be reasonable to expect 
that they would show traces of skeletal elements comparable with 
the placoid elements or their derivatives characteristic of the rest 
of the surface. And in fact the dermal skeletal supports of the 
median fins can, some of them, be clearly recognized as homologous 
with scales, while in others although this may no longer be recog- 
nizable their origin is found to be closely associated with the 
basement membrane as was the case with the dermal teeth. 

It will be convenient to consider first of all the dermal skeletal 
elements in which the direct relation to scales is most clear. Such 
are the bony fin-rays of Crossopterygian and Actinopterygian fishes. 
In an ordinary Teleost (Fig. 167) the fin-rays of this type (lepido- 
trichia, Goodrich) appear in their earliest stage, as shown by 



Fig. 16*7. — Two successive stages in the development 
of the lepidotricliia of JSalmo. 

A, iSahnoli (ttf’f+T Hfirrisoii, 18M); B, Trout (;iftrr(Ioodrich, 
T.»04). /*. wr, h.isciiiriit incinbi ;inr ; n-f, j'rfddiTlJi ; /, l('|ii(io- 

trifhial riidimeiit ; nux, lucstMichymc of licniiis. 
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Harrison (1893), in the form of a localized thickening of the basement 
membrane luiderlyiiig the ectoderm. This thic.kening becomes more 
and more marked and eventually separates oil* round its edges in 
the manner shown in Fig. 167, B, mesenchyme insinuating itself all 
round between the ray and the baseiiient membrane, so that the 
former eventually lies free from the basement membrane (or in 
some cases still connected with it by narrow bridges) deep down in 
the mesenchyme. The ray soon^becomes calcified. New layers are 
deposited on its inner and outer surfaces, mesenchyme cells become 
imduded within its substanijc and it becomes a plate of ordinary 
bone, 'rhe rays are elongated structures which develop from the 
fin bas(i towards the tip. 'fhey often become jointed, either by 
calcification being interi'uptcd at iub*rvals (Goodrich) or by a 
secondary solution of continuity (Harrison). 

Eays are formed in the maimer described on each surface of 
the thin membranous fin. The rays of opposite sides correspond 
exactly in position and become later on fused across the mesial 
plane so as to form a single unpaired ray whose paired origin is 
indicated only by its forking at its inner end to embrace the tip of 
the. median radial, the pro(}ess of fusion between the two elements 
not taking place at this proximal end. In the dorsal and anal fins 
and in the ventral part of the caudal fin the lepidotrichial fin-rays 
correspond segmentally with the true median skeletal elements 
the tips of which they embrace as indicated above. 

In the more primitive Ttdeostomes the identity in nature of these 
fin-rays with the scales which cover the rest of the body is still 
more obvious. In Polypterun and Le^ndosteus they develop a coating 
of ganoine and even bear distinct small denticles on their surface. 
It is also interesting to notice that in the anal fin and ventral part 
of the caudal fin of Folypterus the fin-rays at their proximal ends 
merely pass in beneath the edges of the body scales and do not 
take on any relation to the true median skeletal elements. The 
palaeontological fact may be recalled in passing that in some of the 
extinct fishes a perfect gradation can l>e traced between the fin-rays 
and typical ])ody scales (see Goodrich, 1904). 

In addition to the fin-rays just described, the homology 
of which with scales may be taken as well established, it is 
very usual to find another type of fin-ray in which this homo- 
logy is not so obvious. This is exemplified by the horny fin-rays 
(see Goodrich, 1904) which occur in the fins of Elasmobranchs 
(including Holocephali), in the “adipose” fin of Salmonids and 
Siluroids, and towards the margins of the fins generally in adult 
Ganoids and Teleosts. These horny fin-rays develop either as 
thickenings of the basement membrane or at least in immediate 
contact with it. Mesenchyme cells insinuate themselves between 
the ray and the basement membrane as the ray separates off. The 
ray gradually becomes farther removed from the basement membrane 
and mesenchyme cells collecting round it deposit fresh layers on its 
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surface so that its diameter becomes increased. In the fins of 
Elasmobranchs and in the adipose fins of Teh'osts these horny fiii- 
rays become much elongated, but ordinarily in the Teleostome tliey 
become relatively shortened during development, apparently being 
absorbed at their proximal ends while they grow at their distal 
ends, so that in the fully developed lin they form merely a marginal 
fringe — the individual horny rays being concentrated about the ends 
of the lepidotrichia. 

The fin-rays in question have The main feature in coinmon with 
the lepidotricliia that they arise in very close relation to the base- 
ment membrane and later on separate from it and sink into the 
underlying mesenchyme. It is i)robably allowable to look upon 
them as being of the same nature morphologically as tlie lepidotrichia 
but as having evolved still farther from the primitive scale-like 
condition. In Lung-fishes horny tin-rays (xjcur of somewhat inter- 
mediate character in the form of slender parallel rods irregularly 
jointed and branched distally. In the later stages of their develop- 
ment these rays are apt to assume a body character, becoming strongly 
calcified and enclosing branched bone corj)Uscles in their substance. 
The early development of these rays has not, so far, been worked out 
in Ceratodus in which they are best developed. In Protopterus 
Goodrich found them in early stages in at least very close proximity 
to the basement membrane. 

We may probably look upon the dermal fin-rays of fishes as 
belonging to one morphological category, representing structures of 
originally placoid nature which have sunk down into the mesen- 
chyme and degenerated, or — to use a preferable expression — become 
specialized, into more or less horny structures. The earliest stage 
in this process we should see in the lepidotrichia of Teleostomatous 
fishes where the scaly nature is still quite clear. The fin-rays of Lung- 
fishes would represent a farther stage, in which the scale homology is 
no longer clear, and the horny rays of Ela8mo])ranchs and Teleostomes 
would represent the final stage, in wliich all trace of the original 
nature had disappeared except the origin in close association with 
the basement membrane. 

The lepidotrichia of the Teleost and its horny tin -rays would 
represent different generations, the lepidotrichia being a later genera- 
tion which have, as it were, had less time for modification. In this 
connexion it should be mentioned that the horny fin-rays of the 
Elasmobranch do not all belong to one generation. Their production 
from the basement membrane may go on for a long period so that 
instead of a single layer a thick mass of rays may be developed. 

SKELETON OF THE PAIRED LIMBS 

I. Fins. — To be consistent with the plan adopted in this book we 
should commence with the development of the paired fin in its most 
nearly primitive existing form. Before this can be done it is necessary 
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to decide which is the most nearly primitive of the various forms of 
paired fin met with in surviving fishes. The present writer takes the 
view that undoubtedly the most primitive type of paired fin known 
to occur in existing Vertebrates is the paddle-like limb of Geratodus, 
Physiologically this type of fin is as clumsy and archaic an organ in 
comparison with the paired fin of a Shark or Actinopterygian fish as 
is the most primitive type of savage’s paddle compared with a racing 
oar. Further we know from the data of palaeontology that the 
Geratodus type of limb is of gi'eat antiquity and that it was a 
common type of lin amongst the more ancient Sharks and Ganoids 
as well as amongst the Lung-fishes. There are only two possible 
explanations of its occurrence in the three groups mentioned. Either 
(1) it is an archaic type of lin inherited from the common ancestors 
of those groups or (2) it has been evolved independently in the three 
groups. The latter explanation seems very improbable — for such a 
type of organ would become evolved independently in dilferent 
groups, only if it were physiologically very efficient. But it seems 
quite impossible with knowledge of the structure of the limb of 
Geratodus and its use in the living animal to regard it as an organ 
of great locomotor efficiency. Apart from this consideration we have 
the historical fact that this type of fin has vanished away entirely 
in the two successful types of fish, the Sharks and the Teleostomes, 
and has persisted unchanged only in one of the surviving Lung-fishes. 
There seems then no escaping the first of the two possible con- 
clusions mentioned above, that the paddle-like fin of Geratodus and 
the ancient Lung-fishes, Ganoids and Sharks is a common heritage 
from the ancestral group out of which these fishes evolved and is 
therefore the most archaic of the known types of paired fin. 

Development of the Pectoral Ltmb Skeleton in Geratodus. — 
The skeleton of the limb makes its first appearance (Semon, 1898) 
about stage 45 (Fig. 201) as a rod-like condensation of connective tissue 
along the axis of the limb which tapers gradually towards the apex. 
Histological differentiation, by which this rod-like structure passes 
through a prochondral into a completely chondrified condition, 
proceeds from the base towards the apex. While in the prochondral 
condition the rod is a continuous structure, chondrification takes 
place from separate centres, with the result that the rod becomes 
converted into a series of blocks of cartilage, each separated from its 
neighbours by a thin layer of unchondrified tissue. The basal block, 
lying within the body wall and spreading in a ventral direction, is 
the rudiment of the pectoral girdle ; the rest of the series forms the 
axis of the limb. 

The lateral rays make their appearance later, the development 
again proceeding from base towards apex, and those on the preaxial or 
definitively dorsal side preceding those on the postaxial or definitively 
ventral. Each ray spteads out from the prochondral tissue between 
two segments of the axis and it is noteworthy that rays develop 
from the first (proximal) of these intersegmental joints although in 
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the course of further development these, doubtless to give greater 
mobility to the hn, disappear. In the details of its development 
each ray repeats that of the main axis. 

In addition to the normal rays, which are attached to thc^ axis at 
the level of the intersegmental spaces, occasional rays make their 
appearance opposite the segments themselves. According to Semon 
these sprout out from the thin superficial layer of tlie axial tissue 
which like that between the segments persists for long in an 
unchondrified condition. These extra rays are most frequent on the 
postaxial side of the limb which in the pectoral limb becomes ventral, 
in the case of the pelvic limb dorsal (see Chap. VII.). 

Growth of the fin and of its enclosed skeleton continues for a 
long period — even after the adult condition is attained. As regards 
the skeleton this continued process of growth takes placie by two 
methods (1) by a simple continuation of the extimsion at the apex, 
and (2) by the already formed elements of the cartilaginous skeleton, 
axial or radial, continuing their individual growth in size. 

As the definitive condition of the skeleton is reached, the inter- 
segmental tissue chondrifies, towards the apex forming soft hyaline 
cartilage with a sparse matrix and towards the body taking the form 
of fibro-cartilage. Towards the base of the limb this fibro-cartilage 
develops many fluid-filled cavities so as to assume an almost spongy 
character and in this way give greater mobility. This is specially 
marked at the junction with the shoulder girdle and between the 
first and second segments of the limb-axis and in these two cases the 
apposed surfaces of hyaline cartilage are curved and concentric so 
as to afford a distinct development in tlui direction of a true ball 
and socket joint. 

The details of development of the pelvic limb skeleton apparently 
agree with those of the pectoral. In this case also the girdle arises 
in the form of two originally separate halves. 

Elasmobranchii. — The earliest stage in the development of the 
pectoral limb and its girdle in Elasmobranchs is that described by 
Euge and by Brans (1904) in Spinax where there exists a condensa- 
tion of connective tissue in the form of a curved rod on each side 
of the body close under the skin, in the position shown in Eig. 159, 
p.g (p. 321). This forms the rudiment of the pectoral girdle. 
From it there grows outwards a short projection into the limb-rudi- 
ment which as it is clearly homologous with the axial cartilage of 
Geratodiis we may call by the same name. The girdle rudiment 
increases in length both dorsally and ventrally, and ventrally the 
two rudiments come to be in apposition. On each side a tract of 
cartilage now develops in the prechondral rudiment: the two 
cartilaginous rudiments show a similar dorsal and ventral extension 
and presently they also come into apposition ventrally and form a 
continuous structure across the mid-ventral line. 

In other Elasmobranchs (see Mollier, 1894) the conditions appear 
to be similar on the whole to those described in Spinojx. 
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The proclioiidral riidiinent of the axial cartilage extends out 
into the liinb-rudiraeiit, forming a broad plate which tapers off 
posteriorly (Fig. 108). The condition is in its essentials the same as 
that in Ceratodns except that here the axial rudiment is laid back 
along the side of the body. The prochondral fin-rays arise, as 
in Genitodm, in the form of outgrowths from the axial element. 
These are restricted to the outer (preaxial) side of the liml). They 
develop in S'pinax (Braus) in series from before backwards except 
that anteriorly, in the region which will give 
rise to mosopterygiinu and propterygium, a few 
rays develop in the opposite sequence from 
behind forwards. 

The chondrification of the limb skeleton 
appears to take place in Mustelus and Torpedo 
continuously but in Spinax it sets in first in 
the axial portion and then in the rays in the 
same succt^ssion as they first ap])ear. The 
separate segments of the rays in Spinnx also 
develop in succession as separate centres of 
chondrification. 

To understand the morphological relations 
of these early stages it is advisable to refer 
back to the paddle type of limb as it exists 
in the ancient sharks of the genus Pleura- 
cantkus. Here (Fig. 1G9, B) we find a limb 
resembling generally that of Ceratodus but diliering from it in two 
conspicuous details. (1) Jlie skeletal axis has become relatively 
larger and clumsier, its original elements having probably under- 
gone extensive processes of fusion l)oth with one another, as 
shown by the fact that the cartilages of the axis are in places 
less numerous than the lateral rays, and also with the basal portions 
of these lateral rays. (2) The rays on the postaxial side of the 
limb are much reduced in number, only a few })ersisting towards 
the limb apex. 

The tendency of the postaxial rays to disappear in these archaic 
sharks (and the same tendency is seen in Lung-fishes) justifies us in 
believing that the external side of the pectoral limb-axis in the 
young Elasmobranch is morpliologically iweaxial. This conclusion 
raises the interesting question — Are there any vestiges of postaxial 
rays to be found in existing Elasmobranchs ? This ([uestion has to 
be answered in the affirmative. In Centrophorus (Fig. 169, C) 
Braus finds a number of postaxial rays near the tip of the fin in a 
late stage of development; in Spinax at least one similar piece of 
cartilage occurs ; and even in the adults of various Sharks Gegenbaur 
and Bunge found similar vestiges. As vestigial organs are notori- 
ously variable more extended investigations into the occurrence of 
such vestigial postaxial rays are very desirable. They should be 
carried out on as many different speefbs of Shark as possible and 


Fkk 1 as. — Stii-lion throu^',li 
pi*otonil Uu of Toi'pedo 
embryo, parallel to sur- 
face of fin. (After 
Jlollier, 1894.) 

The piochondml t udlmeiiL 
of the Hkcloton is shaded. 
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on as large as possible a number of individual specimens of each 
species. 

The skeleton of the pelvic girdle arises in a manner similar in its 
main features to that of the pectoral girdle. It is however character- 
istic of Elasmobranchs (except Holocephali) that the portion of the 
girdle dorsal to the attachment of the limb undergoes atrophy in 
later stages of development. As in the pectoral fin an axial 
cartilage appears with fin rays sprouting from its external side. 
Here also a separate cartilage develops anteriorly with a few rays 
attached to it but it is doubtful whether it is justifiable to homo- 
logize this in detail either with the propterygium or the meso- 
pterygium of the pectoral fin. 

The cartilaginous skeleton of the clasper arises in continuity 



Fig. 1()9. — Pectoral fin skeleUnis of: A, CeratiMlns (Semon) ; 13, Phiaracanthus (Fritscli) ; 
C, Centrophorvs embryo (Brans); D, AcuuthUts (degeiibaur) ; E, Cladoselache (Bash- 
ford Dean) ; F, l^olypterus larva (Budgett) ; G, Polypterus (Wiedersheiin). 

The outer or pn^axinl .si<le, of the limb Is to the left, except in A. 


with the rest of the fin skeleton and appears to consist of the tip of 
the limb axis with possibly a few modified rays. The claw-like 
structures are simply modified placoid scales. 

Tkleostomi. — As regards Fobj'ptcrus, commonly regarded as the 
most archaic of existing Teleostomes, our knowledge of the develop- 
ment of the limb skeleton is fragmentary. In the larva of stage 36 
(Fig. 197) the skeleton of the pectoral limb is in the form of a thin 
lamina of cartilage with small irregularly scattered perforations. 
This is connected with a shoulder girdle rudiment consisting of a 
simple curved rod of cartilage. In the 30 mm. larva described by 
Budgett (1902) the girdle has become shortened into a compact block 
of cartilage and the cartilaginous plate lying within the limb itself 
has become thickened along its anterior and mesial edges. These 
thickened portions are separating off to form the rod-like “ proptery- 

VOL. II 2 a 
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gium ” and metapterygiuiu ” (Fig. 169, F). The main portion of the 
plate is becoming split up towards its margin by a series of slits into 
a number of radiating pieces which represent the separate radii of 
the fully developed fin (Fig. 169, G). The close correspondence 
between the fin skeleton at this stage of its development and the fin 
skeleton of a shark is obvious from Fig. 169. 

In Actinoptcrygians the pectoral limb skeleton is in the pre- 
chondral stage a continuous mass, of which the anterior and mesial 
part separates oif to form the jxictoral girdle, while the distal portion 
spreads outwards to form the rays. 

The pelvic limb skeleton shows a fundamentally similar origin 
irom a continuous prochondral rudiment, but here the skeletal rudi- 
ment appears first in the proje.cting limb and only secondarily spreads 
within tlie body wall into the region of the pelviii girdle. It appears 
to the present writer that no special weight need be attached to 
such cases where the skeleton develops earlier in the limb than in 
the body wall: they are probably to be regarded simply as s])ecial 
cases of the frequent tendency for highly specialized organs to be 
laid down precociously in development. 

n. Limbs of the Tetkapoda. — In the Amphibia also the pectoral 
girdle and the skeleton of the limb itself are foreshadowed by a single 
condensation of mesenchyme which extends in a dorsal and ventral 
direction to form the girdle and out into the limb to form its skeleton. 
No general rule can be given as to the relative time of development 
of the various parts. In Bomhinator according to Goette the girdle 
rudiment appears first and the limb skeleton sprouts from it : in 
Proteus according to Wiedersheim the limb skeleton appears first 
and the girdle later. In the girdle rudiment the dorsal or 
scapular portion becomes apparent first. Chondrification takes 
place separately in the girdle and the limb, the joint remaining 
unchondrified. 

The cartilaginous pectoral girdle of the Amphibian, as of other 
quadrupeds, takes on the form of a A upon each side of the body — 
the three branches of the A ))eing known as scapular, coracoid and 
precoracoid portions respectively and the glenoid articulation for 
the limi) being situated at the meeting point of the three portions. 
As the two ventral branches of the A are in some cases continuous 
with one another at their tips through a strong membrane, it seems 
not improbable that they had originally the form of a continuous 
flattened plate of cartilage, of which the central portion has now 
disappeared, leaving the thickened marginal parts as precoracoid 
(anterior) and coracoid (})osterior) respectively. On this view the 
epicoracoid when present would represent the persisting thickened 
ventral margin of the primitive girdle. 

In actual ontogeny the three branches spread gradually outwards 
from the original rudiment, while the epicoracoid when present is 
formed by the coracoid spreading forwards at its ventral end and 
fusing with the end of the ]>recoracoid. The two lateral halves of 
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the girdle come to overlap one another in the mid-ventral line and 
in the case of the higher Anura complete fusion takes place. 

Amongst the lieptilia the first rudiment of tlio pectoral Ihuh 
skeleton has been investigated by Mollier (1895) and found to 
consist of a condensation of mesenchyme in the glenoid region 
corresponding partly to the glenoid portion of the girdle and partly 
to the basal portion of the limb skeleton — the two l)eing thus again 
continuous at lirst. The girdle portion of the rudiment spreads 
ventral ly to form the coracoid region, then dorsally to form the 
scapular. The chondrification of the various parts takes place in 
the order of their appearance. 

In Cholonians the girdle takes on the typical A-shaped form 
with a more or less pronounced projection from the lower end of 
the coracoid forwards towards the lower end of the precoracoid which 
apparently represents the epicoracoid of Amphibians. In Sphenodon 
and in Lizards on the other hand the ventral portion of the 
cartilaginous girdle consists of a flattened plate which may become 
perforated by several foramina. Whether this flattened ventral 
portion corresponds to coracoid and precoracoid is doubtful. It 
semns on the whole more probable (Goette) that the precoracoid has 
disap])eared in these forms owing to its functional replacement by 
th(^ clavicle, a process seen in its incipient form in Anura. This 
view is su])ported by the occurrence of a distinct strand of 
condensed connective tissue in the position where the precoracoid 
should be though in this case it does not become chondrified but 
becomes replaced by bone (clavicle) at a later stage. 

In Birds the girdle forms a simple curved rod without any 
bifurcation into coracoid and procoracoid })ortions ventrally. 

Each lateral half of the pelvic girdle of quadrupeds is, like the 
pectoral girdle, typically of a A-shape, the throe limbs being known 
here as ilium (dorsal, more correctly iliac bone or iliac cartilage), 
pubis (anterior) and ischium (posterior). The frequency with which 
the pubis and ischium are continuous at their ventral ends suggests 
that here also they represent the persisting thickened marginal 
])arts of a once flattened plate-like ventral portion of the girdle. 

As in the case of the pectoral girdle the three processes are 
formed by simple spreading outwards from the original rudiment. 
In Amphibia chondrification takes place apparently from a single 
centre on each side {Triton, Bunge, 1880) giving rise to a pair of 
longitudinal plates of cartilage which meet ventrally. 

In Eeptiles each half of the pelvic girdle passes through the 
typical A-shape. The ventral end of the pubis, like that of the 
ischium, meets its fellow across the mid-ventral plane forming a 
symphysis. In some cases, e.g, Sphenodon and certain Chelonia, the 
pubic symphysis becomes connected up with that of the ischia by a 
longitudinal bar of cartilage. In the Crocodiles the pubic portion of 
the girdle becomes eventually segmented off at its dorsal end from the 
rest of the girdle. 
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In Birda the pelvic girdle during the prechondral stage passes 
through the A-shape, the right and left lialves distinct from one 
another and each at first continuous with the skeleton of the limb. 


Pubis, ilium and ischium usually chondrify separately but in many 
cases {e.g. in the Common Fowl usually) ilium and ischium may 
become chondrilied in continuity, and less ireqiiently all three 
elements chondrify in continuity. A highly characteristic feature 
of the avian pelvis is that the pubis swings in a tailward direction 
about its attached dorsal end until it assumes a position yjarallel 
with that of the pubis. In the pelvis shown in Fig. 170, B, this 


rotation is just commencing. 

The Oheiropterygrium (Huxley), or skeleton of the limb in 
Amphibia and Amniota, consists of three distinct portions corre- 
sponding respectively to the Upper 
it. Arm or Thigh, the i\)rcarm or Leg, 
^ and the Hand or Foot. As these por- 

tions are looked upon as homologous 
limbs it is con- 
venicut to have a morphological name 
h. for the corresponding parts of th('; two 

^ P B is limbs, and such names have 

been proposed by Emery and Haeckel 
Fin. }70. -SicU view of pelvis of Bird stylopodium, Zeugopodium or 

(AiwM«i...n,i88»., Zygopoton Autipidilmi. In 

f'* may further 

be recognized Basipodium (carpus or 
tarsus), Metapodium (metacarpus or metatarsus) and Acropodiiim 


t'S. j'' 

A P B is 

Fin. 170. -Sidti view of pelvis of Bird 
embryos. (After Meluicrt, 1888.) 

A, rodicipen', B, Larnx. iliac region ; 
is, iscliiuiii ; p, pubis. 


(phalanges). 

The limb skeleton is typically at first quite continuous. A rod- 


shaped condensation' of mesenchyme appears first in the limb stump 
— the rudiment of the stylopodium (femur or humerus) — and as the 
limb grows this spreads outwards, bifurcating as it does so to form 
the rudiments of the zygopodial skeleton : with further growth the 
two limbs of this unite distally to form the rudiment of the auto- 


podial skeleton. Chondrification takes place from the base of the 
limb outwards, each separate element of the adult making its appear- 
ance as a separate chondrification centre. 

The skeleton of the autopodium originates in a flattened plate- 
like extension of the prochondral zygopodial skeleton. In this 
the various carpal or tarsal elements make their appearance as 
separate centres of chondrification. It seems unnecessary in a 
general text-book like the present to go into the great variations in 
detail which are found amongst the various tetrapods in regard to the 
skeleton of carpus and tarsus. It need only be said that the striking 
variations found in different groups from the schematic arrangement, 
such as is illustrated by Fig. I7l, seem to have been brought about 
by enlargement or reduction oT individual elements, or the fusion 
together of originally separate elements. 
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Erorn the plate-like riuliuient of carpus or tarsus there spread out 
radiating extensions normally five in number to form the skeleton of 
the digits. In the Amniota these appear practically synchronously 
although in Amphibians there is a tendency for them to develop in 
regular serpience according to the number of the digit (Eabl, 1901). 
In the su))stance of these the phalanges make their appearance as 
discrete chondrifications. 

In the Birds the loss of individuality of the digits involved in 
the conversion of the tip of the pectoral limb into a rigid support for 
the flight feathers has been accompanied by processes of reduction 
and fusion of the orginal elements. In the prechondral stage five 
digits are laid down but only II, 111 and IV proceed with their 
development. Of these metacarpal II 
becomes reduced to a small stump project- H DI IV 

ing from III : metacarpals III and IV t o o o V 
become fused with one another at both o ° ^ ^ o 

ends : and the three distal carpals become 0 ^ ^ ^ 0 

fused with the metacarpals to form the i o ^ ^ ^ O c5 
carpo-metacarpus characteristic of the Bird. -O ^ ce 

In the hind limb of Birds there are 0 ^ ^ 

also laid down prechondral rudiments of 0 0 • 

the five digits and again J and V become ^0 

reduced although not so completely as in 
the fore limb. V reaches the stage of a ^ 

small metacarpal nodule of cartilage which flg. 1 71. — Cartilaginous eie- 
however soon disappears. Metacarpals II, wiiicb doveioj) in the 

HI .„d IV t„», with „„„ anoUier and 

With a cartilage which represents the distal (After Mtjimert, 1897.) 

row of tarsals to form the characteristic c,', centraio; M-'i, (iistai tarpais; 

tarso-metatarsus. Metatarsal I disappears h intermpdium; n, humpms; it, 
except in its distal portion. And finally 
the two proximal carpals which are visible 
for a time fuse with the end of the tibia to form the tibio-tarsus. 
Bony Skeleton of the Limbs. Pectoral Girdle. — In the 


F[(}. 171. — Cartilaginous ele* 
incuts wliich develop in the 
fore limb of : the figure is 
combined from several stag»*s. 
(After Mehncrt, 1897.) 

ce, CPiitralp ; Pl-'i, distal farj)als ; 
t, intermpdium; H, humerus; It, 
radius ; r, radialo ; U, ulna ; ii, 
ulnai I*. 


Sturgeons the original cartilaginous pectoral girdle persists, lying 
close under the skin of the posterior branchial region. Plates of 
bone corresponding exactly with those on the rest of the skin develop 
superficial to the girdle and serve to reinforce it. Of these bony 
plates there are two principal ones on each side, one in the region of 
the glenoid surface the cleithrum (Gegenbaur) and one extending 
ventrally to meet its fellow — the clavicle. In existing Crosso- 
pterygians where the evolution of the bony skeleton has reached a 
higher level than in the Sturgeons the same two bony elements 
develop but here the original shoulder girdle — its function being to 
a great extent taken over by the cleithrum — becomes relatively 
reduced in size. It lies on the inner surface of the cleithrum and 


its cartilage gives place in part to two replacement bones — the 
scapula dorsal, and the coracoid ventral. It is to be noted also 
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that the eleithruni sinks more deeply into the tissues while the 
clavicle remains superficial. 

In the higher hoiiy fishes — Ganoids and Tele.osts — the conditions 
are very similar to those Poly pterus — the primitive shoulder girdle 
being small and usually becoming replaced in great imrt by bone 
(scapula and coracoid) and the main supporting function being 
exercised by the independently developed cleithrum. 

In the Dipnoi more nearly ymmitive conditions are retained as 
the original cartilaginous girdle remains well developed throughout 
life and retains its continuity with its fellow ventrally. Gleithrum 
and clavicde however are also developed and they show a higher 
condition in that they are developed in intimate contact with the 
surface of the c-artilaginous girdle, the (davicle ensheathing the 
anterior lace of the coracoid portion. 

In Amphibians the scapula ])ecomes replaced incompletely or 
completely by bone which si)reads dorsalwards from the region of 
the glenoid articulation. . The eoracoid may remain cartilaginous 
(most Urodeles) or become replaced by bone. The precoracoid also 
tends to be strengthened l)y the formation of bone. In the common 
frog (Pana) and Toad (Bufo) the bone clavicle is in the form oi‘ 
a splint lying along the anterior side of the precoracoid and originat- 
ing in the connective tissue some little distance Irom the (cartilage. 
In other cases the bony tissue conqdetely surrounds and to a great 
extent invades and replaces the cartilage. We may infer with con- 
siderable probability that the l)one in (piestion was originally in 
phylogeny a ‘‘ niembrane bone and that l)ecoming more and more 
intimately related to the precoracoid cartilage it has in the latter I’orm 
become more or less completely a cartilage bone — a good examphi 
of the type of evidence which has led morphologists to minimize 
the importance of the distinction l)etween these two types of bone. 

In the Amniota scapula and coracoid are replaced nearly or 
quite completely by bone. A clavicle like that of Amphibians 
develops in relation to the precoracoid in Reptiles except Crocodiles. 
In Birds what appears to be the same element (furcula) is widely 
separated from the coracoid, probably for mechanical reasons con- 
nected with flight, while a separate centre of ossification appears at 
the apposed ventral ends of the two bones. In Reptiles a somewhat 
similar element — the episternum — makes its appearance and is con- 
tinued tailwards along the mid-ventral surface of the sternum and it 
is possible that in Birds the ossification lying between the ventral 
ends of the clavicles represents the anterior segmented off portion of 
this and tlu^ keel of the sternum the rest. 

Pelvic Gikdle. — The cartilaginous pelvic girdle becomes replaced 
by bone less or more completely without receiving any reinforcement 
from investing bones. The iliac, pubic and ischial portions ossify 
each from its own centre except in Amphibia where the pubic 
region remains cartilaginous. 

In bony Teleostomatous fishes eacli half of the pelvic girdle 
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beconi(3s replaced by a plate of bone the morphological nature of 
which has been much discussed. Detailed studies of its development 
in a variety of different teleosts and in the more primitive ganoids 
are much needed. 
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CHAPTER VI 

VASCULAR SYSTEM 

As baa already been indicated the vascular system of the animal 
body consists of strands of higlily specialized mesenchyme — the 
cells (corpuscles) along the axes of the strands being detaclied from 
one another and lloating freely in a fluid intercellular substance 
(plasma), while the superficial cells are united together to form the 
walls of. tubular channels — the vessels. The vessel walls are 
provided with a coating of muscle-fibres and this muscular coat 
becomes greatly thickened and specialized at one or more ^Joints to 
form hearts which serve as pumps to force the blood through the 
system of vessels. * 

The fundamental plan of the Vertebrate vascular system appears 
to have been like that of an Annelid worm, with two main longi- 
tudinal blood-vessels, situated respectively one on the neural side of 
the alimentary canal and one on the side opposite to this, connected 
together by a series of half-hoop shaped vessels encircling the 
alimentary canal laterally. In the Vertebrate the longitudinal 
vessel on the neural side of the alimentary canal is the dorsal 
aorta and in it the blood runs in a tailward direction. The longi- 
tudinal vessel on the other (ventral) side of the alimentary canal 
develops the heart on its course: its precardiac portion is the 
ventral aorta, its postcardiac the subintestinal vein. In this 
ventral vessel the blood passes in a headward direction. Half-hooi> 
shaped vessels lying in front of the heart and connecting ventral 
aorta and dorsal aorta are the aortic arches. 

Origin of th e Heart and Vessels in the Hqlqblasttc 
YfiR'^BRATES . — Amongst holobias tic verieprates the first steps in the 
development' of the vessels have been investigated in the Newt 
{Triton) by Mollier (1906) and his account will here be followed. 

In an embryo with six mesoderm segments the lateral sheets, of 
mesoderm have met ventrally except in the region of the liver where 
they terminate in a free edge. This free edge is thickened and the 
thickening extends back along the mid-ventral line towards the 
cloaca as the rudiment of the subintestinal vein — the entire 
thickening having thus a Y-shape (Fig. 175, A). 
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At ii slagr with twelve segments tin's Y -shaped vascular rudi- 
ment is continued forwards as a couple of strands of cells, lying on 
each side on the inner surface of the splanchnic mesoderm and 
apparently derived from it. These are destined to give rise in their 
hinder portions to the two vitelline veins and in their anterior 
region to the first rudiments of the heart (Fig. 172, A, enc). 

At a stage with fifteen segments tlio paired strands of cells have 
assumed a disposition lik(i that sliowii in Fig. 173, B. They approach 
one another as the mesoderm extends downwards and presently fuse 
across the mesial plane (Fig. 172, B and C), the fused portion being 
the rudiment of tlie heart while the two anterior limbs represent 
the first (mandibular) pair of aortic arches and the two posterior 



Fig, 172. — Veiitrivl portions of transverse sections of yonnj? Ainplnlnans to illustrate the 
(Icvclopnient of the Jieart. (B.isimI on Mi;ures by Mollier, 1906.) 


A, B, I), E, Trillin (A twelve segments, B sixteen Go., 1> t wenty Go., K twenty-six Go.); Tx-net. 
dorsal mesocardium ; ectoderm; nir, endoennlinin ; rnd, endoGerin ; ?ni;, myocaiGinin ; 
mesoderm; pc, pericardiac cavity; v.vu\ ventral iiiesocardinm. 


limbs the vitelline veins. The heart rudiment is at first extremely 
short in an antero-posterior direction being much broader than it is 
long. This is correlated with the shortness of the foregut. As the 
latter lengthens the heart rudiment keeps pace with it, and becomes 
elongated (Fig. 173, .D). As it does so the tissue within the rudi- 
ment becomes loosened and takes the form of a syncytial network 
with wide meshes. 

In the meantime the mesoderm on each side, now containing a 
wide coelomic (pericardiac) space, has grown down to the mesial 
plane ventral to the heart, so as to give rise to a ventral meso- 
cardium which however only persists for a short time (Fig. 172, 
C and D, v,mc). About this same period fluid begins to collect in 
the interstices between the cells of the subintestinal strand, with 
the result that some of the cells in its interior assume a spherical 
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form and are recognizable as embryonic blood corpuscles. Mollier 
notes that about this stage the subintestinal strand comes into 
extremely close relation to the yolk-cells, there being in places 
apparently complete continuity between the two — hence the con- 
clusion on the part of observers who did not study earlier stages 
that the vascular strand was actually derived directly from the 
endoderm. 

About the stage with sixteen to eighteen segments the rudiments 
of the Duct of Cuvier and dorsal aorta become apparent, in the form 
of cells at lirst scatten'.d and later joined into strands. The aorta 
cells anteriorly often show connexions with the sclerotomes and 



A. B. C. D. 


Fio. 173. — Rough diagram to illustrate the form of the early rudimejits of heart, vitelline 
veins, and sulnntestinal vein in Triton m neew in plan. A, six inosoderrn segment stage ; 
B, fifteeu segments ; C, eighteen segments ; 1), twenty segments. 

«.u.l, nuiiulibular aortic arch ; c/, po.sition of cloaca ; If, heart ; L, position of liver ; 

.s.i.r, subintestinul vein; r.r, vitelline vein. 

Mollier admits that some of them may actually be derived from the 
sclerotomes (see p. 364) though lie considers that the main source of 
origin is the upper angle of the lateral mesoderm. 

At the stage with twenty segments a network of fine channels 
has appeared over the surface of the yolk, between it and the 
mesoderm, foreshadowing the vitelline network of blood-vessels. 
The subintestinal strand has become still looser in texture and 
prolongations may be found passing from it inwards amongst the 
yolk-cells. The heart has now attained the form of a straight tube 
the protoplasmic strands in its interior disappearing while its super- 
ficial cells take on an endothelial character, and are recognizable as 
the endocardium. The splanchnic mesoderm has become closely 
moulded round it ventrally and laterally (Fig. 172, D) forming the 
rudiment of the myocardium and the latter begins to show con- 
tractions causing sliglit movement of the fluid contents of the heart. 
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By the tweiity-seveu segment stage the anterior limbs of the 
subintestinal strand have become definite (vitelline) veins with 
well-defined lumen filled with fluid in which spherical young 
corpuscles float freely. The large flat cells forming the wall are 
probal)ly simply the modified superficial cells of the strand though 
Mollier thinks these may he reinforced by additional mesoderm cells 
from without. The vitelline veins are continued in front into the 
])()Sterior venous limbs of the heart and the heart itself is seen in 
transverse sections (Fig. 172, E) to be now completely (uiclosc^d in 
myocardium, the inner wall of the pericardiac space having become 
moulded right over its dorsal side. Where the two sheets of mesoderm, 
one from each side, have met dorsal to the heart there still persists a 
septum — the dorsal mesocardium (Fig. 172, E, d.inc) whi(ih serves 
to sling up the heart to the ventral side of the forcgut. 

The dorsal aorta is at this stage particularly instructive. 
Posteriorly it is represented by scattered ccdls, lateral in position, 
thus betraying their lateral origin. .Further forwards these have 
approached the mesial plane and form a pair of cellular strands. 
Further forwards still in the region of the first eight segments — 
these have become still more nearly mesial in ])osition and over 
part of their extent have undergone actual fusion to form the 
unpaired aortic rudiment. 

About this stage the dorsal aortic rudiment is connected up to 
the vitelline network by a series of segmentally arranged vessels 
(segments 5-17) which had made their a])pearance about the twenty- 
segment stage as segmentally arranged strands of cells. 

The rudiments of the ducts of Cuvier make their appearance 
even earlier than that of the dorsal aorta, in the form of cells derived 
according to Mollier from the somatic mesoderm at the cranial side 
of the pronephros. These rudiments dcveloi) extensions in a 
headward and in a tail ward direction to form the cardinal veins. 
Th(i vessels of the head region develop in situ from the mesenchyme 
and the same may probably be said of the smaller vessels generally. 

The Crossopterygiaii fish rohjpterus (Graham Kerr, 1907) is, 
apart from its generally archaic character, particularly suitable for 
the study of the first beginnings of the vascular system owing to the 
lact that the long axis of the embryonic l)ody is straight, so that 
horizontal as well as sagittal sections may be made passing through 
practically the whole length of the dorsal aorta during its early 
stages, when in its hinder portion it has not yet taken definite form. 

The first cons})icuous stage in the development of the dorsal 
aorta consists in the collecting together of irregular multinucleate 
masses of yolky protoplasm in a row beneath the hypochord 
(Fig. 174, A). Vacuolar spaces develop in these masses and fore- 
shadow the aortic cavity. The masses of protoplasm become more 
closely aggregated into a cylindrical shape while the vacuolar 
spaces increase enormously in size and eventually flow together to 
form the continuous aortic cavity. Jn the specimen figured in 
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Fig. 174, B, the cavity was perfectly continuous towards the head 
end, while posteriorly it was still in the form of isolated vacuoles. 

The cells which form the rudiment of the dorsal aorta are from 
their coarsely-yolked character clearly derived ultimately from the 
primitive endoderm, but the question remains whether they are 
derived from the definitive endoderm directly or through the inter- 



Fig. 174 . — I’ditions of horizontal sections through larvae of stages 24 + (A) and 

25 (B) showing tlie rudiment of the aorta in longitudinal section. 

d, aortic rudinienl; me, vacuoles. 

mediary of the mesoderm. Such a section as that shown in Fig. 175 
indicates that the latter is the case. The definitive endoderm shows 
a perfectly sliarply defined surface, clearly marked off from the 
aortic rudiment, wliile the mesoderm of the sclerotome on the other 
hand is continuous with the aortic rudiment. We may say therefore 
with high probability that the aortic cells are derived from the 
sclerotome. 

A remarkable feature has been noticed'in the development of the 
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dorsal aorta of Polypterus which requires further investigation 
both in that genus and in any other Vertebrates in which it may 
be found to occur. In Polypterus in the stage immediately pre- 
ceding that in which the aortic cells collect together the position 
of the future aorta is distinctly marked out by the arrangement 
of the delicate reticulum that is visible connecting up the various 
organ-rudiments of the larva. This reticulum is usually regarded 
as an artifact caused by the action of the fixing and preserving 
solutions upon the albuminous substances contained in the fluids of 
the embryonic body but the fact that 
it becomes arranged in this peculiar 
fashion to foreshadow the future 
aorta at oAce raises the question 
whether it is not really a reticulum 
of living substance. 

The aortic cavity in Polyi^terus 
has been seen to originate by the 
fusion of intracellular vacuoles. The 
cavity is filled with clear fluid and 
this condition persists even after 
the main channels of the vascular 
system are laid down. The blood is 
at first simply fluid or plasma with- 
out corpuscles. This plasmatic con- 
dition may persist even after circula- 
tion has commenced and the heart 
propels through the vessels simply 
the clear cell-less fluid. Here we find 
repeated in ontogeny an extremely 
archaic condition of the circulation. 



The plasma becomes peopled with 
corpuscles comparatively suddenly. 

The portions of vessel wall lying 
external to the lining endothelium 
appear to arise from mesenchyme 
cells. 


Fi(}. 175. — Portion of transverse section 
through Polypterus of stage 25 
showing the relations of the aortic 
nnlinieiit {A) to the sclerotome {scl), 

ent, enteric c'avity ; my, niyotonie ; 

N, notochord. 


Source of the Corpuscles. — The blood corpuscles are to 
be looked on, broadly speaking, as mesenchyme cells which 
have lost their connexion with their neiglibours and float free 
in the plasma. Their precise sources in ontogeny appear to be 


various : — 


(1) They can frequently be seen in process of being budded off by 
the wall of the embryonic blood-vessel into its cavity. 

(2) lu other cases the vessel with its contents is seen to arise as a 
solid mass of cells, those at the periphery becoming the wall 
(endothelium) of the vessel rudiment while those more deeply placed 
round themselves otf, becoming separated by chinks containing 
fluid, and develop into corpuscles. This may be regarded as a 
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modification of (1) brought about by a hurrying on of the develop- 
ment of the corpuscles. 

(3) In still other cases the cells of the mesenchyme reticulum in 
certain localities e.g, in the spaces between the tubules of the 
pronephros draw in their processes, round themselves off and are 
carried away in the blood stream as primitive corpuscles. 

This last mode of origin may account for the fact that the 
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Kic. 176. — Portions of transverse sections tlirough Elasniobranch enil)ryos illustrating 
the origin of the lieart. 

A, Torpedo, st-age with one gill cleft; B, Torpedo, stage wl(-h two gill clefts; C, TrisHurns, sUige 
with twenty-flve segments ; D, I’7}sti}irvs, stagi^ with forty segments. (After figures hy Riickert 
(IS88) and Mollier (l‘.»06).) d.inr, dorsal iiiesocardium ; rue, endocardium; end, endoderni of foregut; 
VIC, myocardium ; vies, mesoderm ; N, notochord ; ik-, pericardiac cavity ; s.c, spinal cord ; splc, 
splanchnocoele. 


corpuscles have been observed to make their appearance suddenly in 
large numbers in the circulating blood. The sudden setting free 
of large numbers of corpuscles is possibly due to an epidemic of 
mitosis in the mesenchyme cells, as it is well known that the onset 
of the mitotic process frequently induces a retraction of the processes 
of the cell-body and its assumption of an approximately spherical 
shape. 

It is not proposed to trace out in this yolume the further develop- 
ment of the blood corpuscles — how the originally similar indifferent 
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corpuscles become differentiated with further development into 
specialized strains — Erythrocytes or Red corpuscles and the various 
types of Leucocytes ; for an account of this in Lepidosiren the student 
may be referred to the beautiful memoir by Bryce (1905). 

The mode of origin of the vascular system in the holoblastic 
vertebrates in general seeins to resemble in its main lines that 
described above. The chief question that has given rise to dis- 
cussion is one which in the opinion of the present writer resolves 
itself very much into a question of mere verbal expression — namely 
whether it is more correct to state that the first rudiments of the 
vascular system (or parts of them) are derived from mesoderm or 
from endoderm. When it is borne in mind that the mesoderm of the 
Vertebrate is essentially a derivative of the endoderm, it will be 
realized that the qu(^stion is of minor importance whether or not 
special portions, such as rudiments of the vascular system in particular 
cases, lag behind the main mesoderin in their separation from the 
endoderm, so as to originate from the latter directly instead of from 
the already differentiated mesoderm. 

OlUaiN OF THK HkAUT IN MEROJ3LASffIC VERTEBRATES. — The 
heart in its earliest stages shows in meroblastic vertebrates generally 
a set of conditions quite similar to those met with in holoblastic 
forms. In Elasmobranchs (Fig. 176, A) the first obvious rudiment 
of the heart is in the form of a number of cells of irregular shape 
which make their appearance on each side of the foregut, between it 
and the splanchnic mesoderm, from which latter they are apparently 
derived. As the foregut separates off from the endoderm of the yolk 
the irregular row of these cells shifts downwards and towards the 
mesial plane, so as to form a single elongated group underlying the 
foregut ^ (Fig. 176, B). The individual cells unite together and form 
a syncytial mass containing vacuolar spaces (Fig. 176, C, e7ic). Finally 
(Fig. 176, D) this elongated mass assumes a tubular form, its vacuoles 
coalescing and increasing in volume to form a wide cavity, while the 
protoplasm becomes thinner and forms the endothelial wall. The 
myocardium {inc) comes to surround the endothelial tube in exactly 
the way described for holoblastic forms. 

In the Sauropsida again the phenomena are similar. To take as 
an example the Fowl : about the stage when two or three segments 
are formed isolated cardiac cells begin to appear on each side between 
the endoderm and splanchnic mesoderm. These cells increase in 
number and form a longitudinal tract on each side, the two con- 
verging and meeting anteriorly. As the foregut becomes constricted 
off the two cardiac strands come together from before backwards in 
front of the yolk -stalk though even at the eight - segment stage 
they are not completely fused. The endothelial rudiment now 
forms a loose syncytial spongework with large meshes containing 

^ Ruckert (1888) believes them to be reinforced by cells derived from tlie ventral 
endoderm of tlie foref^ut. 
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fluid. The myocardium develops as in the other forms already 
mentioned. 

Origin of the Perifheral Blood-vessels in the Meroblastjc 
Vertebrates. — In those Vertebrates which have ineroblastic eggs 
the concentration of yolk in the highly modifled ventral endoderm 
accentuates the need of an eflicient transport system by which this 
fooil material may be taken up and conveyed to the yolkless and 
actively developing parts of the embryo. In accordance with this 
we find that such vertebrates show a precocious development of 
a rich network of blood-vessels over tlie surface of the endoderm 
or yolk and this vitelline network affords admirable material for 
the study of the earliest stages in the development of peripheral 
blood-vessels. 

it will be convenient to consider in some little detail the early 
development of the vitelline network in the Fowl, material for the 
study of which is easily obtainable and which further has been 
worked out in detail by numerous investigators. Riickert has 
furnished an excellent modern account (1906) and upon it the 
following description is based : for fuller detail reference must be 
made to the original. 

The first signs of blood-vessel formation make tlieir appearance 
extremely eaiiy, at a stage when the primitive streak is present but 
hardly any trace, or only a small stump, of the so-called head-process 
at its front end. The mesoderm has at this stage spread slightly 
beyond the edge of the pellucid area, especially posteriorly. Round 
its posterior edge the mesoderm assumes a mottled appearance owing 
to the development in it of small cell condensations — the first trace 
of the blood-islands as they were called l)y Pander. These blood- 
islands are sometimes arranged in two separate series one on each 
side but more usually they form a U-sha})ed arrangement parallel 
and in close proximity to the j)Osterior limit of the mesoderm. 

In a slightly later stage the mottled area containing blood- 
islands — the vascular area — is of a U -shape, extending through 
about the posterior half of the extent of the mesoderm. The blood- 
islands are less conspicuous in front, gradually fading away, as they do 
also on the side next the primitive streak. They are most strongly 
marked towards the external margin of the mesoderm and here they, 
as well as the whole sheet of mesoderm, are being added to by 
delamination from the endoderm of the germ -wall. The blood- 
islands, the first rudiments of blood-vessels, are simply thicken- 
ings and condensations of the mesoderm. They at first have the 
appearance in sections of occupying its whole thickness but later it 
is seen that each blood-island is roofed over by a layer of unmodified 
mesoderm — demarcated apparently by a simple process of splitting-off 
of the superficial layer of cells. 

As development goes on, the area of vascular rudiments spreads 
inwards into regions of the mesoderm which have been for some 
time completely separated from the endoderm by a well-marked split. 
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Blood-islandn developing in such regions are therefore clearly deriva- 
tives of the mesoderm and there is no possibility of the endoderm 
playing a direct part in their formation as might be the ease peri- 
pherally in the region of the germ-wall. 

The vascular rudiments become joined up by strands of cells to 
form a network and this network gradually spreads inwards, its 
extension being brought about by a progressive differentiation in situ 
from the mesoderm : there is no actual sprouting inwards of the already 
formed strands of the network as is suggested sometimes by the 
study of whole blastoderms and as was once supposed to take place. 

Of the network of cell strands which traverses the rudiment of 
the vascular area the bulkier portions give rise to masses of blood 
corpuscl(\s surrounded by an endothelial wall, the more attenuated 
portions to endothelial tubes without any cor])Uscles in their inh^rior. 
In the former case the superficial layer of the cells forming the blood- 
isrland becomes raised up from the main mavss of cells, fluid accumu- 
lating beneath it in spaces which are at first isolated but later 
become continuous. The flattened cells which are raised up repre- 
sent the endothelial wall while the main mass of cells left behind 
represent developing corpuscles. It is to be noted that the endothelial 
wall separates from the mass of corpuscles first below (i.e. on the 
side towards the yolk) and laterally, so that after fluid has accumu- 
lat(jd in the rudimentary vessel the mass of corpuscles still remains 
attached to its, as yet undifferentiated, roof. The narrower strands 
between the main blood-islands and also all those in the pellucid 
area, except sometimes a few near its posterior end, give rise simply 
to endothelial tubes containing fluid plasma. As the circulation 
begins the masses of embryonic corpuscles gradually break up, first 
in the region of the sinus terminalis,^ the individual corpuscles being 
whirled away by the current and carried to the heart and thence 
through the circulation. 

The origin of the vitelline network has also been investigated in 
Elasmobranchs (especially Tovpedo) by numerous workers. It agrees 
in its main features with what occurs in the Fowl. 

As regards the peripheral vessels in general, of the Vertebra ta, 
we may say that they take their origin as chinks within the mesen- 
chyme filled with a clear fluid secretion (plasma). These chinks are 
at their first appearance in some cases clearly intercellular while 
in others they at first have the appearance of intracellular vacuoles. 
As has already been pointed out in dealing with connective tissue 
(p. 292) this difference though at first sight impressive loses most of 
its apparent importance when regarded critically. In this particular 
case the protoplasmic masses in which the vacuoles appear are as a 
rule multinucleate and it is clearly impossible to draw a sharp line 
of morphological distinction between spaces in such masses with 

^ The topograpliy of the vascular area will be found illustrated later in the special 
chapter on the develoimient of the Fowl. 
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partially broken down walls, and the ordinary intercellular spaces of 
syncytial embryonic connective tissue. 

General Considerations begarding the MQR PiiQj;^ tf9Y of tjie 
YjiRX^RATE liEAm\ — It may be regard^! as a primitive ch”acteristic 
of blood-vessels that their walls are contractile, peristaltic waves of 
contraction serving to propel the blood in their cavities. It is 
usually the case however in the more complex animals that this 
contractility becomes concentrated in one or more localized portions 
of the vessels, known as hearts, in which the vessel becomes much 
enlarged and its muscular coating thickened and rhythmically con- 
tractile. 

In the craniate Vertebrates there is one heart present and it 
represents an enlarged portion of tlie ventral vessel in the region 
immediately behind the gills. During ontogeny the heart still 
repeats the archaic evolutionary phase in which it was tubular in 
character. As development goes on the primitive heart, or cardiac 
tub(j, shows rapid increase in size within the pericardiac chamber of 
the coelome in which it lies. This chamber is relatively small in 
size and in the lower, fish-like. Vertebrates is bounded by rigid 
unyielding walls. The confined nature of this space in which the 
heart has been evolved has, by imposing restrictions upon it during 
its increase in size, exercised a profound influence upon the modelling 
of the vertebrate heart. It is thercifore desirable to have a clear idea 
of the general relations of the heart to the pericardiac cavity, during 
its increase in size, before attempting to study its development in 
detail in the various groups of Vertebrates. 

The portion of vessel originally included between the anterior and 
posterior limits of the pericardiac cavity will be referred to here as 
the primitive heart or cardiac tube. As development proceeds 
the increase in size of the primitive heart reveals itself in (1) increase 
in length and (2) increase in diameter. 

(1) As regards the former, the cardiac tube is at its posterior 
and anterior ends — where it enters and leaves the })ericardiac cavity 
respectively — firmly embedded in the tissues of the pericardiac wall. 
These ends being consequently in tlie lower, fish-like, vertebrates 
rigidly fixed in position, it has of necessity come about that the 
cardiac tube, while in the course of evolution it has increased in 
length, has lost its original straight form and has been thrown into a 
system of bends or kinks which have had an important influence 
upon the structure of the fully evolved heart. This bending process 
is repeated, though with obscuring of some of its detail, during onto- 
geny and it is an interesting morphological problem to endeavour to 
unravel the details of the process from the data of comparative 
anatomy and embryology. 

Apparently the primary flexure of the cardiac tube is represented 
by a simple loop or bulging towards the right side of the body, which 
is visible in the embryos of most Vertebrates during early stages of 
heart development. 
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With iucreasing growth in length of the cardiac tiil)e this simple 
curvature becomes converted into a double flexure the heart taking 
on a S-shape. Of the two curves which make \i\) the S one which 
has its concave side towards 


the htiad represents the orig- 
inal loop, wliile the other 
which is convex towards the 
head has developed in the 
portion of cardiac tube lying 
posterior to the primary loo]). 
Of tliese two curves tlie one 
last mentioned, that which is 
morphologically posterior, is 
in an approximately verti- 
cal plane. Tlie anterior or 
])rimary curve on tli^ other 
hand shows much variation 
in position in difterent 
Vertebrates. While on the 
whole it still bulges towards 
tlie right side, as did the 
primary loop, the portion of 
it formed by the originally 
headward section of the tube 
comes in many cases to lie 
ventral to the other limb of 
the curve. In other cases 
this, originally anterior, por- 
tion of the tube lies for a 
time dorsal to the othei', as 
is the case in fSalamaridm. 
The difference will be appre- 
ciated by comparing the 
relative positions of c and F 
in Figs. 184, A, and 178. 

Of all the lower verte- 
brates in which the peri- 
cardiac space is still bounded 
by rigid inextensible walls 
it is the group of Lung-fishes 
that vshows the heart at 
the highest level of evolu- 
tion. And in correlation 
with this fact wo find that 


D 



Fkj. 177.-~A, (liat^rain to illustrate the llexure of 
the cardiac, tube in the adult Lepufosiren, as seen 
from the ventral side. The portion of the diagram 
above the horizontal line rejireseiits the conus : 
the portion below the horizontal line would 
represent the rest of the heart on the assumption 
that this portion of the cardiac tube possesvses a 
similar curvature to that of the conus, bongi- 
tudinal lines drawn along the tube mark the 
originally dorsal (/>), ventral ( T), right (/i), and 
left {L). 

B shows the spiral twisting produced by straightening 
out a tube possessing the same llexure as tlie Vomis 
portion ill diagram A. 


in these fishes the kinking 

of the cardiac tube attains its maximum. In a fully developed 
Lepidosiren (see below, pp. 376-378) the anterior portion of the 
cardiac tube (the ''conus arteriosus”) has developed a further 
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flexure in addition to those already described. The nature of this 
flexure is shown in the upper portion of Fig. 177, A, wliich repre- 
sents diagrammatically the conus of Lepidosiren as seen from the 
ventral side. 

The extreme anterior end of the tube, being fixed firmly at its 
exit from the pericardiac cavity, retains its i)rimitive morphological 
position : its originally dorsal side is actually dorsal. 

Traced backwards the tube is seen to become sharply bent upon 
itself in a headward direction, in such a way that the side of the 
tube which was originally on the left side comes to be ventral, as is 
indicated by 'the finely dotted line L in the figure. Tracing the 
tube onwards a second sharp flexure is found and the tube resumes 
its antero - posterior direction. This second flexure involves a 
complete reversal of the tube. Its originally right-hand edge 
(indicated by the coarsely dotted line which had come to be 
dorsal as a result of the first flexure, is now ventral. 

The changes in the position of the tube caused by the two 
flexures may be summed up by saying that the half of the tube 
which was originally dorsal, and which remains dorsal at its 
anterior or headward end, has come to be situated on the right side 
at the posterior or ventricular end of the portion of the tube now 
under consideration (conus). Similarly the half of the tube which 
at the headward end is ventral, has come to be at the ventricular 
end on the left side. 

The lower half of the diagram represents the portion of cardiac 
tube which gives rise to the main part of the heart and it is to a 
certain extent hypothetical, inasmuch as it does not rest on a 
complete series of observations, but it is clear that the morpho- 
logically right side of the cardiac tube, which is topographically 
ventral in the middle part of the figure, has to get back to its 
original right-hand position at the hinder end of the cardiac tube 
(which like the front end is firmly fixed in position), and it' is 
reasonable to infer that the flexure of this portion, which gives rise 
to the atrium and ventricle, would be found, were its unravelling 
possible, to be symmetrical with the anterior flexure already dealt 
with. 

It is interesting to take such a model as that represented in 
Fig. 177 and subject the conus portion to a process of straightening 
out — such as would happen in nature if the conus were to shrink 
in length, its anterior and i^osterior ends remaining fixed. The 
result is shown in Fig. 177, B. The conus assumes a twisting in a 
right-handed spiral through three right angles. In the Amniota it 
will be found that the representatives of the conus of the Lung-fish- 
the roots of the great arteries, pulmonary and systemic — as they 
pass headwards from the ventricular part of the heart, twist round 
one another in just such a spiral. 

(2) As regards the increase in diameter of the cardiac tube, it is 
characteristic that this does not take place equally throughout. At 
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certain levels the increase in diameter is much less pronounced than 
it is elsewhere, with the result that the tube appears to be 
constricted at these points while it bulges out between them. This 
development of a series of dilated portions of the heart-tube is the 
first step in its segmentation into a series of chambers. Of these 
chambers there are typically in the lower vertebrates four — sinus 
venosus, atrium, ventricle and conus arteriosus. 

Allusion must be made in passing to an unfortunate confusion 
of nomenclature which is apt to prove a stumbling-block in the 
way of the student who is trying to get his ideas clear regarding 
the morphology of. the heart. . The name conus arteriosus was first 
used, so far as the comparative anatomy of the lower Vertebrates 
is concerned, by Gegenbaur (1866) who used it to designate the 
structure lying between ventricle and ventral aorta in Elasmobranchs 
and Ganoids, and characterized by its possessing a muscular, 
rhythmically contractile wall and by its containing longitudinal 
rows of pocket valves. The name* was introduced in order to 
accentuate tlie supposedly fundamental difference, already suggested 
by Johannes Miiller (1845), between the structure in question and 
the bulbus arteriosus of Teleostean fishes. This latter is not 
provided with striped muscle in its wall, it is not rhythmically 
contractile : in other words it does not form iihysiologically a part 
of the heart. Objections, and quite valid ones, have been raised 
against tlie use of Gegenbaur’s name from the side of Human 
anatomy, it being pointed out that the “ conus of the lower fishes 
corresponds rather with the ** bulbus of the human heart. Human 
anatomists working at the embryology of the vertebrate heart in 
consequence commonly use the^name hulbus cordis for the part of 
the heart under discussion. Gegenbaur’s name however has come 
to be so universally used by comparative anatomists in reference to 
the heart of the lower vertebrates as to indicate the desirability oi 
using it in a work on comparative morphology such as this. It will 
be understood then that the name conus arteriosus is used in thic 
volume as equivalent to what is by many writers termed bulbug 
cordis,^ without prejudice however to the question whether or not 
Gegenbaur was justified in his belief that conus arteriosus and 
bulbus arteriosus are fundamentally distinct structures. 

EiiA.SMOBUANCHii. — The Elasmobranch heart passes through the 
typical early stages, first as a straight tube (see Chap.^XI.), then as 
a tube which bulges towards the right side, and then as a tube witt 
the characteristic S-shaped double flexure already alluded to (Fig 
178). The three limbs of the S during further development become 
converted into (1) atrium with sinus venosus, (2) ventricle, and (3] 
conus arteriosus. The well-marked constriction which demarcate? 
atrium from ventricle forms the auricular canal. The progres? 

^ I avoid in this book using the term truncus arteriosus as it is unnecessary and 
is liable to cause confusion owing to the want of precision with which it is 
commonly used. 
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towards the condition of the fully developed heart is marked mainly 
by the increase in relative size of the atrium and ventricle. Whereas 
however the increase in the size of the atrium takes the form mainly 
of a mere process .of dilatation, that of the ventricle is accompanied 
by a much more marked thickening of its wall. This is brought 
about by the inner surface of the myocardium forming numerous 
projections into the lumen which, becoming more and more pro- 
nounced and interlacing and fusing with one another, form eventu- 
ally a spongework and encroach considerably on the ventricular 
cavity round its periphery. The endocardium fits closely over the 
surface of each of these myoeardiac trabeculae. 

The physiological meaning of the formation of the trabeculae 
during the evolution of the ventricle probably lies in the fact tliat a 
bundl(‘. of muscle which has for its function 
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Fkj. 178. — Twostag(‘s ill tlio 
(levelopiuent of tlu* hrai t 
of Acanihias seen from tlu* 
ventral side. (After lioch- 
stfttrr, 1906.) 

fit, ali iuiM ; r, c:(>?ius arli'i io- 
8U8 ; s.r, sinus venosiis ; F, 
ventricle. 


the pulling together of the ventricular wall 
can carry out this function more efficiently if 
it runs straight between its two ends, in other 
words if it is in the position of a chord to 
the curve of the ventricular wall rather than 
simply a portion of that curve. 

Attention must now be directed to a very 
characteristic and important proliferation of 
tlie endocardiac cells which makes itself 
aiipanmt in particular regions. In the conus 
such proliferation takes place along the course 
of four longitudinal lines, giving rise to cells 
which lie in tlie space between endocardium 
and myocardium. As this proliferation goes 
on the endocardium is eventually made to 
bulge into the lumen as four prominent 
endocardiac ridges. In Acanthias (Gegen- 
baur, 1894), one of the four ridges — that which 
is ventral in position — is reduced in size. 

In the auricular canal similar endocardiac 


proliferations take place, one upon the headward and one upon 
the tailward wall respectively of the canal. Here also each causes 
a prominent bulging of the endocardium into the cavity — the 
atrioventricular cushion (anterior and posterior). 

Both the ridges of the conus and the atrioventricular cushions 
constitute a valvular apparatus in that, by the contraction of the 
myocardium lying outside them, they can be jammed together so as 
to occlude the lumen into which they project. In both cases, as 
development goes on, they undergo metamorphosis into a purely 
mechanical and automatic valvular apparatus. In the conus each 
ridge becomes excavated into a number of pocket valvf^s (“semi- 
lunar” valves), the cavities of which open in a headward din^ction. 
Greil and others explain these cavities as being produced simply by 
the backward pressure of the blood but it is advisable to regard 
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such simple mechanical explanations of developmental phenomena 
witli suspicion. Similarly the atrioventricular cushions become 
excavated on their ventricular side and form the two atrioventricular 
valves of the adult. A pair of laterally jdaced valves also develop 



Fig. 179. — Vieus ot llic lioart of Lcfiiditsireii as seen honi the morphologically viiilral side. 
(II and ( / alter J. K<>l>ei’tson, 1913.) 

A, staj;e .‘{•J ; H, .sl..aj;e .‘{1 ; C, .staj;c xf, airium ; ( \ ctomis arteriosus ; /.»(, left auricle ; r.a, right 

auricle ; l\ ventrielt*. 

at the opening of sinus into atrium hut according to extant descrip- 
tions (Eose, 1890) arise merely as iiifoldings of the heart wall. 

Dipnoi. — The development of the dipnoan lieart has formed the 
subject of a cartTul and exhaustive study by Kobertson (1913) and 
her account of the development of the heart in Lepidosiren forms 
the basis of the following description. 
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The first peculiarity to be noticed in comparison with the heart 
of the Elasinobranch is correlated with the fact that the head and 
anterior trunk region of the embryo are bent downwards and closely 
applied to the surface of the yolk. As a consequence, the pericardiac 
space is reduced to a flat chink, the point of entrance and the point 
of exit of the cardiac tube being in close proximity to one another at 
its upper end. The result is that the cardiac tube as it grows in 
length assumes the form' of a flattened loop, first V-shaped (Fig. 
179, A) and later 3*shaped, the apex of the loop being directed in a 
ventral direction, and the originally posterior (tailward) limb of the 
loop (at) coming to lie to the left of the anterior limb (C). The 
cardiac tube becomes demarcated into tlie same set of chambers 
as in the Elasmobranch — sinus venosus, atrium formed from the 
posterior limb of the cardiac loop, ventricle formed from the 
apical portion of the loop, and conus formed from the greater part 
of the anterior limb. The dilatation of the walls of tlie several 
chambers is not uniform. Tn the case of the atrial wall the dilata- 
tion is most marked dorsally and more especially laterally: the 
posterior wall on the other hand lags behind in its growth and the 
result is that the sinu-atrial and atrioventricular openings remain 
comparatively close to one another (compare adult condition as 
shown in Fig. 180). Similarly in the case of the ventricular portion 
of the heart the increase in size is mainly on the ventral and 
lateral sides, the dorsal wall lagging behind so that the communica- 
tion between atrium and ventricle and that between ventricle and 
conus also remain in close proximity (cf. again Fig. 180). 

After the demarcation of the chambers there come about two 
important changes in the general form of the heart — the first is the 
assumption of bilateral symmetry on tlie part of the ventricle, 
correlated with a rotation of the ventral side of the ventricle towards 
the animaTs left side. The other consists of a very marked increase 
in the length of the conus which, owing to the fixation of its two 
ends, is made to assume the characteristic double flexure already 
described and illustrated (see also Fig. 179, C). 

Development of Septa in the Heart . — By far the most 
important feature of the Dipnoan heart, as compared with that of 
the Elasmobranch, is that now, for the first time, there comes about 
that separation of the heart into an arterial and a venous half, 
which is so characteristic of the higher Vertebrates. In Lepidosiren 
this separation is inaugurated at a relatively early stage of develop- 
ment (stage 27) — at a time when the cardiac tube, as yet, shows no 
indication of a division into chambers — by proliferation of the cells 
of the endocardium on its outer surface. This takes place along a 
line which passes along the posterior wall of the U-shaped heart 
from the left side of the sinu-atrial opening, through the auricular 
canal down towards the apex of the cardiac loop. As this prolifera- 
tion goes on it causes the endocardium to bulge into the lumen so as 
to form a prominent ridge traversing tKe hinder wall of atrium and 
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ventricle. It is of morphological interest to notice that this atrio- 
ventricular ridge extends from its dorsal end not directly ventral- 
wards hub towards the animars right side, so that, if the ridge in 
question l)e taken as marking an originally longitudinal line along 
the wall of tlie cardiac tube, it indicates that this part of the cardiac 
tub(i has undergone a ])rocess of twisting like; that of a left-handed 
screw, in other words a twisting of the kind which might be expected 
on the hypothesis that the flexure of the atrioventricular portion of 
the heart was originally that suggested in the discussion on p. 372. 

A second endothelial proliferation takes place along the atrial 
wall facing that on which the atrioventricular ridge has developed. 
The projection formed in this way grows towards and fuses with the 
atrioventricular ridge to form the atrial septum which divides the 
atrium into a larger right and a smaller left auricle. Owing to the 
left-handed position of the atrioventricular ridge at its dorsal end 
the sinus opens into the right auricle. The pulmonary vein as it 
develops comes to open on the left iaee of the septum, i.e. into the 
left auricle. 

The ventricle becomes similarly divided into a right and a left 
chamber^ the foundation of the septum consisting of the atrio- 
ventricular ridge already mentioned. In this case however Robertson 
does not describe any endocardiac proliferation vis-d-vis to the 
ridge but says the se])tum is completed by muscular trabeculae 
growing towards and eventually fusing with the edge of the ridge. 

The conus arteriosus is characterized l.)y the development of a 
series of longitudinal endocardiac ridges similar in nature to those 
of Elasmobranchs. A conspicuous difference in detail is that each 
ridge is markedly discontinuous, the portions situated in the 
anterior and in the posterior section of the conus developing 
independently. We may take it that the ridges were primitively 
in the Vertebrata longitudinal and continuous and tlie secondary 
discontinuity visible in Lung- fishes and also in the higher Vertebrates 
may bo associated with two probable causes: (1) interference with 
the development of the middle region of the conus ])y the flexure 
into which it is thrown, and (2) the tendency, as seen in 
Elasmobranchs and Ganoids, for the terminal members of the 
longitudinal rows of valves to become enlarged relatively to the 
rest. There can be no doubt that the longitudinal ridges as we see 
them in the Lung-fishes and the higher Vertebrates are revertive 
rather than persistent primitive features. In other words the 
ancestors of tliese Vertebrates passed tlirough the phase of evolution 
in which each ridge had become converted into a row of pocket 
valves. This seems clearly indicated by the fact that the latter 
condition holds in modern Elasmobranchs and primitive Ganoids. 
But if so then the tendency for the terminal valves of the row to be 
specially developed in that earlier phase of evolution may show itself 

^ The separation does not normally become quite complete in the adult either in 
the case of atrium or ventricle. 
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on reversion to the ridge condition in more or less great suppression 
or diminution of the middle portion of the ridge. 

Ill the anterior section of the conus four longitudinal ridges 
develop, situated respectively on the right-hand side (1), dorsally 
(2), on the left-hand side (3), and ventrally (4). This anterior end 
of the conus retains as already explained its primitive position and 
vve shall therefore always refer to the four ridges according to the 
position they have in this undisturbed portion of the conus as Eight, 
Dorsal, Left and Ventral respectively, the adverl) morphologically 
being understood before the adjective in each case. The right and 
loft ridges make their appearance first and they alone become 
prominent, forming thin shelf-like structures which project right 
in to the centre of the cavity so that their edges overlap. For a 
short distance at the extreme anterior end they become fused 
together so as to form a continuous septum. The left ridge is 
comparatively short, tapering off posteriorly, but the right extends 
back through the anterior and middle section of the conus. At the 
point of flexure between middle and posterior sections there is a 
break during early stages but later on the ridge becomes continuous 
with, a portion of ridge which projects from the ventral wall of the 
posterior section of the conus. There is no reason to doubt that 
this is really part of the same morphological structure as that with 
which it is in line in the anterior section of the conus and we shall 
therefore term it the posterior portion of the right ridge. The 
whole of this right ridge forms what is often called the spiral valve 
of the conus. 

The dorsal and ventral ridges of the anterior section of the 
C(mus are later than the lateral ridges in making their appearance 
and soon disappear again. The ventral ridge is especially feebly 
developed. 

In the posterior section of the conus the right ridge — now ventral 
in position — is alone well developed. The other three a])pear as 
rudiments, they are at no time prominent and they become resolved 
into vestigial pocket valves which may still be detected in the 
adults. This latter fiict justifies the conclusion already reached 
that during the ancestral history of the Lung-fishes a stage was passed 
through during which the conus was provided with longitudinal 
rows of functional pocket valves, in other words that the primitive 
ridges seen in the conus of the modern Lung-fish are revertive 
rather than persistent. 

Valves of the Heart. — The sinu-auricular opening is guarded 
on the right side by a valve. This develops out of the inpushed 
fold of the cardiac wall in the constriction between sinus and 
atrium. The atrioventricular opening is guarded by a highly 
characteristic bevelled plug (Fig. 180, AV.p) which when the 
ventricle contracts is pulled downwards so as completely to occlude 
the opening. Developmen tally this plug arises as a thickening of 
the atrioventricular ridge. This ridge, which, as already indicated, 
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forms the common foundation of auricular and ventricular septum, 
traverses the auricular canal, projecting into it from behind so as 
to give the atrioventricular opening a horse-shoe shape. It is the 
part which lies above (dorsal to) the opening which becomes 
thickened and eventually assumes a cartilaginous character to form 
the plug. The plug is to be regarded as the homologue of the 
posterior atrioventricular cushion of Elasmobranchs but Robertson 
failed to find any trace of an anterior cushion. 

The conus in the completely developed state is characterized by 
the absence of the functional valvular apparatus found in its 
homologue in other Vertebrates. On the one hand the endocardiac 
ridges, functional in the young Elasmobranch or Ganoid, are no 



Fi({. 180. — Heart of an adult Lepidosii'en with the right side removed. 

(After J. Kobertsoii, 1913.) 

AV.}), atrioventricular plug; c.v, coronary vein (cut); d.f, ducts of Cuvier; p.r, puliuoiiaiy vein ; 
p.V.c, in)st(!ii(jr vena cava at its opening into the .sinus venosus ; .'>•..1, alii:il sepluiii ; s.]', \eiitiiculiir 
septum; r, siiuis xeiiosus (its opening into the right auriele iii<liciit«'il l>,v an ariow); spiral valve; 
III, VI, aortic urehes cut near their ventral ends. 

longer in a condition to fulfil their original function and on the 
other the pocket valves are here vestigial. 

Muscularization of the Heart. — Bud-like projections from 
the myocardium grow into the cavity of the heart, meet together 
and in the ventricle form a muscular spoiigework of the same type 
as that seen in Elasmobranchs. In the case of the ventricle numerous 
trabeculae arising in this way converge upon the free edge of the 
atrioventricular ridge and become continuous with it. As develop- 
ment goes on this spongy mass of trabeculae undergoes condensation 
arid acquires the solid character of the fully developed S(>ptum. The 
septum is continuous dorsally with the atrioventricular plug and it 
forms a muscular apparatus by which the plug is pulled down so as 
to fit into and close the opening. The myocardium of the auricular 
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canal and of the conus never forms a spongework but remains as a 
compact layer of muscle. In the case of the conus this muscular 
coat is very feebly developed in the middle and cephalic portions — 
in which fact we may probably recognize a degenerative feature see- 
ing that in the Elasmo])raiich the conus musculature is well developed 
right to its front end. The meshes of the ventricular spongework, as 
dtwelopment goes on, come to spread somewhat round the auricular 
canal and round the vcrntriciilar end of the conus, so that each of 
these structures has the appearance of being drawn into the ventri- 
cular cavity. 

Sauropsida. — The most exhaustive account of the develo})ment 
of a Sauropsidan heart is that dealing with jAwerta by Greil (1903) 
and upon it the following description is based. In its early stages 
the heart passes through the familiar tubular form and becomes bent, 
tirst bulging in a simple curve towards the right and then assuming 
a double S-like curvature just as in the Elasmobraiich. About stage 
17-18 the constriction of the heart into sinus venosus, atrium, 
ventricle and conus becomes apparent — the three last mentioned 
chambers bulging outwards between the grooves which limit them. 
The atrial portion does not in these early stages take up the purely 
dorsal position seen in the Elasmobraiich or Lung-fish but remains 
for a time well to the left. 

The conus, in its early stages, much reduced in relative size as 
compared with that of the Elasmobranch, undergoes a marked increase 
in length, which causes it to assume a bayonet-shaped curvature in 
which we may see a reminiscence of the sharp double flexure seen in 
the conus of the Lung-fish. In the Lizard however this curvature 
of the conus is merely temporary. As development goes on the 
increase in length of the conus instead of being more pronounced 
than that of the heart as a whole becomes less so with the result 
that between stages 21 and 26 the anterior flexure of the 
coniis becomes pulled out and replaced by a right-handed sjural 
twist. 

Development of Septa. — The septation of the heart is inaugurated 
])y the appearance of localized proliferation of the endocardiac lining. 
In the auricular canal, which runs in an antero-posterior direction 
rather than dorsi-ventrally, owing to the atrium lying anterior to the 
ventricle instead of dorsal to it as was the case in the Lung-fish, 
there develop two endocardiac cushions, one dorsal (posterior), the 
other ventral (anterior). Of these the ventral or anterior one which 
was not apparent in Lepidosiren is well developed and is continued 
as an endocardiac ridge round the anterior (headward) wall of the 
atrium on to its roof (compare Fig. 183, C, at.s). As development 
goes on this projects more and more prominently into the cavity of 
the atrium and forms the main part of the septum between the two 
auricles. By about stage 26 it has grown half-way across the atrial 
cavity, and by about stage 29 it reaches tli© auricular canal. While in 
a sense the atrial septum is now complete it is not so physiologically 
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as secondary perforations have made their appearance in the septum 
so as to keep the two auricular cavities in free comniunication. The 
two endocardiac cushions of the auricular canal become joined 
together by a bridge of endocardiac tissue which forms the free edge 
of the auricular septum. This is followed by a complete fusion 
taking place between the middle parts of the two cushions, so that 
the atrioventricular opening becomes completely divided into a larger 
right and a smaller left portion. The, at first, thick mass of tissue 
which separates these two openings becomes gradually converted into 
a thin plate, situated in the plane separating atrium from ventricle, 
and therefore perpendicular to the plane of the atrial septum. This 
plate is divided sagittally into a right and a left half by its line of 
attachment to the septum. The free edge of each half is concave 
and projects freely into the corresponding auriculoventricular 
opening — forming the mesial or septal valve of that opening. 

In the meantime a new endocardiac cushion develops on what 
were the right and left sides of tlie auricular canal. These also 
become thin flaps and form the lateral auriculoventricular valves, 
rt will be noticed that there have developed round the original 
atrioventricular opening four proliferations of endocardium — the 
same number as was found in the conus of the Lung - fish and 
as will be found in the conus of the Amniota, thus supporting the 
idea that there are four longitudinal endocardiac ridges potentially 
present throughout the cardiac tube of the higher Vertebrates though 
they may become actually apparent only in the conus region. 

In the Lizard the atrioventricular ridge, which was so conspicuous 
in the Lung-fish, has practically become reduced to the portion lying 
within th(i auricular canal — the dorsal (posterior) endocardiac cushion. 
The ventricle is undivided. 

The conus on the other hand undergoes a complete and somewhat 
complicated process of septation. This is inaugurated by localized 
proliferation of the endocardium to form longitudinal ridges. As in 
the Lung-fish these arise discontinuously there being distinct anterior 
(headward) and posterior rudiments. Anteriorly the normal four 
ridges develop, the dorsal and ventral appearing in this case at an 
earlier stage (17 or 18) than the lateral ones. Towards the ventricular 
end two ridges first make their appearance in a dorsal (ridge B, 
Greil) and ventral situation (A, Greil) respectively. Of these the 
ventral one becomes eventually continuous with the right-hand 
anterior rudiment. It clearly corresponds with the similarly situated 
ridge in the hinder portion of the conus of Lejpidosiren and like it is 
to be interpreted as the hinder portion of the morphologically right- 
hand ridge. The ridge vis-h-vis to that just mentioned, here dorsal 
in position, would similarly represent the hinder portion of the 
morphologically left-hand ridge. Later on a small and transient 
ridge (C, Greil) makes its appearance on the right-hand wall of 
this hinder portion of the conus and this would represent the 
hinder portion of the morphologically dorsal ridge. 
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As development goes on the wall of the conus becomes changed 
in histological character, its striped muscles become replaced by 
smooth and in general it takes on the ordinary features of arterial 
wall so that it resembles a portion of the ventral aorta rather than 
of the heart. As may be seen in a living embryo this histological 
change is accompanied by a physiological one, for the rhythmic 
contractions of the heart are seen now to extend forwards as far as 
the anterior limit of the striped muscle but no farther. Altogether 
the superficial appearance is just as if the ventral aorta (‘^ truncus 
arteriosus*') were extending backwards at the expense of the conus, 
and the word truncus is frequently used to include the whole as far back 
as the limit for the time being of the sniooth non-striated muscular 
wall. It must however not be forgotten that in the strict morpho- 
logical sense all that part of the heart is conus which corresponds to 
tlie conus of Lejndosiren. The special criterion which identifies it is 


a, . 

Fkj. 181. — Diagram in at ic transverse sections through conus of Lacerta (A) and (lalhis 
(B) to show the eiidocardiac ridges and the pocket valves. 

1, inor])hologically riglit ridge ; 2, dorsal ; 3, left ; and 4, ventral, a and problematical ridges 
discussed in text ; jt, pulinonary cavity ; <S', main systemic ; /..s, left systemic cavity. 

the appearance of double flexure or the resultant spiral coiling during 
its development. The muscular coating, so characteristic a feature in 
the vertebrates below the Amniota, is associated with a definite 
type of functional activity : in the Amniota that type of functional 
activity has disappeared and with it the characteristic type of wall. 

The ventral aorta is in its hinder portion, where it becomes 
continuous with the front end of the conus, divided ^ into a dorsal 
(pulmonary) and a ventral (aortic) cavity by a horizontal septum 
and this is prolonged backwards along the wall of the conus by the 
right and left ridges. Of these the right is very large, it projects 
across the lumen and gradually fuses with the left ridge (Fig. 181, A). 
This ridge (3) is low and double and it is with its dorsal portion, 
i.e. the portion next the dorsal ridge, that the fusion takes place. 
By the spreading backwards of this process of fusion of the right 
and left ridges the horizontal septum of the ventral aorta becomes 
prolonged back as a septum in the conus — no longer horizontal 

^ See below, p. 393. 
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however but spirally twisted owing to the twisting of the conus 
already mentioned. Parallel with and preparatory to this process of 
fusion the distal ridge rudiments spread backwards, pursuing a spiral 
course and thus making evident the spiral twisting of the conus as a 
whole. It is interesting to notice that the line of insertion of the 
ridges, and therefore of the septum formed by their fusion, becomes 
marked on the outer surface of the conus by a distinct incision — a 
preliminary step towards the complete splitting of the conus in the 
plane of the septum which takes place in Birds and in Mammals. 

In addition to the dividing of the cavity of tlie conus into a 
pulmonary and an aortic portion in the manner just described there 
takes place also, in tlie Lizard, a splitting of the aortic portion into 
two parts, corresponding to the right and left halves into which the 
systemic portion of the ventral aorta is divided.’^ The septum 
separating these becomes prolonged backwards at its hinder end, on 
the one hand, into the ventral ridge of the conus (Fig. 181, A, 4) 
and on the other into a quite similar ridge developed upon the 
surface of the septum which separates the aortic from the pulmonary 
(Fig. 181, A, 1). These two ridges facing one another across the 
aortic cavity gradually extend backwards and undergo fusion just as 
in the other case so as to form a complete septum dividing the 
aortic cavity into two {S and Is). 

In this way then the original conus becomes replaced by a set of 
three tubes twisted spirally round one another, forming the roots of 
the two systemic aortae and of the pulmonary artery, still however 
enclosed in a common wall. 

Valves of the Heart. — The right and left valves which guard 
the opening from sinus into atrium are formed simply by the 
exaggeration of the fold of the cardiac wall which delimits these two 
chambers from one another. The origin of the auric u love utricular 
valves has already been described. The pocket valves of the systemic 
aortae and pulmonary artery are derived from the endocardiac ridges 
of the conus as in the Elasmobranch. According to Langer (1894) 
the outer valve in each of the three vessels (pulmonary artery, left 
systemic aorta, right systemic aorta) are derived from the Dorsal, Left 
and Ventral endocardiac ridges (2, 3 and 4) respectively, while the 
inner valve in all three is derived from the hypertrophied Eight 
ridge (1), which with its outgrowth takes part in the formation 
of all three vessels (Fig. 181, A). 

The question as to whether or not the pocket valve is formed 
from the extreme ventricular end of the conus ridge, or whether on 
the other hand a considerable portion of this end of the conus with 
its contained ridges becomes incorporated in the ventricle as 
maintained by Langer and Greil does not appear to the present 
writer to be satisfactorily settled. It is advisable that the point 
should be re-investigated upon abundant material. 

Gallus. — (Figs. 182 and 183.) The most detailed investigations 

^ See below, p. 393. 
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of the development of the Bird’s heart are those of Greil, of which 
unfortunately there is available so 1‘ar only the abstract given by 
Hochs tetter (1906). As we should expect from the close genetic 
relationship between Birds and Reptiles there is a close correspond- 
ence between the general features of the development of the heart 
in the two cases. It will suffice then to draw attention to the more 
important jioints in which the development of tlie Fowl’s heart has 



Fig. 182. — Illustrating the development of the heart in the fowl. 

(After original drawings hy Greil.) 

af, atriuiii ; h.n.f, bulho-anricular fold ; r, coims ; l.n, left auriclo ; Li, left iimoiiiiii.’itr aitfiy; ].p, 
left puliiionai'y ", Ll\ left vcnfiicli* ; r.'i, i i.Lilii anricli' ; i.i, rij^ht imioitiiniit*' .'irloiy ; r.p, right 
Ijuliiioriury ; r.y, right ventriflc ; >,. 1 , sy.sfcniit* aorta. 

been found to differ from that of Lacerta. So far as external form is 
concerned the most striking difference is that the sinus venosus 
loses its identity as a distinct chamber of the heart. It becomes as 
it were incorporated in the right auricle, all except its left portion 
which persists as the cardiac end of the left duct of Cuvier or 
anterior Vena Cava. 

An important advance upon the condition in Lacerta is found in 
the division of the ventricular part of the heart into a right and a 
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left ventricle. This division comes about in a somewhat complicated 
fashion the chief points in which, judging from Greil and Hoch- 
stetteFs descriptions and figures, appear to be as follows. The 
ventricular portion of the cardiac tube is at an early stage encroached 
upon by the deep bulbo-auricular ”) fold which sei)arates the conus 



Fic. IS:^. ill the <levclo])nient of the heart of the Fowl, viewed from the right 

side, 'file right wall of the heart has been removed in each case. (After original 
drawings by Greil.) 

.1, proNiuiMl cikIs 1)1 ii(l; 4 .'s of conus; of.s, atrial septum; h.a.r^ bulbo-auricular ; c, conus 

arteriosus; i.v.j\ iiitci vent ricul.u' loiameu; f.r.s, trabecular portion of ventricular septum; l.a, left 
auriele; p, pulinomiry artery; r.(t, rigid, amide; r.e.r, cut. surface of endoeanliae tissue of atrio- 
ventricular opening ; /’. I', cavily of right veidricle ; s, systemic aorta ; V, ventricle ; 1, 2, 3, conus ridges. 

from the atrial part of the heart (Fig. 182, A, h.a.f). The encroach- 
ment of this fold gives the ventricular part of the tube a squat 
U -shape. As the ventricle dilates the extent of the encroachment- 
becomes reduced and the fold may now be called the bulbo-auricular 
ridge of the heart-lining (Fig. 183, A, b.a.r). During the fourth 
day this becomes extended tailwards along the ventral wall of the 
VOL. II 2 c 
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ventricle (Fig. 183, B, C, h,a,r) the ridge and its extension Ibrining 
the rudiment of the anterior portion of the ventricular S(3ptum. 
The remaining and larger portion of the septum arises otherwise, 
from a local exaggeration of the muscular trabeculae which in the 
Bird, as in lower forms, sprout into the ventricular cavity so as to 
convert the peripheral portion of that cavity into a sponge- work. 
This sponge-work becomes exaggerated in the prominence and thick- 
ness of its tral)eculae along a plain*, marked on the external surface 
of the heart by a distinct groove — the interventricular groove 
(Fig. 183, C). Tliis trabecular part of the septum (Fig. 183, C, i,v,s) is 
at first loose and spongy but it gradually becomes condensed, at first 
along its thickened free ctlge, and loses its spongy character. It 
gradually <‘xtends forwards and becomes continuous on the one hand 
with the bnlbo-auricular ])ortiori and on the other with the septum of 
the auricular canal. The ventricular cavity is now divided into a 
right and a left cluiiiiher except at its aiittuior end where there 
remains an interventricular foramen (Fig. 18;), 1), i.r/). It will be 
realized that but for the prescnice of this foramen the blood could 
not circulate, as the only means of exit from the ventricle — the 
opening leading into the conus — lies completely on one side (right) of 
the original Indbo-auricular fold and, tliercfore, of the ventricular 
septum of V Inch the fold in question fiauns a part. As a matter of 
fact this interventricular foramen never disappears, though it loses 
its right to that name, for it becomes continiu^d as a groovcj over the 
surface of the mass of endocardiac? tissue lying between it and the 
conus. Eventually this groove becomes overgrown by its edges and 
C(»uverted into a tubular channel, continuous on the one hand — 
through the original interventricular foramen — with the cavity of 
the left ventricle and on tlie other with the systemic or aortic 
cavity of the conus. Tliis tubular channel persists in the adult 
condition — as the commimication between left ventricle and 
systemic aorta. 

Finally, before leaving the interventricular septum, it has to be 
mentioned that dorsally (Fig. 183, I)) it becomes continuous with the 
bridge of endocardiac tissue which divides the atrioventricular 
opening into a right and left half, the ventricular side of this bridge 
growing out to meet the trabecular part of the septum. The 
atrial side of the bridge is continuous with the atrial septum, which 
develops here as in Lacerta, and the result is that the main part of 
the heart is now divided into two halves, the left auricle opening 
into the left ventricle and the right auricle opening into the right 
ventricle (Fig. 183, E). It is to be noted however that secondary 
perforations appear in the atrial septum (Fig. 183, E, at .^ — so as 
to allow the systemic blood which enters the right auricle from 
the sinus venosus to reach the left auricle, and through it the left 
ventricle, without having to traverse tlie pulmonary circulation 
during the period before the lungs are functional. 
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of its development the ventricular portion of the heart undergoes a 
certain amount of rotation, the right ventricle becoming displaced 
somewhat towards the left side, ventrally to the left ventricle. The 
result of this is to undo to a small extent the spiral twist of the 
conus. 

The conus of the Fowl develops typical endocardiac ridges, hero 
however only three in number, and the individual ridges retain a 
more nearly primitive condition in that in early stages they are not 
so completely divided into two distinct rudiments, while in later 
stages two of the tlinie arci obviously continuous. One of these 
ridges is clearly the morphologically Right. Here again it is much 
enlarged (Fig. 181, B, 1) and grows right across the cavity to form a 
complete septum* between the pulmonary (p) and systemic (S) 
portions of the cavity. 

Regarding the identity of the two other ridges there is some 
doubt. Th(iy are identified by Greil as the Dorsal (2) and Left (3) 
while the Ventral (4) is supposed to have disappeared. It appears 
to the ]>resent writer however that the possibility should be con- 
sid(‘,red whether they do not together I’epresent the Left ridge, with 
which in Lacerta the free edge of the enlarged Right ridge comes 
in contact and which in the latter animal shows an incipient 
division into two parts by a longitudinal groove. 

The septum formed liy the enlarged Right ridge ibllows a spiral 
course, its linti of insertion being indicated by spiral groove on 
the outer surface of the conus. In the Bird this groove gradually 
deepens into a slit which splits the septum into two halves and as a 
consequence divides the conus into two separate vessels which 
course s[)irally round one another — the roots of the pulmonary 
arteries and the systemic aorta respectively. No vestige of a 
septum subdividing the aortic cavity has so far l)een described. 

Valves. — rulmouary artery and systemic aorta are each 
provided with three pocket-valves at their ventricular end. These 
arise in the manner indicated in Fig. 181, 13. Each vessel receives 
a valve split off from the enlarged Right ridge. The pulmonary 
and the systemici cavities receive further a valve split otf from the 
endocardiac thickenings marked a and h respectively. Following 
Greil these would be attributed to the Dorsal and I^eft ridges, while 
accepting the alternative interpretation suggested above they would 
both be referred to the morphologically Left ridge. There remains 
a third pocket-valve in each cavity. That in the systemic cavity 
no doubt represents the otherwise missing Ventral ridge, while if 
a and h together represent the Left ridge then the third pocket- 
valve of the pulmonary cavity would represent the Dorsal ridge. 
As there is no reason to doubt the reliability of a pocket-valve as 
evidence of a once existing endocardiac ridge we should be driven — 
if we reject tlie explanation here suggested — to assume the former 
existence of an additional ridge between the Right and the Dorsal 
and there seems no justification otherwise for doing this. 
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The pocket -valves are stated not to develop at the extreme 
hinder limit of the ridges, the septum stretching back beyond them 
to become continuous with the interventricular septum. 

In the right auriculoventricular opening the inner or septal 
valve is not developed, the ventricular septum fusing with what in 
Lacerta becomes converted into the valve in question. 

The main features of heart development having been illustrated 
from these three different groups, Elasmobranchii, Dipnoi and 
Sauropsida, it will be convenient now to indicate the more important 
peculiarities which have been detected in other groups of the lower 
Vertebrates, it should be understood however that in the case of 
several of these, such as Cyclostomes, Ganoids and even Amphibians, 
apart from Urodeles, onr knowledge is still fragmentary. 

In (Graham Kerr, 1907) the cardiac tube when in the 

form of a loop sliows a similar displacement to that which occurs 
in Le 2 )idod're.n — the lower end oi‘ the loop !)eing pushed forwards in 
front of the yolk. Tn this case however the displacement has gone 
farther than in the Lung-tisli so that the cardiac loop is completely 
inverted — its apex being directed forwards, while the ventral aorta 
])asse8 off in a tailward direction. A similar displacement occurs in 
Teleosts. 

The conus of Ganoid fishes shows the usual endocardiac ridges 
which become converted into longitudinal rows of pocket-valves as 
in Elasmobranchs. In Polyyterus these ridges are six in number, 
alternate ones being mucli reduced in size, with the result that in 
the adult three rows of large i)ockot-valves alternate with three 
rows of small ones. Tn all these fishes the endocardiac ridges and 
their resultant rows of ])ocket-valves run straight along the conus 
and there is no reason to doubt that this is the primitive condition. 
To determine the ])rimitive number of the ridges in Fishes more 
research is needed although tliere is little doubt that four was the 
number present in the primitive Tetrapods. 

In the Teh^ostean fishes we find in place of the conus arteriosus 
the structure known as the aortic l)ull). As already indicated 
(p. 373) this is distinguished from the typical conus ]>y well-marked 
histological and physiological differences. And it is freciuently 
regarded as l)eing morphologically a part not of the heart but of the 
v(mtral aorta. 

If however we take, as we are ])rol)ably justified in doing, the 
point of exit from the i^ricardiac cavity as being relatively fixed 
and as marking the headward limit of the cardiac tube or primitive 
heart, then it becomes clear that the aortic bulb, lying as it does 
within the pericardiac cavity, is really a portion of the primitive 
cardiac tube and of that part of it which lay between the ventricle 
and the ventral aorta — in other words the conus arteriosus. What 
has happened in the evolution of the, Teleostean heart is in all 
probability entirely analogous with what has taken place in the 
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Amniota, namely that the conus arteriosus has gradually lost its 
power of rhythmic contraction while pari 'passu its myocardiac 
coating of striped muscle has degenerated and its primitive histo- 
logical characteristics have been replaced by otliers resembling more 
closely those of the ventral aorta. 

During ontogeny it would appear from Hoyer's work on Salmo 
(1900) that the conus in the embryo possesses the characteristic 
features — a layer of striated muscle in its wall, and longitudinal 
ridges (two in number) projecting into its lumen — and differs from 
that of an Elasmobranch merely in 
the fact that these features do not 
extend throughout the whole of the 
distance between the ventricle and 
the anterior limit of the pericardiac 
space, but only through about the 
posterior half of that distance. In 
the adult the two ridges are repre- 
sented by the two pocket -valves. 

In Urodele amphibians (Sala- 
mandra — Hochstetter, 1906) the 
heart during the period when it is 
in the form of a tube with an S-like 
curvature is conspicuously different 
in appearance from that of the 
Vertebrates already described, owing 
to the fact that the two curves of 
the S lie in different planes from 
those which they occupy elsewhere. 

The morphologically posterior or tail- 
ward curve lies here nearly in the 



horizontal plane while the anterior 
curve lies in a nearly vertical plane 
— the limb of the curve which will 


FifJ. 184. — Views of developing heart of 
Salamundra as seen from the ventral 
side. (After Hoehstetter, 190().) 


become conus lying dorsal to the a#, atriiun; o, eonus arteriosus; d.r', duct 
, . , i - j *.1. • of Cuvier; p.rx, posterior vena cava; .s.r, 

ventricular portion, so that it is sums venosus; K, ventricle. 

hidden in a view of the heart from 


the ventral side (Fig. 184, A). Special interest is lent to this 
curvature of the atrioventricular portion of the cardiac tube by the 
fact that it reproduces accurately the type of curvature which we 
inferred as being present in this portion of the vertebrate heart in 
our general discussion of its morphology (compare Fig. 184, A, with 
lower portion of Fig. 177). 

As development proceeds the left-hand end of the ventricular 
portion, i.e. its actually headward end, swings ventrally and tailwards 
so that the long axis of this portion of the heart comes to be per- 
pendicular to the sagittal plane of the body (Fig. 184, B). As the 
ventricular part of the heart shifts backwards the conus becomes 
visible in a view from the ventral side. The backward shifting 
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continues until the ventricle comes to lie ventral to the sinus (Fig. 
184, C) instead of well in front of it as it did originally. The ventricle 
is now on the tailward side of the atrium which bulges out on each 
side, its ventral wall fittiyg closely to tlie dorsal side of the conus. 
The sinus becomes marked off from the atrium by a constriction, 
which deepens most markedly on the right side so that the sinu- 
atrial o])ening becomes displaced towards the left. It is to be noted 
that during these stages in development the portion of the ventricular 
wall lying on its concave (anterior) 8 id (4 undergoes relatively very 
slight increase in size. The result is that the ventricle bulges in a 
tailward direction and the openings by which it communicates with 
atrium and conus respi^ctively remain relative^ closely approximated 
together. 

The atrial septum arises as a ridge or fold of endocardium which, 
as in the Sauropsida, projects into the lumen from the anterior (head- 
ward) wall. The concave free edge of this grows towards the atrio- 
ventricular opening while its base of attachment spreads, on the one 
hand ventraliy until it becomes continuous with the anterior atrio- 
ventricular cushion, and on the other dorsally and backwards, to the 
left of the sinus opening and to the right of the pulmonary vein 
opening, till it becomes continuous with the posterior (tailward) 
atrioventricular cushion. The consjucuous openings in the atrial 
septum known to exist in adult Urodeles though not in Anura are 
secondary perforations. 

The conus develops discontinuous ridges. Of these there are 
four anterior riidiments of which the Dorsal and Ventral develop 
first and the Right and Left later. Of posterior rudiments only 
three have been described but that the missing one is at least some- 
times present is shown by the adult arrangements of the resulting 
pocket - valves in diffei'ent Amphibians. Thus four pocket-valves 
have been observed in the posterior circle 4 . hi specimens of Sihn, 
Necturus, the Axolotl, and Salamandra (Boas). In the anterior 
circle cases are known of one of the four valves being reduced in 
size {Siren, Axolotl, Triton, Salamandra), vestigial {Fipa), ()i> g5ne 
entirely {Proteus, liana). Other cases occur in which an additional 
valve makes its appearance through one of the original ones becoming 
split {Necturus). All these variations in the pocket-valves of the 
adult are of importance in relation to the embryonic ridges which 
the valves represent. Details will be found in Boas (1882). 

Of the anterior rudiments the right-hand ridge ( 1 ) is pro- 
longed backwards m tho» spiral fold which projects across the lumen 
and diodes it imperfectly into an aortic and a pulmonary cavity. 
In some cases the spiral fold apparently makes an abortive attempt 
to pursue the course of development which, it went through in the 
ancestral fish-like form, as it segments up into a row of little knobs 
each of which, we may take it, represents a pocket- valve {Triton 
punctatus, T, cristatus). In other cases {Necturus, CoecilicC) the spiral 
fold has in the adult oompletely disappeared (Boas 
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The hearts of Eeptiles in general agree closely in their develop- 
mental features with that of Lacerta. The most important varia- 
tions are seen in the Crocodiles (Hochstetter, 1906*). The conus 
here is- of interest in that it still repeats witli particular clearness 
the sharp double flexure seen in tln^ Dipnoan (Fig. 185). 

The ventricular portion of the heart becomes completely divided 
into a right and left ventricle by a septum which is formed for the 
most part from trabecular projections of the nfyocardium but in 
part also from the endocardiac bridge which divides the atrio- 
ventricular opening as in the Bird. This septum becomes quite 
complete, the interv(mtricular foramen which exists for a time 
closing up and the interventricular siiptum becoming continuous 
with the aortic septum of the conus. This is rendered a possible 
physiological arrangement in the crocodile by the fact that here tht‘. 
opening from the ventricle into that cavity 
oi th(i conus which is continuous with the 
right systemic aorta, is farther to tbc left 
than in Lizards, while on the other hand 
the right atri(» ventricular opening is farther 
to the right. The result is that the opening 
of the right systemic aorta, and the left 
auriculoveiitricular opening lie to the left 
of the septum, while the openings of the left 
aorta and pulmonary artery together with 
the right auriculo ventricular opening lie to 
the right of tlie septum. Such difterences 
in the position of the ventricular openings 
of the great arteries are regarded by H(x;h- 
stetter as due to varying degrees of incorporation of th(^ obliquely 
placed conus into tlie ventricle. 

The foramen of Fanizza, that remarkable communication which 
exists in the crocodile between the two systemic aortae close to their 
point of exit from the ventricles, arises as a secondary perfQration of 
the aortic septum comparatively late in development just before the 
closing of tlu! last remains of the interventricular foramen. 

The splitting up of the co^is into independent vessels remains 
as a rule in the Eeptiles, as in Lacerta, in an incipient condition, 
indicated merely by a slight grooving of the surface. In Ophidia 
however the superficial groove becomes so deepened as to split the 
conus coiiipletely into an independent aortic and pidinonary root as 
in Birds. 

l^ssing in review the broad features of heart development in the 
lower Vertebrates the following general principles seem to emerge : — 

(1) The primitive heart or primitive cardiac tube is that portion 
of the ventral or subintestinal vessel included within the limits of 
the pericardiac coelome. 

(2) Annular segments in the wall of t^s tube lag behind in 

increase of diameter so tliat the tube into a 



Fl«. 18i'). — ileart of embryonic 
Crocodile. (Alt(?r Hocli- 
stetter, 190t)*.) 

/!, conus aiterlosus ; I', ventricle. 
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series of cliambers — sinus veiiosus, atrium, vtmlricli* and conus 
arteriosus — the originally i)eristaltic waves of contraction tcuiding to 
become re(luc(‘d at each constriction so tliat the chambers come to 
contract in series. 

(3) The primitive valvular api)aratus consists of a series ol‘ 
longitudinal ridges. These are l)est marked in the conus wliere 
they were originally at least four in number. The presence of six 
in Folypterus and the occurrence, of more than four rows of valves 
in various other relatively primitive Ganoids and Elasmobranchs 
suggests that the number may have been gr(*,ater. Individual ridg(‘s 
may in various forms become reduced or disappear, wliile in otlu^r 
cases apparently an increasii in number may take place. The ridges 
show very generally a tendency to dcivelop ji'om two distinct rudi- 
ments, an anterior one and a posterior one, but the continuity of the 
rows of valves in tlie lower fishes indicates the probability that this 
(liscjontiiiuity is secondary. In the portions of the heart behind the 
conus there is no complete series of ridges like thosci in the conus 
though it is possildti that vestiges of such ridges are r(‘prosentod by 
tlie endocardiac cushions and sciptal rudiments. 

(4) Using the ridges of the conus as marking mor])hologically 

longitudinal lines it is seen that the conus has in the Lung-fishes 
undergone a double Ilexure of such a kind as to produce wlieVi 
straightened out a right-handed twist of the coiius through approxi- 
mately three right angles. 1 

(5) In tetrapodous Vertebrates the conus shows a similar right- 
handed twist and this is adequately explained by the ndative reduc- 
tion in length which the conus has undergone if it be assumed that 
there was an ancestral condition resembling that of the existing 
Dipnoan. 

(6) From the Liing-lishes upwards the originally right-hand ridge 
of the conus ))ec()mes hypertroidiied and, either alone or by fusion with 
its vis-d-vis, forms a longitudinal septum dividing the cavity of th(j 
conus into two parts — ])ulmonary and aortic — twisted spirally round 
one another. 

(7) Correlated with this process is a tendency for the wall of the 
conus to lose its striped muscle and its rhythmic contractility. 
This process takes place from before l)ack wards and the portion 
which has suffered this change, and the wall of which has assumed 
the ordinary arterial character, is in common usage included under 
the name truncus arteriosus. 

(8) The atrioventricular part of the cardiac tube undergoes a 
double flexure similar in nature to that seen in tlie conus of the 
Lung-fish but of such a kind as would if straightened out give a 
left-handed twist. 

(9) The valves and septa of this part of the heart originate in 
the endocardiac cushions and in Lepidosiren atrial septum and ventri- 
cular septum are at first continuous witlk one another. 

(10) In the evolution of the valves of the heart there has come 
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about a substitution of automatically acitiii^ pocket- or flap-valves 
foi’ the original endocardiac ridge or cusliions which for th(ur 
functioning were dependent upon a complex and fallible neuro- 
muscular mechanism. 

Arteria]. System.- The conus arteriosus is primitively ])roloiiged 
forwards into the ventral aorta which gives off on each side the 
series of aortic arches. The most important (‘Volutionary change 
which the originally simple tubular ventral aorta undergoes is a 
process of splitting wheueby the stream of ))lood to the lungs is 
separated from that to the tissues generally. This splitting is seen 
for tlie first time in tlui Lung-fishes. Here a dorsal portion of the 
cavity is separated off, c^jntinuous behind with tlu^ pulmonary cavity 
of the conus and ending blindly in front l)y its floor ni(*eting its roof. 
The anterior termination of this cavity is just in front of the ])oint of 
origin of aortic arch V, and this arch along with arch VT, owing to 
thi‘. fact that they branch off from the ventral aorta somewhat dorsally, 
open from the cavity in question. The horizontal partition wliicli 
forms the floor of tliis dorsal ])ulmonary cavity l)egins in ontog(my 
as a rudimentary ingrowth on each side between the origins of 
arches IV and V. The two rudiments grow back, fuse, and 1‘orm a 
horizontal partition continuous at its hinder end witli the Eight and 
Left ridges of the conus which, as already explained, form the floor 
of its», pulmonary cavity. 

A similar splitting off of a dorsal, pulmonary, part of the ventiul 
aort^ occurs in air-breathing Vertebrates in general. 

As regards the remaining, or systemic, portion of the ventral 
aorta, the main point to notice is its tendency to split into two 
separate halY(\s in its anterior portion, a process correlati^d probably 
with economy of material, allowing as it does the origins of the aortic 
arches to be displaced outwards so as to shorten these arches. This 
splitting or bifurcation of the ventral aorta spreads backwards for a 
variable distance, commonly to about the level of aortic arch III 
or IV. • . 

In the Eeptiles th(;re comes about an inde])endent splitting 
into two lateral halves of the aortic cavity posterior to the region 
of the bifurcation just alluded to. A vertical septum grows 
backwards from the ant(uior lip of the opening into aortic arch IV 
of the left side and becomes continuous with the septum separating 
the two systemic cavities of the conus. 

When this aortic septum is formed the ventral aorta in its 
hinder portion contains three cavities — a dorsal, pulmonary, leading 
to aortic arches V and VI of both sides, a left ventral leading to 
aortic arch IV of the left side, and a right ventral leading to aortic 
arch IV of the right side together with the paired anterior part of the 
ventral aorta and the aortic arches springing from them. Each of the 
three cavities is continuous behind with the corresponding cavity of 
the conus. In the majority of Eeptiles (not in Lacerta) the separation 
of thcise cavities is followed by splitting of the septa b(^ tween tliem 
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so tliat the ventral aorta is resolved into three distinct vessels forming 
portions of the common pulmonary artery and of the right and lel’t 
systemic aortae respectively. 

The Aoktic Arches and their Derivatives. — From the ventral 
aorta tliere are given off on eacli side a series of lialf-hoop-shaped 
aortic arches whicli pass in a dorsal direction, between successive 
visceral clefts, to open eventually into tlie dorsal aorta. In tlie region 
where it receives the aortic arches the dorsal aorta is frequently 
paired (forming the aortic roots) either temporarily or throughout 
life. This assumption of the paired condition may not improbaldy 
))e of similar significance to that of the ventral aorta i.e. hav^e to do 
nuTely with the economizing of material. Jn any case the precise 
extent of tJie paired condition does not appear to be of any great 
morphological importance. 

As regards the aortic arches themselves the following general 
features are to be noted : (1) that they develop in order of pijsition 
from before backwards in agreement with the general principle of 
development of the vertebrate body and (2) that individual arches 
tend to become reduced in size in correlation with diminution of 
functional activity. Thus the mandibular and hyoid arches having 
lost or at least greatly diminished their respiratory activity even in 
the lower fishes we find a corresponding disappearance or reduction 
of their aortic arches. 

An important point to notice is that where the ])articular 
visceral arch carries a true external gill (Crossopterygians, Lepido- 
siren and Protojderus^ Urodele and some other Amphibians) the 
aortic arcli passes out as a loop into the external gill. The aortic 
arch is in fact in thesis forms during early stages, biifore the gill- 
clefts are perforated, the vessel of the external gill. Such relations 
on the part of vessels of the fundamental morphological importance 
of the aortic arches are not to be dismissed lightly as modern adap- 
tive modifications. Tlu^y appear to indicate that the archaic 
function of the aortic arch was to supply the external gill with 
blood. 

As the external gill ceases to function a short circuit is formed 
at its base, through wliich the blood passes directly to the dorsal 
part of the arch without traversing the external gill. Tn Urodeles, 
according to Maurer, the short-circuiting vessel sprouts downwards 
from the dorsal limb of the arch but in Lepidosiren Robertson finds 
it arising simply by the enlargement of j)re-existing chinks. Thus 
the definitive aortic arch, in those cases in which an external gill is 
for a time present, includes a portion secondarily intercalated in its 
course and derived from the short-circuiting vessel. 

In the typical fishes, where respiration is carried on by the wall 
of the gill-cleft, there becomes intercalated in the course of the aortic 
arch a respiratory network of capillaries, so that the arch is divided 
into a distinct ventral (afferent) and dorsal (efferent) portion. In 
such a fish as Lepidosiren, where the respiratory activity of the gills 




Fig. 186.— Scheme of aortic arches and tlieir derivatives as seen from the ventral side. 
Tlie parts of the original scheme which disappear during development are shown in 
pale tone. 

A, complete unmodified series of aortic arches ; B, arrangement in a Urodele ; C, in a Reptile ; 
I), in .a Mammal. A, dorsal aorta; a.r, aortic root; <in, anastomotic vessel; c.c, common carotid; 
d.B, duct of Botalhis ; d.c, dorsal (internal) carotid ; i, innominate artery ; Lp, left pi dmonary artery ; 
l.s, left systemic ; p, pulmonary ; r.p, right pulmonary ; 8, systemic aorta ; s, subclavian artery ; 
ventral aorta; r.r, ventral (external) carotid ; I, II, etc., aortic arches. 

The longitudinal vessels with which the aortic arches are con- 
nected are prolonged forwards as the carotid arteries wliich supply 
the head with blood. The ventral aorta is prolonged forwards as the 
ventral, or external, carotid while the prolongation forwards of the 
aortic root forms the dorsal, or internal, carotid. Of the alternative 
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is comparatively small, the aortic arch can be traced throughout as a 
distinct channel ; while in the Amniota, where the walls of the gill- 
clefts have completely lost their respiratory function, the respiratory 
network nt^ver develops at all. 
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names dorsal and ventral (Mackay, 1889) are to be preferred to internal 
and external, for the latter though in common use are less precise. 

During the development of the young individual there is laid 
down a general scheme of aortic arches and associated vessels 
agreeing with that just described, and tlie processes of modification 
whereby there becomes evolved out of this the complicated and 
very different arrangement of the great arteries of the adult afford 
material for one of the most fascinating chapters in vertebrate 



Fig. 187. — Illustrating modification of the carotid arteries, correlated with elongation 

of the neck region. 

A, V'aranid Lizard ; H, Orass-snake {Tropidonotus ) ; p.c, primary carotid. 

(Other letters a.s in Fig. 18(5.) 

embryology. The general lines of these processes are best illustrated 
by an outline of what happens in the group Eeptilia. 

The arrangement which the main arteries assume in adult 
Reptiles shows much variety. The relation which the adult 
arrangement in the more important Reptilian types bears to the 
primitive scheme may be gathered from an inspection of Figs. 186, C, 
187, A, B, and 187a, C.^ Through the conspicuous differences in 

^ It must be remembered that in the actual animal the various bends and turns 
of the vessels tend to become straightened out. For example arch III becomes 
simply a portion of a straight internal carotid artery. In the diagrams the original 
curvature of the arches is retained for the sake of clearness. 
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detail there can be seen general agreement in the fate of various 
aortic arches and of other parts of the primitive arterial scheme. 
Thus the ventral aorta is continued forwards to form the paired 
ventral (''external”) carotid arteries {v.c) while tlie aortic roots 
similarly extend forwards as the dorsal ("internal”) carotids {d.c). 
Aortic arches I and II disappear. Arch III persists as the root of 
the dorsal carotid while the portion of ventral aorta behind it, when 



Fig. 187a. — Illu.strating modification of the carotid arteries, correlated with elongation 

of the neck region. 

C, Crocodile ; 1); Bird ; c, coellac artery ; .s‘-2, .secondary su]>clavian. 

(Other letters as in Fig. 186.) 

paired, is the common carotid (c.c). Arch IV is the Systemic 
arch which sends the blood to the hinder portions of the aortic 
roots (a.r) and thence to the dorsal aorta (A), Arch V is reduced, 
appearing only as inconspicuous and transient vestiges during 
development. Of arch VI the proximal portion becomes the root 
of the pulmonary artery (r.p and l.p) while its dorsal portion 
disappears. 

The chief differences in detail are as follows : those affecting the 
carotids will be given more fully later on. 

In Lizards and Ohelonians the dorsal part of arch VI persists as 
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a duct of Botallus forming a connexion between the pnlnionary 

artery and the aortic root 



just as is shown in Fig. 
186, B {d.B) lor the Uro- 
dele amphibian. In other 
cases it may persist as a 
ligamentous vestige, as is 
the case on the left side in 
Tropido7iotus. 

As a rule the portion of 
aortic root lying between 
arelies III and IV disap- 
pears during . development 
but in most Lizards (not 
in Cliamt ‘Icons and Moni- 
tors) it persists in the 



adult, so that in a dis- 
section arches III and IV 
appear to run into one 
another peripherally. 

Ill Monitors (Vara- 
nidae), in correlation with 
the elongation of the neck, 
arches HI and IV become 
widely separated from one 
another and the interven- 
ing portion of ventral aorta 
sliows a corresponding 
lengthening l)oth in its 
paired (common carotid) 
and its unpaired (primary 



carotid) portions. 

In Birds (Fig. 187a, D) 
arch IV completely dis- 
ajipears on the left side 
and with it the portion of 
the left aortic root lying 
posterior to it. Conse- 
quently in the adult Bird 
there is only a single sys- 
temic aortic arch and it 
passes dowii the right side 
of the body. 


Fig. 188. — Illustrating the modification of aortic arches ElASMOBRAN C 11 II. — In 

III- VI <luring ontogeny in Scyllium, according the Icllthyopsida, as We 
to Dohrn. should expect, the depart- 


A, Dorsal aorta ; af, aftVrent branchial ; an, anastomotic 
vessel ; e/, efferent branchial ; v.A, ventral aorta; v.c, visceral 
clefts ; III, IV, V, VI, aortic arches. 


•ures from the primitive 
scheme are less pronounced; 
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they are mainly in details. In the Elasmol)ranohs perhax)S the most 
coiispicnoiis of these is to be seen in the relations of the efferent 
vessels, (iach of which emerges, not from an ordinary aortic arch 
traversing a gill septum, hut from a vascular loop surrounding a 
gill-cleft, the general arrangement being that shown in Eig. 188, C. 
According to Dohrii (1886) this arrangement comes al)out in the 
following way. As the walls of the (defts form lamellate and 
develop respiratory activity, two branches grow downwards, oiui 
anterior and one posterior, from the dorsal end of each aortic arch 
(Fig. 188, A, VI). Tlitise branches become connected together 
by cross bridges as shown in the figure (a7i). The aortic arch now 
undergoes reduction and eventually becomes obliterated, just ventral 
to the point where the two branches an', given off (Fig. 188, A, 
arch 111), so that the arcli is now divided into two distinct parts — 
a ventral afferent and a dorsal efferent — the latter prolonged 
ventralwards into the two branches. Of these the posterior branch 
of each pair becomes somewhat rt'duced in size, it develops a 
scjcondary connexion at its upper cmd with tlie efferent vessel next 
behind and loses its connexion with its original efferent vessel. 
The result is that, after this has happened, each efferent vessel 
again possesses two la-anches at its ventral end but these, instead of 
passing into the same gill septum, ])ass into two adjoining septa 
one in front of and one behind the intervening cleft (Fig. 188, B). 
Eventually the ventral ends of each pair of l)ranche8 b(‘,come joined 
so that the (deft is now surrounded by a complete efferent loop — 
the loops of successive clefts being (‘onnected togctlu'r by a single 
persisting anastomotic vessel (Fig. 1 88, ('). 

Ill Chlamydoselachus the modihcation of the aortic arches just 
described does not take place. 

Tlic nuiu])er of aortic arches corresponds with that of the visceral 
arches and is normally six. 

In correlation with the presence of the pseudobranch on the 
posterior face of the mandibular arch in Elasmoliranchs the first 
aortic arch in these fishes is well developed but its primitive 
relations with the arterial scheme become much obscured owing 
primarily to the development of large new afferent and efferent 
channels connected with the pseudobranch, which carries in its 
train the reduction of both tln^ ventral and the dorsal portions of 
the original aortic arch. 

In the case of the second aortic arcli, correlated with the fact 
that the anterior face of this visceral arch has lost its respiratory 
function, there is developed only a single, posterior, efferent 
downgrowth instead of two as is the case with the arches farther 
back. A wide anastomosis between this and the first aortic arch 
just below the spiracle provides the secondary afferent vessel to 
the pseudobranch which as already mentioned supplants the 
primitive afferent vessel formed by the ventral portion of the 
first arch. 
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Cyclostomata. — Tn the Lamprey it should be noted that 
according to Dohrn (1888) an aortic arch corresponding to 
aortic arch I of Oiiathostomata makes its appearance and then 
disappears again. In Myxinoids the most important feature is tliat 
in them the number of aortic arcdies reaches its maximum for 
Craniata — up to 14 in Bdellostoma, 

Crossoiterygii. — Our knowledge is in this case very incomplete. 
The chief peculiarity (Graham .Kerr, 1907) is that, correlated with 
the large size of the external gill belonging to arch II, which forms 
the sole respiratory organ during early stages of larval life, aortic 
arch II makes its appearance relatively early and the development 
of the otlier aortic arches is postponed. Distinct vestigc^s of 
aortic arch 1 make their appearance. Tluj succeeding aortic arches 
remain small for a prolonged period. Aortic arch VI becomes much 
enlarged in its ventral part in correlation with the fact that it 
supplies the pulmonary artery. 

Aotinopterygit. — In the Tcleostean fishes and in tin*. Ganoids 
that approach most neaily to them {Le^Mostens — F. W. Muller, 
1897; Amia — Allis, 1900) complicated changes, wliich iieed not l)e 
detailed, take place in arches I and II in ndation with the blood 
supply of the pseudobramdi which in these fishes (p. 159) comes to 
lie on the inner surface of the operculum. 

Dipnoi. — In Lepidosiren (Robertson, 1915) aortic arclu^s T and II 
never become complete well-developed vessels : they are vestigial 
and their ventral poi’tions do not appear to develop at all. The 
remaining four aortic arches arc well developed, each passes out into 
an external gill and in each an intercalary piece becomes developed 
to short-circuit the Idood-streaui at the time the external gills 
atrophy. In CeratoduH and FrotopUms efferent downgrowths make 
their appearance as in Elasmobranchs but they rimiain connected 
with the dorsal portion of their own aortic arch and do not undergo 
fusion at their ventral tmds so that the condition in the adult 
departs less from th(^ primitives than it do(;s in tlui Elasmobranch. 

Amphibia. — In IJrodela the arrangement of aortic arches 
(Fig. 186, B) closely resembles that in Lung-fishes. Arches I and 
II are reduced: the latter in fact is according to Maurer (1888) no- 
longer to be detected at all in the case of Triton, Arches III, 
IV and V are prolonged outwards into external gills and in each 
case a short-circuiting piiice becomes intercalated as the external 
gills lose their functional activity. According to Maurer the inter- 
calary portion makes its appearancje as a downgrowth from the 
dorsal or efferent limb of the aortic arch but this may perhaps be 
doubted in view of the fact that in Lung-fishes the corresponding 
piece of vessel develops by the widening out of pre-existing chinks 
(Robertson, 1913). 

Amniota. — Arch IV along with the aortic root into which it 
passes forms the inain systemic aorta o;i each side. That of the 
left side is connected, in correlation with the spiral twist of the 
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conus and its derivatives, with the right side of the ventricular 
cavity in pi oxiniity to the opening of the pulmonary artery. With 
tlie separation of the two ventricles tire arch in question remains 
connected with tlie right ventricle. With increasing efliciency of 
the ])ulmonary circulation the venous ])lood of tlie right ventricle 
would he drawn off more and more to the pulmonary artery and, 
correlated with this, we find in those Sauropsida in which metabolism 
is most active and riispiration most efhcient that this fourth 
arch on the left side*, with its aortic root disajipears completely 
during develo])nient, leaving only tln^ single right-hand arch and 



Fni. 180. — Blood-vessels of Crocodile of stage 55-56. (After Hoclistetter, 1906*.) 

Arteries are shown in outline, veins black. 

c. anteiKH’ cJiidinul vein; J./, mdiIu* root; h.n, basilai artery; duisal earotid ; (•/, olocyst ; 
ii.r.i', jiostenor cardinal \eiii ; /.^). rii-ht pulmonary ai lei > ^ r.e, vential e.'uolid ; 1 1 1-\ 1, aoi Uc aiclies. 

root to form the proximal part of the systemic aorta (Birds, Fig. 
187a, D). ' 

Arch V, ill the Amniota, appears only transiently and so greatly 
reduced in size as to liavc^ completely escaped the notice of the, 
earlitir investigators. Hence in Eathke's classical scheme of the 
aortic arcluis which is given in the older text-books only five arches 
are shown, the posterior one being called the fifth. With our 
present-day knowledge of the homology of the lungs of Amniota 
with those of Crossopterygians and Lung-fishes, such a sclieme is 
clearly erroneous, as it would involve the pulmonary artery, which 
is ctu’tainly the same vessel throughout, taking its origin in the 
Amiiiotes from the fifth and in the Ichthyopsida from the sixth 
aortic arch. So without any special embryological data we should 
VOL. II 2d 
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be justifuul in l)elieviiig that in the Amiiiota an aortic arch has 
disappeared in front of the last one. The })(a’sisting vestiges of this 
fifth arch, wliich are now known to occur cominoiily in the embryos 
of the Amniota, we"e detected first by van Ikuiiinelen (1886) in 
lieptiles and Birds. A good exam])le of sucli a vestigial fifth arcli is 
seen in the einluyo of the Crocodile (Fig. 189). 

The cause of the reduction of this fiftli aortic arch is pr()l)ably to 
be recognized in the 1‘act that it receives its bl(K)d from tlu^ pulmonary 
cavity of the conus and ol* the ventral aorta (Graham Kerr, 1907"^^ 
As a consequence of this, during the evolution of the lungs as the 
main organs of respiration a larger and larger proportion of the 
Idood in the cavity mention(‘d has become drawn oil* to the lungs, 
leaving less and less for arch V, with the. natural result that the, 
latter has ))ecome reduced to the verg(‘> of disappearance. 

Before heaving the subject of the aortic arches it is necessary to 
point out that their diagrammatic arrangement as shown in Figs. 186 
and 187 is commonly much obscuired in the adult. For during 
develo])ment there occur not merely the disappearance of large 
portions of the original scheme of arches and tlui straightening out 
of the unnecessary curves, but also otlier complications. The chief 
of these are du(‘. to the longitudinal vessels — ventral aorta or aortic 
I'oots — lagging behind in their growth in length. This leads, 
according to the position in which it tak(‘s place, to tlu^ crowding 
togt^ther of the veiitral or th(‘, dorsal ends of consecutive aortic 
arches, and their mere approximation may b(^ succe(^ded by actual 
fusion so that two or inorci arches may come to have a common rf)ot 
emerging from the ventral aorta, or a common terminal portion 
opening into the aortic root. 

PULIUONAHY Akteuy, — The pulmonary artery makes its first 
appearance in Crossoi)terygian fish(».s {Folypterus) as a branch from 
arch VI towards its ventral end which ])asses to the lung and 
adjoining pai*ts of tlui pharyngeal wall. Throughout the series of 
lung-breatliing Vertebrates it develo])s similarly as an outgrowth of 
the sixth aortic arch. A result of the main blood-stri'am of this arch 
passing offinto the pulmonary branch is that the dorsal .part of thearch 
lying beyond tlu^ ]>oint of origin of the pulmonary artery becomes as a 
rule reduced in size, forming the duct of Botallus. Except in the case 
of certain Reptiles (p. 397) the duct of Botallus becomes in normal 
individuals of the Amiiiota com])letely obliterated soon after birth. 

In the Lung-fishes the point of origin of the pulmonary artery is 
displaced U]) to the dorsal end of arch VI where it is fused with 
arch V. Thus arch V is aide to carry blood directly to the pulmonary 
artery and correlated with this it does not undergo the reduction in 
size which has taken jdace in the Amniota. 

In Leptidosiren and Frotopterus an important development of the 
pulmonary artery takes place inasmuch as its area of distribution 
extends on to the lung belonging morphologically to the other side of 
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the body. Tims the right piiliiioiiary artery comes to supply the dorsal 
side of both lungs, and the left artery the ventral side of both lungs. 
Each lung in otlu^r words receives a supply of blood from- hoth 
pulmonary arteries and this illustrates an initial step towards the 
condition in Anda where the right and left sides of the air-bladder — 
the homologue of the right lung — are sup})lied witli blood directly by 
a ty])ical right and left pulmonary artery. In tile Actino])terygian 
fishes apart from Avda the pulmonary artery has disappeared entirely 
from development and the air-bladder receives its blood-supply by 
S(‘Condary coniuixions with the dorsal aorta and its brancluis. 

Cauotiu Arteriks. — As has already becui indicated the great 
longitudinal arteries — ventral and dorsal aortae — art', prolonged for- 
wards into the region of the head as the carotid arteries — ventral and 
dorsal. Of these the latter, receiving as it does, in the case, of the more 
primitive Vertebrates, blood which has been oxygenated by passing 
through the gills, becomes the more important and is responsible 
for supplying blood to the brain. ^ 

Th(i ventral carotids are found from the Lung-fishes onwards — 
perhaps in (iorrelation with the reduction of the first two aortic arches. 
They are known commonly under the name external carotid ( = lingual 
art(^ry of Amphibia) and supply blood to the ventral side of the head, 
though cases are known amongst animals no long(‘.r having func- 
tional gills (certain Mammals) in which they take over the blood- 
supply of the brain also. 

Lt will be convenient to consider first the carotids us they occur 
in the development of the Amniota. The simplest condition is 
found in an ordinary Lizard {Lacerta) where they are seen as 
apparent prolongations forwards of the aortic root and of the ventral 
aorta res})ectively. This simple arrangement bec< )mes in other Amniota 
modified during the course of development in different ways, of wliich 
the following are the chief. lii various Lizards e.(j. Chameleons 
and Monitors (and the same holds for the great majority of Amniota 
— Fig. 187, A) the portion of aortic root between aortic arches III 
and IV disappears during development, the consecpience l)eing that 
arch III conies to form the posterior portion of the internal (jarotid 
artery, becoming drawn out in the ]>rocess of growth so as to be in 
line with the front part of that artery derived from the aortic root. 
The paired part of the ventral aorta from which the third arch was 
given off now becomes the common carotid artery (c.c). The un- 
paired portion of the ventral aorta, from which the common carotids 
spring, is known as the primary carotid and in the long-necked 
monitors this becomes much elongati^d, the growth in length of the 
neck taking place in the region between aortic arches III and IV 
(Fig. 187, A). 

In the European Grass-snake {Tro'pidonotus, Fig. 187,- B) an 
anastomosis is formed between the two internal carotids just behind 
the head (Fig. 187, B, an) and, correlated with this, the right common 
carotid as a rule disappears except for a small branch at its hinder 
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tiiid wliicli suj)pli(is the Thyroid gland (O’Donogliue, 1912). The 
l)lood-8upply of the head-region therefore passes to it entirely by 
the ])ersisting left couinion carotid (c.c). Tn Snakes other tlian 
Troindonotus considerabh^ variety (ixists in tlie condition of tlie 
common carotids. Thus amongst the Boidae the two artt*ries may 
remain of approximately ecjual size or on tlu^ otlun’ hand the 

left may be reduced {F//thon). 

In Chelonians and Crocodiles (Fig. 187 a, C) the growth in length 
of tlu*- neck takes plact^ in the region in front of arch III so that 
liere it is tlie portions of the carotid arteries in front of this level 
which undergo elongation. In both of these grou])S an anastomosis 
forms in the head-region between dorsal and ventral carotids and, 
correlated with this, tlie main blood-stream tends to pass to the head 
by the dorsal carotids, the ventral vessels becoming to a li‘-ss (Croco- 
diles) or greater extent (Chelonians) reduced in size (van Bcmimden, 
1887 ; Mackay, 1889). Tn tlu; Crocodiles a still further modification 
takes place, inasmuch as the two dorsal carotids become for a 
considerable part of their length fused togeth(;r into a single vessel, 
and following upon this aortic arch 111 of the right side atrophies, so 
that here us in Tropidonotm, though for a different reason, the main 
blood-supply of the head comes from the left side. 

In the Birds the condition closely resembles that of the Crocodile. 
Here also the ventral carotids become reduced —in this case to the 
point of complete disappearance — in the n(;ck region as a consequence 
of an anastomosis with the dorsal carotids in the heu-d. Here also 
the enlarged dorsal carotids approach one another on the ventral 
side of the vertebral column. In those birds which depart least 
from the primitive condition in this res])ect (Ostrich, Emu, Casuari, 
Tinamus, Penguins, Divers, Gulls, Plovers, Snipe, Rails and their 
allies. Fowls, Pigeons, Ducks, Ibises, Storks, Herons, Cormorants and 
some Gannets, Birds of Prey, Parrots, Hornbills, Motinots, Goat- 
suckers) the two definitive carotids mendy lie in proximity to om; 
another. In many birds howewer they become 1‘used together into a 
single vessel over a great part of their length and in such a case 
there may be no further modification (certain Herons such as the 
common Bittern, some Cockatoos, some Ciannets), or, as is the general 
rule, this fusion is followed by the disappearance of the third aortic 
arch of the right side just as was the case in the Crocodiles {Rhea, 
Apteryx, Grebes, Quails, some Cockatoos, Capitonidae, Toucans, 
Hoopoe, Meropidae, Trogons, Woodpeckers, most Swifts, Humming- 
birds and Passerine birds). In a few cases on the other hand it is 
the third aortic arch of the left side which be(;om(;s reduced to a 
small vestige (Flamingo) or disappears entirely {Eupodotifi — the 
African Bustard). 

Amongst the anamniotic Vertebrates ty})ical dorsal and ventral 
carotids are present in Amphibians and Lung-fishes. The; arrange- 
ment in Urodeles is illustrated by Fig. >186, B: the chief peculiarity 
to be noted is that the posterior portion of the external carotid (v,c) 
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has disappeared in the adult, the persisting anterior portion receiv- 
ing its blood through a new anastomotic channel {an) from the 
third aortic arch. The posterior portion of the external carotid ” 
or “ lingual artery of the adult Amphibian is really constituted by 
this new development. 

The connexion of this newly developed portion of vessel with 
arch III is just at the point where the short circuit is formed 
between the afferent and efferent parts of the arch, and in Lung- 
fishes (Lepidosiren — Eobertson, 1913) the blood- supply for the 
external carotid comes to it, for a time during early stages, from the 
doi’sal end of arch III or from the aortic root, through what seems 
to be a precocious development of this same short-circuiting channel. 
In this case the vessel in question is at first simply continued from 
its dorsal origin forwards into the external carotid : it is only later 
that it communicates with the ventral or afferent end of arcli III 
so as on the one hand to form the short circuit, and on the other to 
permit the blood to pass to the external carotid from the ventral aorta. 

In the more typical fishes the ventral carotid is not yet present. 
Tlu^ dorsal carotids of the two sid(\s develop an anastomotic con- 
nexion beneatii the base of the skull so as to form with the aortic 
roots a complete '' cephalic circle which shows cliaracteristic differ- 
ences in different Teleoatean fishes (Eidewood, 1899), 

Intersegmental Arteries of the Body-walt.. — The dorsal 
aorta gives off on its dorsal side paired arteries which run out into 
tlie body wall between the myotomes. One of the most important 
features of this series of intersegmental vessels is that for a time 
during early stages of development they provide the blood-supply to 
the limb rudiments. 

The inain artery of the fore-limb — the subclavian artery — 
ap])ears during the stages in question to be simply a prolongation 
into tlie limb rudiment from one of these intersegmental arteries — 
not necessarily the same artery of the series in different types of 
Vertebrate, or even in different developmental stages of the same 
Vertebrate. Thus in Lacerta it is said to be the seventh inter- 
segmental artery (van Bemmelon, Hochs tetter, 1906) which becomes 
the subclavian artery and in the Fowl the fifteenth (eighteenth or 
nineteenth if the three or four intersegmental vessels in the head- 
region are included — Hochstetter, 1890). In the Duck, Eabl (1907) 
found that during the fifth day of incubation the subclavian varies 
from the eighteenth to the twenty-first intersegmental artery and 
that in some cases two or even three such vessels may pass out into 
the limb rudiment at one time. 

Probably we may take it that the general principle at work is 
this — that the limb, as it became shifted along the side of the body in 
the course of evolution, received its blood-supply from successive inter- 
segmental arteries as it came to be opposite to them, and that during 
ontogeny there takes place an imperfect repetition of this process. 

The fact that the pectoral limb is supplied with blood by an 
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interReginental artery raises the question whether or not this is to be 
regarded as tlu^ ])rimitive inode of blood-supply. For if this question 
be answe.red in the ailirmative we should be confronted with an 
important ])oint which would have to be borne in mind in all specula- 
tions as to tlie (‘Volutionary origin of the limbs of Vertebrates. As a 
matt(u- of fact, however, r(‘cent i n viistigations tend to answer this 
qu(‘stion in the negative. 

In the Chick (Evans, 1909) the limb rudiment in its (iarliest 
stages is travt^rs(^d l)y an iriegular network of blood spaces and this 
rec(?ives its blood-su])ply directly irom the dorsal aoita by a number 
of slender channels — it may he as many as ten or eleven on the 
right side wliere they are cemmonly most numerous. These vessels 
are scattered irregularly over an aiitero-posterior extent of from 
three to five mesoderm st^gmeiits and they take their origin from tlie 
dorsal aorta quite ind( ‘pendent ly of and considerably ventral to the 
intersegmental arteries. As (hivcdopment proceeds a few of these 
sii])])ly chaniu‘ls those which hajqien to bti most nearly inter- 
segmental in position — become relatively larger and finally a single 
01 V-, at about th(^ level of the eighteenth intersegmental artery, 
becomes es])(*cially eidarged and carries the main stream of blood to 
the limb rudiment while the others gradually diminish in size and 
eventually disap])ear. The p(‘rsisting enlarged vessel l)ecomes the 
subclavian arhuy and scicondarily its origin from the aorta becomes 
disjdae-ed in a dorsal directicm until tiventually it arises by a common 
root along with the intersegmental artery of which it now appears 
to form a branch. 

In the Duck similar observaticms have been made so we are 
})robal)ly justified in stating tliat in the earliest stages of ontogenetic 
development the blood-supply of the pectoral limb is not metameric, 
and that the relation with the intersegmental artery observed in 
slightly later stages is a secondary acciuirmnent. 

In most vertebrates the subclavian artery which arises in the 
manner above described (primary subclavian) persists throughout 
life. In Birds however a cross connexion develops between the 
primary subclavian just at the base of the limb, and the ventral end 
of the third aortic arch. This cross connexion gradually increases in 
size while the proximal part of the primary sul)clavian, arising from 
the aortic root, becomes correspondingly reduced and eventually 
disappears e}atirely. The result is tliat the iiermanent artery of the 
fore-limb in the adult branches off, not from the dorsal aortic root but 
from the definitive (i.e. morphologically “internal”) carotid, close to 
its hinder end. . A similar substitution takes place in Chelonians and 
Crc^codiles (Fig. 187 a, C) and this is the explanation, first given by 
Mackay (1889), of the otherwise puzzling fact that in certain Verte- 
brates the subclavian artery passes out ventrally to the vagus nerve 
(“ secondary subclavian ”) instead of dorsally as it does normally. 

The iliac artery to the hind limb ha» also been traced back in at 
least Lizards and Birds to the series of intersegmental arteries but 
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here again it would a])pear from later investigations that the 
definitive artery is merely a surviving and enlarged representative 
of a num])er of original supply vessels (Evans, 1900). 

Eepresentatives of the series ol‘ intersegmental arteries are 
recognizahle in various Vertebrates in the hinder part of th(‘. head- 
region. Thus in Lacerta (van Bcmmelen, Hochst(dter, 1906) thre(5 
hav(i i)een detectiid in tlie head-region. Of these tin', first two dis- 
appear while the third becomes prolonged forwards immediately 
beneath the. brain to become continuous with the internal carotid at 
the level of the mid-brain. These prolongations fuse together in the 
mid-line and form the basilar artery. 

A similar l)asilar artery continuous with the internal carotids is 
of common occurrence in Vertebrates though the relations of its 
paired forci-runner to the series of intersegmental arteries differ in 
difierent forms. 

Tlu'. vertebral artery of Sauropsida is in its origin intimately 
related to the intersegmental arteries. Thus in Lacerta the inter- 
segmental vessels posterior to the su))clavian become connected 
together by a longitudinal anastomotic vessel, which persists and 
forms the c(‘.rvical portion of the vertebral artery. In Snakes the 
two similarly -arising vessels apparently usually undergo fusion 
together in their anterior ])ortion while fartlier Kack the unpaired 
condition is reached by the disappearance of the rudiment on the 
right side (lloohstetter, 1906). 

The arterial blood -supply of the urino-genital organs is also 
generally providt'd by branches from the intersegmental .arteries of 
the embryo. 

Mesenteiuc Auteiues. — The digestivi'. trae.t receives a varying 
number of liranches from the doi'sal aorta which may be at first 
paired and undergo fusion secondarily or may be unpaired from the 
beginning. In those vertebrates which have a bulky yolk-sac a 
pair of th('S(i are precociiously developed as vitelline arteries. In 
some cases there is a remarkable relation between the chh'f mesenteric 
artery (coeliac) and the X)rone])hros. Thus in Lejddosirm a connexion 
becomes establisluMl between the blood-sx^aces oi‘ the right x)rone])hros 
and those of the gut wall, and the branch of the dorsal aorta which 
su])plie8 the right ]3ronephros }iersists as the root of the. definitive 
coeliac artery. In such Teleosteaii fishes as the Trout the connexion 
with th('. pronej)hric arterial sux)X)ly is only temporary, a new 
anastomotic channel arising iarther back between dorsal aorta 
and mesenteric artery which remains as the definitive root of the 
latter vessel. 

Venous System. — ^As an example of the development of the 
venous system in a holoblastic Vertebrate we will take that of 
Lepidosireih (Eobertson, 1913).^ 

' For comparison with LcpuioHrrn^ an account of the development of the vascular 
system of Ceratodus will be found in Kellicott (1906). 
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The first part of tlio venous system (Fig. 190, A) — indeed of tlie 
vascular system — to take definite* Ibrm consists of the two vitelline 
veins, which ])ass tailwards ove^r tlie anterior surfacjc of the yolk 
(stage 24). Anteriorly tln^y l)ecome conjoined to form the he^art 


while j)ost(^riorly tliey are continued into the rudiments of tin*, vitelliiu* 
network (stage 24-25). The apnearaiu'e ol‘ the vitelline V(*ins is 


followed almost immediately hy tlie dev(*lopni(*nt of a longitudinal 


venous channel on each side*- anteriorly, superiicial to the aortic arches 


— the anterior cardinal vein. At its hinder (*nd the anterior 


cardinal is continued into a set of vtmous siiaces in the n^gion of tin* 
pronephros (pronephric sinus) and onwards behind this as tlu* 

posterior cardinal vein. 

The jironexihrie sinus is continued along its outer edge, by a 
number of channels, into the vit(‘lline network of V(‘nous s])a(*es, 
lying in the sx^lanchnie mesoderm over the surfa(u^ of the yolk. In 
this m'twork a conspicuous ehaumd becomc's a])])arent, leading from 
the anterior end of the x>ronephrie sinus outwards to the viti'llim* 
vein, and so, hy way of the anterior ^lart of the vit(‘lline vein, to tlie 
heart. This vessel so (^instituted, which at lirst niak(‘s a wick*, swee*^) 
over the lateral surfacjc of the yolk, is tlu* Duct of Cuvier (Fig. 190, 
1), As develojiment go(*s on thc^ Due.ts of (kuuVr b(*c(.)im^ 

greatly shortened and at the same time wid(*ned until evcmtually 
they Ibrm in the adult very short wide channels for the conv(^yane-e 
of the blood from the cardinal V(‘ins into the sinus V(‘nosus (s(*e Fig. 
190, 1) and c and d). 

The posterior cardinal vein on (*a(di side apjiears about stag(* 24 
in the form of s])aces along the course of the archine])hric duct 
which becoim* joined u]) so as to form two longitudinal vess(*ls 
running ]>aralk‘l to the duet, one on its niediodorsal the other on its 
ventrolateral sidi*, the two vessels being joi]u*d round the duct by 
numerous anastomoses (Fig. 190, h and e, p.c.v). 

These*, xjosterior cardinal veins accompany tluj archim'.pliric duets 
throughout th(*ir length and just in front of the cloaca are joim‘d by 
the hind ends of the bifurcated subin testinal vein (see below) and of 
the dorsal aorta. The vessi*! formed on (‘ach side, by tlu* union oi‘ 
these thrtu* elements is continued back ]>ast the c.hjaca and unit(*s 
with its fellow of tlu* o])i)Osite skk* to form a vessel lying immediat(*.ly 
beneath the j)ost-anal gut. This vess(*l is to be inter])reted morpho- 
logically as a X)(>st-anal ])ortion of the subintestinal vein and as will 
be shown lattir it is d(*stiiu*d to lieconu^ tlui (iaudal viun of tlu^ adult. 


It will now bt* convenient to traci^ out the subsequent fate of 
what may be called the dorsal venous system, consisting ])rimarily 
of the anterior and posterior cardinal veins. 

BosTERion Cardinal Veins. — The x)osterior cardinal vein was 
left in the form of a pair of vessels, an inner and an outer, lying 
close to tlu* arcliinexdiric duct and connected together by numerous 
anastomoses. As the ox)isthone])hros develo])s be.twei*n these channels 
they consequently come, ov(*r a considerable part of their length, to be 
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blood-stream passes through these communications into the posterior 
cardinals and the latter take on the appearance of a direct forward 
prolongation of the caudal vein. 

Dorsally there develops on each side a cardinal trunk which 
swells out into a great irregular sinus {pn) in the region of the 
pronephros. On its outer side branches pass from the j^ronephric 
sinus into the general vitelline network. In this network a specially 
wide channel develops, starting from the pronephric sinus and 
sweeping outwards over the yolk to join the lateral vitelline vein 
and so reach the heart. This channel, which becomes gradually 
more and more sharply defined, is the duct of Cuvier (Fig; 193, A, 
cLO). The pronephric sinus is continued backwards into the 
posterior cardinal vein. This is at first distinct from its fellow but 
at an early stage fuses with it to form a median inter-renal vein 
(Fig. 193, B, ir ) — the fusion being foreshadowed by the develop- 
ment of anastomotic connexions between the two veins while still 
separated from one another by a distinct space (Fig. 193, A, an). 
Towards the cloaca the posterior cardinals taper off and are con- 
nected by irregular anastomotic channels with the subintestinal 
vein, as already mentioned, and also with the dorsal aorta. Eventu- 
ally, as already indicated, the inter-renal vein and the caudal vein 
form a continuous vessel. 

During the later stages a striking asymmetry becomes apparent 
in the anterior, unfused, portions of the posterior cardinals — the 
left becoming greatly reduced as compared with the right (Fig. 193, 
D). The main blood-stream thus passes forwards on the right side, 
and upon this side a special direct channel develops on the ventral 
side of the pronephros, through which the blood-stream is able to 
reach the duct of Cuvier without passing through the tangle of 
pronephric tubules. The asymmetry affects also the ducts of Cuvier — 
showing itself first in that of the left side becoming relatively 
shorter than its fellow, which retains for a time its wide sweep over 
the surface of the yolk (Fig. 193, B and C, d.C). Eventually it too 
becomes shortened and its calibre becomes considerably greater than 
that of the left side (Fig. 193, D). 

From the pronephric sinus a branch (l.v) develoi)s about stage 
30 which passes dorsalwards and then backwards beneath the lateral 
line nerve — the lateral cutaneous vein. This, a large vessel about 
stage 33, becomes reduced to an insignificant vestige later on. 

The anterior cardinal vein runs along the side of the head region, 
passing through the angle on the ventromesial side of the otocyst, 
between the latter and the brain-wall. At its front end the vein 
dilates into a large sinus, which gives off irregular branches to the 
mesoderm of the head. At an early stage an anastomotic channel 
makes its appearance on the outer side of the otocyst continuous 
anteriorly and posteriorly with the anterior cardinal. When this 
channel has been established (Fig. 193, A, l.c) the blood-stream from 
the head divides in front of the otocyst and passes backwards, part 
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separated from onc^ another l)y a considerable space in whicdi the 
renal organ lies. As this happens the inner comi)onent8 of the two 
posterior cardinals ])econie approximated and eventually undergo 
fusion with one another to form an inter-renal vein (Kig. 190, d, ir.v). 
In Lejddosiren this fusion is only temporary and tlie two compon- 
ents again recinh' from one another — remaining, however, connected 
by a small number of anastomotic vessels (Kig. 190, e). There now” 
takes i)lace a severance of the continuity of the inn(‘r component at 
its hinder end (Fig. 190, and a little later a similar severance of 
the outer component at its front end. The physiological result of these 
interruptions of continuity is that the blood from the caudal region 
now reaches the opisthonephros entirely by way of the outer com- 
ponent, it then passes through the substance of the kidney and is 
drained away entirely by the inner component. In other words the 
outer component and its backward continuation has now become the 
renal portal vein. 

While these changes are going on in the ()pisthone})hric region of 
the ])Osterior cardinal the portion of that vein in front of the opistho- 
nepliros takes on the form of a single channel, the original inner 
component becoming enlargcul while the outer (a)m])onent becomes 
reduced and evcmtually disappears. The riglitand left posteriorcardinal 
veins in this region in front of the opisthonephros become connecttul 
by numerous transverse vessels (Fig. 190, d). A short circuit now 
becomes established by which the blood from the right posttirior 
cardinal can pass direct to the sinus veiiosus through the substance 
of the liver (Fig. 190, d, 2 ).v.c). 

This short-circuiting chanmd is of great morphological import- 
ance. It constitutes tin*, intrahepatic or headward section of the 
posterior ('inferior”) vena cava, which in tlu^ higher vertebrate's 
becomes th(i largest vein in the body. Its appeiarance lum^ is followe'd 
by two ini])ortant results. (1) The- main blood-stream from the 
kidney region t(*nds to jeass to the heart, more and more by this 
direct channel, whicli in correlation with this becomes larger and 
larger. (2) The portion of right posterior cardinal vein lying behind 
its junction with the iiitrahe])atic channel ])ecomes coiTes])ondingly 
enlarged. 

These two components together constitute the d(^liiiitiv(*. posterior 
vena cava, in which vessel therefore we recognize two fundamentally 
distinct portions, an anterior or intrahepatic, and a ])osterior or 
cardinal. A secondary result of the diveision of tin; ])lood-stream 
from the right posterior cardinal vein through the hepatic com- 
ponent is that the anterior portioji of the former vein, lying in front 
of the junction of the two components, becomes relatively reduced in 
size. It loses its continuity with the rest of the right posterior 
cardinal and i)ersists as the small vein shown at v in Fig. 190, e. 

An important clue to the origin of th(^ posterior vena cava in 
phylogeny is given by the condition seen in the adults of existing 
Lung-hsht'-s. The opisthonephros in these vertebrates retains its 
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primitive elongated form, extending far forwards in the aplanchno- 
coele, and the front end of the right o])iHthonephros is in immediate 
apposition to the tip of the liver which is also situated dorsally and 
on tlie right side. It is no doubt the approximation of the tips of 
these two organs, still X)ersisting in tlie adult ])i])noan, which 
paved the way for the establishment of direct continuity between 
their vascular networks and the coiisecpient shoi*t-circuiting of the 
renal blood through the hepatic vein into the heart (Graham Kerr, 
1910). 

The ladder-like connexions between right and left posterior 
cardinals in the region anterior to th(5 inter-renal vein gradually 
disa])pear in turn from ])ef()re backwards (Fig. 190, d and e). 

Anterior ( Cardinal V eins. — Ajiart from rcdati vely less important 
details, the chief c]iang(^ wliich comes about in regard to the anterior 
cardinal is the diversion of the blood-stream about the level of the 
otocyst into a more lat(*rally ])laced cliannel called tlie lateral 
cephalic vein, whicli eventually becomes intercalated in tlu^ course 
of the antmior cardinal, and to all a])pearance forms simply a i)ortion 
of that vein (Fig. 190, d, Z.c). The anterior cardinal vein at first 
passes l>ack along the side of the head region (following the course 
shown by the dotted outline in Fig. 190, d), ventral to the otocyst 
and internal to the posterior cranial nerv(‘s, to join tlie front end of 
thti pr()ne])hric sinus. Presently (stages 30) a branch of the anterior 
cardinal vein makes its appearance and extends bac^k wards external 
to the ganglion of the seventh cranial nervi‘,, bending inwards ami 
r(‘joining tlu' anterior cardinal between the (‘ighth and ninth cranial 
nerv(^s. A little later (stage 31) the vessel forming the outer side 
of this loop becomes prolonged back and forms a second loop external 
to the ninth cranial nerve and rejoining the main vessel between 
nerves IX and X. Finally (stage 31 + ) a similar extension backwards 
occurs external to the vagus, rejoining the anterior cardinal vein 
just behind it. The lateral cephalic vein develops from the outer 
portions of these three vascular loops, the development of each of 
the three segments being followed by the atrophy of the correspond- 
ing section of the original ant(irior cardinal, exce})t in the case of the 
most posterior section which persists as a short wide vein opening 
along with the posterior cerebral vein(6’^") into the definitive anterior 
cardinal. 

Ventrai. Venous System. — In addition to the dorsally placed 
cardinal veins there exist certain important veins situated more 
ventrally and developed in ndation with the vitelline veins. The 
vitelliiu' veins spread backwards on each side as a wide vessel con- 
sisting of an enlarged channel of the vitelline network which covers 
the whole surface of the yolk. Posteriorly they unite in the mid- 
ventral line to form a very short subintestinal vein in front of the 
anus (Fig. 190, 0, Later on the space bounded by the two 

vitelline veins becomes bisected by a median ventral vein which 
looks like a prolongation forwards of the subintestinal vein and 
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is known by the same name (Fig. 190, D, s.i.v"). It will be realized 
that this anterior section of the subin testinal vein is developnieiitally 
of a different nature from th(^ ])osterior portion for it is formed l)y a 
short-circuiting of the Idood-stream through the vitelline network, 
while the x)OSterior portion represents rather the conjoined hinder 
ends of the paired vitelline veins (Fig. 190, C and D). This differ- 
tuice in developnumt is no doubt purely secondary and we may take 
it that the later condition, where the snbintestinal vein is continuous 
right forwards to tlu*. heart, represents tlie really primitive condition 
of this vein in evolution. The continuity of the snbintestinal vein 
at its front end with the heart is brought about in ontogeny through 
blood-sinuses wliich make their a])pearanc(^ in tlie liver (stage 31). 

The right vitelline vein and the anterior, secondarily formed, 
portion of tlu^ su])in testinal vein now gradually disapp(»ar (about 
stages 32 - 35). The. left vitelline vein ceases to form a continuous 
chanmd over the surface of the liver to the heart, so that the blood 
in it is forced to traverse the system of blood sinuses within th(‘. 
liver. In other words the whole of the blood which streams forwards 
in the subintestinal V(un is diverted along tlu^ persisting left vitelline 
vein into the netwo^'k of blood spaces in the liver. Subintestinal 
vein and left vitellines vein have thus come to constitute the hepatic 
portal vein. The latter becomes complicated by a branch sprouting 
out from the front end of its subintestinal portion. This l)ranch 
spn^ads round the alimentary canal along the line of the spiral valve, 
fusing with the subinti^stinal vein at each point of intersection 
(Fig. 190, F). As the liver increases in length a s])ecial supply 
channel from the portal vein lengthens out along its left side, giving 
olf numerous branches into the liver substance (Fig. 190, F). From 
this the blood drains by numerous etlerent vessels into the intra- 
he])atic portion of the posterior vena cava. 

Caudal Vkin. — The post-anal portion of the suluntestinal vein 
was left (p. 408) at a stage when its anterior lufurcated portion was 
continuous on each side not only with the ])re-anal portion of the 
same vein but also with the dorsal aorta and the posterior cardinal. 
As developmcmt goes' on tlie first two of these connexions disappear 
so that th(^ post-anal subintestinal vein is now continuous anteriorly 
only with the posterior cardinal. With the atrophy of the post-anal 
gut, it comes to lie immediately beneath the caiulal portion of th(' 
dorsal aorta and is now known as the caudal vein, its anterior 
forked portion forming the hinder ends of the renal portals. 

The veins which liave been described constitute the main trunks 
of the venous system ; in the later stages of development a number 
of other important vessels appear which are indicated in the 
diagrams. The subclavian vein (Fig. 190, d, s) appears about stage 
31 + leading from the pectoral limb into the pronephric sinus. As 
this sinus atrophies the point of opening of the subclavian vein comes 
to be situated on the anterior cardinal vein (Fig. 190, e, s). From 
the subclavian vein a small lateral cutaneous vein (Iv) passes back 
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in the body-wall. An inferior jugular vein (i,j) passes back from 
the head-region, lateral to the pericardiac cavity, and opens into the 
anterior cardinal close to its hind end and on its ventral side. In 
later stages the point of junction of the inferior jugular with the 
anterior cardinal comes to be shifted relatively forwards, as was the 
case with the subclavian. Farther forwards the anterior cardinal is 
joined by an anterior and a posterior cerebral vein {ce' and ce") from 


dC. 
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Kk;. 191. — Diagi’aius illnstraliug early stages in the (levelopinent of tlie venous system 
of Elasrnobraiiclis according to Rabl (1892) and Hochstctter (1906). 

(f.f-.y, anturiur rat iliiial vein ; an, portion of vitelliiu* veins l)ehin(l liver ; rJ, posit, ion of cloaca ; 

f/.C, duel of Cuvier; /i.r, hepatic vein; y.r.v, j)osterior (‘.ardiiuil vein; s.i.v, siibintestinal vein; r.-y, 
vitidline vein ; y.a.v, main vein from yolk sac. 

the inside of the liead. At the hind mid of the system rectal (r) 
and pelvic (^l) veins open into the renal portal. The former appear 
to be the persistent remains of the anastomotic branches which in 
e.arly stages connected the hind end of the siibintestinal vein with 
the posterior cardinal. 

Elasmobranciiii. — It is instructive to compare with the develop- 
ment of the vmious system in a holoblastio vertebrate the correspond- 
ing phenomena as they occur in the Elasmobranchs, the lowest of the 
moroblastic giiathostomes. An inspection of Fig. 191 brings out the 
most conspicuous difference, one that could be foretold a priori, 
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namely that, in agreement with the general principle that animals 
with a large supply of yolk tend to show a precocious development 
of the vessels on the surface of the yolk, tlie vitelline veins and their 
derivatives make their appearance relatively earlier as compared 
with the cardinals than tliey do in Leindodren. 

Here again the first of the main trunks to make their appearance 
are the vitelline veins, which by tludr fusion anteriorly form th(» 
heart (Fig. 191, A, The most conspicuous difierence in tlu^ 

next subsequent stages is that the two veins are for a considerable 
period strongly asymmetrical (Fig. 191, B), the right becoming greatly 
Teduced, and only the left b(ung commonly traceable back into the 
subintestinal vein {Fristiurus — Eabl, 1892; Acanthias — Hoffmann, 
1893). There can be no reasonable <loubt that this is to be looked upon 
as a secondary modification of a symmetrical condition of the two 
veins as seen in Lepidosiren, and probably the impelling factor which 
has brought about the moditication is to be n^cognized in the fact that 
the main channel for draining away the blood from the surface of the 
yolk-sac is situated on the left side and opens into the left vitelliiu'. 
vein (Fig. 191, y,s,v). 

Tlie unpaired mesial prolongation forwards of the subintestinal 
vein between the two vitelline veins which was so conspicuous in 
Lepidosiren has not been noticed in Elasniobranchs. 

Both vitelline veins break up into a network as they traverse 
the liver, the parts of the veins in front of this network persisting 
as the hepatic veins of the adult (Fig. 191, 1), kv). The portion of 
right vitelline vein bcdiind this network is for a time much riuluced, 
the left alone serving to supply the network with blood. Immediately 
behind the liver, and in front of the yolk-sac vein, the two vitelline 
veins are fused together for a short distance into a singhi vessel (Fig. 
191, C, an), and the same is the case again from about the level of 
the pancreas backwards where fch(iy form the subintestinal vein, 
though it should be noticed that there still ])crsist during early stages 
of the development of the subintestinal vein in Elasniobranchs 
distinct traces of the paired condition, the vein consisting of two 
parallel components situattMl on each side of the mid-ventral line ol* 
the intestine. These components soon become connected together 
by numerous anastomoses and eventually fuse completely to form a 
median vessel except where this is prevented by the presence of the 
cloaca. 

The main vein from the yolk-sac (y.s.v) joins the left vitelline 
vein in the region in front of the pancreas and presently the portion 
of left vitelline vein behind the opening of the yolk-sac vein dis- 
appears. It thus comes about that the blood from the subintestinal 
vein passes forwards to the liver entirely through the right vitelline 
vein — in contrast with Lepidosiren where it did so by the left vitelline 
vein. 

Cardinal veins and duct of Cuvier make their appearance, the 
chief difference from Lepidosiren being the comparative shortness of 
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the duct of Cuvier which does not take*, the wide sweep over the 
surface of the yolk that it does in Le^yidosiren during early stages. 
Tliis difference is related to the fact that here the first rudiment of 
the duct of Cuvier opens into a portion of the vitelline vein which lias 
fused with its fellow to form the hind end of tlie (;ardiac tube, while in 
Lepidosiren it opens much farther hack, tlui result being that in Leirldo- 
siren a considerable stretch of free vitelline vein becomes incorporated 
in the definitive duct of Cuvier (compare Figs. 191, C and 190, b). 

As in Le'pidosiren the caudal vein becomes continuous with the 
posterior cardinals and loses its continuity with the pre-anal portion 
of the subiiitestinal vein. The inter-renal vein however develops 
here simply as a forward extension of the caudal vein according to 
Kabl. A number of anastomotic vessels conm'ct up the inter-renal 
vein with the ''posterior cardinal’’ — the ccpiivalent of the external 
component of this vein in Lepidosiren. The ])osterior cardinal now 
becomes obliterated behind the anterior one of these anastomotic vessels 
while the inter-renal becomes separated off from the caudal vein so 
that tlu^ whole blood-stream from the latter has to pass through the 
kidneys to rtuxch the inter-renal. Tln^ latter vein splits into a pair of 
vessels eventually, thereby revealing that the inter-renal vein here is 
homologous with that of Lepidosiren in spite of its different — no 
doubt secondarily modified -mode of development. 

The ant(‘rior cardinal vein here again becomes in part replaced 
by a lateral cephalic vein. 

In the lower vertebrates in general we may recognize the same 
main trunks as occur in Dipnoi and Elasmobraiudis, with differences 
in detail. The following account gives an outline sketch of the 
development of the venous system in the various groups, the outline 
being filled in more fully in the case* ejf rolijpterus e)n account of the 
very archaic character e)f this fish. 

Cyclostomata. — In the Lamprey, according to Gejctte (1890), 
the pair of viteilline veins appear first, spreading backwarels em either 
side of the liver rudiment anel mee'.ting l)ehind in the unpaireel and 
much dilated subiiitestinal vein (Fig. 192, A). The vitelline veins 
break up into a netweu’k in the live*r but e)n the left side*- the post- 
hepatic section of vitelline vein disapp(*ars, so that the hepatic portal 
vein is formed by the subiiitestinal and right vitelline viuii (Fig. 
192, B and C) — somewhat as in the Elasmobranch, and unlike 
Lepidosiren where it is the right vein which disappears. The vein 
of the " spiral valv(‘, ” of the intestine arises comparatively late, at 
the time of metamorphosis according to Goette, and on the opposite 
side of the gut from that on which the subintestinal vein lies. This 
latter is no longer ventral but high up on the right side, owing to a 
rotation whicli the gut has undergone. 

Th(*. anterior and posterior cardinal veins present the peculiarity 
that they open at first separately into the vitelline veins. Later 
they become fused together to form the duct of Cuvier. Eventually the 
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left duct of Cuvier disappears completely (Fig. 192, C) the blood from 
the left (jarclinals i)a8siiig to the right side by a new anastomotic 
vessel which develops ventral to the dorsal aorta (Fig. 192, C, an ) — 
an arrangement presenting a remarkable analogy with wliat happens 
in certain Mammals. 

Crossoptekygii. — In these archaic Teleostomes the main features 
of the developinent of the venous system have been investigated in 
Polypterus — the less specialized of the two surviving genera (Graham 
Kerr, 1907). 

In the earliest stage described there is a well-developed sub- 
intestinal vein which in front breaks up into a vitelline network. 



Fu}. 192. — Development of veins in Pett'oim/zim as seen from the ventral side. 

(After Goette, 1890.) 

(t.r./-, anterior canliiial vein; an, anastomotic vein ; d.r, duct of Cinicr; h.r, hepatic veins; //, 
outline of liver; left vitelline* vein; je.r.c, ]»osteri()r cardinal vein; r. r.e, rij,dit vitelline vein; 

subint(*stiiial v('in. I’ortions of the venous trunks which «Usap]jear duriuy; outojuieuy are. slu)wn 
by dotted outlines ; the outliim of the liver is shown in 11 by an interrupted lino. 


This drains into a pair of lateral vitelline veins whicli unite in front 
to form the heart. 1 Posteriorly the subintestinal vein bifurcates to 
pass on eacli side of the cloaca and then joins again to form the 
post-anal subintestinal vein. In its double cloacal portion, and also 
in front of this, wide communications pass between the subintestinal 
vein and the posterior cardinals. The ultimate fate of the sub- 
intestinal vein differs in its pre-cloacal and post-cloacal ])ortions. 
The former lost?s its identity in that it becomes entirely resolved 
into, portions of the vitelline network. The post-cloacal portion 
liecomes converted into the caudal vein in the normal fashion as 
already described for Lepidosiren. It has already been mentioned 
that wide communications were establislied between the paired 
cloacal portion of the subintestinal vein and tlie posterior cardinals. 
With the breaking up of the pre-cloacal part of the vein the main 
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blood-stream passes through these communications into the posterior 
cardinals and the latter take on the appearance of a direct forward 
prolongation of the caudal vein. 

Dorsally there develops on each side a cardinal trunk which 
swells out into a great irregular sinus {jm) in the region of the 
proii(‘phros. On its outer side branches pass Ironi the pronephric 
sinus into th(i general vitelline network. In this network a specially 
wid(i cliannel develops, starting from tin; ])rone])hric sinus and 
swe(^})ing outwards over the yolk to join thii lattn-al vitelline vein 
and so reach the heart. This channel, whicli becomes gradually 
more and more sharply detined, is the duct of Cuvier (Fig. 193, A, 
d.C). The prom^phric sinus is continued backwards into the 
posterior cardinal vein. This is at first distinct from its fellow but 
at an early stage fuses with it to form a median inter-renal vein 
(Fig. 193, H, ir ) — the fusion being foreshadowed by the develo])- 
numt of anastomotic connexions between the two veins while still 
separated from one another by a distinct space (Fig. 193, A, an). 
Towards the cloaca the postmior cardinals tapin’ oft* and are. con- 
nected by irregular anastomotic channels witli the subin testinal 
vein, as alri;ady mentioned, and also witli tlie dorsal aorta. Eventu- 
ally, as already indicated, tlie inter-renal vein and the caudal vein 
form a continuous vessel. 

JJuring the later stages a striking asymmetry becomes apparent 
in the anterior, unfused, piu’tions of the posterior cardinals — the 
left biH’.oming greatly reduced as compared with the right (Fig. 193, 
D). The main blood-stream thus passes forwards on the right side, 
and upon this side a special direct channel develops on the ventral 
side of the pronej)hros, through which the blood-stream is able to 
reacli the duct of Cuvier without passing through the tangle of 
prone])hric tubules. The asymmetry affects also the ducts of (hivier — 
showing itself first in that of the left sid(‘- becoming relatively 
shorter than its fellow, which retains for a time its wide sweep over 
the surface of the yolk (Fig. 193, B and C, d.C). Eventually it too 
becomes shortened and its calibre becomes considerably greater than 
that of the left side (Fig. 193, D). 

From the pronephric sinus a branch (J.r) develox^s about stage 
30 which passes dorsalwards and then backwards beneath the lateral 
line nerve — the lateral cutaneous vein. This, a large vessel about 
stage. 33, becomes reduced to an insignificant vestige later on. 

The anterior cardinal vein runs along the side of tlie head region, 
passing tlirough the angle, on the ventroniesial side of the. otocyst, 
between the latter and the brain-wall. At its front end the vein 
dilates into a large sinus, which gives off irregular branches to the 
mesoderm of the head. At an early stage an anastomotic channel 
makes its appearance on the outer side of the otocyst continuous 
antiiriorly and posteriorly with the anterior cardinal. When this 
channel has been established (Fig. 193, A, l.c) the blood-stream from 
the head divides in front of the otocyst and passes backwards, part 




Fi(i. 193. — Development of dorsal venous system of Polypterus, as seen from 
the dorsal side. 

Stages 27 -2U (A) ; 81 (B) : 33 (C) ; 30 nmi. larva (1> an<i B). a.c.v’, anterior eardinal vein ; an, anas- 
tomotic vein ; d.( \ duct of Cuvier ; k.v, hepatic vein ; h.^p.v.c), posterior vena cava ; i.j, inferior jugular ; 
ir, inter-renal vein ; l.c, lateral cf^phalic ; /.?% lateral cutaneous ; p, pulmonary vein ; jkc.v, posterior 
cardinal ; jni, proneplu ic sinus ; s, subclavian vein ; Th, thyro d. 
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on its outer and part on its inner side. Eventually tlie inner 
channel becomes constricted across and finally completely severed at 
its hinder end so that the whole blood-stream passes back by what 
was the outer channel. The innt^r channel persists as a small vtnn 
which opens at its front end into the definitive anterior cardinal. 
We see them that here, as in the Lung-fish or the Elasmobranch, the 
'' anterior cardinal ” vein of later stages has inhu’calah^d in its length 
a segment of lateral ci^phalic vein. 

An iiifc^rior jugular vein on eacli side drains the blood from 
the ventral side of the head into the duct of Cuvier, and as develop- 
ment goes on theses l)eeome asymmetrical, the left becoming greatly 
reduced wliile the right forms a large vesstd, trifid at its front end 
wlierc* it r(‘C(‘iv(‘s tlu‘ })lo()d from the thyroid (Fig. 193, D, Tk). 

Th(^ liv(‘r rudiment, at first a portion of th(‘ general yolk-mass, is 
at this stages supplied witli blood by the portion of the general 
vitelline network which extends ov(*r it. Tlie ])ortal vein develops 
simply as an enlarged channel of the network on the hit side of t]u‘. 
h(i])atic rudiment. There is no information as to whether this is 
really the persisting left lateral vitelline vein as we might expect : 
nor is it known whether the hepatic vein is derived from tlie pre- 
h(‘patic portion of this same vein. 

An important feature is that ther(‘ l)Ccomes established an 
anastomosis betw(^eii th(', blood-vessels of the liver at thci hinder end 
of that organ and the inter-renal vein, so that a portion of the inter- 
renal blood -stream hee.onies short - circuit(‘.d din'ct to the heart 
through the lu'patic vein, which in correlation with this forms a wide 
channel throughout tin* bmgth of the liver (Fig. 193, E, 

This enbirged lu'patic vein is of morphological importance as it is 
clearly the e(|uivaleut of a ])osterior (or “ inferior vena cava. In 
the Crossopterygian this v(*ssel takes a step in iwolution beyond the 
condition in Lung-fislies, inasmuch as its posterior portion b(*comes 
denuded of liver substance, so that it runs for a considerable distance 
througli the splanchnocotde as a naked vessel. 

Anoth(*r important \'ein which makes its first appearance in the 
(h’ossopterygian is th(^ pulmonary vein. The hepatic vein, which 
towards its headward mid lies on the dorsal sidi* of the liver, comes 
into close contact with the pharyngeal floor in the region of the 
glottis, and vcuious spaces developing in the mesoderm sheath of the 
pharynx come to open into it. These are apparently the forerunners 
of the pulmonary vein. In the 30-mm. larva, as in the adult, there 
is a main pulmonary vein which still opens into the hepatic vein on 
its dorsal side (Fig. 193, D, In addition to this main pulmonary 
vein, formed by the fusion of two branches coming from thc^ ventral 
side of the two lungs, there is a small accessory vein coming from 
the dorsal side of the root of each lung and from the adjoining parts 
of thi^ pharyngeal wall. These also open into the hepatic vein just 
in front, and on each side, of the opening of the main vein. 

Tkleostei. — Amongst the Teleostean fishes we find the same 
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venous trunks laid down as in the Lung-fisli or Elasmobranch. 
There is within the group considerable variability but the variations 
are as a rule derivable from a primitiv(‘ type like oi Lepidosiren. 
Thus in Salmo the sul intestinal vein bifurcates in front into the 
two paired vitelline veins while in numerous otlu^r Teleosts {Esox, 
Belone, SyngnathaSy Hippocampus, Gohius) it passes forwards into 
a median uii])aired vitelline vein. Each of these conditions is 
obviously derivable from that illustrated by Lepidosiren, by the 
disappearance, on the one liand, of the median, and, on the other, of 
the paired vitelline veins. 

Amphibia. — In Balamimdra ((Jlioronshitzky, 1900) two lateral 
vitelline veins are described, the right comparatively small in size. 
Beliind the liver rudiment they lie close together near tlie mid- 
ventral line and })as8ing forwards they div(‘Tge, passing one on eacli 
side of the liver rudiment to unite in front of it and form the hind 
end of the heart. The two veins undergo fusion liehind the liver to 
form the suljintestinal vein and in front of the })oint of fusion the 
right vein disappears so that, as in the Lung-iisli, all the blood 
j)asses to the heart round the left side of tlie liver. The mesenteric 
vein dtivelops as a branch of the right vitelline vein close to its front 
end and after the disappearance of the gn'ater part of the riglit 
vitelline vein the mesenteric is seen replacing it as the right limb of 
a horseshoe-8ha])ed arrangement of veins which embraces tilt'. Jiver 
rudiment from in front. Tlie portion of the vitelline veins in front 
of the mesent(U’ic breaks up into tlie hepatic network. The vitelline 
vein shrinks to an inconspicuous vestige while the nn.^senteric 
becomes relatively large and forms the hepatic portal of tlie adult. 

The posterior cardinal veins (Hochstetter, 1888) run alongside 
the archinephric ducts, which they more or less surround, to the 
region of the pronephros where each dilates to form a large 
pronephric sinus. In the opisthouephric region the vein forms two 
main (channels an inner and an outer (Fig. 194, B, op), the former 
eventually undergoing fusion with its fellow to form an inter-renal 
vein which becomes later the renal portion of the posterior vena 
cava. The outer channel, as in the Lung-fish, becomes continuous 
with the caudal vein to form the renal portal, while at the front imd 
of the opisthonephros it loses its connexion with the part of th(^ vein 
lying farther forwards. A venous connexion is established between 
the front end of the inter-renal vein and the tip of the liver, and the 
channel which so arises, commencing behind in the inter-renal vein, 
traversing the substance of the liver and ending in the hepatic vein, 
forms the posterior vena cava (Fig. 194, C, p.v.c). In later stages 
the liver tissue disappears over the greater part of the posterior 
vena cava so that it passes naked through the splanchnocoele. 

The antcirior cardinal vein with its intercalated section of lateral 
cephalic persists as the internal jugular vein of the adult. The 
Duct of (Juvier also persists in the adult and is now termed the 
anterior vena cava. 
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The anterior abdominal vein arises as a pair of small veins in 
the ventral body-wall. These unite in front in the region of tlie. 
liver and open into the left duct of Cuvier according to Hochstetter. 
Later the two veins fuse into a single unpaired vessel except at 
th(iir hinder ends where they become connected witli the renal portal 
v(nn on each side. Anteriorly the opening into the duct of Cuvier 
becomes replaced by an opening into the hepatic portal vein. 



Fi(}. 191. — Development of main venous trunks in Suhanandm according to 
Hoclistettcr (1888). 

a.c.o, aiit(*rior cardinal vein ; c.c, cainliil vein ; d.<\ duct of Cuvier ; h.r, hepatic \ein ; op, opistho- 
nephros ; p.r.t% postenoi cardinal vein; p.v.c, {mterior vena cava; pa, proneidiric sinus; r.p, renal 
portal; s, subclavian ; s.i.c, siibintestinal \cin ; s.r, sinus venosus. 


Sauiiopsida. — Here we tind the same main venous trunks as in 
the lower groups and, in correlation with the large quantity of yolk, 
the ventral or vitelline system of veins develops precociously as 
compared with the dorsal or cardinal system. 

Lacerta, whicli has been investigated in detail by Hochstetter 
(1892), may be taken as an example of the Reptiles. The first veins 
to make their appearance are the lateral vitelline veins which pass 
forwards on the dorsal side of the yolk-sac, converging in front to form 
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the hind end of the heart. The two vitelline veins become connected 
by a transverse anastomosis dorsal to the gut and just behind the 
dorsal pancreatic rudiment (Fig. 195, B). The parts of tlie veins in 
front of this anastomosis break up into a network in the substance of 
tlu^ liver, and the two networks become continuous with one another 
(Fig. 195, C). The two vitelline veins now form another anastomosis 



Fkj. 195. — Diagninis to illustrate the development of the ventral part of the venous 
system iii JAtcerta agilis as seen from the ventral side. (After liochstetter, 1892.) 

ah, ab«lominal vein; il.C, duct nf Cuvier; iLv, ductus venosus ; c.nt, aliinentary canal; l.all, left 
allantoic vein ; //, liver ; l.v.v, left vitelline v«?in ; 7), portal vein ; posterior vena cava ; r.nll, right 
allantoic vein ; r.v.r, right vitelline vein. 


with one another farther back and ventral to the alimentary canal 
(Fig. 195, C). The right vitelline vein becomes reduced and finally 
obliterated in the region in front of this ventral anastomosis so that 
the whole blood-stream passes forwards to the level of the dorsal 
anastomosis by the persistent left vein (Fig. 195, D, l.v.v). In tlie 
region anterior to the dorsal anastomosis the left vein now diminishes 
in size and finally disappears, first in ’the region behind the hepatic 
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network (Fig. 195, D) and then in the region in front of tlie network 
(Fig. 195, E). Eesults of these changes are (1) that the hepatic 
network receives its blood supply by a single alferent vessel — tlu'. 
liepatic portal vein — which curves round the gut and is derived in 
great part from the left vitelline vein — and (2) that its blood drains 
away to the heart by a single efferent vessel — the hepatic vein — 
deriv ed fi*oni the front end of the original right vitelline vein. 

At a comparatively early stages in development a direct channel 
becomes established, l)y the widening out of the venous spaces along 
the middle of the hepatic network, so that a considerabh' proportion 
of the blood is able to pass forwards from the portal vein through 
the liver without actually traversing the network itself. This 
channel — the ductus venosus (Fig. 195, G, d.v) persists till nearly 
the period of hatching but then l^ecomes obliterated so that all the 
portal blood has to traverse the heY)atic network. 

The posterior vena cava makes its appearance as a gradually 
wideming channel through the he])atic network towards its right side 
(Fig. 195, D, E, This portion of the liver becomes prolonged 

backwards as a slend(‘r lo])e ensheathing a prolongation of tlie blood 
channel mentioiuKl. This Y)i^^d(>ngation fuses at its tip witli the tip 
of the riglit opisthoueY)hros, continuity l)ecomes (\stablisl\ed between 
the venous spaces of the two organs and finally, as in the Amphibian, 
tlu' liver tissue di8a])pears over a lai*ge stretch of tlu^ slender lo])e 
aln^ady imuitioned so that the vena cava is now for a considerable 
hmgth free from (uther liver or kidney. 

At an (iarly stage a branch of the vitelline vein develo])s close to 
its front end. This is the allantoic or umbilical vein (Fig. 195, 
rjill and l.(dl). These veins soon become asymmetrical, the left 
for a time being smaller than the right (Fig. 195, I), E). A little 
later however the left vein establishes a connexion with the liepatic 
network (Fig. 195, F) ; the* portion of the vein posterior to this 
connexion Ixicoim^s much widened, and the blood-stream from it 
courses l)y an enlarged direct channel of the network into the 
posterior vena cava (Fig. 195, F, G). The blood-stream })eing diverted 
through this channel, the portion of the left allantoic vein in front 
of it shrinks in size and disaYipears, as does the whole of the right 
allantoic vein (Fig. 195, F, G). The result is that there persists a 
single (left) allantoic vein which drains the blood from the allantois 
into the posterior vena cava near its front end. The allantoic vein 
increases in size with the allantois but becomes obliteraXed at the 
time of hatching when the allantois is cast otf. The mesenteric vein 
develops as a branch of the portal vein (left vitelline vein) a short 
distance behind its entry into the liver : it increases in size as the 
vitelline diminishes with the consumption of the yolk and eventu- 
ally it alone Y)ersists as the periY)heral portion of the definitive portal 
vein of the adult. 

The subintestinal vein is apparently ])resent only in its post-anal 
portion which j^ersists as the caudal vein of the adult. In front 
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of the anus, where the ventral wall of the primitive alimentary 
canal has become intensely modified in connexion with the storage 
of yolk, the subintestinal vein has disappeared from the course of 
development. 

As regards the dorsal venous system (Fig. 196), the two posterior 
cardinal veins converge posteriorly and become continuous with the 
caudal vein. The portions in the region of the opisthonephros 
become resolved into their external and internal components connected 
by numerous sinus -like spaces and channels amongst the kidney 
tubules (Fig. 196, A). With the development of a capillary network 



Fio. 196. — Diagram illustrating tlie development of tlie dorsal venous system in lAicerta 
according to Hochstctter, as seen from the ventral sitle. 

a.t!.v’, anterior caifliiial vein ; cjiinJal vein ; rf.C’, duct of Cuvier (=ant. vona cava) ; i7, iliac vein ; 
p.c.Vy posterior cardinal vein ; posterior vena cava ; .subclavian vein. 


in the substance of the opisthonephros the larger blood spaces 
become divided into an afferent set connected with the external com- 
ponent and an efferent set connected with the internal one. The 
external channel remains continuous with the caudal vein and forms 
the renal portal vein. The two internal components fuse together 
in their anterior portion (Fig. 196, B) and become continuous with 
the intrahepatic portion of the vena cava. Posteriorly they remain 
separate and lose their continuity with the caudal veiu (Fig. 196, B, 0). 
The blood from the kidneys being now able to pass to the heart by 
the direct route through the posterior vena cava, the portions of 
posterior cardinal lying in front of the kidneys are no longer required 
and soon disajjpear (Fig. 196, C). 
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In the head region the anterior cardinal becomes in great })art 
replaced by a lateral cephalic vein in a manner similar to that 
already described for Lcpidosiren. 

Birds. — In Birds the development of tht‘ venous system pursues, 
as we should expect, a similar course to that already described for 
Iteptiles. Amongst the dilfertuices in detail the most striking is 
tliat tlie two vitelline veins become completely fused into a single 
vessel, the ductus venosus, through the hepatic region, before there 
are any signs of a hepatic network. This may be regarded as a 
backward extension of the fusion of the two vitelliiui veins which 
gives rise to the heart. The ductus venosus secondarily becomes 
surrounded by tlu^ liver rudiment and a network of channels spreads 
out from it in the liver substance. Tlui allantoic veins Ixdiave as 
in LarerUi except that a small vestigt^ of the lelt is said to persist 
throughout life. 

The reduction of the tail region in modern birds has brought 
with it a modification of the caudal vein which is here paired, taking 
the lor 111 of a simple backward prolongation of the posterior cardinal. 
The main channel of the posterior cardinal runs along the outer 
edg(^ of the oiiisthonephros but later on a slender channel appears along 
its inm^r edge — that on the right side bi*ing continuous with the 
posterior vena cava of which it forms simply a backward prolonga- 
tion. The two inner channels undergo fiisioii so that the blood 
from the kidiu'ys can drain away entirely into the jiosterior vena 
cava and this is followed as in other cases by the atrophy of the 
portion of posterior cardinal lying in front of the opisthonephros. 
This atrophy extends as far forwards as the subclavian vein which 
in the Fowl o])ens into the posterior cardinal vein some distance 
from its front end. The portion of posterior cardinal lying in front 
of this point is consecpiently saved from disappearance and persists 
as a portion of the definitive subclavian vein of the adult. It will be 
understood tliat the blood of the outer channel of the posterior 
cardinal, which reaches it from the caudal vein, from the posterior 
limb, and Irom the body-wall, passes entirely through the. opistho- 
nephric m^twork towards the posterior vena cava, in other words that 
there is at this time a typical renal portal system. 

As the metanephros develops, its tubules are also mixed up with 
the sinuses connecting external and internal channels of the posterior 
cardinals, so that it too lias for a time a functional renal portal system. 
Later on however one of the channels through the metane})hros 
becomes enlarged and the blood-stream passes directly through it to 
the j)osterior vena cava without traversing the meshes of the network. 
A true renal portal system then no longer exists and the reason for 
its disap] learance is no doubt to be found in the fact that the vascular 
network of the kidney has become connected with the arterial system. 
Obviously this will give a much more ollicient circulation than the 
original one, owing to the higher blood pressure in the dorsal aorta 
and renal arteries than in the renal portal veins which have the 
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systemic network of capillaries intc^rposed between them and the 
heart. Further the quality of the blood supplied in this way to the 
kidney is better — being arterial instead of venous — and for both these 
reasons we can readily understand the tendency in tlie more highly 
develo])ed vertebrates for the renal portal system to disappear. 

Tt has already been remarked that the posterior cardinals do not 
pass back into an unpaired caudal vtun as in the Lizard. A vestige 
however of the unpaired condition may ptuhaps be recognized in tlie 
development of an anastomosis between the two vessels just behind 
the metanephros. From the transverse l)ridge so formed a connexion 
(coccygeo-mesenteric vein) is established with the portal vein in th(^ 
mesentery. 

Tlie anterior cardinal vein together with an intercalatt‘d ])ortion 
of lateral cephalic persists as the jugular vein of the adult bird. 

The posterior cardinal vein undergoes in the Bird a curious 
cliange of position in relation to tlie root of the iliac artery which it 
crosses behind the mesonephros. At first it lies on the ventral si(h» 
of this artery: then it develops an accessory channel round the 
dorsal side of the vessel and finally the whole blood-stream passes by 
this dorsal channel while the ventral oiu'. disappears. This affords a 
.good example of the way in which a vein may in the course of evolu- 
tion pass an apparent l)arrier formed by an artmy, nerve or otlun* 
organ. 

Inter - SEGMENTAL Veins. — In thi^ body wall there develoi)s a 
series of veins corresponding with the intcrscgmental arteries and 
opening into the cardinal veins. 

Veins of Limbs. — The vascular network of the limb-bud drains 
into the posterior cardinal vein. In the Bird (Evans, 1909) the 
drainage during its earliest stages is into the allantoic vein. Later 
numerous chaniuds arise connecting the network with the postmior 
cardinal and presumably one or two of thesis become enlai*ged and 
persist as the definitive veins draining the hind limb. 

Lymphatic System. — The venous system has its obvious roots 
peripherally in th(^ capillary network of blood-vessels, but it is also 
provided with a much h^ss conspicuous set of tributary channels 
which constitute the lymphatic system. This extension of the 
vascular system retains a lower grade of evolution than the remainder. 
Its channels are less sharply defined, the lining endothelium ov(U* 
most of its extent having a much feebler developmcuit of the backing 
of connective tissue and muscle which forms the thick wall of the 
vein or artery. In its peripheral portions the lymphatic spaces may 
have remained practically in the })rimitive condition of intercellular 
chinks of the mesenchyme, while in its central portions, as it 
approaches the points at which it opens into the ordinary veins, its 
walls may be well dev^eloped and muscular. The lymphatic system 
serves to drain off the plasma which has oozed out from the capillary 
blood-vessels and forms the internal medium bathing the surface 
of the living cells of the body, and to return it to the blood-stream. 
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The fluid is peopled « by amoeboid corpuscles but is without the red 
corpuscles which have no power to escape through the walls of tlu^ 
blood-vessels. 

Our present knowledge of the ontogeny of the lymphatic system 
is ill great part due to the labours of Huntington and McClure 
whose papers should ])e consulted as regards details. It st'.ems clear 
that as a general rule lymphatic chaniuds dcivelop, later than the 
blood - vessels, as intercellular chinks in the mesenchyme which 
liecome continuous and form deflnite channels, the bounding cells 
becoming converted into thin endothelium. 

Spleen. — The spleen arises in Lejddosiren and Proto'ptems (Bryce, 
1905 ; Purser, 1917), which may be takcm as typical examples, in the 
form of a condensation of the mesenchyme of the gut-wall. Blood 
spacies soon make their appearance in the rudiment which later 
becomes intercalated in the course of the main venous channel leading 
from intestine to liver. Later on the main ])lood-streairi passes to 
the liver by a direct channel, the spleen now lying on a lateral loop : 
later still the afferent part of this loop becomes replaced functionally 
by a new arterial connexion. 

The spleen rudiment freciuently arises in (dose proximity to that of 
the pancreas and this has led to statements that the spleen is actually 
derived from the pancreas but the probability seems to be that 
such statements are based upon erroneous observation. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE EXTERNAL FEATURES OF THE BODY 

The preceding chapt(3rs have dealt with tlu' ontogenetic evolution 
of the various organ systems of the verh^hrate l)ody. 'Jdie present 
chapter will sketch in outline the devclo})iiient oi* tlie (‘xlernal 
characteristics in so far as these have not already })een nderred to. 

(1) Development ok General Form. — The groups of vertebrates 
in wliicli the (^gg is typically lioloblastic will be considered first. 

CrossoptkrY(;it. — Of the two surviving genera Fobjpteruti alone 
has been studied (Graham K(‘rr, 1907) and the main features in tlie 
development of its ))ody-form may be gathered from an inspection of 
Fig. 197. 

It will bo seen that the head-end of the emlnyo is the first to 
project freely aliove the general surface of the body (Fig. 197, A). 
The tail projection soon liowever makes its appearance (Fig. 197, B) 
and during subsequent stages grows mucli more actividy in length, 
the embryo soon assuming a somewhat tadpole-like shape, with a 
laterally compressed hinder region and a, rounded swollen anterior 
region formed by tlu^ main part of the yiilk-laden egg. Two organs, 
the cement-organ (c.o) and the external gill (e.r/), make their appear- 
ance as slight bulgings of the surface at a very early stage. During 
subse([uent stages the hinder, laterally compressed r(‘gion grows 
rapidly at the expense of the mass of yolk which becomes con- 
sequently reduced in volume and at the same time loses its splundcal 
shape s ) that it projects less prominently. It will lie noticed that 
during the later stages the post -anal region grows particularly 
actively, the anus thus coming to lu^ at a relatively greater and 
greater distance from the hinder end of the body and giving rise to 
a rapidly growing true '"tail” region. During the later stages (Fig. 
197, D, E, F) the head undergoes much increase in length, its active 
forward growth beginning about stage 31. The mouth is at first 
widely gaping (Fig. 197, E) but by stage 34 the mouth-hinge becomes 
functional and it can be closed. By stage 36 the anterior swelling 
due to the yolk has ])ractically disappeared. 

Actinopterygtt. — Amongst the Actinopterygian fishes the 
Ganoids which still retain the holoblastic segmentation show very 
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Fig. 197. — Sta;<os in the (levelopiiHiiit ol' I'ol mttevaft, (All except A after drawiiif^s 

by I5u«l}<eU. ) 

A, sta }{0 12; B, 23; C, 27; D, 31; E, 33; I*', 36; (J, larva 30 iinii. in lenj^tlj. a, iiiiiis ; r.o, cement 
oi’Kan ; E, eye ; e.j;, external gill ; op, opercnlum ; p./, i>ectoial liii ; y, yolk. (A-E x 11 ; F x 8.) 
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much the same arrangement in early stages as will be seen in the 
Lung-fishes (Fig. 200, A), the dorsal part of the embryonic body being 
curved round the periphery of the egg. As the embryo increases in 
length the growth of the posterior end is specially active and the 
general proportions become very much as in Polypterus. The some- 
what tadpole-like appearance of the larva, caused by the persistent 
spherical shape of the main mass of yolk, is again apparent — 
especially in Ainia and Lepidosteus (Fig. 198, A). As in Polypterus 



Fm. IDS. —Stages in the (levelo|JiiiL-ul of J.r/iidihstcns. 

(t, anus ; /<.«■, widely gaping buccal cavity ; <•.<*, (muiuhI organ : operculum ; p.f, pectoral tin ; 

pl.f, pelvic tin. 

the intestinal portion of the alimentary canal rudiment is relatively 
slender in form, arising by a process of actual backgrowth of the 
posterior trunk region rather than by gradual modelling of the yolk 
as is the thick intestinal rudiment in the Lung- fish. Conspicuous 
characteristics of the actinopterygian Ganoid larvae are the presence 
of well-developed cement-organs and the absence of (external gills. 

Ill the Teleosteaii fishes there has come about with the liigli 
devcOopmeut of hOolecithality a great reduction in the angular extent 
of the embryonic' rudiment during its early stages. Consequently 
there is very slight ventral curvature round the yolk. In the 






Fig. 199. — Ot/immir/nf.s nilotiriis. (A altei’ Asslietoii.) 

A, seventh day ; Ji, tenth day ; C, loiu tcenth <lay ; D, a-c iinknowii ; E, lorty-third day. 
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Ganoids Amia and Lepidosteun the main mass of yolk retains its 
form for a cod side rable period, causing a great bulging of the ventral 
body-wall anteriorly. In the Teleost this is still further accent- 
uated, the bulging forming the yolk-sac which remains prominent 
even in larvae sufficiently developed to be able to swim actively. 
An extreme case of the prominence of the yolk-sac is afforded by 
Gijmnarchus (Fig. 199) where it shows a peculiarly elongated form 
for a certain period. Cement organs are as a rule absent in Teleostei : 
so also are external gills though in rare cases the latter have*, idiysio- 
logical representatives in filamentous prolongations of the gill 
lamellae (Fig. 199, B). 

Great variety of form (ixists amongst the larvae of Tehiostean 
fishes, more especially amongst those of pelagic habit. Familiar 
examples an*, seen in tlui pelagic larvae of the Eels — much com- 
pressed fnmi side to side, transparent and colourl(*ss — iwen the l>lood 
Ijeiiig fr(i(i from haemoglobin — and much greater in bulk than the 
immediately succeeding phase in the life-history. Thi; larvae of tlie 
Flat-fishes (Pleuron(*.cti(lae — Flounder, Tlaict^ Sole, etc.) are. again of 
special interest owing to the extraordinary asymim'try whicdi they 
develoj). Tht*y are at first quite symmetrical and in no way a])normal. 
The larva swims at tliis time with its laterally compressed body 
vertical after the manner of a Bream l)ut later dev(‘iups the habit 
of swimming on its side. The side of the head-region which is below 
now grows more actively than the other so that the head ))ecomes 
strongly asymmetrical and the eye of the lower side becomes gradu- 
ally transferred to tlui upper, the right and left ey(‘S being now both 
on th(^ same side of the head. Correlated with this asymnuitry in 
form there conies aliout a corresponding asymmetry in colour, the 
chroinatophores being collected together on the Uj;per side and 
giving it its cjharacteristic obliterative colouring. Jn some genera it 
is the riglit side of the body which is above, in others the left — while 
in a f(iW sp(*cies it appears to be indifferently the one or the other. 

Dipnoi. — Both of the dipneumonic Lung-fishes — Le^ndosiren and 
Frotoideriis — have been investigated (Graham Kerr, 1900 and 1909 ; 
Budgett, 1901). They closely resemble one another and Lepidobiren 
will be (jhosen hen*, for description (Fig. 200). 

During the early stages of the modelling of the embryonic body 
(Fig. 200, A) the latter is curved round the egg, occupying alxmt 
290“^ in angular extent. The head-region becomes demarcat(*d as a 
slight, somewhat lance-shaped protuberance above the general surface 
of the egg due to the neural rudiment. The branchial region becomes 
marked at an early stage by a slight elevation of the surface which 
soon becomes divided by shallow oblique grooves into, the seri(*s of 
branchial arch rudiments. About stage 25 (Fig. 200, B) the tij) of the 
head and the tip of the tail project sharply above the gem*ral surface : the 
external gills (e.g) are now in the form of four distinct little knobs on 
each side, and the cement organ (c,o) has made its appearance as a 
crescentic structure on the ventral side curving round the tip of the 
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head. The posterior part of the body now becomes laterally com- 
pressed, it grows ra})idly in length and the larva assumes a somewhat 
tadpole-like form — the apparent “tail” being at first bent ventrally 
(Fig. 200, C). The anus is situated close to the tip of this portion 
of the body, therefore it is, strictly speaking, not tail but rather 
posterior trunk-region. About this period hatching takes place. 
The tail-like hinder region now straightens out (Fig. 200, D) and 
grows rapidly in lengtli, tlie growth being at first mainly pre-anal 
and the true tail-region developing later. As in Crossopterygians 
the tail is throughout protocercal. As in Fohjpterus again the head- 
region for a considerable period shows no activci growth in length : it 
is not until about stage 31 (Fig. 200, E) that its growth becomes active 
and the h(*.ad-region begins to d(ivelop the modelling of its definitive 
features. The external gills grow actively in length after hatching : 
each develops a double row of pinnae along its external margin and 
eventually all four become fus(id together at tluur bases. They reach 
their maximum about stage 35 and thereafter undergo a process of 
atrophy resulting in their complete disappearance. The limbs make 
their appearance about stage 31, each as a little knol) bearing a 
striking resemblance to the first stages of an extc^rnal gill. The 
cement organ increases in size forming a large cushion-like and very 
conspicuous organ in the larva of stages 32-34 (Fig. 200, F). Eventu- 
ally it shrivels up and disappears without leaving a trace behind. 

In Frotopteriis as already mentioned the general features of 
development agree very closely with those of Lepidosireii. 

Of Ceratodus developmental material was obtained by Caldwell 
in 1884 and by Semon in 1891. Semon's material has formed 
the basis of a long series of investigations l)y himself and others 
which together constitute an important coiitril)ution to Vertel)rate 
mor])hology (Semon, 1893-1913; 1901’^). 

While the general modelling of the body shows a general 
resemblance to that of Lepidosiren and FrotopUrm there are certain 
well-marked differences in detail. Perhaps the most striking of 
these is that the head-region shoots ahead in its development and 
grows actively in length so as to project freely in front of the yolk 
at a much earlier period than in the other genera (Fig. 201, A, B). 
Again the main mass of yolk undergoes a more uniform process of 
lengthening so that it assumes a somewhat spindle-like form and 
allows the body as a whole to become slender and “ fish ”-like,. the 
“tadpole” shape due to the persisting spherical mass of yolk in 
Folypterus or Lepidosiren being here absent. During the later 
larval stages the divergence of Ceratodus from the other two Lung- 
fishes towards the more typical fish condition becomes marked by 
the paddle-like form of the limbs and the much greater development 
of the median fin round the hinder end of the body. It will be 
noticed also that two conspicuous features of the young Lepidosiren 
or Frotopterus — the Cement organ and the external gills — are 
completely absent in Ceratodus, 
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Ih till? Uroilela the least specialized sul)di vision of the Amphibia 
the evolutioji of external form closely resembles that of the Lung- 



'iit’umjSM 


Fkj. 201.— Development of Ceratodiis forstm. (From In the Australian Bush.) 

A, sta^e 32 ; H, 34 ; C, 38 ; D, 41 ; E, 45 ; F, 48. (Magnilication about diameters.) 

fishes. An early stage of such a relatively primitive member as 
Necturus might readily be mistaken for the corresponding stage of 
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Ceratodus and an almost equally striking resemblance is 
an Axolotl or Newt about the time 
of hatching, 6?xcept that in this 
case there are the well-developed 
external gills which were as we 
have seen absent in Ceratodus 
though present in the other two 
Lung-fishes. 

In the case of the Anura it 
is perhaps premature to make 
general statements regarding the 
differences in form which distin- 
guish them from the more primi- 
tive Urodela, for different species 
differ greatly in the size of the 
egg and its richness in yolk and 
the great majority of them have 
not as yet had their development 
worked out. 

The head-region projects less 
prominently, sometimes being in 
its early stages quite flattened 
out on the yolk (^Alytes, Phyllo- 
medusa) while in other cases the 
embryo elongates as a whole 
there being for a time no marked 
lireak in contour between head, 
trunk and tail. In such cases 
growth in length may for a time 
be most active ventrally, so as to 
cause a curvature of the embryo 
with its concavity on the dorsal 
side {Rana). In the later stages 
the tail-region is highly developed, 
the splanchnocoele being greatly 
shortened and widened and the 
head also very broad giving the 
characteristic tadpole type of 
larva. 

Particular interest attaches to 
the development of such types 
of Amphibia as possess heavily 
yolked eggs. A good example 
is afforded by the Gymnophiona 
such as Hypogeophis (Fig. 202). 

A conspicuous difference from 
the condition seen in the Teleo- 
stomes (Figs. 197, 198, 199) lies 


shown by 


Fig. 202. — Embryos of Itypogeophis rosiraius, 
(After Braxier, 1899.) 


A, n, C X 4 ; I) X U. of B cf. 87^ 

C). A’, tiye ; ('..f/, cxli'i nal liill ; olj ’factory oiKaii. 
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in the fact that here as in the Dipnoi the embryonic body during 
the early stages of its differentiation has a much greater angular 
extent, curving round the mass of yolk cells instead of being 
restricted to a small extent near the apical pole. Another import- 
ant point to iiotic(i is the well-marked downward flexure of the 
head during early stages — a feature which has already been corre- 
lated (p. 93) with the presence of a large supply of yolk. The 
active forward growth of the head -region leads to the rounded 
main mass of yolk being situated well back, just in front of tlu^ 
anal region (Fig. 202, C), instead of anteriorly as in the tadpole- 
shaped larvae of Lepidosireti or Protopterus or the Ganoid fishes. 

Elasmobranchii. — Of the isolated groups of Vertebrates char- 
acterized by having meroblastic eggs the most nearly primitive is 
that of the Elasmobranch fislies. Unfortunately for pur])Ose8 of 
comparison we are not, up to the present, acquainted with any 
member of the group possessing small eggs poor in yolk. 

Here as in other groups with typically meroblastic eggs the 
(‘{irly rudiment of the body of the embryo — or more correctly of 
the dorsal portion of the body — extends through a relatively small 
angular extent, in striking contrast with the 200" or more of a 
Lung-fish or of one of the Gymnophiona. As the embryo proceeds 
with its development it grows actively in length, headwards and 
tailwards, so as to project freely in a tangential direction, remaining 
in connexion with the main mass of the egg (yolk-sac) by a narrow 
yolk-stalk. During the forward growth of the head growth-activity 
is less pronounced on the ventral side so that tlu^ gill -clefts are 
forced into an oblique position and the head undergoes pronounced 
cerebral flexure. 

Amniota. — In tlie non-mammalian Amniota ^ the first point to 
notice is that although the size of the egg and the absolute amount 
of food -yolk contained within it are relatively enormous yet the 
degree of telolecithality is less extreme than it is in the case of the 
meroblastic eggs of fishes. Consequently the segmentation process 
resulting in blastoderm formation spreads in an abapical direction 
past the level at which the posterior end of the embryonic rudiment 
will be developed : as a result of this the entire embryonic rudiment 
lies at its first api)earance well within the boundary of the blastoderm, 
instead of its hinder end being coincident with that boundary as 
is the case in Elasmobranchs. 

Here again the embryonic body grows forwards and backwards 
free from the surface of the egg, the backward growth being much 
less pronounced than in tlie case of the fishes in anticipation of the 
ultimate lesser degree of development of the tail-region correlated 
with its diminished locomotor importance in the adult. 

The most striking feature however is one which may perhaps 
be correctly expressed by saying that the clogging influence of the 

' The external features in their developmeiit are well illustrated hy the developing 
Bird (see the figures in Chap. X. ). 
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yolk upon the growth in length of the ventral side of the body is 
much more marked than in other Vertebrates. The result is a 
strong ventral curvature of th(i body. The ventral flexure of the 
head in the mid-brain region already seen in the Elasmobranchs 
and Gymnophiona is here still more marked, but in addition the 
whole body is strongly curved veiitrally to such an extent as to form 
more than one complete turn of a spiral. This curvature is in its 
incipient stages of great morphological interest as providing a possible 
explanation of the downward indentation of the blastoderm by the 
head and tail regions, and their conse([uent ensheathment in blasto- 
dermal pockets, which led eventually to the evolution of the amnion. 

The formation of the amnion and the separation of true amnion 
from false amnion involve as will be gathered from Chapter VIII. 
a solution of continuity of the somatopleiire or original body-wall 
and probably this has initiated what is perhaps the most striking 
feature of amniote development — the loss, at the time of hatching, 
of a relatively large i)rop()rtion of somatophmre togetlu^r with the 
allantois. 

As a matter of minor detail it should be nuuitioned that in tTie 
case of Birds as compared with the lower Ainniota the embryo is dis- 
tinguished during a long period by the relatively enormous size of the 
head. It seems reasonat)le to regard this as in the main an anticipa- 
tion of the great development of the eyes and optic lobes in the adult. 

In the foregoing short sketch the author has confined himself to 
the main branches of the Vertebrate stem. He has omitted all 
rtderence to three different types near the base of that stem, 
namely Ami)hioxxis, the Ijamprey, and the Myxinoid, which are 
of great interest in themselves but which are of less importance 
lor enforcing general principles of Vertebrate development. Of the 
three types the first will be found fully described by MacBride in 
Vol. I. and it will easily ])e seen how in the general form of body, as 
in various other characteristics, tlie young Amphioxus has diverged 
widely from the more typical Vertebrates. The Myxinoids, so far as 
they are known from Bash ford Dean’s researches on Bdellostoma 
(1899), appear also to be highly specialized. The Lampreys on the 
other hand have diverged to a much less extent from the normal. 
The most striking features during the early development of the body 
are (1) that the head-region, as was the case in Ceratodus and Hi/jpo- 
geophis and as is the case ahso with Bdellostoma, shows a marked 
activity in its growth in length, the mass of yolk persisting longest 
posteriorly ani (2) that the outgrowth of the tail is delayed until a 
comparatively late period. A marked negative feature in all three 
of the types mentioned is the absence of all trace of paired limbs. 

(2) The Median Fins. — The primitive Vertebrate, with its 
segmented musculature arranged along the two sides of the body 
and its skeletal axis and central nervous system lying at the mesial 
plane, is clearly a creature constructed for swimming by lateral 
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flexure after the manner of an Eel. To secure greater efficiency tlie 
body, more particularly its purely motor post-anal portion, becomes 
compressed from side to side, the compression being most marked 
near the margin of the body where the thin almost membranous 
median fin is produced. 

In development the median fin arises as a projecting fold of slightly 
thickened ectoderm into which later on mesenchyme penetrates. In 
what the evidence points to as being the primitive condition this fin 
rudiment is continuous and extends round the hind end of the body. 
In such relatively primitive Vertebrates as Crossopterygians, Lung- 
fishes, and some Elasmobraiichs, it extends forwards on the dorsal 
side practically to the head-region, while on the ventral side it 
reaches the anus and may even be continued onwards as a pre-anal 
median fin, though possibly this has originated in phylogeny in- 
dependently of the main fin-fold. 

In the Lung -fishes the median fin-fold during the course of 
development never loses its continuous and practically symmetrical 
arrangement round the tip of the tail. It retains throughout life the 
plimitive symmetrical (protocercal) form. In tlie Crossopterygians 
(apart from the anterior portion of the dorsal fin which becomes divided 
up into a series of finhits) the same holds until a very late stage in 
development, the tail of the adult becoming very slightly asym- 
metrical though the term protocercal is usually and justifial»ly still 
applied to it. A similar protocercal tail occurs in the Amphibian 
larva while the tail of the adult Newt or Crocodile is simjfly a pro- 
tocercal tail in which there is no longer a membranous fin-fold present. 

It is however characteristic of the fishes in general that, in 
accordance with their high specialization as expert swimmers, tlui 
median fin during ontogeny loses its homogeneous character — cer- 
tain portions of it, probably those portions which are in mechanic- 
ally the most favoura})lo positions, becoming enlarged while the 
intervening portions become reduced to the point of completes dis- 
appearanc(;. Tlui result is that the j)lace of the originally continuous 
fin-fold is taken by a stndes of stiparate fins — one or two dorsal, a 
caudal or tail fin, and on the ventral side, an anal fin. Oi* these the 
caudal fin — most favourably situated of all the series to serve as a 
propelling organ — becomes specially enlarged. 1 1 is also characteristic 
of the more efficient swimmers that the part of the caudal fin lying 
on the ventral side of the axis becomes particularly developed. We 
may probably associate this with the function of rotating the body 
al)out its long axis as may be seen in a shark when it seizes its prey. 
The unsymmetrical condition of the tail so produced is termed hetero- 
cereal. When carried to its extreme the tip of the vertebral axis 
becomes tilted upwards and, so far as external appearance goes, a 
(secondarily) symmetrical condition is arrived at, as is seen in the 
homocercal tail of the Teleostean fishes. It will be understood that 
the protocercal, heterocercal and homocercal conditions merge into 
one another and cannot be distinguished by any rigid definition. 
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They clearly represent successive grades in the evolution of the tail as 
a more and more perfect organ of propulsion, a process of evolution 
which has come about independently in the various groups of fishes. 
Thus even the Lung-fishes — the surviving members of which group 
possess the primitive protocercal type of tail — during the geological 
periods when they most fiourished showed numerous forms in which 
there was a highly developed hek^rocercal tail. 

Again the assumption of a sluggish mode of life, or the simpli- 
fication of the swimming movements, is Irequently correlated with 
reversion ol‘ the tail towards the protocercal condition. This is 
clearly seen in many teleostean fishes, such as tlie Eels and many 
deep-sea bottom-frequenting fishes. In such cases all trace of the 
unsymmetrical condition may have disappeared from ontogeny but 
there is no room for doubt regarding an ancestral heterocercal or 
liomocercal condition — for in their general structure these fishes are 
highly evolved Telcosts and the group as a whole is characterized by 
the tail being liomocercal. 

In the case of the surviving Lung-fishes the general archaicism 
in structure, and more especially the extremely archaic character ftf 
the paired fins, are in favour of the protocercal character of the tail 
being persistent rather than revertive — apart from the evidence of 
em})ryology which fails to disclose any trace of a pre-existing hetero- 
cercal phase. 

(3) The Limes. — One of the characteristic structural features ol 
the Vertebrata is the presemee of the two pairs of limbs, pectoral and 
pelvic. Two main types of such limbs can be recognized — the fin 
type for swiniming and the pentadactyle or h^g type for moving on a 
solid substratum. As the former is on the whole characteristic of 
lishes, and as fishes are on the whole more nearly primitive than are 
terrestrial N'ertebrates, the idea has naturally arisen and has now 
attained perilously near to the position of a dogma that the leg type 
of limb has beim evolved out of the fin ; and elaborate attempts have 
been made to define the manner in which this has come about. It 
is necessary at the outstit to emphasize the importance of keeping an 
open mind upon this question : there exists the possibility — which as 
will be seen later is not lightly to be brushed aside — that penta- 
dactyle limb and fin are not in the relation of lineal descent at all 
but that they have beem derived from a common ancestral type of 
limb differing from either. 

No limbs exist in AmphioxuH or in the Cyclostomata. There is 
howev€>r a gmieral tmidency in Vertebrates which have assumed an 
eel-like form of body for the limbs to degem^rate and disappear, and 
it is well to bear in mind the possibility that this has happened in 
the case of both of the types mentioned. 

The limb at its first appearance in embryonic development forms 
a little projection from the body surface — a core of mesenchyme 
enclosed in an ectodermal sheath. In Le^ndosiren or Protopterus or 
a Urodele it is in the form of a rounded knob identical in appearance 
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with the riidiinent of an external gill, but in a large proportion of 
the Vertebrates it is narrower in a dorsi-ventral than in an antero- 
posterior direction so as to have the form of a short longitudinally - 
running ridge. 

As is usual where active increase of surface is about to take place 
the projecting limb rudiment is fort^shadowed by a thickening of the 
ectoderm and l)y a condensation of the underlying mesenchyme. 

Tn Torpedo, one of the Rays — fishes characterized by the great 
antero-posterior extension of the large pectoral fin — the two limb , 
rudiments which are at first distinct (Rabl, 1893) become for a time 
joined together by a transitory ectodermal thickening. This phase, 
in which the two fin rudiments are as it were parts of a continuous 
ridge, was the earliest stage observed by Balfour (1878) and it 
afFord(id him an embryological basis for the lateral-fold view of the 
phylogenetic origin of the Vertebrate limbs (see p. 445). 

As the limb rudiment develops it shows in many cases character- 
istic changes in its position. First it shows a movement of rotation. 
This is well illustrated by the case of Ceratodus as described by 
S*emon (1898). Here the pectoral limb rudiment becomes rotated in 
such a way that its originally ])re-axial or headward edge becomes 
dorsal and its originally lower or ventral surface comes to face in 
a headward direction. In other words, if one could observe the 
developing left pectoral limb from a point away to the animal’s left 
side the limb would be seen to undergo a clockwise rotation. It 
results from this that when the fully developed limb is folded back 
alongside the body its outer surface is that which was originally 
ventral. A rotation similar in direction though varying in angular 
extent in different forms occurs also during the development of the 
pectoral fin in Crossopterygians and Actiiiopterygians. In Tetrapoda, 
on the other hfind, a rotation of the limb rudiment in the opposite 
direction takes place — the pre-axial edge becoming ventral. Not 
improbably this Jiiay be regarded as a secondary modification fore- 
shadowing the pronate position of the fore-limb characteristic of 
terrestrial progression. 

The pelvic fin in Ceratodus undergoes a similar rotation but in 
the opposite direction to that of the pectoral: the left pelvic fin 
reganled from a point away on the animaTs left would be seen to 
undergo a counter-clockwise rotation. Tlie result is that the origin- 
ally dorsal surface comes to face headwards or, when the fin is 
folded back alongside the body, outwards. 

The corresponding rotation of the ])elvic limb in other fishes 
and in the lower Tetrapods appears to stand in need of further 
investigation. 

It is clear from the facts of Comparative Anatomy that the paired 
limbs have undergone extensive shiftings along tlie surface of the 
vertebrate body in adaptation to its general form and its method of 
movement (see below, p. 448). It is of interest — though not necessary 
for establishing the fact of such phylogenetic shifting — to enquire 
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whether any record of it occurs in ontogeny. Obvious evidence 
wliich at once suggests itstdf in tins conntixioii is the ])resence of 
abortive muscle-buds in Iroiit of or behind those whicli l)ecoine 
incorporated in the definitive limb. These seem clearly to in- 
dicate that the part of the body surface superficial to these buds 
was at one time part of the actual limb. But unfortunately such 
abortive buds occur both anterior and ])osterior to the definitives 
limb and there is no moans of fixing definitely tlu^ time in ])hylo- 
genetic evolution from which the two sets of abortive buds date. 
They may date from the same period, in which case they might 
merely afford evidence of the proct^ss of narrowing of the liml) base 
which has undoubtedly taken place during the later evolution of 
fins ; or they may date from different ])eriods, in which case the 
anterior set might be taken as evidences of a backward inovement of 
the limb, and the hinder set as evidence of a forward movement 
occurring at a dillereiit period— movements which again have un- 
doubtedly taken place. In view of the impossibility of detc^rmining 
to what extent the evidence in any particular case is to be inter- 
preted in these two different directions it seems on the whole advffi- 
able to leave this muscle-l)iid evuhmce on one side. 

Other evidence has been adduced from cases where the actual 
limb rudiment as a whole {i,e, the projection from the surfaces of the 
body) seems to be displaced during development. For exam])le in 
the figures illustrating the development of the pidvic limb in Hpinax 
(p. 207) it will be seen that tbe anterior limit of the fin is in successive 
stages of development opposite myotomes 21, 26, 28 and 31 ; the 
hiuder limit at the sanui stages opposite myotomes 30, 38, 38 and 
39, and the middle of the tin base oi)posite myotomes 25, 32/33, 
33/34 and 35/36. It seems quite allowa])le in such a case to speak 
of the limb as having undergone a backward displacement. In other 
cases, as that of Scylliiim according to (loodrich (1906), ontogenetic 
development discloses no evidence of such backward migration. 

The limb rudiment gradually increases in size and assumes 
its definitive form and as it does so it l)ecomes e(pii])])ed with its 
(characteristic skeletal and mmroniuscular arrangements in the manner 
already described. 

PiiYLOGENETKJ Ok[(JIN OF THE LiMUS. — The liml)s are organs 
highly characteristic of the Vertebrata. While they exist typically 
as two pairs, pectoral and pelvic, one or both pairs readily disappear 
in groups where they are no longer needed. They are particularly 
prone to disappear in those Vertebrates which assume an elongated 
form of body and revert to the archaic method of moving by lateral 
flexure. Thus in Eels the pelvic limb has disappeared, in Symbranchus 
both pairs. In Lepidosiren, the most elongated Lung-fish, we see 
both pairs in process of reduction. Wo setc the same in elongated 
Urodeles such as Ainpliimna, while in the Gyninox)hiona both pairs 
have vanished. In Kej)tile8 we see beautifully how the limbs umlergo 
reduction {Chalcides) and comxdete disappearance (Amiihisbaenidae, 
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Anguin) in those various groups of Lizards which have developed 
ail elongated snake-like form. So also in Snakes. 

In cases where the limbs are completely gone in the adult it may 
be possible to observe them during early stages of development. 
The young Symbranchus (Fig. 203) has for a time huge pectoral fins 
which it uses as organs of respiration (Taylor, 1914). In Gymno- 
phiona and Blind worms {Anguuy minute limb rudiments have also 
been observed in the embryo. In other cases no trace of the missing 
limbs has been found during early development. In view of this 
general tendency of the limbs to disappear in Vertebrates which 
have assumed an eel-like or snake-like form of body it is well, as 
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Fia. 203. — Sfpnhi'andni.'i marriuirithfs. liurvae showing pectoral fins. 
(Alter Taylor, 1914.) 

o.u, opercular opening; .s.r.r, subintestinal vein ; y, yolk. 


already indicated, not to assume a dogmatic attitude in regard to 
such Vertebrates as Lampreys or Hag-fishes. The possibility is not 
excluded that even these Cyclostomes are descended from ancestors 
in which limbs were present. 

The interesting question now emerges — How did the limbs of the 
Vertebrate originate in evolution ? Few morphological speculations 
have excited more interest and more controversy than this. Two 
main hypotheses have l)een propounded and each has found supporters 
amongst the most (uuiueiit morphologists. Although in the opinion 
of the present writer it is no longer necessary to fall back upon 
either of these views, a simpler possibility having presented itself, a 

V,^ The elementary student may be warned not to luistake the rudiments of the 
paired penes in Snake embryos for limbs ! 
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short sketch of each and of the arguments for and against it may 
now 1)0 given. The two hypotheses indicated are the “ Lateral Fold ” 
hypothesis of Balfour, Mivart, Thacher «,nd others and the “ Gill- 
septum” hypothesis oJ‘ Gegenbaur and his school. Each hypothesis 
concerns itself with the origin of the paired limbs of fishes -the 
fin being regarded as the primitive type of limb from which the 
pentadactyle limb has been evolved later on. 

The Lateral-fold Hypothesis. — It will be remembered that 
the mode of development of the median unpaired fins indicates 
clearly that these fins arc simply persisting and exaggerated portions 
of a once continuous median fin-fold. According to the lateral-fold 
hypothesis of the origin of the limbs the paired fins of fishes are 
similarly to be looked on as persisting and enlarged portions of a 
continuous fin -fold which once extended along each side of the body. 
Tlie hypothesis rests upon a tripod basis of Eml)ryological, Ana- 
tomical and Palaeontological fact. 

Balfour in his Development of Elasmobranch fishes (1878) wrote : 
“ Along each side of the body there appears during this stage (G-I) 
a thickened line of epiblast, which from the first exhibits t>^o 
special developments : one of these just in front of the anus, and a 
second and bett(‘T marked one opposite the front end of the 
segmental ^ duct. These two special thickenings are the rudiments 
of the paired fins, which thus arise as special developments of a 
continuous ridge on each side, precisely like the ridges of epiblast 
which form the rudiments of the unpairc^d fins.” “ If the account 
just given of the development of the limbs is an accurate record of 
what really takes place, it is not possible to deny that some light is 
thrown by it on the first origin of the vertebrate limbs. The facts 
can only bear one interpretation, viz. that the limbs are the remnants 
of continuous lateral Ji7is.'* 

Further embryological support to this hypothesis has been pro- 
vided (1) by the fact that the muscles of the limb are of segmental 
origin, derived from a number, often a considerable number, of 
myotonies (see p. 207) and that apparently vestigial muscle-buds 
have been found both headward and tailward of the series which 
take part in the muscularization of the definitive fin, and (2) by the 
fact that the fin type of limb commonly shows a marked narrowing 
of its base of attachment during the- process of development, the 
rudiment having during early stages the form of a longitudinal ridge 
attached throughout its lengtli to the body. 

Eegarding the evidence upon which the fin-fold hypothesis rests 
the following criticisms may be expressed. (1) The ectodermal ridge 
described as connecting the two limb rudiments in Elasmobranchs 
turns out to be a characteristic not of Elasmobranchs in general but 
only of Eays {Torpedo) i.e. of forms in which there is an enormous, 
admittedly secondary, extension of the pectoral fin along the side of 
the body. The Elasmobranchs less specialized in this respect — the 

^ =Archinephric. 
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Sharks and D()g-lislu‘.s — do not, so far as is known, develop this 
ridge. 

(2) Tlie fact that the myotonies — from which the limb rudiment, 
like other portions of the body, has to derive its ecpiipment of 
voluntary muscles — are themselves metameric and that the skeletal 
elements necessarily con’esjiond in ])Osition with tlie muscles seems 
to nuidtii* it uiinec(*-ssary to seek any further evolutionary explana- 
tion of the tendency on the part of the musculature and skeleton of 
tlie limb to exhiljit a markedly nu4americ ap])earance during early 
stages in its development. 

The occurrence of abortive muscle-buds in front of the definitive 
limb is taken — quite reasonably — as evidence pointing to a tail ward 
shifting of the .anteiior margin of the limb having taken place, and 
similarly the presence of abortive buds behind the definitive limb is 
taken as evidmice of a In^adward shifting of the liinder margin of the 
limb, but this shifting of the anterior and posterior margins of the 
limb may have in evolution taken place either synchronously {i.e. 
together with a narrowing of the base of attachmmit of the fin) or at 
dtiferent periods as the limb sliifted backwards and ibrwards as a 
whole in accordance with variations in adaptational requirements. 
The present writer sees no convincing reason for rejecting either of 
these possibilities — and if either be possible then the evidence loses 
its value as support of one view rather than the other. 

(2) The narrowing of the limb proxiinally and its expansion 
distally is a process which would naturally taki^ place as the fin 
became more efficient as a propelling organ —just as in the evolution 
of a racing oar or paddle with its broad blade and slender shaft — 
and, accordingly, too great weight should not be attached to the 
occurrence of such a jirocess during ontogeny in arguing as to tlie 
evolutionary oingin of tluj limbs. 

As regards anatomical evidence stress is laid on the exceedingly 
close structural riisemblance in skeleton and musculature between 
thi^ paired and the unpaired fins. On the otlnu’ hand it is suggested 
that, seeing that lateral and paired fins are organs similar in function 
and built up out of similar muscular elements, a close similarity in 
their anatomical arrangements may quite probably be merely a case 
of that secondary convergence of which so many striking examples 
are known in the, animal kingdom. 

An ancient 1‘ossil fish, Cladoselache, is brought in to corroborate 
the view, its paired fins having tjach a broad longitudinally-running 
base of attachnumt and being apparently supported by separate rays 
without any (iontiiiuous basal skeleton. But it is pointed out (1) 
that what signs there are of basal skeleton may be readily interpreted 
as representing the axis of a fin of the Ueratodus type laid back 
against the side of the body (see Fig. 169, E, p. 353), and (2) that 
the structure of the tail is of a very highly developed and powerful 
type and that it is most unlikely tliat a powerful swimmer, such as 
the highly evolved tail demonstrates Gladoselciche to have been, should 
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have retained its paired fins in a relatively primitive and inefficient 
condition. 

Finally there are great physiological didiculties in the way of 
accepting the lateral-fold hypothtisis. There are no more fundamental 
characteristics of the Vertebrate body than the arrangement of its 
longitudinal muscles in segmental masses along each side of the body, 
ahd tlie position ot' its skeletal axis, its central nervous system and 
its main arterial trunk in the region of the mesial plane. It is quite 
clear that such a creature is built for swimming by waves of lateral 
flexure after the manner of an Amphioxus, a Lamprey or a Lung-fish. 
Any new swimming organ that became evolved in primitive Verte- 
brates niiist have had some advantage ov(*r, or at least not interfered 
with, this primitive method of swimming. It is difficult to see how 
the supposedly ancestral lateral fold could possibly have complied with 
these conditions. The suggestion that the lateral fold may have 
functioned at first as a balancing organ or as a “ ])ilge keeU^ will 
not bear examination from the point of view of elementary x)hysics. 
Eabl suggests that the two lateral folds may have acted primitively 
as a kind of parachute and that they became muscularizcjd at th5ir 
anterior and posterior ends, the intermediate portion undergoing 
atropliy (thus originating the two pairs of limbs). The ^ skeletal 
elements on tliis view would also develop at the ends of the ridge 
first, and spread backwards (pectoral fin) or forwards (ptdvic fin). 
Thus would be (‘-xplained the reversal of the position of the anterior 
and posterior edges of the two fins in e„g, Ceratodun. Such an 
explanation however fails entirely to meet the difliculty that there 
exists not merely an antero-posterior reversal in the structurt^ of the 
two fins ])ut also a dorsi-ventral one. 

The Gill-septum Hypothesis. — Tliis hypothesis was based by 
Gegenbaur (1872) on facts of adult anatomy. In some of the 
Elasmobranclis {PrUtis) the central gill ray attached to the branchial 
arch is enlarged and the rays next to it have come to have their 
bases of attachment shifted secondarily from the arcli on to this 
enlarged ray, so as to produce an arrangement recalling the biserial 
archipterygium of Ceratodus with its central axis and lateral rays ; 
Gegenbaur suggests that the archipterygium with its limb girdle 
has in lact been evolved out of such an arrangement of rays 
attached to a brancliial arch and. that the limb itself is serially 
homologous with the gill septum. 

In support of this view it is pointed out that branchial arch and 
limb girdle are each in early stages of development in the form of a 
continuous curved rod of cartilage ; that this becomes usually 
segmented in the case of the branchial arch but that even in the 
girdle it also shows traces of segmentation in some ancient fossil 
forms (Pleuracanthids, Acanthodians) ; that in some cases the peri- 
chondrium of the pectoral girdle is known to be innervated by that 
typical branchial nerve the Vagus ; that in the lower forms the 
trapeziuSyOYL^^ of the muscles associated with the fore-limb, is innervated 
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by the same nerve ; and that connected with the ordinary branchial 
arches there are myotoinic muscles as well as splanchnic, so that the 
basis already exists for a muscularization purely myotoinic. 

On. the other hand the objection is urged against the Gegen- 
baur hypothesis that it involves a very great shifting of the 
pelvic fin backwards from its assumedly original position at the 
hinder end of the branchial region. This objection need not be 
taken seriously in view of the extensive shiftings of the limbs which 
are definitely known to have taken place. Thus in Rays we 
commonly find that the pectoral girdle has moved back to a position 
in relation to the segmentation of the body far posterior to the 
position which it occupies in Sharks: in Urodele Amphibians the 
liind-hmb has taken up positions, as indicated by the position of the 
sacrum, varying between the 14th {Triton palmatus) and 63rd 
vertebra {Amphiuma means) while in the Anura — where in accord- 
ance with the leaping habits it is advantageous to have the attach- 
ment of the hind-limb far forward — the sacrum has come to be as 
far forward as the 9th or even {Hymenochirus) the 6th vertebra^ : in 
Plesiosaurs and Birds a still more striking backward migration of 
the pectoral girdle with its attached limb has taken place {e.y. in 
the Swan as compared with Archaeopteryx through 14 or 15 
segments) : and finally in many Teleostean fishes the pelvic fins 
have become so shifted forwards along the sides of the body as 
to attain to an actually jugular position. 

The fact that the limb girdles are embedded in the somatopleure 
while the branchial arches lie in the splanchnopleure has again been 
raised as a difficulty in the way of accepting the Gegenbaur theory. 
The difficulty is not so serious as it seems at first sight. The chief 
obstacle in the way of a splanchnopleural organ becoming shifted 
outwards into the somatopleure is clearly the coelomic cavity — but 
in the branchial region this tends to be in great part obliterated. 
As regards blood-vessels, nerves, etc. — these form by no means 
insuperable barriers to the change in position of skeletal elements. 
Such skeletal tissue may; as has already been indicated in Chapter 
V., spread past a blood-vessel or nerve and if it then becomes 
absorbed behind the obstacle there is brought about a complete 
transposition of the two structures. 

The criticism that the musculature of the limbs is myotomic in 
origin while that of the branchial arches is splanchnic is provided 
against by the mixed character of the muscularization of the branchial 
arches, taken in conjunction with the demonstration that in such a case 
replacement of splanchnic muscle by myotomic may take place (p. 217). 

Rabl considers the metameric origin of the muscles etc. of the 
limb to be enouj^h by itself to undermine the Gegenbaur hypothesis, 
but it is difficult to see how the musculature could be otherwise 
than metameric in origin seeing that it has to be derived from the 
segmentally arranged myotomes. 

' Gadow, in Cambridge Natural History, 
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The muscularization of the jugular pelvic fin of Teleostean fishes 
is admittedly secondary: the limb rudiment becomes muscularized 
by the myotomes to which it happens to be opposite- at the time 
muscularization begins: but if this fact be admitted it is not open 
to us to deny the possibility of a similar process liaving taken place 
in the successive positions taken up ]>y the pelvic limb in the course 
of the movements which it has undergone during phylogenetic 
evolution. 

A furtlier objection urged against the Gegenbaur hypothesis is 
that there have not been discovered, up to the present, any examples 
of the intermediate stages between gill-septum and liml) which must 
iiave existed if this hypothesis be a true theory. This objection 
appears to be a valid one. 

Again it is urged that in those Vertebrates which would appear, 
in this respect, to have retained most nearly the primitive condition 
(Cyclostomata, Elasniol)ranchii) the gill-septa are fixi‘d firmly in 
position and arc therefore not likely to become converted into motor 
organs, which must necessarily project beyond the surface and be 
freely moval)l(^ Idiis objection like the last appears to be a valifl 
one. 


It will be apparent from tlie short sketch which has been given 
of the two rival views of the evolutionary origin of the limbs of 
Vertebrates that neither can be regarded as wholly satisfactory. 
However these hypotheses are old, as the science of Emlnyology goes. 
They were. design(‘d to fit the data available at the time tiny were 
formulated and the great bulk of sul)sequent work upon this 
particular probhuu has consisted in the adducing of new facts whicli 
appear conveniently to fit on to those already accumulated ])y the 
supporters of one view or the other. In a rapidly advancing science 
like Embryology however it is advisable to have from time to time a 
stocktaking of the facts of contemporary knowledge with the object 
of seeing whether the more extensive body of available facts suggests 
the same working hypotheses as were suggested by the facts known 
at earlier periods or, as is always possible, something quite difierent. 
The putting tliis principle into practice is more conducive to progress 
and more stimulating to research than the mere accumulation of 
further facts to support or to confute the working liypotheses of 
earlier times. 

The External Gill Hypothesis. — Applying this principle to 
the problem of the evolutionary origin of the limbs one finds an 
important set of data which were not available to Gegenbaur or 
Balfour. In their day there was no proper appreciation of the 
importance of the fact that there existed in three of the less specialized 
groups of Vertebrates — Urodele Amphibians, Lung-fishes and Cross- 
opterygians — those organs which have been described in Chapter III. 
under the name External Gills. The mode of development of these 
organs is now known in all three of the groups mentioned and the 
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evidence appears to be conclusive that they are truly homologous 
throughout. 

It has been shown that there is a tendency for the External 
Gills to become eliminated — as e.g, in various Anurous Amphibians : 
it has been shown further that in some of the main groups of A^erte- 
brates in which they do not occur their disappearance may be 
accounted for by the evolution of a new physiological substitute — 
the vascular surface of the yolk-sac. 

Having regard to these facts and to the relatively archaic 
character of the grouj)s in which they actually occur the conclusion 

is considered justifiable that such external 
gills are organs of high antiquity in the 
Vertebrate stem. Further, from their dis- 
tribution upon the various arches it is in- 
ferred that in all probability an external 
gill was once present upon each visceral 
arch. But it has also been shown to be 
probable that the series of visceral cleft^s 
— and therefore of visceral arches — was 
formerly more extensive, extending farther 
back along the body than it does in exist- 
ing A^ertebrates. It is therefore concluded 
that in an earlier phase of its evolution 
the phylum whose modern representatives 
we call A^ertebrates was characterized by 



Kig. 204. — Left side of iiead the possession of a series of external gills 

region of a larva of tailwards bevoiid the limit 

tempirrana iiiioii whicli, lour i i i 1 i ^ 

(iay.s previously, a pieev of reached by the branchial region of exist- 


skiii from the liraiichial region 
of another embryo lia<l been 
graft(Ml. (After Ekman, 191.‘b ) 

i.ij.l, II, III, rxlcnial };ills (auto- 
sitic); e.f/.i, <ixt«*nwil gills (i>aia- 
sitie) wJiicli have (levclopml from 
th«^ implanted piece of skin ; o/i, 
operculum. 


ing A^ertebrates. 

But such external gills are potential 
organs of support — as shown by the 
"balancers'’ of Urodelcs (see Fig. 88, p. 157) 
— and also potential organs of movement — 
as shown by the well- developed muscula- 
ture by which they can be flicked back- 


wards. In other words these organs — 


and these alone among the organs of the A^ertebrata — possess the 


qualifications which have to be postulated for the evolutionary 
forerunner of the Vertebrate limb. 


In view of such considerations as those just set forth the present 
writer believes the most plausible working hypothesis of the evolu- 
tionary origin of the limbs — having regard to our present-day know- 
ledge — to he that which interprets them as modified external gills, be- 
longing to visceral arches farther back in the series than those forming 
the branchial arches of existing Vertebrates. The limb girdle would 
on this hypothesis, as on that of Gegenbaur, be interpreted as repre- 
senting a branchial arch skeleton, the differenec tVom the Gegenbaur 
view having to do rather with the nature of the projecting limb itself. 
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Fig. 200 illustrates how close may be the general resemblance 
between the earliest stages of development of limb and external 
gill. The same is brought out also by Fig. 204, representing part of 
a frog larva on which had been grafted a piece of skin from the 
gill-producing region of another larva. The external gills of the 
graft have gone on developing and are remarkably limb -like in 
appearance.^ 

The External Gill Hypothesis as to the evolutionary origin of tBe 
limbs fits in well with other facts which are now known. In the breed- 
ing male Lepidosiren the hind limb regularly and the pectoral limb 
occasionally (Agar, 1908) take on temporarily the characters of an 
external gill both in structure and in function (Fig. 205). This 
remarkable fact — otherwise a morphological mystery — becomes at 
once understandable on the hypothesis outlined above, as a simple 
reversion ’’ towards an ancestral condition. Fig. 205 brings out 
clearly a further peculiarity of these gill-like limbs of the male 
Lepidosiren, namely that the respiratory outgrowths of the limb are 



F'kj. 20.5. — Lepidodren, l»reediiig male showing apparent reversion of l)oth pectoral and 
pelvic liinhs to the branchial condition. (From a specimen in the Zoological Museum 
of tlie University of Gla^sgow. ) 


in the case of the pectoral limb attached to its ventral side, in the 
case of the pelvic to its dorsal side. But it has already been shown 
that the definitively ventral side of the pectoral liml) is homologous 
with the definitively dorsal side of the pelvic limb — the difference 
in position being due to the rotation .in different directions under- 
gone by the limb rudiments in the course of their development. 
This reversed position of the respiratory filaments in the two sets of 
limbs clearly then fits in exactly with the view that they are ancient 
morphological characteristics of the limb which have reappeared in 
the male Lepidosiren. 

The striking resemblance between the pectoral girdle and the 
branchial arches in some of the more ancient Fishes again finds its 
explanation in the morphological identity of the two structures. It 
is now established that tiie swim-bladder of Fishes is morphologically 
a lung, and that the lung is to be regarded as at the least an extremely 
ancient organ in the Vertebrate phylum. This points to the prob- 
ability that the early Vertebrates were creatures which clambered 

‘ Kcft iciK o .should Jilao bo made to Fig. 88 (p. 1.57) w'hicli brings out clearly the 
remarkably liiid)-likc character of the Urodele “balancers.” 

lludgctt (1001) mentions the case of an abnormal Protoj)terus larva which had 
failed to develop the pinnae upon one of its external gills. “This bare shaft so much 
resembled the lu etoral limb that the larva appeared to have two pectoral limbs on one 
aide.” 
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about amongst the vegetation of shallow water and we may sup- 
pose that in this early stage the linil) was of a crude styliform 
shape such as we see exemplified in the metamorphosed external 
gill of the Urodele balancers, oi* in the actual limb of the larva of 
Lepidosiren, 

On this hypothesis the ancestral styliform limb has pursued two 
divergent lines of evolution. The one of these is found in those 
Vertebrates which have developed along the linos of becoming 
specialized for efficient swimming. Here it has become a fin, 
an early stage of this evolution being represented by the crude 
paddle of Oeratodus. That this biserial archipterygial type does 
actually represent an extremely early type in the evolution of fins 
seems to be demonstrated by two facts taken in conjunction with one 
another — 

1. That this thick and clumsy organ represents functionally 
a relatively inefiicient type of swimming organ as compared with 
the tliin flat fin of most existing Fishes, and 

2. That palaeontology shows it to have been a widely distributed 
type of fin in the early days of the evolution of the main groups of 
Fishes. It was in fact the predominant type of limb amongst ancient 
Elasmobranchs, Ganoids and Lung-fishes. 

Evidence is not entirely wanting to show how the Crossopterygian 
type of fin on the one hand (as seen in the existing Polypterus) and 
the Actinopterygian type on the other (as seen in Amia and other 
Ganoids and Teleosts) may have been evolved out of the biserial 
archipterygial type. This evidence cannot be gone into here but so 
far as Crossopterygians are concerned the student should note 
tlie close resemblance of the pectoral fin of the young Polypterus 
(Fig. 197, E) and of its supporting skeleton (Fig. 169, F) to the 
modified archipterygial fin of the ancient Shark Plcuracanthus (Fig. 
169, B). 

Along the other line of evolution the styliform limb has given 
rise to tlie pentadactyle leg with its expanded foot and its 
characteristic jointing. It is of great interest in tliis connexion to 
watch the clumsy movements of a Lepidoairen larva and to note that 
the hind limb by which the creature push(‘s itself along becomes l)ent 
twice upon itself precisely in tin*, way which would give rise to the 
ankle and knee-joints of one of the lower Tetrapoda. Occasionally 
the appearancii is rendered still more suggestive by the tip flattening 
out slightly into a foot -like expansion. The observer watching 
a Lepidosiren larva performing such movements finds it difficult 
to avoid the suspicion that he is witnessing something very like 
what took place in the early stages of the evolution of the i)enta- 
ductyle limb. Should this be the true history of the origin of tliat 
type of limb it would explain the unsatisfactory and wholly uncon- 
vincing results of the efforts of comparative anatomists to derive tlie 
skeletal elements of the pentadactyle limb from those of one or 
other type of fin. 
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Embryology offers no explanation of the number of digits being 
so generally five. The physiological advantage of the expanded foot 
being divided up into separate radiating digits is obvious, as is that 
of the double nature of the adjoining portion of the limb skeleton to 
facilitate rotation round the axis of the limb. There are also 
mechanical advantages in there being a central digit with one on 
each side of it. Possibly the presence of an additional digit outside 
of these is to be looked on as of the nature of simple reinforcement. 

The modification of the pectoral limb in the case of Birds for 
purposes of flight is of great interest, but nothing is known as to the 
phylogenetic transition from Eeptile to Bird in this connexion. To 
the present writer it seems most probable that the Birds were evolved 
out of aquatic Eeptiles in which the fore-limb was specialized for use 
in swimming under water, after the manner of existing Penguins, and 
that the function of aerial flight was evolved directly from such 
movement under water. On this hypothesis the more or less terres- 
trial habits of modern Birds would be regarded as a secondary 
acciuirement. 

(4) Evolutionary Ojiigin of the Tail Eegion. — It is chara^ 
teristic of Vertebrates that the anus loses its practically terminal 
position and comes to be situated some distance forwards on the 
ventral side, tlui overhanging hinder end of the ])ody forming the 
tail. This opens up a question of much morphological interest — 
though one to which we are not yet in a position to give any certain 
answer — as to the phylogenetic origin of the tail. 

It seems clear that the tail arose in ancient aquatic Vertebrates as 
an adaptation to swimming and on the whole it seems most probable 
that it came into existence through the gradual migration forwards 
of the anus upon the ventral side. Such a shifting forwards of the 
anal opening from the hinder end of the body is a familiar feature in 
many groups of invertebrates where it is associated as a rule with a 
tubicolous habit and has doubtless for its object the getting rid of 
excretory products wliich would otherwise be discliarged into the 
depths of the tube, or burrow, or shell. In the Vertebrate the 
forward shifting of the anal opening has probably its physiological 
significance in the increasing efficiency of the tail as the main motive 
organ — the disappearance from it of the alimentary canal, and its 
surrounding splanchnocoele, being correlated with the conversion of 
the tissues on each side of the skeletal axis into a solid mass of 
muscle. Probability is added to this conjecture by the fact that we 
see what appears to be a continuation of the same process in the 
most eflick^iit group of modern swimming Vertebrates (Teleostei) 
where in tlu^ most highly developed forms the alimentary canal and 
splanclinocoehi come to be restricted to a relatively small region 
immediately behind tlie head, tlu^ remaining and main part of the 
body being entirely tail.” 

In actual ontogeny the tail region is developed not by the with- 
drawal from it of gut and splanchnocoele but as an actual outgrowth. 
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the hind end of the body continuing to sprout out past and dorsal to 
the anal opening. It is of course conceiva))le that in phylogeny the 
tail arose similarly as an outgrowth of the body dorsal to the anus 
l)ut this seems in every way less probable than the method of 
evolution sketched alxwe. 
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CHAPTER Vin 


ADAPTATION TO ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS 
DURING EARLY STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 

I. Protective Envelopes of the Zygote. — The Zygote or fer- 
tilized egg is in tlie Vertebrata as in other groups provided with 
protective envelopes. Of such we may recognize tliree fundament- 
ally distinct types which are. conveniently designated as primary, 
secondary and tertiary envelopes respectively. A primary envelope 
is a cuticular covering of the surface of the zygott; : it is therefore 
produced by the living activity of the ])rotoplasm of the macrogamete 
or zygote itself. A typical example of a primary envelope is the 
vitelline membrane which is formed on the surface of the Echinoderm 
egg in response to the act of fertilization. The “ vitelline membrane ” 
whicli covers the surface of the egg of a Bird is commonly looked on 
as a primary envelope. 

A secondary envelope is one wliicli is formed by the activity of 
the surrounding cells while the egg is still contained in its ovarian 
follicle. It may be cutichslike in its nature or it may be composed 
of cells. 

Finally tertiary envelopes are formed by the excretory activity 
of the ovidiical lining, being deposited upon the surface of the egg as 
it travels down the oviduct. Of such a nature are the complicated 
protective envelopes which surround the egg of a Bird or Reptile, 
or the simpler jelly - like investment found in the case of most 
Amphibians. 

Apart from tertiary envelopes the most conspicuous envelope of 
the Vertebrate egg is usually what is known as the zona radiata or 
zona pellucida — the former name being given to it from the fact that 
it is pierced by numerous very fine canals which give it a character- 
istic radiate appearance when seen in section. These fine canals 
apparently contain protoplasmic bridges connecting the protoplasm 
of the egg with that of the follicle-cells which surround it while still 
in the ovary, and doubtless having for their function the passing in 
of food-material from the follicle-cells into the egg-cell. 

The zona radiata is, as a rule, most conspicuous during early 
intra-ovarian stages while the egg is undergoing active growth during 
the storing up of yolk. Later it thins out and becomes less con- 
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spicuouB. The zona radiata is usually looked upon as primary in 
its nature but tliis is by no means settled and some competent 
authorities regard it as secondary. 

Outside the zona radiata there may often be found a second 
envelope whicli does not sliow the perforations characteristic of the 
zona radiata : this also in the case ol‘ the large heavily yolked 
eggs ])ecome8 thinned out during the process of growth. Envelopes 
of tills type are specially conspicuous in those Vertebrates in 
which there is no great development of tertiary envelopes secreted 
by the oviducal wall, e.g. Teleostean fishes. In such cases the 



PKi. 206. — A, cluster of eggs of Bdellosloma^ attached together by tlie interloeldiig of tlieir 
aiiclioring filaments ; B, apical portion of the egg-shell, showing the anchoring filaments 
projecting from the midille. of the separable “lid.” (Figure by Bashford Dean, from 
The Omb ridge Natimd Histovg,) 


outer layer of the tmvelope, lying immediately external to the 
typical rddiate layer, frequently shows characteristic modifica- 
tions, consisting of closely packed villi or columns composed of cells 
which swell up and become strongly adhesive, serving to attach the 
eggs to one another or to a solid object (Roach — Leuciscus rutilus, 
Bleak — Alhuriiiis, Herring— harengus). In the Actino- 
pterygian Ganoids a similar condition is found. In Oeratod 2 is this 
special outer layer is not found, there being here a tertiary envelope 
of jelly. In Legndosiren and Frotopterus the tertiary envelope is as 
a rule no longer formed, the eggs lying loose in the bottom of the 
burrow, tliough it is of interest to notice that in Lepidosiren the 
secretion of a jelly-like tertiary envelope round the eggs is still 
occasionally found as an individual variation. In Feiromyzon, as in 
the Teleosts alluded to above, a radiate envelope is found inside a 
viUous one which becomes swollen up and sticky on the absorption 
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of water. In the Myxinoids the egg is contained in a character- 
istic elongated shell provided at each pole with a group of stiff 
anchoring filaments ending each in a lob(*d umbrella-shaped expan- 
sion (Fig. 206). The piece of shell covering th(i germinal pole is 
marked off by a deep incision from the rest so as to form a lid which 
is forced off at the time of hatching. 

Whatever the true nature of th(*. envelopes under disemssion, 
whether primary or secondary, they alri?ady exist round the (*gg 
before fertilization takes place, and as the su])stance of the envelope 
is, as a rule, impenetrable by spermatozoa tliere necessarily exist one 
or more openings or micropyles through which the fertilizing sper- 
matozoon makes its way into the egg. In the Myxinoids one such 
micropyh^ is found in the middle of the lid, surrounded by the con- 
centric circles of anchoring filaments. Th(‘ presence of a micropyle 
in Lampreys and in Lung-hshes is not deliiiitely (*stablished. In 
Lepidofiiren it has been observed that the envelope enclosing the 
coelomic, and therefore unfertilized, egg is thick and gelatinous while 
aftiir fertilization it becomes dense and horny. Possibly therefore 
during the first-mentioned condition it is penetrable by the s^Jl^r- 
matozoa. In Teleostean fishes a micropyle occurs at the apical pole, 
and so also with Actinopterygian Ganoids exci‘])t that in the 
Sturgeons there exist a grouj) of ojjenings (5-l‘> in the Sterlet, 
according to Salensky) inst(‘ad of a single one. 

Of the more complicated arrangements of tertiary envelopes 
found in Vertebrat(‘s no bettor example could be taken than those 
found in the case of the Fowl's egg. These will be found described 
in Chap. X. In Birds in general the envelopes resemble those of the 
Fowl, (Mfhu'cnces occurring in details of relative size, shapt*,and colour 
of the shell. The ‘‘ egg {i.e. the zygote with its envelopes) appears 
to 1)(‘, largest relatively in A 2 iferyx where it reaches about a quarter of 
the weight of the parent. 

The shape of the shell is impressed upon it by the pressure of the 
oviducal wall and differences in shape are no doubt due to differences 
in the peristaltic contraction. Thus the strong contraction of the 
oviducal muscles which, acting on the headward side of the egg, 
propels it onward, if combined with comparatively slight contraction 
on the tailward side of the egg will naturally cause the egg to assume 
a more or less markedly conical shape — the end of tlie egg directed 
towards the cloaca being broader than the other end. In some 
cases, as that of eggs laid on bare ledges of rock, this conical 
shape has i^robably had a definite natural selection value, in caus- 
ing any rolling movement of the egg to follow a strongly curved 
path. In other castes where there is less marked inequality of 
pressure on the two ])oles of the egg the shape is mon* regularly 
ellipsoidal. 

The eggs of Birds being commonly exposed to light and to view 
they very often show a characteristic colouring, either throughout 
the thickness or merely in the outer layer of the shell. In very 
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.numerous cases the natural selection value of the colouring as a 
means of making the egg less conspicuous is obvious. 

In Eeptiles the tertiary envelopes resemble those of Birds though 
in m^iny cases, as in various Lizards and Turtles, there is no definite 
rigid shell. On the other hand there may be a certain amount of lime 
deposited in the outer layers of the shell -membrane. The albumen 
varies in amount : in Spheiiodon it forms only a very thin layer (Dendy, 
1899). 

In Elasmobranch fisluis tlie egg is again enclosed in a layer of 
albumen and this in turn surrounded by a shell. The shell is of a 
horny consistency and is frequently rectangular and pillow-shaped. 
Characteristic differences are found in different genera and species. 
Thus in the Skates {Bain) each angle is prolonged so that the egg 



Fuj. 207. — Egg of Sci/lfiiinij lield in position by its four (‘luslif liluincuU being wound 
round u plant. (Figure liy Kopscli, t’roiii The (Janihi'idije. Suf n rtd fTintory.) 


has an outline like that of a hand-barrow. In Scyllium (Fig. 20*7) 
the prolongations become long spirally coiled anclioring filaments : 
in PristiuTus two short prolongations occur at one (uid while the 
other end is simply rounded. 

IJ. Modifications of the Envelopes and other Adaptive 
Modifications occurring during the Early Development of the 
Amphibia. — The Amphibians form a group of Vertebrates which 
have taken less or more completely to a terrestrial existence in their 
adult condition. They have not been able to emancipate theftiselves 
entirely from the ancestral aquatic habitat, possibly on account of 
the feeble development of the liorny outer layer of the epidermis. 
They are still as a rule entirely aquatic during the early stages of 
their development, the eggs being laid in water and the young animal 
passing its larval existence in the water. 

In a number of cases, particularly in Anura inhabiting tropical 
regions with a well-marked dry season, very interesting adaptations 
are found whereby the young animal is enabled to pass a more or 
less prolonged period out of the water. In the first type of these 
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adaptations we find special modifications of the tertiary envelope 
which is normally a simple mass of jelly deposited round the egg. 

The first type of such adaptation is exemplified by various species 
of ITy lodes and l)y Rana opisthodoii in which tlie eggs are simply 
deposited in free air in damp spots, each surrounded by a transparent 
spherical protective shell. In R. opisthodon (Boulenger, 1890) the 
young Erog before hatching develops on the tip of its snout a 
small conical protuberance apparently used like the egg-tooth of 
Keptiles and the similar organ in Birds t(j tear open the egg-envelope. 
A further interesting adaptive feature is that the young unhatched 
Frog possesses on each side of its body a seric^s of vascular flaps of 
skin somewhat reseml)ling the gill-flaps of an Elasmobranch fish and 
apparently functioning as respiratory organs. 

In a considerable number of tropical Anura the oviducal secretion 
which surrounds the eggs is, at the time*, of laying, lieateii up by 
rapid movements of the hind feet of the parents into a fine foam or 
froth with numerous entangled air-bub])les. This may be deposited 
on th(^ surface of a pool wlua*e it floats about like a fli ck of ordinary 
foam with tlu^ developing eggs scattered through it {Raludidbla 
fuscoinaoulata). At a particular stage in development a digestive 
fi^rment apparently is secr(‘ted, probably by ectodermal gland cells, 
which li(piefies the jelly and allows the larvae to drop through into 
the underlying water. ^ In other cases the mass of foam is deposited 
in an excavation in the ground, so situatiul that rain-water readily 
trickles into it (^EngysUma ovale) ^ or merely in a damp s])ot. In the 
case of the Japanese Rhacophovus {Polypedates) scJilegeli (Ikeda, 1897) 
the burrow is made in a bank by the margin of standing water and 
after tlui mass of egg-foam has b(*en deposited the pair of Frogs make 
their way out by excavating a tuniud which slopes downwards and 
opens near the water’s surface. Here again at the appropriate stage 
of development the jelly liquefies and tlu^ young krvai^ are carried 
down by it into the water. 

In the case of Fhyllo medusa hypochond rlalisWi^ of ovi- 
position was observed by Budgett (1899) in the Gran Chaco. The 
eggs are deposited during the night, the feniali^ claml)ering up 
amongst the leaves of a suitable plant by the margin of a pool, with 
the male on her Ijack (Fig. 208). With their hind legs the two Frogs 
bend the margins of a leaf together so as to form a funnel into which 
the eggs are pourt'd together with the fertilizing sperm. The eggs 
are enclosed in a mass of firm adhesive jelly which causes the leaf to 

1 It is probable tliat sueh ferments play an important part in softeniiifr the egg- 
onvclopes preparatory to hatching in various animals. Thus in Lepidnsiren the 
procc.ss of liatcbing is rendered possible by the softening of the egg-shell brought 
about ap})arently by digestive ferment seer(*te<l by the ectoderm covering the body 
(Graham Kerr, 1900). Tlie same appears to be the case in Teleosts (Wintrebert, 
1912). In Xenopm amongst Aniphibians a similar process apparently takes place 
and in this case Bles (190r») attributes the formation of the ferment not simply 
to the diffuse activity of the ectoderm cells but to the action of a special “frontal 
gland.” It seems not improbable that the formation of such hatching ferments will 
be found to occur very generally in aquatic Vertebrates. 
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Fui. 20S. J‘/i usa 
ht/puckoiul I • ialLSf I'e 1 1 1 al e 
carrying male on her hack 
during ovi position. (After 
Budgett, 1899.) 


retain its funnel shape. The eggs develop within the jelly up till 
the stage of a tadpole of 9-10 inm. in length. 
During this process the jelly apparently 
liquefies, until only a thin membranous bag 
containing watery fluid surrounds each embryo. 
Eventually the remains of the jelly with its 
contained tadpoles trickles downwards into the 
water. If, as sometimes happens, the margin 
of the water has retreated from immediately 
below the leaf the tadpoles may still make 
their way for a distance of several inches to 
the pool by active jumping movements, helped 
it may be by a shower of rain. 

In the allied Phijllomedusa sauvagii, from 
the vsame neighbourhood, a similar mode of 
oviposition occurs, though here the nest is 
composed of several leaves (Fig. 209). Agar 
(1909) finds in this case that both at the 
commencement and end of oviposition there 
are laid a large numl)er of spheres of jelly which 
contain no egg in their interior.^ The 
eggs are thus protected both above and 
below by a thick mass of eggiess spheres. 

During the later stages of development 
the layer of envelope next the surface 
of each egg becomes greatly distended 
by the accumulation of fluid within it, 
the jelly l)t‘twt‘en the eggs meanwhile 
diminishing in volume. The larvae 
with their huge external gills have thus 
considerable room in which to move 
freely. Eventually the envelope ruptures 
and the larva hatches. The nest thus 
comes to be occupied by a seething mass 
of tadpoles, floored and roofed in by a 
thick mass of jelly formed by the empty 
spheres. Eventually — in from 12-24 
hours after the bulk of the larvae have 
hatched — the jelly begins to deliquesce 
and the larvae drop down with it into 
the water. 

Similar nesting habits occur in other tropical Hylids, e.g, Pliyllo- 



Kid. 20{K - ~ /*hi/llnu(cdi/si( 
mass of spawn. (After Agar, 
1909.) 


^ In the common Frog {JUnur h nipuriirln) apparently empty capsules may bo formed 
in quantity in the oviduct befurc eggs begin to enter it (Wezel, 1908). Interspersed 
with tlic normal eggs Agar found 2-3 per cent of such eggless capsules. These aj)pear 
to he deposited round small solid particles such as fragments of shed epithelium 
(Lebrun, 1891). 

In Centro'phorusj where the left ovary is no longer fiinetional, emi)ty tertiary 
envelopes are frequently still formed in the left oviduct (Brans, 1906). 
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medusa iheringii (von Ihering, 1886), Hyla nebulosa (Goeldi, 1895), 
Bhacophorus reinwardtii (Siedlecki, 1909). In tlie last mentioned 
the eggs are deposited in a mass of foam enclosed in one or several 
leaves (Eig. 210). At the appropriate time the central portion of 
the mass li(|uelies and the colourless tadpoles make their way into 
this central fluid — the superficial layer of the mass being hard 
and dry. Eventually the lower part of the mass softens and the 
liquid containing the tadpoles trickles out on to the ground where 
the larvae are able to continue their development in the smallest 
puddles. * 

In the second type of such adaptations the eggs or young are 
carried about, away from the water, by 
one of the parents. In the simplest of 
such cases no structural modification of 
the parent’s body is involved. Thus in 
Alytes ohstetricans the male draws the 
strings of eggs out of the cloacal aperture 
of the female and loops them round his 
thighs — the portion of oviducal secretion 
lying between successive eggs becoming 
highly elastic and gripping the thighs 
tightly. Oviposition takes place on land 
and the male pays only occasional visits 
to the water. When one of these happens 
at the appropriate period the young hatch 
in the form of tadpoles while the male 
parent resumes his terrestrial habits. 

In a number of cases the transport 
of the young by the parent takes place 
at a later period, when the tadpole stage 
has been reached, the larvae adhering to 
the back of the male parent and so being 
transported from one pool to another 
(Fig. 211, A). This habit occurs in 
various species of Deudrohates and Phyllo- 
hates (Brandes u. Schoenichen, 1901). 

In the most interesting cases however 
the transport of the eggs or young by the 
parent is associated with the making use 
of some particular structural feature of the latter — either permanent 
or spi^eiiilly developed for tliis ]>urpose. In Bhacophorus reticulatus 
(Gunther, 1876) the eggs arc carried about by the female, adherent 
to its ventral surface. In Hyla goeldii (Boulenger, 1896) the eggs 
adhere to the dorsal surface of the female, only in this case the skin 
of the parent responds to the stimulus afforded by the presence of 
the eggs and grows up into a slight ledge surrounding them (Fig. 
211, B). In Pipa americana (Bartlett, 1896) the cloaca of the 
female is protruded at the time of oviposition as a large spout-like 



Fk;. 210. /ihdriipJntrii.s rdn- 
H'iinltiiy muss of s})m\vii with 
liatolusl tailpoles. (After Sieh- 
leoki, 1909.) 
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structure which projects forwards between the dorsal surface of the 
female and the ventral surface of the male. The eggs pass out one 
by one through this and are distributed at fairly equal intervals over 
the dorsal surface of the trunk of the female. The skin now pro- 
liferates actively, growing up so as to form highly vascular partitions 
between the eggs, each of the latter coming to be enclosed in a 
deep pit. The mouth of this becomes closed in by a dark -coloured 
operculum, possibly formed of hardened epidermal secretion. Each 
egg is thus enclosed in a little chamber in which it passes through 
the early stages of its development, including a modified tadpole 
stage, and issues forth eventually (after about 82 days) as a young 
Toad. 


In another set of Anurous Amphibians the eggs undergo their 
development in a spacious single cavity 
• within the parental body. In Rhinoderma 
darwini (Jimenez de la Espada, 1872; 
Plate, 1897) this cavity is the enlarged 
unpaired croaking sac of the male, into 
\ which the eggs, to the number of from 

^ swallowed and from which the 

issue after completing the tadpole 
stage. In the genus Nototrema the brood 
cavity is a special large pouch lying 
^ beneath the skin of the back, lined by 

involuted epidermis and opening to the 
exterior just in front of the cloacal aperture. 
In different species of the genus there is 
much difference in the length of time 
during which the developing embryo is 
g retained within the pouch, the length of 

this period being apparently correlated 
with the size of the egg and the amount 
kig. 211.— a, in.'iie of /V/v///o- of food-yolk storcd within it. Thus in 
hates trinitatis carrying tad- N. marsujpiatum there may be as many as 
poles; B, female of //j/Za 200 eggs in the pouch, each measuring 
■|ioui< iijrr. i 895 .) about 5 mm. in diameter (Brandes u. 

Schoenichen, 1901), and the young make 
their way out as typical tadpoles which doubtless lead for a time 
a free aquatic existence before metamorphosis takes place. 

In N. oviferum (Weinland, 1854) the eggs are much larger 
(10 mm.) and fewer in number (about 15) and in this case as in the 
allied N. testudineuni and N, fissipes, which also possess large e^^gs, 
the young go on developing witliin the pouch until after the period 
of metamorphosis. 

In Nototrema an interesting adaptive feature characterizes the 
external gills. These organs are present upon branchial arches I and 
II, each consisting of a long slender stalk, which passes at its outer 
end into a thin highly vascular membrane formed by the fused and 
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expanded outer ends of the two external gills. The two membranes 
so formed, one on each side of the body, are closely applied to the 
inner surface of the thin egg-envelope. The outer surface of the 
envelope is in turn in intimate contact with the highly vascular 
lining of the pouch which sends ])rojecting folds in between the eggs. 
We have here clearly an adaptive arrangement to minister to the 
respiratory needs of the developing young, analogous with that pro- 
vided by the allantois of a Eeptile or Bird. 

It appears somewhat pazzUng that the eggs of Nototrema should 
come to be contaimid in a pouch the opening of wliich is much 
smaller than the cross-section of the egg. The probability appears 
to be (Boulenger, 1895) that the pouch is formed in response to the 
presiuice of the eggs upon the animars back, a ridge growing up 
round the eggs as in the case of Hyla goeldii but in this case con- 
tinuing its growth towards the mesial plane until the corresponding 
upgrowths from the two sides meet and completely roof in the pouch- 
like cavity. Support is given to this explanation by the condition 
in X. pygmacuin where the opening of the pouch is in the form of a 
median longitudinal slit, prolonged forwards as a kind of seam •or 
raphe along which the roof ol’ the pouch readily tears and which 
presents all the appearance of having been formed by the coming 
together of two originally separate lips. 

It must never be forgotten that such peculiarities oi' development 
as have been alluded to in the above-mentioned Anura involve 
adaptive modifications on the part of the young individual itself. 
The most frequent of such modifications is physiological adaptation, 
as shown for example by the fact that the transference of the young 
individual to water before the normal time is commonly fatal. In 
other cases structural adaptations of a nioni conspicuous kind are 
apparent. Thus in Fipu the late tadpole stage, although enclosed 
within its cell, develops a broad and highly vascular tail which 
doubtless serves for respiratory and possibly nutritive interchange 
with the maternal tissues: again in Nototrema the (external gills 
show the peculiar modification already alluded to. TIk*. true external 
gills are in stweral cases absent, their function being taken over 
by the vascular surface of the yolk, while in such a case as Rana 
opifithodo7h special new respiratory organs have been developed. 

In the various modifications of (levelopment dealt with in the 
preceding section we have to do with attcunpts, so to speak, on the 
part of isolated members of a particular group of Vertebrates (Anura) 
to lessen the degree of their dependences upon the ancestral aquatic 
habitat. Such attempts amongst the existing Amphibia are not 
altogether successful: the group as a whole remains chained to a 
watery, or at least humid, environment. 

The lower Vertebrates which made a real success of terrestrial 
existence, emancipating themselves entirely from the aquatic environ- 
ment, are represented to-day by tlie Amniota, and it remains now to 
study their special modifications of development. 
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III. Adaptive Modifications in the Development of the 
Amniota. — It is characteristic of many Vertebrates that, associated 
with the provision ol‘ special arrangements for nourishing the. young 
individual, the time of commencing an independent life on its own 
account is greatly delayed. In such cases where a considerable 
proportion of the whole development takes place within the shelter 
of the (igg-shell (or of the parental body) we have to do with what is 
known as embryonic in contradistinction to larval developjiient. 
During embryonic development the young individual is free from tlie 
necessity of fighting and lending for itself ; it is to a great extent 
sheltered from the struggle for existence, and in correlation with 
this we find remarkable hypertrophies and modifications of various 
parts of the ])ody taking place which in a free state would render 
life impossible. 

The first of these modifications makes its appearance iii tin*, lower, 
aquatic. Vertebrates in the form of a pronounced bulging of the 
ventral side of the l)ody. In the more primitive holoblastic Verte- 
brates this is caused by the great thickening of the ventral endoderm 
(Fig. 80, E, p. 146), its cells being much enlarged and packed witli 
granules of yolk. Where this distension of the endoderm cells is most 
marked anteriorly there is brouglit about the tadpole shape of body as 
seen in the Ganoids and Lepidosiren : or, on the other hand, the 
distended region may l)e situated towards the hinder end as in Fetro- 
myzon, Geratodus or the Gymnophiona. In such cases as develop- 
ment proceeds the large yolk-cells go on segmenting, the yolk witliin 
them is gradually used up, and the mass of endoderm, becoming more 
and more attenuated, ceases to project beyond the general outline of 
the body. 

In the meroblastic egg, as has already been shown, tlu^ proportion 
of living protoplasm amongst the yolk has been reduced to vanishing 
point so that except superficially the yolk never segments. Typically 
it becomes gradually enclosed in the endoderm which spreads over 
its surface. There is thus formed what is known as the yolk-sac, a 
structure usually of enormous siz(^ as compared with the rest of the 
embryo. It will readily be understood how impossible a free active 
existence would be while there is a large yolk-sac present. The 
assimilation of yolk and its transport to the actively growing parts of 
the embryo are brought about mainly ])y the rich development of 
superficial blood-vessels forming the vitelline network. In ty})ical 
Teleosts, e.g. Salmonids, the yolk-sac becomes at an early period com- 
pletely separated from the dorsal part of the endoderm which becomes 
the functional gut, the yolk absorption taking place entirely by tht^ 
vitelline vessels. 

An important ])oint to be remembered is that the vitelline net- 
work though primarily nutritive in function is necessarily also 
respiratory, gaseous interchange taking place l)etween the blood 
circulating in its vessels and the medium which bathes its surface. 
The vitelline network is the primary breathing organ in the great 
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majority of Vertebrates during early stages of development. In cases 
where the embryo lies In contact with maternal tissues the respiratory 
exchange takes place ultimately, through the thin intervening layers 
of fluid or envelope, between the blood circulating in the vitelline 
network and that cii‘culating in the oviducal lining of the mother. 
In this way all the necessary preliminary conditions are provided 
for the evolution of a placenta, and as will be shown later these 
conditions arci actually taken advantage (jf in some cases and a 
simple yolk-sac placenta is formed. 

In tlu^ more higlily developed types of yolk-sac the splanchnic 
nu^soderm which surrounds the vitelline vesscds sprouts inwards, 
forming irregular vascular septa which project into the yolk-sac. 
This modification, which brings about a great increase in tlui 
assimilatory surface, reaches such a devcdopment in Birds that 
towards the end of incubation these ingrowths form an irregular 
meshwork of vascular trabeculae traversing the whole of the yolk 
right to its centre. 

Ev(uitually tlui yolk, whether in the form of a yolk-sac or a mass 
of heavily yolked cells, is enclosed within the ventral wall of 
body. In the holoblastic V(5rt(^brat(^s this comes about as already 
indicated by the simple spreading of the blastodiu-m over the surface 
of the yolk so as completely to enclose it. In the Fowl the spreading 
of the blastoderm, and its derivatives the endoderm and mesoderm, 
round the yolk is never (^uite completed, there remainiug a small 
circular patch at which the yolk is separated from the albunum 
only by the remains of the vitelline membrane (cf. Eig. 215, v.m). 

Further in the Amniota the region of somatopleure bounding 
the coelomic 8pac(^ in which the yolk-sac lies becomes converted 
into amnion and serous membrane (cf. Fig. 215, A), and is eventually 
cast off, playing no part in the formation of the definitive body-wall. 
The yolk thus lies outside the limits of the definitive body -wall, 
projecting through the umbilical funnel which is bounded all round 
by the stalk of tlio amnion. Eventually, shortly before hatching, 
the edges of the umbilical opening are drawn over the yolk-sac in 
a manner which will be described later (see p. 475). In Zacerta 
vivipara in which the yolk-sac is reduced the remains of it are 
simply cast off according to Strahl. 

The most remarkable of the excrescences adaptive to an 
embryonic existence are the organs known as Amnion and Allantois 
— portions of the embryonic body which become greatly hyper- 
trophic^d and perform important functions during embryonic life 
but wliich are eventually, for the most part, shed about the time 
of birtli or hatching and play no part in the formation of the body 
of the adult. 

Amnion. — The most nearly primitive subdivision of the Amniota 
is the group Keptilia and we accordingly turn to it and more 
especially to tlie Chelonia, which have been worked out by Mitsukuri 
(1891), to provide a foundation for our description. 
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Fia. 212, — Cheloiiian blastoderms illustrating the development of tlie amnion. 

(A and C after Mitsuknri, 1891.) 

A, Cleminys; H, ( C, Ckmmys. a, amnion with neural rudiment seen indistinctly through 

it; rt.e, edge of amniotic flap; a.t, amniotic tunnel ; c.g, cejihalic groove; /, inconstant fold which is 
sometimes present; y.r, gastrular rim ; ?»./, medullary fold ; p.a, proamnion with head of embryo show- 
ing through it. * 
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In Cholonia the first indication of ainiiioii formation appears at 
a stage like that represented in Fig. 212, A. The future body of 
the embryo, indicated by the medullary folds, lies flat on the surface 
of the egg, extending out all round into the blastoderm. The first 
sign of the amnion is produced by the front end of the medullary 
plate coming to dip downwards so as to form a deep slit or groove 
(Figs. 212 and 213, c.g) curving tailwards on eacli side as seen from 
above. The posterior wall of this slit forms the anterior limit of 
the head of the embryo while its anterior wall forms the rudiment 
of the amnion (Fig. 213, a.e). The portion of blastoderm in front 
of aiid to the side of the head of the embryo is as yet two-layered, 
the mesoderm not yet liaving spread into it, and it follows that the 
amniotic rudinKuit is also two-layered. This region of the blastoderm. 



Fig. 213. — Sagittal section through the head end of a Chelonian enihryo. 

(After Mitsiikuri, 1891.) 

a.c, ainniol ic ; /'.ff, cephalic gioove; cctoilfnii of medullary plate ; end, ondoderm. 

which is still without mesoderm and which in this case forms the 
amniotic rudiment, is termed the proamnion. As development 
proceeds the head end of the embryo increases in size and as it does 
so it dips more and more downv^ards so as to deepen the cephalic 
groove or slit in front of it. While this is going on there takes 
place active growtli of the ectoderm along the sharp edge of the 
amniotic rudiment (Fig. 213, a.e) in such a way that this edge 
becomes prolonged backwards as a solid flap, covering over the 
body of the embryo from before backwards. This amniotic flap 
continues to grow tailwards, its growing edge concave and prolonged 
backwards on each side (Fig. 212, B, a.e), until it reaches the tail 
end of the embryo, so that the whole of the latter is covered in by 
an amniotic roof. Nor dues the process stop now: it goes on with 
the result that there is formed a long tunnel (Fig. 212, C, a.t) 
continuous in front with the amniotic cavity, i,e. the cavity between 
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the body of the embryo and the amnion, and terminating behind in 
an opening bounded above by a concave free edge (a.e). 

An important point to realize is the relation of the amnion to 
the cell layers. The first rudiment, as has been indicated, is com- 
posed of the two primary layers ectoderm and endoderm, and this 
applies also to the lateral prolongations backwards of the free edge. 
The whole of tlie amniotic roof however except tliese marginal parts 
is formed at first of solid ectoderm and of ectoderm alone (Fig. 



Fig. 214. — Diagrammatic transverse sections through Chcloninn einl ir\ os ( ( ^lonmya. A, stage 
with 2-3 mesoderm segments; B, 6-7 segments) illuslratiiig tin* relutioiis of tlu* 
amnion. (Based oii figures ))y Mitsuknri, 1891.) 

a./, amniotic ftap ; ton, amnion ; *<•/, fcUxlonn ; » //</. rndoderm ; /.o, fn I nc uninioii ; vyo.';, incsodtM rn 
segment; iV, notochord ; .sn, scro-amniotic jiincl ion ; soinatopleure : nvi/, sI)lanl•l)no])lcun^ ; splc, 
splanchnocoele. 

214, A, a.f). As development goes on the mesoderm extends 
between ectoderm and endoderm and then splits into somatic and 
splanchnic layers. The result of this is tliat the endoderm, with its 
covering of splanchnic mesoderm, sinks down and no longer projects 
upwards on each side into the base of the amnion (Fig. 214, B). The 
somatic mesoderm on the other hand does continue to project into 
the base of the amnion just as did the endoderm previously (Fig. 
214, B). The originally simple ectodermal roof of the amniotic cavity 
undergoes a process of splitting from its lateral margin inwards and 
as this split extends towards the mesial plane the amniotic fold of 
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somatic mesoderm spreads with it. Except along the middle line 
the amniotic roof thus becomes double — the inner roof being formed 
of ectoderm internally and somatic mesoderm externally, the outer 
roof of somatic mesoderm internally and ectoderm externally. Of 
these two roofs the inner is the amnion (Fig. 214, B, arn), the outer 
is the false amnion or serous membrane (f.a). The portion which 
retains its original condition of being formed of unsplit ectoderm 
(sa) may b(‘- called the amniotic isthmus or the sero-amniotic con- 
nexion (Mitsukiiri). During later stages of development this l)ecomes 
reduced to a thin vertical ])artition in which form it persists through- 
out, except in the region of the head where it disappears entirely so 
that tluu-e is here a continuous coelomic space stretching from side 
to side between amnion and serous membrane. 

I'lie posterior tubular prolongation of the amniotic cavity becomes 
obliterated through part of its extent and in this way the amniotic 
cavity becomes completely closed. 

The first-formed part of the amnion, lying in front of the head 
of the (Miibryo, remains for a time proaniniotic in character, i.e. 
compos('d of (‘ctoderm and endoderm, but eventually the mes*o- 
derni and coelomic space spread in between the two primary 
layers and the ])ortiou of the amnion in question comes to resemble 
the rest. 

As the body of the embryo becomes constricted olf from the yolk- 
sac the basal edge of the amnion continuous with that of the em- 
bryonic somatopleure becomes tucked inwards so that the amnion, 
which formed in earlier stages a mere roof, comes to form a 
complete envelope. The amniotic cavity is filled with secreted fluid 
in which the body of tin*, embryo floats. 

Birds. — The process of amnion formation in the Birds shows con- 
spicuous differences from that which has bo(*n described for the mon? 
primitive lieptiles. Two of the chief of these diflerences seem to be 
associated with the fact that the amnion develops relatively later in 
the Bird, at a period when the head and anterior body region of the 
embryo ])roject prominently above the gcmeral level of the blasto- 
derm and whe.n the mesoderm has already s^^lit into splanchnic and 
somatic layers. Correlated with this fact we find (1) that in the 
Bird th(^ amniotic rudiment has to grow upwards so as to surround 
the projecting head and trunk, and (2) that the upgrowth is com- 
posed of somatopleure only. 

The amnion may l)e said to origiiuitci as a kind of wall, formed of 
an upwardly proj(;cting fold of somatopleure, which conies to surround 
the actual body of the developing embryo. This wall is not abso- 
lutely vertical : it is tilted, or inclined inwards, towards the middle of 
the embryonic body. With increasing growth it projects more and 
more over the body of the embryo, its free edge bounding a gradually 
diminishing opening, through which the body of the embryo is visible 
when looked down upon from above. Eventually this opening is 
reduced to vanishing point and the body of the emliryo is completely 
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covered in by a double roof formed by the amnion and th(i serous 
membrane. 

The amiiiotic fold does not develop with equal actmty through- 
out its extent. Its growtli is much more active anteriorly than else- 
where, with the result that the headward portion of the fold becomes 
extended rapidly backwards as an amniotic hood over the head and 
anterior end of the l)ody of the omljryo (cf. Figs. 2.S3, 235, 236). The 
last remnant of the amniotic opening is consequently situated quite 
near the hind end of the body. 

Correlated with the later appearance of the amniotic hood — at 
a time when the coelomic cavities are extensively developed — it is 
at no period com})OBed throughout, from side to side, of a simple 
layc^r of unsplit ectoderm as was the case with the Chelonian. It 
is of interest to notice however that the sero-amniotic isthmus has 
not altogether disappc^ared, although it never has the breadth that 
it has in early stages in the Chelonian. 

The details of amnion formation ar(5 readily observable in the 
Fowl and have been fully described by Hirota (1894). The process 
ta'kes place as follows: The first step consists in the appearance of a 
crescentic upgrowth of blastoderm just in front of the head of the 
embryo at about the stage of 14 segments. At this i)eriod the meso- 
derm has spread forwards on each side but has not yet extended into 
the space immediately in front of the embryonic head (proamnion). 
Where the mesoderm is present it has split to form the coelonu^ and 
owing to this being filled with secreted fluid the somatopleure 
bulges up somewhat so as to be conspicuously marked olf from the 
flat proamniotic area. The amniotic fold makes its appearance just 
about the anterior boundary of the proamnion. As it increases in 
height it overlaps the head of the embryo and grows backwards 
over it as the amniotic hood (Fig. 233). Into the fold the mesoderm 
and coelomic cavities have already penetrated. Where the mesoderm 
from the two sides meet in the mesial jdane of the hood the two 
portions of coedome do not open freely into one another but remain 
separated by a septum of mesoderm — the mesodermal sero-amniotic 
isthmus. At an early period of the baekgrowth of the amniotic 
hood the ectoderm in the middle of its free posterior edge is 
seen to project headwards as a small wedge, the base of which is 
formed by the growing edge. As this wedge is carried backwards 
by the continued progress of the amniotic edge it leaves behind it 
a kind of trail in the form of a continuous line, or rather partition, 
of ectoderm connecting the ectoderm on the outer surface of the 
amniotic fold with that on its inner surface. This is clearly the 
ectodermal sero-amniotic isthmus of the Reptile persisting in a much 
attenuated form; the attenuation being due to the fact that the 
coelomic spaces have extended much nearer to the mesial plane 
than in the corresponding stage of amnion-formation in the Reptile. 

Up till about the time when the amniotic hood has completed 
its baekgrowth its cavity — the amniotic coelome — remains divided 
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into two separate halves by a septum, which in front is purely 
mesodermal but throughout the rest of its extent is traversed by 
the ectodermal sero-amniotic isthmus. The anterior, purely meso- 
dermal, part of the septum disappears early in tlie fourth day so 
as to make the ainniotio coelome continuous from side to side, 
but the rest of the septum persists throughout the whole period 
of development although its central ectodermal portion becomes 
gradually reduced and by the tenth day has completely disappeared. 

Towards the end of the second or early in the third day the tail 
of the embryo begins to project, bending ventrally and dipping 
downwards as it does so. As it does this thii tail comes to be hidden 
under a projecting amniotic fold precisely as happened at the 
head end except that here the coelomic cavity is already completely 
continuous across the mesial, plane there being no trace of a septum 
or sero-amnioti(*> isthmus. The free edge of this “ tail fold ** of the 
amnion is, as was that of the ‘‘ head fold,** concave only here the 
concavity is directed headwards. Early in the fourth day the 
concave edges of the head and tail folds become continued into one 
another at about the level of the hind limb rudiment, so that the 
body of tlie embryo is now surrounded by a continuous amniotic 
foPl — most highly developed anteriorly where it forms the amniotic 
hood, less so in the caudal portion and least of all laterally. I'he 
more or less elliptical opening bounded by this fold, through which 
the dorsal surface of the embryo is exposed, gradually shrinks as 
the fold grows and eventually, during the first half of the fourth 
day as a rule, it becomes obliterated and the amniotic cavity closed. 

The true amnion at first closely ensheaths the head and trunk 
of the embryo but from about the fifth day onwards watery 
amniotic fluid is secreted into its interior so as to form an extensive 
water jacket in which the embryo is suspended (Fig. 215). For a 
considerable period the embryo is gently rocked to and fro in the 
fluid by the slow rhythmic contractions of muscle fibres which 
develop in the somatic mesoderm covering the amnion on its 
outer surface. 

The development of the amnion in the Sauropsida in general is 
adequately illustrated by the two types which have been described. 
There occur variations in detail. Thus the ineciuality in the activity 
of growth between the anterior and posterior portions of the 
amniotic fold so marked as a rule may be practically absent 
(Chameleons), or it may reach an extreme limit, the posterior 
portion of the fold being obsolete and the anterior portion continuing 
its backgrowth past the tail end of the embryonic body to form an 
amniotic tunnel, as in the Chelonians above described (Sphenodon, 
Gannet — Sula, Puffin — Fratercula)? 

Allantois. — The allantois may also be conveniently stinlied in 
the Bird. In the Fowl it makes its first appearance as a little clear 

^ Schauinslaiid, 1900. 
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vesicle, projecting from the ventral side of the trunk near its hind 



Flu. 215. — Diagrams illustratiug the arrangement of aiimioii, allantois, etc., in the Fowl. 

(After Lillie, 1908.) 

A, fourth day ; B, ninth day. a.o, amniotic cavity ; a/b, albumen ; all, allantoic cavity ; ulLsf, 
allantoic stalk ; awi, amnion ; coel, coelome ; /.a, false amnion, or serous membrane ; m, seroamniotic 
isthmus ; spl, splanchnopleure ; v.m, vitelline membrane * y, yolk ; 1, outer wall of allantois fused 
with serous membrane ; 2, inner, wall of allantois. 
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end (Figs. 239, 240), and serving for the reception of the renal secre- 
tion. The study of sections shows that the allantois is simply a 
pocket of the ventral wall of the gut towards its hind end — corre- 
sponding exactly with the bladder of an Amphibian. Tt is thus lined 
with endoderm and covered externally with splanchnic mesoderm. 
The allantois like the; bladder of the Amphibian bulges into the 
splanchnocoele. As development goes on the allantois, distended 
with huid, increases in size, projecting on the right or upper side of 
the embryo till it comes in contact with the inner surface of the 
somatopleure (Fig. 215, A, all), and with still further growth flattens 
out against the somatopleure taking a somewhat mii^lmppin-like 
shape. Ill the case of an independently living animal siicli as an 



Fig. 215a. — Di<agram illustrating the arraiigeuient of aiuiiioii, allantois, etc., in the Fowl. 

(After Lillie, 1908.) 

0, twelftli day. (Ub, albujnen ; all, allantoit; cavity ; y, yolk. 

Amphibian the allantoic outgrowth of the gut can only increase in 
size witlvin the restricted space of the splanchnocoele which is already 
occupied by the viscera. In the Bird embryo on tlie other hand 
there are available for the growth of the allantois the wide-spreading 
extensions of the coelome, on the one hand between amnion and 
serous membrane and on tlie other over the surface of the yolk. The 
allantois accordingly spreads out all round towards the limits of this 
space (Fig. 215, B). As it does so it loses its rounded vesicular form, 
its proximal (Fig. 215, B, 2) and distal walls (Fig. 215, B, 1) approach- 
ing one another. The mesoderm covering its outer surface tends to 
undergo secondary fusion with that of neiglibouring structures. Thus 
about the end of the sixth day it fuses with the adjacent surface of the 
amnion. Again towards the time of hatching a similar fusion takes 
place with part of the yolk-sac. The most important of these fusions 
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however is that, which commences early in the fifth day, with the 
inner surface of the serous membrane. 

At a comparatively early period (during tlu^ fifth day) the meso- 
derm covering the allantois becomes vascular and as the organ 

t ecomes flatteiKnl its proximal or inner and its distal or outer walls 
ecome strikingly different as regards their vascularity, the outer 
wall developing an extremely rich network of capillary l)logd-V(S^ls 
with very small meshes, while the inner wall possesses merely a 
sparsa .network togcilflier.-with the large vessels of supply. This 
difference betwetui the two walls of the allantois l)ccomes conspicuous 
about the luid of the sixth day of incubation in the common Fowl. 
The differcuice is associated with the fact that the distal wall of the 
allantois is destined to l)ecome the great respiratory organ, taking 
over this function from the vascular area of the yolk-sac by which it 
is performed during the cjarly stages of developinent. In correlaticui 
with the more efficient ])erformance of this function the albumen, or 
white^ as it gradually shrinks in volume and acquires greater density 
gravitates down to tlie lower side of the egg thus bringing the mush- 
room-shaped allantois close up to the shell membrane on the upper 
side. The process is still further facilitated by the ectoderm of the 
serous membrane becoming reduced to a very thin — hardly distin- 
guishable — layer in the region where it is underlain by, and fused 
with, the allantois. The capillary network tlms com(‘-8 into very 
close relation with the sliell membrane and the overlying porous 
sh(dl, and gaseous exchange (‘an readily take place between the blood 
circulating in the network and the external atmosphere. 

As development goes on the respiratory nei^ds of tlie embryo 
become greater and greater and these are met by the allantois 
spreading outwards all round its periphery, so as to provider a greater 
and greater respiratory area. During this spreading outw^ards of 
the allantois the three main allant oicL vessels are somewhat retarded 
in their growth with the result that each one causes an indentation of 
the growing edge of the allantois beyond which the allantois bulges 
on each side. 

When the growing edge of allantois comes, after about nine days’ 
incubation, into the neighbourhood of the remaining mass of albumen, 
a new phenomenon appears inasmuch as the allantoic margin with 
its covering of serous membrane proceeds to grow onwarcis close 
under the shell membrane as a circular fold recalling the amniotic 
fold and enclosing the mass of albumen (Figs. 215, B, 215a, C). The 
ectodermal lining of the cavity so formed sprouts ont into the albu- 
men in the form of irregular projections which l)ecome vascularized 
from the allantoic mesoderm and no doubt play a part in absorbing 
the last remains of the albumen. 

By about the end of the second week of incubation the shell 
membrane is lined throughout the whole of its extent by the highly 
vascular outer wall of the allantois. This remains the breathing 
(jrgan until — a day or two before hatching — the young chioii.beak 
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penetrates the air-space and ( pulm onary breathing' begins. The 
allantoic circulation then graduOTy becomes sluggish and stops, and 
eventually by a process of autotomy the allantois is separated from 
the body of the embryo and is left behind as the vascular membrane 
seen lining the fragments of shell from which a young bird has 
hatched. 

Enclosure of Yolk-sac within the Embryonic Body. — As 
already indicated tluTyol^^Tr^tTect^'mes cvcmtually (about a couple of 
days before hatching in the case of the common Fowl) ^enclosed 
within the body-wall. The process by which this is brought about 
appears to bo as follows (H. Virchow). With the growth of the 
embryo a great increase takes place in the arc^a over which the 
amnion is fused with the proximal wall of the allantois (cf. Fig. 
21 5a, C), the compound and highly muscular membrane so formed 
('-xtending eventually almost completely round the yolk-sac. At its 
edge it is continued onwards by the somatopleure, this latter termin- 
ating round thti circular area wln^re the yolk remains exposed. The 
yolk-sac is thus contained in a space the wall of which is formed of 
the following components in sequence starting from the body of rtie 
embryo : (1) amnion, (2) amnion fused with i)roxiinal wall of allantois, 
(3) proximal wall of allantois and (4) somatopleure in the region of 
the distal pole of the yolk-sac. The proximal portion of this wall, 
being formed of amnion, is nec(?ssarily continuous with tln^ body-wall 
of the embryo at the umbilical opening and furtluu' those parts of it 
formed from amnion and allantois are highly muscular and con- 
tractile. During the later stages of develo])ment this wall slowly 
contracts and as it does so the yolk-sac is pushed into the umbilical 
opening which closes after it. 

EvQ ppTTONARY O RTGiN.n y Tp]R; Am^io n. — As regards this question, 
which has excited much controversy, the following appears to the 
present writer to be the working hypothesis which fits most easily 
the facts so far as they are known. 

(1) The amnion originated as a fold of Uadoderm round the 
body of the embryo (Fig. 216, A, B). 

As has already been shown the amnion arises in this way in 
ontogeny in the Keptilia which are generally recognized as being the 
most primitive Amniotes. The same holds for tlie Birds and for 
some of tlm Mammals. 

The Mammalia as a group are admittedly descended from ancestors 
in which the egg was large and meroblastic as it is in the Eeptilia. 
This is indicated, apart from other convincing evidence, by the fact 
that they still exhibit in ontogeny a well-yleyeloped though yolkless 
^^.yolk -sac ^ ' — It follows then that it is~Tnadmissible to regard facts 
derived from the study of certain mammals in which the mode of 
amnion formation during ontogeny is of a difierent, even though 
apparently sinq)ler, type as constituting important evidence in regard 
to the phylogenetic origin of the amnion, as has been done in par- 
ticular by ^Subrecht (1895). 
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penetrates the air-space and ( pulmonary hrea^^^ begins. The 
allantoic circulation then graduaHynBecohies and 

eventually by a process of autotomy the allantois is separated from 
the body of the embryo and is left behind as the vascular niembrane 
seen lining the fragments of shell from which a young bird has 
hatched. 

Enclosuke of Yolk-sac within the Embryonic Body. — As 
already indicated tl KTyoBc^Ti ‘hecivntes evtmtually (about a couple of 
days before hatching in the case of the common Fowl) ^closed 
within the body- wall. The process by which this is brought about 
appears to be as follows (H. Virchow). With the growth of the 
embryo a great increase takes place in the area ov(^r which the 
amnion is fused with the proximal wall of the allantois (cf. Fig. 
215a, C), the compound and highly muscular membrane so formed 
extending eventually almost completely round the yolk-sac. At its 
edge it is continued onwards by the soniatopleure, this latter termin- 
ating round the circidar area where the yolk remains exposed. The 
yolk-sac is thus contained in a space the wall of which is formed of 
the following components in sequence starting from the body of t!he 
embryo : (1) amnion, (2) amnion fused with proximal wall of allantois, 
(3) proximal wall of allantois and (4) soniatopleure in the region of 
the distal pole of the yolk-sac. The proximal portion of this wall, 
being formed of amnion, is necessarily continuous with the body-wall 
of the embryo at the umbilical opening and further those parts of it 
formed from amnion and allantois arc highly muscular and con- 
tractile. During the later stages of development this wall slowly 
contracts and as it does so the yolk-sac is pushed into the umbilical 
opening which closes after it. 

Evolutionary QR TOJxr^n F tut?; Amnio n. — As regards this question, 
which has excited much controversy, the following appears to the 
present writer to be the working hypothesis which fits most easily 
the facts so far as they are known. 

(1) The amnion originated as a fold of blastoderm round the 
body of the embryo (Fig. 216, A, B). 

As has already been shown tlie amnion arises in this way in 
onfogepy ill the Keptilia which are generally recognized as being the 
most primitive Amniotes. The same holds for the Birds and for 
some of the Mammals. 

The Mammalia as a group are admittedly descended from ancestors 
in which the egg was large and meroblastic as it is in the Eeptilia. 
This is indicated, apart from other convincing evidence, by the fact 
that they still exhibit in ontogeny a well-d evelo ped though yolkless 
— It follows then that it isTnadmissible to regard facts 
derived from the study of certain mammals in which the mode of 
amnion formation during ontogeny is of a different, even though 
apparently simpler, type as constituting important evidence in regard 
to the phybgenetic origin of the amnion, as has been done in par- 
ticular by Aubrecht (1895). 
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(2) Tlie amniotic fold consisted at first of yolk-sac wall, the body 
of the 'Embryo being forced down into the yolk-sac as it increased in 
size, pojsibly by tlie resistance of the rigid protective shell associated 
with the assumption of a terrestrial habit. 

The tendency towards ])redoniinant development of the anterior 
portion of the amniotic fold may probably be correlated with the 
predominant growth and ventral Ilexure of the head end of the body 
which would cause it to dip down into the yolk-sac particularly 
markedly. 

The delay in the appearance of mesoderm in the region of the 
proamniou may similarly have been originally due to the pressure of 
the downwardly flexed head* 

(3) The yolk-sac with its richly develo])('d superficial network of 
blood-vessels was the respiratory organ of th(^ embryo at this early 
phase in the evolution of the Amniota. It follows that the portion of 
it nearest the shell, and therefore in the most favourable position for 
carrying on the breatliing function, would tend to increase , in area 
and would therefore bulge more and more over the body of the 
eml)ryo (amniotic fold. Fig. 216, A, B, a.f) so as eventually to utilize 
the whole of the inner surface of tlie shell. 

(4) The egg being now terrestrial the excretory jioisons produced 
by the activity of the already functional renal organs could no longer 
pass away by diffusion into the surrounding water. It would obvi- 
ously be disastrous werti they to accumulate in the space round the 
embryo and they thereibro had to be retained within the body. This 
led to the great and precocious enlargement of the receptacle for 
these excretory poisons, already present in the pre-anmiote ancestor, 
the allantoic bladder. 

(5) This precocious enlargement of the allantois in turn necessi- 
tated the early increase in size of the coelomic cavity to accom- 
modate it. 

(6) The allantoic wall — a part of the gut-wall — was naturally 
vascular, like the rest of the gut-wall, and with its great increase in 
size it would come in contact with the inner surface of the sornato- 
pleure. But as soon as it did this respiratory exchange would take 
place between its blood — through the substance of the somatopleure 
— and the medium outside. The allantois would thus constitute a 
new, though at first small, breathing organ. 

(7) As the embryo grew its respiratory needs w^ould grow also. 
Meanwhile of its two respiratory organs the one — the yolk-sac — 
would be shrinking in size and therefore diminishing in efficiency 
while the other — the allantois — would be increasing in size as it became 
more and more distended. This would lead to the supplanting of the 
yolk-sac by the allantois as the main respiratory organ. As the 
allantois increased in size it would tend to extend in the position of 
greatest respiratory efficiency, i.e. close under the somatopleure. 

(8) With the development of the allantois and coelomci the 
splanchnopleure would be freed from the somatopleure and the 
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upgrowth round tlio ))ody of the embryo — the amniotic fold- -would 
now become purely somatopleural (Fig. 216, C). 

(9) As soon as the amniotic fold extended so far over t/ie body 
of the embryo as to roof it in completely it would at once assume a 
new importance in protecting the delicate body of the embryo, 
enclosed within it as in a water jacket, from the dangerous jars and 
shocks incidental to a terrestrial existence. In correlation with the 
importance of this function of the closed amnion we might expect to 
find a tendency for its closure to be accelerated. As a matter of fact 
it will be found that in various mammals, includ- 
ing man, the amniotic cavity is closed from the 
beginning. 

IV. Viviparity in the Lower Vertebrates. 
— In many different groups of animals the em- 
bryonic phase of development is passed within 
the oviduct (uterus) of the mother. The advan- 
tages of this are obvious, for not only is the 
young individual sheltered to a great extent from 
the struggle for existence, as it is even within 
ail egg-shell, but it forms for the time being as it 
were jiart of the body of a complete adult 
individual with its full equipment for holding its 
own in the struggle. It is in the group Mam- 
malia amongst Vertebrates that viviparity reaches 
its highest development, as the final touch in 
their adaptation to a terrestrial existence, but 
it is of interest to notice that the phenomenon 
occurs, in a less highly elaborated form, here and 
Fio. 217 . - iv 4 x-NiK,ii of there amongst the lower Vertebrates — Fishes, 
Acanihuts ” iiciosiiig Amphibians, and Eeptiles. 

two eggs. (The Uivi- Thus auioiig the Elasmobranch fishes^ there 
present millimetres.) numerous genera in which the early stages 

in development are passed through in the uterus. 
In such cases we find in the first place a well-marked tendency 
towards the reduction of the protectivti egg-envelopes which are 
no longer necessary. Thus there is found, as a rule, during early 
stages a typical set of egg-envelopes, but the horny shell is very thin 
and weak as compared with that of oviparous Elasmobranchs and as 
development goes on (embryo of 7-8 cm. in Acanthias) it becomes still 
thinner, breaks up, and disappears. 

A curious feature in such cases is the tendency for a group of 
eggs to be enclosed in a common set of envelopes instead of each egg 
having its own set. Thus in Acanthias (Fig. 217) there are commonly 
from two to six eggs enclosed in a common shell ; in Trygonorhina 
two or three, in IViinohatus seven or eight. 

The embryo within the uterus is still nourished primarily by the 
yolk in its yolk-sac. This primitive mode of nourishment has not 

^ See Gudger, 1912 . 
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yet been replaced by a process of absorption from the uterine wall as 
is the case in the Mammalia. But the uterine wall already plays a 
part though a minor one in providing food material for the young 
individual by its glandular activity. The beginnings of this are seen 
in the albuminous fluid enclosed within the egg-shell, and it is 
possible that the elongated gill-filaments of the embryo play a ]3art 
in absorbing nourishment from this. A further development consists 
in the secretion of an abundant ‘‘uterine milk which is drawn into 


the pharynx through the spiracles by precociously occurring move- 
ments like those of respiration and 

])assed on into the digestive tract. ^ 

In accordance with its glandu- ' 

lar activity the lining oi‘ tlie ut(^rus i 

frequently undergoes an increase 
of area by growing out into villi 
or trophonemata (Wood -Mason 
and Alcock, 1891). In the Sting- ^ 

Rays specially enlarged tropho- I 

nemata may be drawn into the * 

pharyngeal cavity of the embryo jfc*';, 

through its greatly dilated spiracles Rj. \l> ^ 

so that their secretion reaches the IK \V 

alimentary canal of the young fish ! 

directly (Fig. 218). 

During the later stages of intra- 
uterine development there usually 
comes about an intimate relation- 
ship between the surface of the 
yolk-sac and that of the uterine ; 

lining and in association with this 

there is found a varying degree of 218. — Portion of ntmis of Ptero- 

specialization of the uterine lin- plataea micrmu slit open to show an 

ing (Ercolaui, 1879; Widukowich, e<»l«yo with tin-, trophopemaU (tr) pro- 

ml • 1 i.. 1 Ji ]ecting into it S spiracles. (After Wood- 

1907). ^ This latter may be smooth umi Aicock, i89i.) 

{Squatina angelus, Notidanus cine- 

reus), or project into longitudinal folds so as to give increase of 
surface {Acanthias vulgaris, Scymnus lichia), or grow out into 
papillae or trophonemata {Torpedo, Pteroplataea). Or finally it may 
develop folds which interlock with grooves on the surface of the 
yolk-sac, the uterine and yolk-sac surfaces being in the most 
intimate contact so as to constitute physiologically a definite yolk- 
sac placenta {Carcliarias glaucus, M^istelus laevis, etc.). 

Amongst the Teleostean fishes viviparity occurs occasionally, 
in at least half-a-dozen different families; the Cypriiiodontidae, 
Scorpaenidae and Embiotocidae fhriiishing the greatest number of 
cases. They are particularly numerous amongst the Embiotocidae 
and Scorpaenidae of the western coast of North America (Eigen- 
mann, 1894). 
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The eggs arc retained in the ovary, either in the follicle, or in 
the cavity of the ovary ; more rarely in the dilated oviduct or uterus. 
The developing embryo may de^pend for its nourishment upon the 
yolk (Scorpaenidae) ; it may absorb nourishment by the surface of 
the yolk-sac which grows out into villi {AnaUeps ) ; or the nutritive 
secretion of the ovarian wall may be taken into the alimentary 
canal and there digested (Embiotocidae). 

Among the Amphibia true viviparity is rare. A well-marked 
case occurs in Salamantha atra (Wiedersheim, 1890). Here a large 
number (40-60) of eggs pass into tlie oviduct when brcjeding is about 
to take place but of these all except the one (in rare cases as many 
as four) next the cloacal opening simply break down forming a kind 
of broth which lills the oviducal cavity. Tlu^ (unbryo nourishes 
itself, after it has used up its own yolk supply, by gulping down and 
digesting this fluid, wliich contains not merely the yolky debris of 
disintegrate, d eggs, l>ut also large quantities of red blood cor])uscles 
derived from extensive haemorrhages of the uterine wall. 

Pt^rhaps the most striking feature of the Mammalia is the 
ex'treme degree of adaptation which they typically show to an 
intra-uterine mode of development in which tint embryo leads a 
parasitic existence attached to the uterine lining of the mother. In 
accordance with this the external ectoderm of the blastocyst becomes 
modified to form organs of attachment which eventually, in tin*, 
region of the yolk-sac and more especially in the region of the 
allantois, l)eeome vascularized and elaborated into the complex 
nutritive and respiratory organs named placentae. This being so, 
it becomes of much interest to enquire whether amongst those 
Amniota which are lowest in the scale of evolution — the Reptiles — 
there are any foreshadowings of the typo of adaptation to intra-uterine 
development found in the Mammaha. Probably numerous such 
cases exist but at the present time, with our extremely imperfect 
knowledge of Reptilian development, we an^ accpiainted with only 
a -few. The most interesting of these is that of the Italian Lizard 
Ohalcides tridactylus chalcides). Giacomini's description of 

this (1891) may be said to form the foundation of what will one day 
probably form an important chapt(ir in Vertebrate embryology. 

The eggs, wliich measure about mm. in diameter, arc first found 
in the oviducts early in May, while the first young are born towards 
the end of July, the period of gestation thus being lictween one and 
two months.^ The eggs become spaced out along the oviduct or 
uterus, so as to give it a moniliform appearance, each egg being 
arranged with its apical pole towards the mesometrium. At about 
the middle of gestation the “egg" presents the appearance shown 
in Fig. 219, A, the whole forming a kind of blastocyst about 7 mm. 
in diameter. The outer surface is formed by the ectoderm of the 
serous membrane. Within the serous membrane there can be seen 
the allantois with transparent, richly vascular, wall and the yolk- 
^ About sixty-five days according to Mingazzini. 
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s;u*, more opaque than the allantois and already much smaller than 
the latter as seen in surface view. The edges of the allantois and the 
mushroom-shaped yolk-sac fit closely together and between them is the 
body of the embryo contained in the amnion. As in other Saurop- 
sidans or Prototherian Mammals the yolk-sac lies on the embryo’s left, 
the allantois upon its right — upon the side, in this case, next the 
mesornetrium. As development proceeds the exposed area of yolk-sac 
becomes gradually reduced by the encroachment of the allantois. 
The latter however remains 
merely in contact with the 
edge of the yolk-sac and never 
comes to surround it. Over 
the yolk-sac area there remain 
visible , for a long time the 
remains of the vitelline mem- 
brane (cf. Bird). Both allantoic 
and yolk-sac regions of the 
surface develop placental ar- 
rangements, the former being 
physiologically the more impor- 
tant of the two’. 

The allantoic placenta is 
already becoming apparent at 
the stage shown in Fig. 219, A, 
in the form of an elliptical area 
at the mesometrial pole which 
adheres to the uterine lining by 
means of numerous little pro- 
jections which interlock with 
similar projections on a corre- 
sponding uterine area. As de- 
velopnumt goes on the egg 
assumes an elongated shape 
(Fig. 219, B). The whole of 
the uterine lining in contact 
with the outer surface of the 
“ ogg ” is provided with a rich 
capillary network lying close 
beneath the uterine epithe- 
lium and here? and there insinuating itself between the epithelial 
cells. Over the allantoic placental area the maternal projections 
now form undulating ribbons attached along one edge and free 
along th(‘ other. On the surface of these ribbons the uterine epi- 
thelium instead of being flattened as it is elsewhere is columnar 
and has a glandular appearance. With tlu^ ribbon-like projections 
just mentioned there interlock the somewhat similar projections of 
the foetus. These are also covered with columnar epithelium close 
under which lies a rich capillary network. The latter is not confined 


Fig. 219. — “ Egg” of Chalcides truiactylus. 
(After Giaoomini, 1891.) 

A, 7 mm. in diameter, .showing yolk-sac (y.«), allan- 
tois (o/^), and foetal portion of allantoic placenta (p/.) ; 
B, 15-10 Him. in Imigest diameter, seen from apical 
pole, sliowiii;; fui-tal jMiiiiuii ufallantoic placenta (pO* 
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to tho actual placental projections for even the smooth parts of the 
surface over the allantoic area are provided with an extraordinarily 
rich network of capillaries which show an even more marked 
tendency than those of the uterus to penetrate into the epithelium. 
Over the smooth area the foetal and maternal surfaces are in 
intimate contact, so that the two capillary networks lie parallel and 
close to one another, separated only by two very thin epithelial 
membranes. In the region where foetal and maternal projections 
interlock chinks are apparent between the two in which there 
appear to be traces of a fluid material — probably nutritive and 
secreted by the maternal epithelium which as already mentioned has 
in this region a glandular appearance. 

The yolk-sac placenta is less highly developed. In the region of 
the centre of tlie yolk-sac flattiuied ridge-like projections also appear 
whicli interlock with corresponding uterine projections and become 
vascularized as the mesoderm spreads beneath them. Between the two 
surfacies is the remnant of vitelline membrane but this gradually disap- 
pears so that foetal and matt^rnal surfaces come into intimate contact. 

‘ Chalcides (Oongylufi) ocellatus, another Italian lizard, is also 
viviparous and in it occur similar though less marked adaptations to 
viviparity (Giacomini, 1906). Here in the later stages of gestation 
the general arrangement of the foetal envelopes resembles that in 
0. tridaclylus. The allantoic region of the foetal surface is smooth 
and possesses a rich capillary network. It lies in immediate contact 
with the uterine lining, which in this region is covered with very 
thill flattened epithelium overlying an extremely rich network of 
maternal capillaries. 

. The portion of uterine lining in relation with tlie vitelline region 
of the foetal surface is less richly vascular, is covered with thicker 
epithelium of vacuolated cells with large nuclei, and is thrown into 
low folds which interlock with corresponding folds of the foetal 
surface so as to form an incipient yolk-sac placenta. The foetal 
epithelium of this region is thickened and in places columnar and 
appears to have an absorbent function. As in C. tridactylus remains 
of membrane are to be seen for a time between the foetal and 
materjial surfaces in this region. 

To sum up, we find in Chalcides ocellatus a less advanced stage 
of adaptation to intra-uterine development than in 67. tridaclylus. 
rrol)ably similar conditions will be found in various other viviparous 
Lizards as e.g. in the Australian Trachysaurus and Tiliyua scincoides 
{Cyclodus boddaerti) (Haacke, 1885). 

In the Blind-worm {Anguis fragilis) and in the Viper ( Vipera) 
and Smooth snake {Goronella ausiriaca) viviparity also occurs but 
here in a still more definitely incipient form — a thin shell persisting 
throughout development and the foetal envelopes and uterine lining 
remaining practically unmodified. 

Thus in the three sets of Reptiles above mentioned we see three 
steps in the evolution of viviparity : - 
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(1) the mere retention of the egg within the uterus, the shell 
still remaining and no intimate relations being developed between 
foetal and maternal tissues {AnguiSy Vi'peray Coronella), 

(2) the rupture at an early stage and eventual disappearance of 
the shell, and the coming into intimate relations of foetal and 
maternal tissues, both becoming highly vascular and there being an 
attempt at the formation of a yolk-sac placenta {Chalcides ocellatun), 

and (3) the development of an allantoic placenta (C, tridactylus). 
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CHAPTEE IX 

SOME OF THE GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS RELATING 
TO THE EMBRYOLOGY OF THE VERTEBRATA 

In the course of the preceding chapters many of the general principles 
of vertebrate embryology will have made themselves apparent : the 
present chapter will deal shortly with some others of these principles 
which seem to require special notice. 

(1) The Ontogenetic Evolution of the Zygote into the 
COMPLETELY FOKMEi) INDIVIDUAL. — The Vertebrate commences its 
individual existence as a zygote — a single cell — in which the 
specific characteristics, derived from the paternal and maternal 
ancestors, are already present though not recognizable. That 
this latter statepient is accurate is demonstrated by such a fact 
as the following. The pelagic fertilized eggs of different species 
of Teleostean fishes show no trace of the specific features which 
characterize the adults. Such distinguishing features as are present 
and enable a specialist to identify them are mere differences in 
size, amount of yolk, colour of oil globule and so on, and have 
nothing to do with adult characteristics. Yet if a selection of such 
eggs are allowed to develop together under a homogeneous set of 
environmental conditions each is found gradually to unfold the 
complete array of characteristics which distinguish its own kind. 
As the various zygotes have developed under the same identical set 
of environmental conditions it follows that the differences which 
gradually become apparent cannot be due to the moulding influence 
of external conditions : they must have been already present though 
in invisible form in the zygote. 

It follows further that the evolution of the zygote into the adult 
is in the main not a process of acquiring greater and greater com- 
plexity, in the sense of acquiring new properties, but rather of the 
localization — the segregation — of special peculiarities in particular 
portions of the individual, so that these portions assume a, specific 
character and become recognizable as definite tissues or organs. 
The peculiarities were there to begin with, but they were diffuse and 
therefore unrecognizable — somewhat in the same way as the various 
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colours of the spectrum are present in ordinary white light but are 
invisible until they are sifted out from one another by the action of 
a prism. 

The lesson learned from the developing pelagic zygote — that in 
its case the full equipment of the complete individual is provided 
from internal sources — is one which should ever be borne in mind. 
It makes it- easier to realize that in other cases, where the developing 
organism exists in a less homogeneous environment and where it has 
to fend for itself, characters impressed upon it directly by the 
environment, however conspicuous, are still superficial as compared 
with the really fundamental characters already present in the 
zygote. 

The course of ontogenetic development from the zygote stage 
involves two main processes, (1) increase in l)ulk accompanied by 
the assumption of a multicellular condition, and (2) differentiation 
of parts i.e. the segregation, into localized portions of the living 
substance, of peculiarities wliich were in the zygote distributed with- 
out definite arrangement. The topographical differentiation of the 
developing embryo does not necessarily keep exact pace with the 
subdivision into cells. Thus in Amphioxus the egg appears to be 
still homogeneous throughout up to the time wlien it has segmented 
into 8 or even 16 blastomeres for even at this stage a blastomere isolated 
from its neighbours experimentally may go on for a time pursuing 
the same course of development as it would have done were it a 
complete zygote. In other cases, as appears to l)e tlie rule in the 
Frog, the first step in segregation — the segregation of characters 
belonging to the right and left halves of the body into corresponding 
hemispheres of the egg — would appear to take place in the zygote 
stage i.e. before the appearance of the first cleavage furrow. 

The progressive segregation of specific characters in the various 
])arts of the developing individual is beautifully brought out in the 
case of various invertebrates by the elaborate studies on ‘‘ Cell 
lineage,” some of which have been fully described in Vol. I. 

llie animal individual lives its life under a particular set of 
environmental conditions, constituted l)y the external medium — 
water or air — with its other living inhabitants : the latter play 
an important part, it may be by such comparatively simple and direct 
methods as by affecting the composition of the external medium, it 
may be by far more complex and obscure influences due to biological 
inter-relationships. The individual is able to go on living l)ecause 
of its organization and its living activities being fitted, in the most 
intimate manner, into the particular set of conditions which con- 
stitute its environment. 

So also with the various parts of the body — organs, tissues, 
individual cells —of the young developing individual. Each lives 
amidst an environment of extreme complexity and of perfectly 
definite type of complexity, conditioned by the nature of the body 
of which it forms a portion and by the character of the parts of the 
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body which are in proximity to it. Its living substance is every- 
where bathed by — and no doubt intimately adapted to life in — an 
internal medium, watery fluid laden with the products of metabolism 
of the living substance as a whole. The differences in function of 
the various organs and tissues necessarily involve differences in their 
metabolic activity and therefore differences in the chemical nature 
of the contributions which they make to the complexity of the 
internal medium as well as differences in the su}>stances which they 
withdraw from the internal medium for their own needs. 

Physiologists recognize that changes in the constitution of thi‘ 
internal medium play an important part in exciting and controlling 
vital activity.^ In the ordinary life of the animal important examples 
of such influence are afforded ])y changes in the activity of the 
normal function (jf an organ, as for instance when the pancreas 
secretes actively in response to the presence in the internal medium 
of a special sul)StanGe secreted by the intestinal wall when stimulated 
by food material. Other examples are afforded by changes in growth- 
activity — as of the skin in response to a change in the amount of 
substance secreted by the thyroid, or of the mammary gland in 
response to the presence of substances produced by the metabolic 
activity of the foetus. 

There is no reason to doubt that the living ctdls and tissues and 
organs of the embryo are similarly adapted to and influenced by the 
constitution of the internal medium, and if this be so the influences 
in question must play an important part in development. A possible 
example is afforded by the experimental result that the grafting of 
the developing optic cup of an Amphibian embryo into near proximity 
to ectodermal tissue (such as the pigment-layer of the retina, the wall 
of tl^e brain, the olfactory epithelium, the external ectoderm of th(i 
head or trunk) is apt to induce that ectoderm to develop into a lens 
(Bell, 1907). Such influence upon one portion of embryonic sub- 
stance by another portion in its neighbourhood may well be exercised 
through chemical or other changes produced by the specific meta- 
bolism of the latter in the internal medium in its neighbourhood. 

A corollary to the consideration outlined above, which has an 
important bearing upon much work in experimental embryology, 
is that it is unwise to place reliance upon the mode of develop- 
ment of an organ -rudiment being normal, unless its environment 
is normal. 

(2) Cbllularization of the Zygote: Cellular Continuity 
AND Discontinuity. — Protoplasm being a soft semi-fluid substance a 
particle of it, as it increases in volume during the process of growth 
which is associated with normal metabolism, would soon reach a 
mechanically unstable condition, in which retention of its character- 
istic form, or even cohesion, would be impossible. In nature a 
corrective to this is provided by the protoplasm undergoing fission. 
In the Protozoa the products of this fission normally break apart and 
^ For their bearing upon evolutionary change see Parker (1909). 
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lead an independent existence, while in the Metazoa the subdivision 
is less complete and the growing mass of living substance continues 
to exist as a coherent individual. The physiological advantages of 
subdivision of the individual body into cellular units is apparent. 
It renders possible the intercellular deposit of rigid skehital niatc^rials 
which act as a support to the organism as a whole : it facilitates 
localization of function and enables Idocks of units specialized for 
particular functions to be transferred during ontogeny to the positions 
in whicli tluiy will Ixi most useful : it enables other units to move 
hither and thithiir, either by tluur own activity or l)y l)eing swept 
along in a circulating stream of fluid, to wherever they are specially 
needed in the course of the ordinary vital processes: and it is of 
enormous importance in relation to attacks upon tlui organism from 
witliout, wlietlier by limiting the area of injury to comparatively 
small tracts of living substance or by enabling portions of the living 
substance specialized ibr defence to be mobilized and ready to concen- 
trate at the point of attack. 

Modern science impresses upon us the importance of regarding 
the individual not merely as an aggregation of cells and organs, lAit 
rather as a mass of living substance imperfectly subdivided up into 
cells and organs : im])erfectly because eacli cell and each organ is 
inextricably linked up in the living activity of the whole individual. 
It brings to our notice numerous tissues in which the actual living 
substance of the constituent cells is linktHl up l)y intercellular bridges 
of protoplasm : it tells us of particular cases of developing eml)ryo8 
where similar intercellular continuity is apparent. The (question is 
thus raised : are we correct in our belief that actual complete separa- 
tion of cells takes })lace as a general rule when they undergo fission 
during ontogeny? More especially is it really the case that the 
individual blastomeres of the segmenting egg become completely 
separated from one another: is it not rather the case that the 
apparently complete separation is only apparent, that the individual 
blastomeres remain continuous through fine protoplasmic bridges : 
and that cases of intercellular continuity observed in the adult are 
merely expressions of the fact that such bridges persist throughout 
the whole period of development ? 

That the latter is really the case has bemi held by various 
workers and supported particularly strongly by Sedgwick (1895, 
1896). It will however have been gathered by the reader from 
Chapter I. that such a view is in the opinion of the present writer 
not tenable. The fact that the blastonien^s of a segmenting 
egg tend to take a spherical form, oj* at least to be bounded 
by convex surfaces, seems by the ordinary laws of surface tension 
to indicate that these blastomenjs are not continuous with 
one another. Continuity of substance between the cells of the 
embryo or adult is therefore when it occurs a secondary and not a 
primary phenomenon. At the same time the present writer’s 
observations lead him to agree with Sedgwick that such intercellular 
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continuity ’ of protoplasm is much more widely spread than is 
generally recognized. 

(3) Yolk. — Theoretically the most primitive type of zygote 
should from the beginning be able to absorb food for itself. As an 
actual fact however the zygote is provisioned for a shorter or longer 
period by the highly nutritious fat and proteid, in the form of yolk 
which is stored up in its cytoplasm.^ With increasing specialization 
the amount of this store becomes greater and greater so as to 
lengthen the period during which the young individual is provisioned 
and freed from the necessity of working for its own living. A good 
example of a high degi’ee of such specialization amongst Vertebrates 
is afforded by the relatively huge egg of the Ostrich. 

It has of course to be borne in mind that the degree of specializa- 
tion in this direction is to be estimated not merely by the absolute 
amount of yolk present but still more by the relative amount of yolk 
in proportion to protoplasm. Thus two eggs may be described as 
equally richly yolked although very different in size provided that the 
proportion of yolk to protoplasm is similar in the two cases. In 
correlation with this we find that a group characterized by heavily 
yolked eggs may evolve in the direction of producing more and morcj 
numerous, and therefore necessarily smaller, eggs. Good examples 
of this are seen in the Teleostean fishes where the eggs may be 
produced in enormous numbers and of very minute size although 
still retaining a proportionately large supply of yolk. 

In 0. Eabrs discussions of his “Theory of the Mesoderm” (1889) 
an important place is taken by repeated losses and re-acquisitions of 
yolk during the pliylogeny of the Vertebrata. Rabl arranges 
Cyclostomes, Elasmobranchs, Ganoids, Amphibians, meroblastic 
“ Protamniota ” and Mammals, in a linear series, and concludes 
that Ganoids and Amphibians have undergone a diniinution of yolk 
and have therefore reverted to the holoblastic condition ; that mero- 
blastic Protamniota have re-acquired a large amount of yolk and 
have therefore reverted to the meroblastic condition ; and that 
finally Mammals have lost their yolk and again become holoblastic. 
In the opinion of the writer there is no sufficient justification for 
any oik; of these assumptions except the last. There is, as is well 
known, definite evidence to show that Mammals are descended from 
ancestors with large and heavily yolked eggs and that the small size 
and practically yolkless character of their holoblastic eggs are 
secondary acquirements. In this case the loss of yolk has brought 
in its train profound changes in the early processes of development 
but of such there are no signs in those other cases in which Rabl 
supposes loss of yolk to have taken place. It must also be remembered 
that in the Mammal there is an obvious physiological reason for 
the loss of yolk — namely that the food material needed during the 
development of the embryo is provided from the tissues of the mother. 

^ For a detailed account of the development of the yolk in the egg of one of the 
lower Vertebrates {Proteus) see Jorgensen (1910). 
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On th« recapitulation hypothesis the segmentation and other 
early stages of ontogeny represent ancestral evolutionary stages 
common to all Vertebrates. The differences to be observed between 
such stages in different members of the group are consequently not 
to be looked on as ancestral but ratliiu’ as due to the influence of 
disturbing secondary factors. Of these ]>y far the most important is 
the presence of the particles of yolk, this dead substance clogging 
and retarding the living activity of the egg protoplasm. The extent 
to which it does this in any particular region of the egg is roughly 
proportional to its relative amount as comparted with the living 
protoplasm in that portion of the egg. The yolk is as a rule of 
higher specific gravity than the protoplasm. Correlated with this it 
tends to ))e in proportionally greater amount in the lower parts of' 
the egg than in the apical part, with the result that the processes of 
cell division and of development generally are relatively more slowed 
down in tliese lower portions— in extreme cases brought to a full 
stop — by its retarding influence. Typical exampkis of this are seen 
in the holoblastic but unequally segmenting eggs of the ordinary 
Amphibia. In this case it is possible by replacing experimenttdly 
the action of gravity hj a more potent Ibrce (by centrifugalizing the 
eggs) to concentrate the yolk still more than is natural in the lower 
hemisphere with the result that the egg is now converted into a 
meroblastic one (0. Hertwig) the lower hemisphere being unable to 
segment. On the other hand by inverting the egg and so allowing 
the yolk granules to settle down towards the apical pole under the 
influence of gravity it is possible to cause the segmentation furrows 
to start from the abapical pole and spread towards the apical. 

The influence of yolk upon the gastrulation process will have 
been realized from the perusal of Chapter II. : it is well illus- 
trated by the series Amphioxus (Fig. 18), Petromyzon (Fig. 23), 
liana (Fig. 25), Leimlosiren (Fig. 21), Ilypogeophis (Fig. 27) and 
Torpedo (Fig. 28). Put in a single sentence it may be said to 
consist above all in the gradual subordination of tlie process of 
invagination to those of overgrowth and delamination. In the 
succeeding stage it makes itself apparent more particularly in the 
modification of the mode of origin of the mesoderm, the outgrowth 
of hollow enterocoelic pouches being rei)laced by the delaniination of 
a solid mass or sheet. 

The storage of yolk carries with it not merely the modifications 
just indicated in the processes of segmentation and gastrulation. Its 
influence becomes retrospective and affects even preceding stages 
during the growth of the intra-ovarian egg. This is shown more 
especially by the precocious concentration of yolk in that portion of 
the egg which will later become endodermal. Thus is the telolecithal 
condition brought about and telolecithality itself* is seen to be really 
a foreshadowing of a particular adaptive feature of later stages of 
development (p. 183). 

In examining sections of later stages of Vertebrate embryos in 
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which the eggs are rich in yolk it is readily seen that there are 
conspicuous differences between different parts of the embryo's 
tissues in regard to tlie yolk contained in their cells, for example 
endodermal structures are frequently marked out by larger yolk 
granules which cause them to stain more deeply with yolk-staining 
dyes. The condition of the yolk in a tissue may indeed give a 
useful hint as to the cell layer to which it belongs and as a matter of 
fact evidence of this kind has played a conspicuous part in many 
embryological discussions. 

It is important to bear in mind however the physiological 
significance of the character in question. It appears to be closely 
related to the metabolic processes in the tissue concerned. As a 
given tissue in a yolky embryo goes on witli its growth and 
development its yolk is gradually used up, a necessary preliminary 
being its i)reaking down into fine particles easily assimila])le. 
Tissues or cells undergoing active growth and multiplication have 
their yolk in this fine-grained condition : tliose which are for the 
time being comparatively inert retain their yolk in a coarse-grained 
for^n. Thus a disturbing factor is introduced which has to be care- 
fully borne in mind when using tlu^ character of the yolk as a 
criterion of the morphological nature of a given cell or tissue. ’ 

A still further disturbing factor lies in the fact that while yolk 
is being used up and disappearing from view in one part of the body 
it may be deposited in cells elsewhere — as for example takes place in 
eggs during their period of growth within the ovary. Such increase 
in the amount of yolk howevcir, accompanied commonly by increase 
in the size of the individual granules, is naturally relatively rare 
in comparison with the breaking down of yolk which is occurring 
through the general tissues of the embryo. It follows that on the 
whole coarsely granular yolk in a cell or tissue affords more reliable 
evidence as to its nature than does fine-grained yolk — wliich may be 
and usually is merely a symptom of active metabolism. 

(4) Eecapitulation. — The fascination as well as the philosophical 
interest of the study of Vertebrate embryology rests in great part upon 
the recapitulation of phylogenetic evolution during the development of 
the individual. In the early days of evolutionary embryology this 
idea was accepted in an unquestioning and uncritical spirit and it 
was supposed that all that had to be done to obtain an accurate* and 
fairly complete picture of the phylogenetic history of any particular 
animal was simply to work out its ontogenetic development. The 
more extensive knowledge which we have re.garding embryological 
phenomena to-day serves on the one hand to confirm fully the truth 
of the general principle and on the other hand to indicate how its 
working is interfered with by various disturbing factors. 

The main controlling factor in ontogeny is the character of the 
adult. This is the motive power throughout the developmental period. 
Just as according to Newton’s First Law a moving body tends to 
continue in^a state of uniform motion in a straight line, so in 
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ontogeny the developing individual tends to progress constantly 
towards the goal of adult structure. Not in this case however 
necessarily by the straightest and shortest path. The structure 
of the adult is the expression of the action of Heredity. The 
earlier stages are not exempt from the same influence. Each step 
in the development of the ancestor tends to be repeated in the 
development of the descendant. The descendant then during its 
ontogeny tends to pursue the same, it may be devious, path as the 
ancestor. If in the course of generations the adult structure becomes 
shifted onwards in a process of evolution, this merely means the 
adding on of a new portion at the latter end of the ontogenetic path. 
The earlier portions of this path, built up of similar increments 
representing previous steps in evolutionary progress, are repeated 
as before, and so the complete process of individual development 
forms a record or recapitulation of phylogenetic history. 

It cannot be too constantly borne in mind that the factor just 
indicated is the supreme factor in ontogenetic development. Other 
factors may be superficially conspicuous, may have far-reaching 
influence upon details, but this factor — the tendency to repeat 
ancestral steps in development up to and including the final char- 
acters of the adult — is and must always be paramount. 

Modern advances in knowledge of the facts of embryology, 
together with the assumption of a properly critical frame of mind, 
have shown, however, that the picture of past evolution afforded by 
the phenomena of inelividual develojnnent is at the best but a blurred 
and imperfect one, and that this must necessarily be so is readily 
realized whem we remember that a large proportion of the characters 
of any organism are adaptive to its special mode of life. The 
circumstances under which a developing organism exists are, as a 
rule, widely different from those under which its ancestors proceeded 
along the evolutionary path, and in correlation with this its adaptive 
features are equally distinct. As we study the development of any 
species of animal we do not then see before us a comiflete and i)erfect 
picture of its evolutionary history, but merely gain fleeting, and it 
may be misleading, glimpses through the obscuring clouds of 
adaptive features. 

A further disturbing factor is indicated by the consideration 
that in past evolutionary history each stage in evolution was repre- 
sented by a complete functional organism, all the parts of which 
were necessarily at correlated stages of development so as to form a 
functional whole. Many modern animals however develop under 
conditions in which the different systems of organs are no longer 
forced to keep accurate step with one another, and the result is that 
some lag behind while others, particularly organs of great histological 
complexity in tlie adult — such as the brain or the eye — are accelerated 
in their early development, so as to give time for the complicated 
histogenetic processes that have to be completed before the organ 
can become functional. It will be realized that this latter type of 
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disturbance affects the development of the individual as a whole 
much more than it docs its component organs, the result being that 
embryology frequently affords a mucli more perfect picture of the 
evolution of single organs than it does of the organism as a whole. 

In reference to the ontogenetic record of phylogeny an interesting 
question presents itself regarding the reliability or otherwise of the 
information derivc^d from the study of larval forms. To what extent 
may a particular type of larva be taken as probably representing a 
corresponding phase in the evolutionary history of the group: to 
what extent are its features to be regarded as ancestral, to what 
extent as mere modern adaptations to the environmental conditions 
among which the particular creature now pursues its individual 
development / In connexion with various groups among the 
Invertebrata larval forms have played a conspicuous part in 
phylogenetic speculation — in some cases without due discrimination 
in interpreting their features as ancestral — the climax perhaps 
being reached by the view which regards such pelagic larvae as 
trochospheres or nauplii — precociously developed and free-swimming 
heads without any trunk — as representing ancestral forms (cf. 
Graham Kerr, 1911). 

In considering whether a particular stag(^ of development is to 
be taken as prol)ably repeating an ancestral stage of the adult 
special attention should be directed towards its mode of life, with 
the object of estimating the degree to which it diverges from the 
probable mode of life of the ancestral stage. If its mode of life is 
strikingly aberrant, e,g, parasitic where the normal habit of the 
group is free-living, or pelagic where the normal habit is not pelagic, 
then we must always keep in mind the possibility or probability 
that its most conspicuous features are mere modern adaptations and 
are therefore worthless as evidence of ancestral conditions. 

Again it should be considered whether in the main features of 
its organization it agrees with animals wliich are admittedly 
allied to it. 

Larvae occur in the following Vertebrates — Amphioxus, Fetro- 
myzoUj Crossopterygians, Ganoids, many Teleosts, Lung-fishes and 
the majority of Amphibians. Applying such criteria as are indicated 
above we should rule out as probably devoid of phylogenetic 
significance the larva of Amphioxus on account of its quite aberrant 
pleuronectid ” asymmetry (see Vol. I. Chap. XVII.). We should 
again rule out the Teleostean larvae on account of their extreme 
diversity. In Urodele Amphibians and Dipneumonic Lung-fishes 
on the other hand we see larvae which appear to be distinctly of a 
common type. And in Crossopterygian and Actinopterygian Ganoids 
we again find larvae which differ from these in detail rather than in 
fundamental characteristics. Consequently we should incline towards 
the view that the type of larva in question does not depart very 
widely from the common ancestral type out of which existing 
Vertebrates have evolved. 
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Again in considering whether a particular feature of structure 
is to be regarded as ancestral or as a modern adaptation the following 
questions should l)e asked : (1) Is the feature peculiar to one group 
of Vertebrates or does it occur in several groups, and (2) if it occurs 
in several groups do the various animals possessing the peculiarity 
in question undergo their larval stages in similar sets of environ- 
mental conditions ? 

If the particular feature occurs in several groups derived trom 
a common ancestral form this obviously increases the probability 
of the feature itself being ancestral. If how(iver the several groups 
show similar sets of environmental conditions during their larval 
stages this introduces the element of doubt whether the similar 
features may not after all be merely adaptations to these similar 
sets of conditions. 

Again it is important to make out whether the particulai* 
similarity has to dp merely with j)arts of structure in direct func- 
tional relationship to external conditions. If there be dee])-seated 
correspondences in structure with no sucli direct functional 
relationship to external factors then this gives grc'atly increai^ed 
probability to these correspondences being truly ancestral in their 
nature. 

The morphologist in trying to decijdier the record of evolutionary 
history from the data of comparative anatomy or embryology is 
constantly impressed by the potency of nature's economy of living 
substance. An organ no longer required may be eliminated within 
a very short period of evolutionary time. Thus in some species of 
Mackerel {^Scomher) so important an organ as the air-bladder has been 
eliminaUid : in various Frogs and Toads the external gills have been 
eliminated from developnnmt. Tims negative embryological evidence 
is of peculiarly little weight in relation to phylogenetic problems. 

(5) The Protostoma Hypothesis. — This is a working hypothesis 
which links together and in a sense explains a number of features in 
the early development of Vertebrates which are otherwise extremely 
puzzling. The more important of these leatures may be summarized 
as follows : 

In AmjiUioxus as has already been shown the dorsal side is at 
first occupied by tlu^ widely oi)en gastrular mouth. Later this 
becomes roofed in by a backgrowth of the gastrular rim anteriorly. 
A similar process of backgrowth appears to take place in the gastru- 
latiou of lower Vertebrates in general. The roof of the gastrular 
cavity formed by this process gives rise later not merely to the 
dorsal wall of the alimentary canal but also to notochord and central 
nervous system. 

I. Now occasionally there are appearances which suggest that this 
archenteric roof consists really of two lateral lialves which have 
become fused together along the sagittal plane. Thus in Froto'pUrm 
the down-growing dorsal lip of the blastopore is frequently indented 
by a median incision. Again in Urodeles the medullary plate is 
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frequently traversed by a fine superficial groove which passes 
forwards along the median line. 

II. Then there occur curious cases of abnormality in which the 
dorsal region of the body is actually divided into two halves by a 
longitudinal split in the mesial plane. Thus Oscar Hertwig found 



Fig. 220. — Abnormal embryos illustrating the Protostoma theory. 

A, abnormal Frog embryo semi from tlie dorsal side ; B, transverse section through hinder third of 
ditto (after O. Hertwig, 1S92) ; C, abnormal Trout embryo (S. fario) in dorsal view (after Kopsch, 1899) ; 
D, abnormal embryo of Pike (Esox Zmcws) (after Lerehajullet, 1863). w./, medullary fold ; m.s, mesoderm 
segment ; toes, mesoderm ; N, notochord ; 0, opening leading down into eriteron ; ot, otocyst ; y,'mas8 
of yolk-cells. 

(1892) that by fertilizing frog’s eggs which had become over-ripe, 
either by retention within the oviduct or by being kept for from one 
to four days in a moist chamber, he obtained a certain number of 
abnormal embryos of the type shown in Fig. 220, A, where a large 
expanse of yolk-cells is visible in dorsal view instead of being com- 
pletely covered in as would be the case normally. In transverse 
section (Fig. 220, B) such an embryo was found to have two half 
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neural rudiments and two notochords of half the usual size, widely 
separated by the mass of yolk or endoderm. 

Similar abnormalities have been observed in Teleostean fishes. 
E.g, Fig. 220, D sliows a Pike-embryo which is normal towards its 
anterior and posterior ends but interrupted for some distance in the 
mid-dorsal line by a wide cleft in which the yolk is visible. Again 
in Fig. 220, C a similar cleft is seen to traverse the whole length of 
a Trout-embryo from the hind-brain region tailwards. 

An important feature of such abnormal embryos of fish and am- 
phibians is that they frequimtly proceed with their dev(dopment, the 
lips of the fissure closing up and the two sets ol* half-organs being 
brought together in the mesial plane, undergoing complete fusion 
and the individual becoming in fact entirely normal. The import- 
ance of this return to the normal on the part of such split embryos is 
that it indicates that the departure from the normal during the split 
condition is far less fundamental than would appear at first sight. 

Here then we have to do with two very remarkable phenomena. 
Firstly there is the abnormality itself — the fact that the dorsal region 
of the body is for a time in the form of two distinct halves. Abn 4 )r- 
malities of sucli a definite type as this usually have a definitt'. evolu- 
tionary or other iiu^aning and it is necessary to search for such a 
meaning in this particular case. Secondly, there is the fact that an 
embryo almost completely bisected in this way is frequently able to 
right itself and become perfectly normal. This again suggests the 
(Question whether this power of righting itself has not some special 
-evolutionary meaning. 

III. In the higher meroblastic Vertebrates we have seen that 
there exists along the middle line of wliat corresponds with the 
archentcric roof of Ainphioxus (i.e. the region which becomes con- 
verted into the dorsal part of the body, including notochord and 
medullary plate) the structure known as the primitive streak. We 
have also seen that in tlie lowest Vertebrates possessing it, this 
primitive streak represents the line of fusion of the gastrular lips, 
and that we are therefore justified in attaching the same significance 
to the primitive streak in those higher forms in which the actual 
process of fusion can no longer be observed. That this interpretation 
is correct is indicated by the occasional occurrence of openings in the 
line of the primitive streak communicating ventrally with the enteron 
and dorsally with the outer surface of the medullary plate, or its 
derivative the floor of the neural tube (pp. 51, 53). Such iieurenteric 
communications are readily explicable by the view that they repre- 
sent simply parts of the line of fusion of the gastrular lips where 
the actual fusion has not been completed. Here again we have a 
phenonumoii which demands explanation — the occurrence of what 
seems to be the vestige of a slit-like gastrular mouth along the mid- 
dorsal line. 

IV. We have another remarkable body of facts associated 
with the fate of the blastopore or remnant of the gastrular mouth in 
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various groups of the animal kingdom. Thus within the limits of 
the groups Annelida or Mollusca the blastopore in some forms 
becomes the mouth, in others the anus. No one would doubt for a 
moment that tlu^ mouth opening is homologous throughout these 
groups yet in one member of the group it can be traced back to the 
blastopore while in another member it is the anus which can be so 
traced. In other forms the gastrular mouth simply vanishes away 
during development and in some of these cases it assumes a 
curious elongated slit-like form along the mid-neural line before it 
disappears. 

It is the merit of the Protostoma theory that it — and it alone — 
affords an explanation of these four very different but equally puzzling 

bodies of facts. It tails there- 



Fio. 221. — View of neural rudiment in embryo of 
(A) Peripatus (after Sedgwick, 1884) ; and (B) 
Lepidosiren. In the case of Lepidodren the 
embryo i.s shown as it appears when straight- 
ened out. 


fore to be accepted by the 
Vertebrate embryologist as 
one of his working hypotheses. 

The Protostoiiia theory is 
simply a special development 
of the theory of the evolution 
of tlie coelomate Metazoa 
which is generally accepted 
by morphologists, namely that 
the animals in question have 
passed, during the remoter 
parts of their evolutionary 
history, through a Protozoan 
and later a Coelenterate stage. 
The peculiarity of the Proto- 
stoma theoryis that it includes 
within the coelenterate period 
a stage corresponding in its 
main structural features with 
the Actinians of the present 
time, characterized by the 


presence of an elongated slit-like mouth, dilated somewhat at each 


end and surrounded by a specially concentrated portion of the ecto- 


dermal nerve plexus. The portion of the surface on which the 


slit-like mouth was situated was thus the neural surface. 


Sedgwick (1884) was led to the idea by his studies on the 
development of Peripatus, He found in the species investigated by 
him a stage (see Fig. 221, A) in which the gastrula-mouth formed a long 
slit traversing the neural surface and surrounded by the ectodermal 
neural rudiment. As development went on the gastrular mouth or 
protostoma became obliterated, except in its dilated terminal portions, 
by fusion of its lips. The terminal parts remained open as mouth 
and anus respectively. The portions of nerve rudiment between the 
two openings became tin* \ eittral nerve cords while the portions in 
front of the mouth and behind the anus gave rise respectively to the 
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supra-oesophageal ganglia and the suprarectal commissure. According 
to Sedgwick this stage in the development of Peripatus repeats the 
features of an Actinozoon-like Coelenterate ancestor, not merely of 
Peripatus, and therefore oF Arthropods in general, l)ut of such other 
groups as Annelids, Molluscs and Vertebrates. 

It will be noted that on this protostoma hypothesis an important 
physiological distinction has at an early period of evolution marked 
off the Vertebrates from the other groups mentioned. This distinc- 
tion came about with the acquisition of different habits of movement. 
In the stem which gave rise to Annelids, Arthropods, Molluscs, 
movement took place with the neural surface next the substratum 
(as in those modern Medusae which are able to creep on a solid 
surface — e.g, Cladonema), while in the Vertebrate stem on the 
other hand the neural surface was directed away from the solid 
substratum (as in the modern Actinian when it creeps). This differ- 
ence ill the position of the body in relation to the substratum 
would naturally lead in time to the different types of dorsiventrality 
so apparent in the fundamental organization of the two diverging 
stems. It is frequently stated by critics of the protostoma hypothesis 
that it involves a reversal of dorsal and ventral sides during the 
evolution of Vertebrates from their invertebrate ancestors but it 
will be gathered from what has been said that this criticism rests 
on a misunderstanding. 

It will be readily seen that the protostoma hy])othesis success- 
fully explains the four categories of puzzling facts already enumer- 
ated. The paired appearance of the gastrular roof would be a 
reminiscence of the fact that originally it was actually paired : the 
split along the back of the abnormal embryos would mean the 
temporary re-appearance of the ancestral split or mouth : the primitive 
streak would be the scar along which the lips of this ancestral mouth 
or protostoma underwent fusion : and the converting of blastopore 
now into mouth now into anus would be an imperfect reminiscence 
of the fact that in phylogeny it gave rise to both. 

On this hypothesis the various signs of a split along the neural 
surface of the vertebrate embryo, whether in the form of a dorsal 
furrow or a primitive streak or an actual opening, are interpretable 
as reminiscences of the protostoma slit which traversed the neural 
surface of the Actinozoon-like ancestor.^ It is of interest to notice 
that in two Vertebrates at least there exist what seem to be obvious 
traces of neural rudiment extending round behind the anal part of 
the protostoma precisely as in Peripatus. In Fig. 221, B, is shown 
an embryo of Lepidosiren spread out in one plane, with the neural 
rudiment in the form of a ridge which is continuous behind the 
blastopore or anus. If it be reflected that this opening may be 

^ That the primitive streak and primitive groove are closely related to the gastrula 
mouth was perceived by Rauber (1877) but a clear evolutionary explanation of this 
relationship was first given by the protostoma theory of Sedg\>ick (1884) and Hertwig 
(1892). 
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regarded as being continued forwards by a potential slit, represented 
e.g. by the primitive streak of other forms, it will be realized how 
close is the resemblance to the conditions in Peripatus. The pre-anal 
portions of the neural rudiment in Lepidosiren come together in the 
mesial plane to form the spinal cord, while the postanal portion 
flattens out and disappears so that the anal opening comes to lie 
entirely behind the posterior limit of th(i central nervous system. It 
is clear that if the development of the anal opening were delayed 
until the neural folds had already come together it would make its 
appearance completely behind the central nervous rudiment and with 
no obvious connexion with it. This is very possibly the case in 
Vertebrates other than those mentioned. 

Although the anal opening of Vertebrates is thus Immght into 
the relations with the nervous system that we should expect on the 
protostoma hypothesis there is no such definite evidence in tlui 
case of the mouth. It is true that in some cases the dorsal 
furrow has been traced to tlie neighbourhood of the mouth and 
that the mouth opening has in some cases at first the form of a 
sftgit tally placed slit, but in no case, up to the present, has the 
neural rudiment been traced round in front of the mouth. This 
difficulty however is greatly lessened when we correlate the facts just 
mentioned in regard to the anal opening in Lepidosiren with tlie 
relatively late appearance of the mouth opening of Vertebrates as 
discussed on p. 193. It may well be that the non-inclusion of the 
mouth opening within the obvious neural rudiment is due simply to 
the pre-oral parts of the medullary folds having already flattened out 
and disappeared before the oral opening makes its appearance. If 
this is the case it carries with it the interesting consequence that the 
supra-oesophageal or pre-oral ganglia of Peripatus have disappeared in 
the Vertebrate and it is therefore waste of energy to discuss what 
parts of the brain of a Vertebrate are homologous with the supra- 
oesophageal ganglia of Invertebrates. 

This Protostoma idea, dealing as it does with extremely remote 
phases of the Vertebrate phylogeny, must not be looked on as a 
definitely proved theory, nor can it be expected ever to reach that 
dignity, but it is a fascinating working hypothesis which serves, and 
which alone serves, to link together and in a sense explain a 
considerable body of otherwise mysterious and apparently inexplicable 
facts of Vertebrate embryology.^ 

(6) The Vertebrate Head. — The two phyla of the animal 
kingdom which liave reached the highest stage of evolutionary 
development — the Arthropoda and the Vertebrata — are alike char- 
acterized by the possession of a well -developed head. In the 

^ In considering the difficulties in the way of the theory afforded by cases where 
the gastrula becomes roofed in by a process of simj)le backgrowth without any trace 
of protostoma (e.g. Amphioxus), it is well to bear in mind the parallel case of the 
amnion — of which a large portion may be formed by simple backgrowth, although 
the sero-aniniotic isthmus and the ingrowth of mesoderm from the two sides seem to 
point clearly to a former formation by the meeting of two lateral folds. 
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evolution of a head we may take it that the principal factors 
involved are probably the following : 

(1) The habit of active movement in a direction corresponding 
with the prolongation of the axis of the body, 

(2) The concentration of organs of special sense towards the end 
of the body which is in front during movement, 

(3) The concentration of nerve centres to form a brain in 
proximity to these organs of sense. 

In the case of the Vertebrate the brain has reached a comparatively 
large size and in correlation with this the protecting skeleton has 
become highly developed and has lost the flexibility which is 
characteristic of it in the trunk. Further in the Vertebrate the 
walls of the buccal cavity and pharynx have become highly 
specialized, particularly in the matter of their skeleton, in relation 
to the functions of ingestion and mastication of the food on the one 
hand, and of respiration on the other. 

Each of these various factors involves structural change, not 
affecting merely one organ but causing modification of the whole 
complex arrangements of the head-region. Thus associated with the 
loss of flexibility we find (1) loss of segmentation of the skeleton, 
(2) disappearance or great modification of the myotomes, (3) 
corresponding changes in the nerves supplying these myotomes and 

(4) disappearance of the coelomic cavities. 

The full appreciation of the importance of this feature of the 
Vertebrata makes it, in the present writer's opinion, impossible to 
doubt that the possession of a definite head is a feature that has 
come down from the unknown ancestral form from which the 
Vertebrate stock has evolved. If this be correct it follows that 
the relatively feeble differentiation of the head end of the body seen 
in Ani'phioxus is to be regarded as a secondary condition, correlated 
with the peculiar mode of life of this animal, and devoid of phylo- 
genetic significance. 

It has already been pointed out that organs of great complexity 
in the adult tend to bo laid down at an early stage of individual 
development, time being thus obtained for the development of their 
complex detail. It is perhaps in direct relation to this principle 
that the highly complex head -region of the Vertebrate, which 
comes to assume control over most of the activities of the in- 
dividual, develops particularly early in ontogeny — the various 
developmental processes making themselves as a rule first appar- 
ent in the head region and spreading thence tailwards along the 
trunk. This fact is of practical importance to the embryologist 
for in the case of segmentally repeated organs it enables him to 
find a series of developmental stages within the body ot a single 
embryo. 

Though this precocious cephalization is a marked feature of 
Vertebrate ontogeny it never goes within this phylum to the length 
it does amongst certain Invertebrates where the larval stage 
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(Nauplius, Trochosphere) is practically a precociously developed and 
free-living head which has not yet developed a trunk. 

As will have been gathered, one of the most conspicuous features 
of the head-region is the loss of segmentation in organs in which it 
was once present. 

Metameric segmentation, which first makes its appearance in 
typical form in the Annelida, is probably to be associated primarily 
with the coelome and its lining the mesoderm. The coelome is 
distended with coelomic fluid and the turgidity so caused gives 
firmness to the body. The physiological advantage of the coelomic 
cavity being subdivided into successive compartments is obvious. 
The segmentation of other organs is to be looked on as secondary 
to that of the mesoderm, and more especially to that of the 
muscles. Thus the segmented character of the nervous system of 
an Annelid or Arthropod is due to the ganglion-cells tending to 
become concentrated at the level of the masses of muscle 
which work the parapodia or limbs. So also the segmentation of 
the skeleton which permits flexure of the body is correlated directly 
with the segmentation of the musculature which causes that 
flexure. 

So, conversely, with the disappearance of segmentation in the 
head of the Vertebrate. Correlated with the loss of flexibility in 
the brain region the myotomes which produce the flexure have 
disappeared, and correlated with this in turn the ensheathing 
skeleton has lost its segmentation and the segmentally arranged 
motor nerves have also gone. The process has taken place from 
before backwards. It has been carried to the greatest extent in 
front, to the least at the hinder limit of the head. 

It is definitely established that the head of the Vertebrate 
has at least in part come into being by the modification of what 
was once the anterior portion of the trunk. With the gradual 
evolution and increase in size of the brain — so characteristic of the 
phylum Vertebrata — this organ has gradually encroached upon the 
spinal cord, and its protective skeleton the chondrocranium has 
pari passu encroached upon the vertebral column. This is clearly 
indicated by the fact that included within the limits of the skull 
are nerves which are serially homologous with those of the trunk. 
Putting on one side the probability — as many would regard it — 
that cranial nerves III, IV, V, VI, VII, IX and X are really 
homologous with the spinal nerves, we find behind the Vagus a 
series of spino-occipital neryes (Furbringer, 1897), which although 
included within the limits of the skull are yet undoubtedly members 
of the same series as the spinal nerves. The number of those is 
very different in the different subdivisions of the Vertebrata as may 
be gathered from an inspection of Fig. 222. In all probability they 
will be found also to show considerable variation in different 
individuals of the same species. 

During the evolution of the head there is some reason to believe 
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that its extension backwards has taken place by successive steps. 
In the most ancient recognizable stage the cranium (Palaeocranium 
— Flirbringer) extended no farther back than the vagus nerve. 
This phase is represented — either persistent or revertive — in the 



adult stage of modern Cyclostomes: it is also seen in the young 
Lepidosiren of stage 34 (see Fig. 154, B, p. 309). 

The next phase is seen in the adults of such relatively primitive 
groups as the Elasmobranchs, the dipneumonic Lungfishes and the 
Amphibians, in which an occipital region has been added on to the 
palaeocranium. 
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Finally the hinder limit in the other Vertebrates has been shifted 
still farther hack — one segment {Pohjfterus), three segments (Amniota) 
or as many as five segments {Acij^enser), 

As far forwards as the hinder limit of the palaeocranium there 
is, as already indicated (p. 317), clear evidence that the cranial wall 
represents a series of neural arches which have undergone fusion. 
As indicated on the same page it is difficult to avoid extending this 
homology to the mesotic portion of cranial wall lying still farther 
forwards. As regards the prechordal portion of the cranium there 
is no definite evidence, but if we regard the trabeculae as primi- 
tively in continuity with the parachordals we have to grant the 
possibility of even this part of the cranium being in series with 
the portions farther back and therefore also originally vertebral in 
constitution. 

In conclusion it must be remembered that the series of myo- 
tonies is also continued into the head-region, and the occurrence of 
typical myotomes as far forwards as the premandibular or oculo- 
motor segment (p. 210) may be taken as strong evidence that the 
segmentation of the mesoderm originally extended throughout the 
head-region including its pre-chordal portion. 

(7) Embryology and the Evolution of the Vertebrate. — 
The special charm and the chief importance of the study of em- 
bryology reside in the fact that it is one of the main branches of 
evolutionary science. The greater part of what is ordinarily called 
evolutionary research deals with the possible methods and causes of 
evolutionary change. The data of Embryology on the other hand 
form a branch of synthetic evolutionary science which deals not with 
possible causes or methods but with the actual facts of evolutionary 
change, striving to map out the course along which this has pro- 
ceeded. In compiling the record of evolutionary progress we are 
dependent upon Comparative Anatomy and Palaeontology as well 
as Embryology, and in formulating conclusions care has to be taken 
that whenever possible they are based on the data of all three 
sciences. In cases where these data are not in agreement care must 
be taken to bear in mind the main disturbing factors which are 
liable to invalidate the conclusions in each case. In reasoning from 
Embryology and Comparative Anatomy the possibility that particular 
features are modern adaptations to existence say within a uterus or 
egg-shell or under any other set of conditions different from those 
of the ancestor has to be borne in mind. In the case of Palaeon- 
tology and Comparative Anatomy there exists the same danger of 
error as besets the protozoologist when he endeavours to construct a 
continuous life-history out of a number of isolated observations on 
the dead animal — the error of arranging observations in a series 
which is not natural, or on the other hand, if the seriation be done 
correctly, of reversing its direction. In Palaeontology errors of this 
type are peculiarly apt to arise on account of the extraordinary 
imperfection of our knowledge. If a- series of organisms a, h, c, d, 
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become known from a series of geological deposits A, B, C, j 9, this 
affords convincing evidence in most cases that the particular 
organisms lived at tlie time the particular deposits were laid down : 
the conclusion may also be fairly justifiable that not only did they 
exist but that they were abundant at the period in question. The 
conclusion however which is so apt to be drawn that a, b, c, d, actu- 
ally made their first appearance in the same order as the deposits 
A, B, G, D, is quite unreliable. They may have existed in smaller 
numbers for immense periods of time before the periods corresponding 
to Ay By Gy l)y when they were really abundant, and tlui order of their 
first appearance may have been dy c, by a, or any other. Such a 
geological series is in fact in itself of little value as an index to the 
order of evolution. In Embryology on the other hand where the 
evolutionary stages occur as part of a continuous process, each 
dependent upon its predecessor, we appear to be safe in assuming 
that the record, however incomplete, is at least arranged in proper 
sequence. 

Another principle to be borne in mind, when the attempt is being 
made to work out the evolutionary history of a particular group^ is 
that conclusions must be ])ased upon broad knowledge of structure as 
a whole. No implicit reliance must be placed upon evidence relating 
to one system of organs unless it is corroborated by the evidence of 
other organs. Failing this precaution the investigator is liable to 
the pitfall afforded by convergent evolution of organs of similar 
function. Here again the palaeontologist finds himself much hampered 
as compared with the embryologist, for as a rule all (ividence except 
that of the skeletal system has passed completely beyond his ken. 

Evolutionary Orioin of the Vertebrata. — In the preceding 
portions of this book it has been shown that Embryology provides us 
with a record — in at least its main outlines — of the evolutionary 
changes which the various organ-systems have undergone within the 
group Vertebrata. For, amongst others, the reasons stated at the 
foot of p. 491 the record is less clear regarding the evolutionary 
history of the complete individual. Even however if we had this 
record complete for the various types — Fish, Amphibian, Eeptile, 
Bird — we should find ourselves still confronted with the interesting 
problem of the first origin of the primitive V ertebrate type : — from 
whence came these lowly original Vertebrates out of which the various 
existing types of Vertebrate have been evolved ? 

This problem of the ancestry of the Vertebrata is naturally a 
fascinating one and it has attracted much attention and been the 
theme of voluminous writing. Enthusiasts have at different times 
endeavoured to demonstrate that the Vertebrates are descended from 
this phylum or from that. It is perhaps best not to take such 
attempts very seriously. They have served a useful purpose in 
arousing interest and stimulating research but they have little claim 
to a place in the permanent literature of Zoology. - 

We are naturally unable to get any evidence bearing upon the 
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problem from Palaeontology. The most ancient Vertebrates of which 
fossil remains are known had probably already evolved to a far 
greater distance from the original type of Vertebrate than that which 
separates them from the existing Vertebrates of to-day. And the 
probability is tliat the earliest Vertebrates went on existing and 
evolving through long ages before they developed those complex 
skeletal structures which are alone adapted for preservation as fossils 
in the geological record. Comparative Anatomy fails us too — for up 
to the present no existing type of animal has been discovered which 
can justifiably be interpreted as an unmodified survivor of the 
original Vertebrates. 

It is Embryology alone which yields us examples of Vertebrates 
in the earliest stages of evolution but the data afforded by that 
science do not carry us beyond the formulation of a few very broad 
and general conclusions regarding the prevertebrate phases in the 
evolutionary history of the pliylum. 

(1) The iact that Vertebrates, like other Metazoa, commence 
their existence as a unicellular zygote appears to justify us in postu- 
lating a unicellular Le. a Protozoan ancestral stage. 

(2) The fact that there occurs in the admittedly more primitive 
Vertebrates a gastrula stage appears to justify us in postulating a 
diploblastic or Coelenterate ancestral stage. 

(3) The facts which are united together in the Protostoma 
hypothesis suggest that the coelenterate ancestor evolved along lines 
somewhat similar to those of the modern Sea-anemones with their 
elongated slit-like protostoraa dilated at each end and surrounded by 
a concentration of the ectodermal nerve-plexus. 

(4) The facts that the coelome was probably originally segmented 
(as indicated by Amjthioms), that the excretory organs are in the 
form of nephridial tubes, that the vascular system consists funda- 
mentally of longitudinal vessels on opposite sides of the alimentary 
canal connected together by vascular arches, the blood passing 
tailwards in the vessel on the neural side of the alimentary canal — 
suggest that there intervened between the coelenterate phase and the 
vertebrate phase a stage which possessed many features in common 
with those animals which are grouped together to-day in the phylum 
Annelida. We may suppose that this annelid-like creature became 
evolved from an Anemone in which the body had become drawn out, 
as in the genus Herpoliiha or one of the brain corals, and which had 
become actively motile. In the two diverging stems which gave rise 
to Annelids and to Vertebrates respectively we may take it that a 
difference existed in the normal position of the body — the former 
progressing with their neural, the latter with their abneural, surface 
underneath. It is conceivable that this difference may have been 
associated with the difference between a creeping mode of life in 
which the chief sensory impressions were related to the solid sub- 
stratum and a swimming mdde of life in which they rather came 
from above. 
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Addendum to Chapter IX. — More than once in the course of 
this volume reference has been made to the “ Theory of Germinal 
Layers ” or the “ Germ Layer Theory.” This theory, which has 
played a great part in the development of embryological science in 
the past and still dominates to a great extent embryological research, 
had its foundations in observations made by these pioneers of 
embryological science — Wolff, Pander, von Baer and Kemak. 
Wolff (1768) observed that the alimentary canal in the Bird embryo 
is developed out of a thin membrane or leaf (“ Blatt ”) and inferred 
that the other organs go through a similar stage. Pander (1817) 
gave the name “ blastoderm ” to the first membrane-like stage of the 
embryo as a whole, saw how this became differentiated into the three 
layers — outer, middle and inner — and traced out the development 
from^these of the main organ-systems. Von Baer (1828) carried on 
and elaborated Pander s work, recognized that the middle layer was 
double, and that it was secondary to the two primary layers : the 
outer and the inner. He also extended his observations to forms 
other than the Fowl and laid the foundations of Comparative Embry- 
ology. Eemak (1855) finally worked out the germ-layers in teams 
of the Cell-theory, traced the origin of the coelome to a split in the 
middle layer, and worked out more precisely the relations of the 
layers to the definitive organ-systems. 

One of the most important steps in the development of the Germ 
Layer Theory was made by Huxley (1859) who as a result of his 
researches upon the Medusaci recognized the two primary cell-layers 
in these animals (named by Allman ectoderm ” and endoderm ”) 
and suggested the comparison of them with the two primary layers 
of the Vertebrate embryo. 

Embryology, like Morphology in general, first became a real 
living science as a result of Darwin’s demonstration of the fact of 
evolution. In the Origin of Species (1859) the principle of recapitu- 
lation is already admitted. “ Embryology rises greatly in interest, 
when we thus look at the embryo as a picture, more or less obscured, 
of the common parent-form of each great class of animals.” The 
idea was further elaborated by Fritz Muller (1864). 

Xowalevsky (1871, etc.) and other embryologists had demon- 
strated the wide-spread occurrence among the Invertebrates of an 
early stage of development more or less cup-shaped in form and 
consisting only of the two primary cell-layers, and the important 
advance was made synchronously by Lankester and Haeckel of 
perceiving in this two-layered stage a repetition of a common 
ancestral form. 

Lankester (1873) recognized amongst the Metazoa two distinct 
grades of complexity of structure so far as their cell-layers were 
concerned — the diploblastic grade (represented by the Ooelenterate) 
consisting of the two primary layers, and the triploblastic grade with 
an interposed middle layer. Further he recognized that each 
Metazoon — whatever its definitive condition — passes in the course 
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of development through a diploblastic stage which he termed the 
planula. Such a planula stage he regarded as a repetition of a 
common ancestral stage of evolution. 

Haeckel (1872) about the same time as Lankester also developed 
the idea that the diploblastic stage of ontogeny was to be interpreted 
as the repetition of an ancestral form : Haeckel called this ancestral 
form Gastraea, The main difference between Haeckers view and 
Lankester’s was that the former regarded the endoderm as having 
arisen by a process of invagination — as it actually does arise in 
ontogeny in the great majority of cases — while Lankester regarded 
it as having arisen by a process of delamination from the outer 
layer. 

As regards the middle germ-layer ideas remained somewhat vague 
until Agassiz (1864) showed that in the Starfish the mesoderm arose 
ill the form of an outgrowth of the archenteric wall. The same was 
found to be the case in various other Invertebrates, and in 1877 
Kowalevsky showed how in Amphioxus the mesoderm was during an 
early stage in the form of archenteric pockets. In the same year 
Lgyikester developed the generalization that the coelome is to be 
regarded as uniformly enterocoelic in origin and comparable with the 
diverticula of the archenteric lining seen in Coelenterata. 

The separation of such mesodermal cells as are in their early 
stages free and amoeboid under the common name mesenchyme was 
first made by O, and R. Hertwig (1882). 

The later developments of the theory of the mesoderm involved 
in the Protostoma theory have already been alluded to earlier in this 
volume and the same applies to what the author regards as the chief 
qualification of the germ-layer theory indicated by modern work, 
namely that the boundary between two layers where they are con- 
tinued into one another must be regarded not as a sliarply marked 
line but as a more or less broad debatable zone. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE PEACTICAL STUDY OF THE EMBEYOLOGY OF 
THE COMMON FOWL 

For gaining practical experience in the study of* embryology there 
is' no type of material so convenient as that of the early stages in the 
development of the Common Fowl. Freshly laid eggs can be obtained 
practically anywhere and to obtain the various stages of development 
all that is necessary ^ is to keep the eggs at a suitable temperature 
(a\iout 38° C.) either under a sitting hen, or in one of the incubators 
which can be purchased, or even in a simple water-jacketed oven 
such as can be made by any tinsmith. If an incubator be purchased 
it will be provided with a proper heat regulator for use with elec- 
tricity, gas or oil, while with the most primitive water-bath it is 
possible to arrange a lamp so as to give a temperature sufficiently 
constant as to carry the eggs through at least the first few days of 
incubation — the most important period for purposes of study. Bird 
embryos — apart from their use in learning practical embryology — 
provide admirable material for giving practice in the ordinary 
methods of section-cutting which are in such constant use in Zoology, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology. This chapter will then be 
devoted to giving an account of the development of the Fowl with 
directions as to the technique involved in its practical study. 

In the description which follows the developmental phenomena 
will be described in their natural sequence but on account of the 
practical difficulties involved in the extraction and preservation of 
blastoderms of the first day of incubation it will be found best, in 
actual laboratory work, after studying the new-laid egg and its 
envelopes, to proceed to the stage of about 42 hours* incubation and 
gain some practice in the manipulation of it before attempting the 
earlier stages. In the following technical instructions the sequence 
is followed which has been found to be in practice most convenient 
for beginners. 

TECHNICAL DIRECTIONS 2 

I. New-Laid Egg. — Fill a glass vessel about inches in 
diameter and 2 inches in depth with normal salt solution [water 

^ Provided the eggs have been fertilized. 

2 The reader is assumed to have an elementary knowledge of the ordinary methods 
of cutting sections. See, however, the Appendix/ 
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100 C.C., common salt *75 gramme] heated to a temperature of 
about 40” C. Submerge the egg upon its side in the salt solution and 
remove the side of the shell which is uppermost by cutting with a 
pair of strong scissors and then lifting off the isolated piece of shell 
with blunt forceps. Take care to keep the point of the scissors or 
forceps close to the inner surface of the shell so as to avoid risk of 
injury to the true egg or “ yolk.’* 

11. Egg after 42 Hours* Incubation. — Open the egg as 
before. On removing the piece of shell the blastoderm will be 
seen as a circular whitish area on the upper side of the yolk. Excise 
the blastoderm by making a series of rapid cuts with the large scissors 
through the vitelline membrane a short distance external to the 
boundary of the blastoderm. Should the yolk happen to be tilted 
round so that the blastoderm is not uppermost but rather at one side 
make the first cut lelow the blastoderm so that the elasticity of the 
vitelline membrane will tend to pull it upwards when the cut is 
made. Otherwise the blastoderm may be lost by its being pulled 
downwards. 

Having isolated the circle of vitelline membrane, with its ad- 
herent blastoderm, slide it off the yolk by pulling gently on one side 
with the forceps. Eemove the remains of the egg from the dish so 
as to keep the salt solution clean. Take hold of the circle of vitelline 
membrane at one edge with the forceps and wave it backwards and 
forwards beneath the surface of the salt solution. The blastoderm 
will gradually become detached. Should it not do so at once the 
separation should be started by freeing it from the vitelline mem- 
brane with a scalpel at one edge. Notice the difference in appear- 
ance between the vitelline membrane and the blastoderm which has 
been detached from it. If the blastoderm is yellow from adherent 
yolk this should be washed off either by waving the blastoderm 
backwards and forwards in the salt solution or by gently directing 
jets of salt solution on the yolky surface of the submerged blastoderm 
by a wide-mouthed pipette. 

The blastoderm should now be brought near the surface of the 
salt solution and a watch-glass slipped under it by which it may be 
lifted from the larger vessel. The blastoderm is so delicate that it 
must be kept submerged in the fluid : no attempt must be made to 
lift it above the surface by forceps. 

A microscope coverslip slightly larger than the blastoderm should 
now be submerged in the watch-glass and the blastoderm floated 
over it dorsal side above. The dorsal or upper side of the blastoderm 
can easily be identified from the fact that the edges of the blasto- 
derm tend to curl upwards. Having floated the blastoderm over the 
coverslip the latter should be gently raised to the surface of the fluid 
with a pair of large forceps. Take care to keep the coverslip abso- 
lutely horizontal and lift it out of the fluid very carefully so that the 
blastoderm is stranded on its upper surface, the lower surface of the 
blastoderm being in contact with the coverslip. The superfluous salt 
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solution should be drawn away with blotting-paper so as to bring 
the blastoderm into close contact with the glass ; take great care 
that the blotting-paper does not actually touch the blastoderm as in 
that event it will be apt to stick to it. Now take the coverslip 
between the finger and thumb and witli the aid of a pipette place a 
very small drop of corrosive sublimate solution (or other fixing fluid) 
upon the centre of the blastoderm. This will causes the blastoderm 
to adhere to the coverslip. Now inve.rt the coverslip and drop it on 
to the surface of some fixing fluid in a watch-glass. 

The blastoderm is then passed through the various operations of 
staining, didiydrating and clearing, preparatory to mounting whole or 
conversion into a series oi‘ sections as the case may be. The advan- 
tage of having the blastoderm adherent to a coverslip is that it makes 
it easier to handle and above all it keeps it from becoming wrinkled 
or folded. The blastoderm if fixed in corrosive sublimate can usually 
easily be detached Ironi the coverslip at the stage of clearing if it 
has not already become free at some preceding stage. Should it 
adhere obstinately it should b(i placed in acidulated alcohol for an 
ho\ir or more. 

The examination of the blastodcjrm should be carried out as 
follows : 

1. Study the blastoderm and embryo as a whole under a, prefer- 
ably binocular, dissecting microscope while it is submerged in the 
fixing fluid. As the fixing fluid penetrates the embryo the various 
details in its structure come into view. Continue the examination 
of the surface relief in the alcohol which is used for getting rid of the 
excess of the fixing agent. After examining from the dorsal side 
invert the blastoderm and examine from below. 

2. Eepeat the examination of the embryo as a whole as a trans- 
parent oi)ject after staining and clearing. If the individual embryo 
is to be cut into sections a careful drawing should be made at this 
stage, the outline being preferably drawn by means of the camera 
lucida. 

3. Study serial sections cut transversely to the axis of the 
embryonic body. 

[Sagittal and horizontal sections will also be useful for study 
after the transverse ones.] 

III. Early Second-Day Blastoderm. — The same method is 
used as for the 42-hour stage but special care must l)e taken on 
account of the more fragile character of the blastoderm. In all 
probability the blastoderm will remain adherent to the vitelline 
membrane in spite of repeated shaking and the process of detach- 
ment will have to be started by gently easing up the edge of the 
blastoderm on the side next the forceps in which the edge of the 
circle of vitelline membrane is held. 

To get rid of adherent yolk the circle of vitelline membrane 
should be laid on the bottom of the dish of salt solution, blastoderm 
uppermost. A pipette with a wide mouth should be held vertically 
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a few millimetres above the blastoderm and the india-rubber bulb 
squeezed rhythmically so as to wash away the particles of yolk by 
mry gentle currents of salt solution. When the blastoderm is lifted 
out of the solution stranded upon the coverslip it is very apt to 
become folded. When this happens, on account of the fragility of 
the blastoderm, no attempt should be made to stretch it out by the 
use of needles or forceps. The folds should rather be straightened 
out by a current of salt solution allowed to flow out from the orifice 
of a pipette held vertically just over the centre of the blastoderm. 

IV. Early Blastoderms. — Open the egg as before. Let the 
albumen run off until the vitelline membrane over the blastoderm is 
exposed. liaise the egg until the blastoderm touches the surface of 
the salt solution and then bring a wide-mouthed pipette of Flem- 
ming's solution, held vertically, into such a position that its tip just 
touches the film of fluid over the blastoderm. Let the solution flow 
down slowly on to the vitelline membrane covering the blastoderm. 
If there is any albumen overlying the blastoderm this should be 
carefully stripped off as it coagulates. A small piece of black bristle 
should be stuck into the vitelline membrane on each side to m^k 
the line joining the chalazae so as to facilitate the orientation of the 
blastoderm for section-cutting. The fixing fluid should be allowed to 
act for several minutes and then a circle of vitelline membrane 
may be excised with the blastoderm adhering, to it. Float' out the 
circle of vitelline membrane on a coverslip with the blastoderm above 
and submerge in a watch-glass of fixing fluid. If the circle of blasto- 
derm adheres to the coverslip so much the better : it may be separ- 
ated in the clearing agent. 

Instead of a pipette as above indicated being used for the fixing 
fluid a small rim of cardboard, e.g, the rim of a small pill-box lid, may 
be placed on the surface of the yolk, raised up slightly out of the 
salt solution, so as to enclose the blastoderm and then the little tank 
so formed may be filled with Flemming's solution which will gradu- 
ally diffuse downwards. Minchin recommends a triangular instead 
of a circular rim for facilitating subsequent orientation. 

For fine work it is preferable to embed the whole yolk in celloidin 
and then after the celloidin has been hardened to cut out the portion 
in the region of the upper pole for sectioning. This method con- 
sumes however much more time than does the paraffin method. 

V. Third-Day Egg. — A. Open the egg as before. 

B. Study the embryo and blastoderm while still alive and in 
situ. A large outline drawing should be made. The details of the 
body of the embryo will be seen better later but the arrangement of 
the blood-vessels can best be studied now while the circulation is 
still active. As a rule they can be seen distinctly through the 
vitelline membrane but if not the latter should be carefully stripped 
off. A Greenough binocular microscope with its lowest power 
objectives is a useful accessory for examining the blood-vessels. 

C. Excise the embryo with the surrounding portion of blasto- 
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derm, float it on a slide, cover with coverslip supported by wax feet 
at the corners and examine as a transparent object, comparing the 
various features with those shown in Figs. 235 and 236* 

D. Excise a second embryo with its surrounding blastoderm. 
Float it on to a coverslip, embryo above, and submerge it in a watch- 
glass of fixing fluid. Watch it carefully under the lens or preferably 
low-power binocular as the tissues gradually become opaque. The 
amnion will be seen particularly clearly during this process. A 
drawing should be made of the embryo enclosed in its amnion as an 
opaque object. 

E. Carefully strip off the amnion with a pair of needles ^ and 
study the configuration of the head end of the embryo. 

F. Stain and mount the ehibryo. 

G. Prepare series of sections {a) transverse to trunk region, (6) 
horizontal through trunk region and therefore approximately sagittal 
ill the region of the head which is lying over on its left side. 

VI. The Fourth Day. — On placing the egg in the salt solution 
the broad end will tilt up more decidedly than before owing to the 
increase in size of the air space. Care should therefore be taken to 
make the first perforation of the shell close to the broad end so as to 
allow the air to escape. Care must also be taken not to injure the 
vascular area as the whole blastoderm is now much closer to the 
shell tlian it was in earlier stages. As soon as the egg has been 
opened a careful drawing should be made while the embryo is still 
alive and in situ. The main features of the vascular system in par- 
ticular should be carefully worked out at this stage. If the cireula- 
tion becomes sluggish through cooling a little warm salt solution 
should be added but care must be taken not to bring about a great 
and sudden rise of temperature as in this case the greatly accelerated 
heart-beat is apt to cause rupture of a vessel. 

The body of the embryo, allantois, etc., are covered over by the 
thin transparent serous membrane or false amnion as becomes 
apparent if the attempt is made to push a blunt needle down into 
the space round the allantois. This membrane should either be cut 
through with a pair of fine scissors, just outside the boundary of the 
allantois, or carefully stripped off with fine forceps. When this has 
been done it is possible to shift the body of the embryo into such a 
position that it with its blood-vessels can be observed in side view. 
Until this has been done it is impossible to get a proper view of the 
body of a well-developed embryo of this age owing to its dipping 
down out of sight into the yolk-sac. 

The embryo should now be excised by cutting round outside the 
boundary of the vascular area and floated into a watch-glass of clean 
warm salt solution. The embryo may now be studied as a trans- 
parent object on the stage of the dissecting microscope. It is better 

^ Bearing in mind that steel needles must not be allowed to touch corrosive sub- 
limate solutions. Picric acid solutions are convenient fixing agents to use for D 
and E. 
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however in the first attempt to proceed at once to fix the embryo. 
An essential preliminary is to remove the true amnion which closely 
ensheaths the body of the embryo. In doing this it is best to com- 
mence at the region between the heart and the tip of the head where 
a couple of fine needles maybe used to tear the amnion. Its anterior 
portion may then be seized with fine forceps and pulled backwards 
over the embryo’s head. The operation is simplified by carrying it 
out immediately after submerging the embryo in fixing fluid as the 
action of the fluid makes the amnion slightly opaque and therefore 
more easily visible. • If however corrosive sublimate be the fixing 
fluid fine splinters of coverslip should be used for dissecting off 
the amnion unless this is done prior to immersing in the fixing fluid. 
The embryo should again be carefully studied during the process of 
fixation, many details becoming particularly distinct btdbre the 
creature l)eGomes completely opaque. Finally the embryo should be 
studied, preferably with the binocular, as an opaque object, and then 
prepared either for section cutting or for mounting whole. 

Vll. Six Days. — Open freely into the air-space. Carefully tear 
away part of its inner wall so as to expose part of the vascular ai^a, 
great care being taken not to injure the latter. Notice the direction 
in which the vess(ds of the vascular area converge : this will indicate 
the direction in which the embryo is to be found. Work towards 
the embryo, picking off the shell piece by piece, using hlunt 
forceps. Frequently the escape of the air from the air-space allows 
the vascular area to sink down and leave a wide space between 
it and the shell membrane. In other cases howevcT it remains in 
close contact with tln^ shell membrane and in this event the greatest 
care must bo taken not to injure the vascular area as by doing so 
the very fluid yolk is allowed to escape and the salt solution rendered 
so opacjue that observation of the embryo in situ is made almost 
impossible. 

Notice that the allantois has increased much in size, that it has 
become richly vascular and that it is spreading outwards in a mush- 
room-like manner underneath the serous membrane. It has already 
spread so far as to cover the embryo nearly completely. 

It is best now to remove the shell (mtirely and to examine its 
contents as they lie submerged in the warm salt solution (as shown 
in Fig. 242). 

With fine sharp scissors cut through the serous membrane just 
outside the limit of the allantois, commencing on the dorsal side of 
the embryo where the allantois is not yet closely applied to the yolk- 
sac. It is easy to do this owing to the coelomic cavity having spread 
outwards well beyond the limits of the allantois. The allantois being 
now no longer flattened out, by its continuity with the serous mem- 
brane all round, its vesicular character becomes apparent, as well as 
the difference in character of the vascular network on its proximal 
and distal walls. The relations of the vascular allantoic stalk to the 
vascular yolk-stalk should be noted: also the fact that the amnion is 
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now widely separated from the eml)ryonic body by secreted amniotic 
fluid. If the embryo is a well-advanced one towards the end of the 
sixth day the amnion, which is now muscular, may exhibit periods of 
muscular contraction during which the embryo is rocked to and fro 
in the amniotic fluid. These movements must be distinguished from 
the occasional contractions of the muscles of the embryonic body 
which also occur al)ont this tiim^ though they are much less 
conspicuous. 

After a careful study of the living embryo with the allantois and 
yolk-sac hanging fi*om its ventral side it may \h) excised along with 
a circle of vascular area, floati^d into a watch-glass and (ixamined 
alive with a lens or l)inocular, and then treated with fixing fluid such 
as Bouin’s solution. The latter Inings out the surface modelling which 
should be carefully studied espc'cially in tlie region of the gill clefts. 

Dissect off the amnion, add more fixing fluid and after superficial 
fixation renew the Bouin*s solution. It is a good plan to suspend the 
(unbryo by the yolk-sac so that the weiglit of the head causes the 
neck to l)ecome somewhat straiglitened. After the embryo is 
sulficiently fixed the neck may be cut througli and the lower surface 
of the head studi(‘d for the ndations of the olfactory rudiments and 
mouth. 

Sagittal s(;ctions through the head are particularly instructive 
at this stage. 

VIII. Segmentation. — To obtain segmentation stages hens which 
are regular layers should be chosen. In such cases the egg is laid at 
a slightly later time on consecutive days. As a rule (jgg-laying is 
confined to the forenoon and early afternoon and when an egg is due 
after the end of this period it is retained within the oviduct and not 
laid until next day. The retention of an egg in tins way inhibits 
the process of the ovulation so that a new egg is not shed from the 
ovary until the preceding one has been laid. 

History of the E(;g up to the Time of Laying. — The egg 
arises as a single cell of the left ovary ^ which grows to a relatively 
enormous size as yolk is deposited in its cytoplasm. The yolk is of 
a characteristic yellow colour but in particular tracts the disintegra- 
tion of its granules into finer particles gives it a white colour. Of 
this white yolk a mass occupying the centre of the egg is continuous 
through a narrow isthmus with a tract lying immediately beneath 
the germinal disc (“ Nucleus of Pander ’*) and this latter is prolonged 
as a thin superficial layer over the surface of the egg. Between the 
superficial layer and the central mass are a number of thin con- 
centric layers of white yolk. 

^ The right ovary and oviduct whicli are pre.sent in early stages undergo atropliy, 
never becoming functional. This is probably to be regarded as an adaptive arrange- 
ment which has been developed in Vertebrates with large eggs to avoid the dangers 
which would be involved in the synchronous passage of a pair of eggs of great size, 
more especially if contained in a rigid shell, into the narrow terminal portion of the 
passage to the exterior. 
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As the egg increases in size it bulges out beyond the surface of 
the ovary, becoming eventually dependent from the ovary by a thin 
stalk at the end of .which it is enclosed within the distended follicle. 
The wall of this is richly vascular except on the side away 1‘rom the 
stalk where an elongated patch — the stigma ” — marks the position 
in which the follicle-wall will rupture to set the egg free. 

When this process (ovulation) is about to take place the thin 
membranous lips of the oviducal funnel become active, apply them- 
selves to the follicle containing the ripe egg and grip it tightly. The 
follicle then ruptures and the egg is as it were swallowed by the 
oviducal funnel. Within the lunnel fertilization takes place pro- 
vided that spermatozoa are x>resent.^ 

The egg proceeds now to travel slowly down the oviduct, propelled 
onwards by the peristaltic contraction of the oviducal wall, the entire 
passage occupying about 22 
hours. As it does so the 
albumen is deposited on its 
surface by the secretory activity 
of the oviducal epithelium. The 
first to be deposited is rather 
denser than that formed sub- 
sequently. It forms a sheath 
immediately outside the vitel- 
line membrane and extending 
in tapering spindle-like fashion 
for some distance up and down 
the oviducal cavity : the two 
prolongations are tlie chalazae 
(Fig. 223, ch). 

Th(i envelope of dense albu- 
men enclosing the egg is not merely propelled onwards; it also 
undergoes a clockwise rotation about the axis along which it is 
travelling, caused probably by the cilia present on the oviducal 
epithelium.’ Owing to the prolongations of the albumen in front 
and in rear of the egg not undergoing this rotation the chalazae 
become twisted upon themselves in opj)osite directions. 

Layer after layer of albumen (Fig. 223, alh) is deposited round 
the egg and chalazae until the full size is reached The character of 
the secretion then changes and the shell membrane (Fig. 223, s,m) 
is formed. Finally in the dilated hinder part of the oviduct (‘Uiterus*’) 
the secretion is in the form of a thick white fluid which, deposited on 
the surface of the shell membrane, gradually takes the form of the 
hard and rigid shell perpetuating the characteristically “oval” 
form imjnessed upon the egg envelopes during the passage down the 
oviduct. In composition the egg-shell consists of calcium salts 
infiltrating a slight organic basis of keratin-like material. Structur- 

^ The spermatozoa remain alive and active witliin tlie oviduct for a period of about 
three weeks. 


Fk;. ‘223. — Unincubated egg of the Fowl. 

a.Sy air-.spac«? ; alh, albumen ; ch, chalaza ; s.m, 
Bliell membrane. In the centre— at the apical pole— 
is seen tlie germinal disc with tlie white “Nucleus of 
Paii«l<*r ’ showing tlii’ou,i>li it. 
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ally the greater part of its thickness consists of calcareous trabeculae 
forming a line sponge work. The inner surface of the shell is rough, 
projecting into minute conical papillae, while the outer surface is 
covered by a smooth apparently structureless layer perforated by 
numerous line pores. 

Segmentation. — If the egg has been fertilized it proceeds with 
its development as it slowly travels down the oviduct. The process 
of segmentation is accomplished during this period and consequently 
the obtaining segmentation stages involves the sacrifice of the parent 
hens. Owing to the difficulties in the way of obtaining a complete 
series our knowledge remained for long fragmentary but recently (1910) 
a number of stages have been described and figured by Patterson 
which give a fairly complete picture of the process (Fig. 224). From 
these data we may take it that the early phases ol‘ segmentation are 
based on the normal plan where a meridional furrow appears travers- 
ing, or passing close to, the centre of the germinal disc i.e. the apical 
pole of the egg, and is followed by a second meridional furrow 
perpendicular to the first. In the third phase there is occasionally a 
regular set of four vertical furrows but more usually the process now 
becomes irregular (Fig. 224, C). In the next phase also there may 
be a fairly regular development of latitudinal furrows demarcating a 
group of about eight cells round the ai)ical pole but typically there 
is no such regularity. 

The initial furrows, which make their appearance as above indi- 
cated, gradually extend. They eat their way downwards into the 
thickness of the geiTiiinal disc, never however cutting completely 
through it. They also extend outwards towards the edge of 
the disc which however again they never quite reach. The apparent 
segments into which the germinal disc is mapped out by the 
early furrows are thi;re(V)re not really isolated from one another 
— there being still continuity between the segments on the one 
hand peripherally and on the other on the lower side of the disc 
next the yolk. 

Complete blastomcres are first marked off when, about the time 
the latitudinal furrows appear, division planes make their appearance 
parallel to the surface, cutting off the small segments in the centre 
from the underlying deep layer of the germinal disc. 

The later stages of segmentation are quite irregular. Division 
planes make their appearance in all directions by which the germinal 
disc becomes completely divided up into small segments except on 
its lower surface and round its edge where there remains a syncytial 
mass in which the nuclei divide without their division being followed 
by any protoplasmic segmentation. It is to be noted that the process 
of segmentation throughout goes on more actively towards the centre 
of the disc, more slowly towards its margin, so that the blastoderm 
comes to be composed of smaller cells towards the centre and larger 
towards the periphery. 

The result of the segmentation process is that the original 
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germinal disc comes to be represented by a lenticular blastoderm 
lying at the apical pole of the egg and corresponding to the mass of 
micromeres of such a holoblastic egg as that of Lepidosiren. The 
superficial layer of cells become fitted closely together and form a 
definite epithelium — which is destined to become the ectoderm. The 
cells of the lower layers on the other hand are rounded with chinks 
between them representing the segmentation cavity. The lowest of 
all have the appearance of being incompletely cut off from what is 
ordinarily termed the white yolk lying helow them but which is really 
a syncytial layer' full f>f fine granules of yolk and with scattered 
nuclei. 

Apparently a few accessory spenn nuclei are usually present in 
the fertilized eggs and faint traces of abortive segmentation may be 
visible round them (c/. Elasmohranch, Fig. 8, B*, p. 14). 

At the time of laying the blastoderm forms a small whitish disc 
covering the apical pole of thii egg. Sections show it to consist of an 
upper layer of ectoderm and of a lower layer consisting of numerous 
rounded micromeres lying about in the fluid of the segmentation 
cavity. These micromeres become larger towards the lower faci^ of 
the blastoderm and they are more crowded together round the 
periphery. 

Tt must not be supposed that all newly -laid eggs show exactly 
the same degree of development. As a matter of fact great variation 
occurs, one of the chief variable factors probably being the length of 
time occupied in the passage down the oviduct. Where this time is 
longer, as e.g. towards the end of the laying season, the stage of 
development of the egg when laid is more advanced. 

The Fiest Day of Incubation. — After the egg has been laid the 
lowering of the temperature leads to such a slowing of its vital 
processes that development a])pears to come to a standstill. If kept 
at a low temperature it retains its vitality for a considerable period 
but makes no appreciable advance in development. If the tempera- 
ture be rahed by incubation the developmental processes are at once 
accelerated and comparatively rapid changes come a]>out. The 
blastoderm increases in size, its margin spreading outwards, and at the 
same time there comes about a tlislinct difierence in appearance 
between its central and marginal parts — the central portion assuming 
a dark transparent appearance (pellucid area) which contrasts 
strongly with the whiter ** opaque area ” surrounding it. The 
examination of sections at once explains tliis difference in appearance : 
the more opaque appearance peripherally is seen to be due to the 
lower layer cells being there closely crowded together. 

An important change soon comes over the lower layer cells, 
in as much as those next to the yolk, in the region underlying 
the pellucid area, lose their rounded shape, become somewhat 
flattened and adhere together edge to edge to form a continuous 
membrane — the (secondary) endoderin. Tliis appears first beneath 
the posterior poition of the pellucid area; it gradually extends 




Fio. 225. — Illustrating three stages of the blastoderm of the Fowl during the second half 
of the first day of incubation. 

a.o, opaque area ; a.p, pelluciU area ; head process ; mes, boundary of shtjet of mesoderfn ; 
m./, medullary fold ; p.ff, primitive groove ; p.s, primiti>'e streak. 

forwards and outwards, and eventually is continuous all round with 
the thickened marginal part of the blastoderm.^ 

‘ This thicheuing of the posterior edge of the blastoderm presents in sagittal 
section a striking resemblance to a gastrular lip growing back over the yolk and 
Patterson (1907) believes that an actual process of involution — a reminiscence of 
gastrulation by invagination — takes place. It must not be forgotten that any 
explanation of such obscure developmental phenomena in Birds must, to be reliable, 
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A gradual change takes plaet^ in (lie shape of the pellucid area 
which, up till now circular, assumes an oval or pear shape (Fig. 
225, B) — the long axis perpendicular to the long axis of the egg- 
shell, and the narrow end l)eing next the observer when the broad 
end of the egg-shell is to the left. This narrow end may be called 
posterior from its relations to the rudinumt of the embryo which 
appears later. Together with the gradual change in tlie shape of the 
pellucid area there takes place the development of the primitive 
streak. This makes its appearance usually during the first half of 
the first day of incubation, as a linear opacity stretching forwards 
along the long axis of tlie pellucid area in its posterior third. As the 
first day of incubation goes on the primitive streak becomes more 
and more distinct. A longitudinal groove develops along its 
middle — the primitive groove — while on each side of this it forms a 
ridge, the primitive fold. 

If a number of eggs he examined during the first day of incubation 



Fig. 226. — Transverse section through primitive streak of the Fowl. 
ect, ectoderm ; cud, I'udoderm ; mes, mesoderm; ihg, primitive groove. 


it will be seen that the primitive streak, us is commonly the case 
with vestigial organs, shows extreme variability. More especially its 
hinder end is commonly bent to one side or the other, or even 
bifurcates into two branches. At its front end one or both halves of 
the primitive streak swell up into a slight knob while the primitive 
groove becomes somewhat deeper and wider. 

The primitive streak is shown by transverse section to originate 
from a lim‘ar tract of ectoderm along which the cells are undergoing 
rapid proliferation, as is indicated by the relatively numerous mitotic 
nuclei. The cells budded off by the ectoderm are aggregated 
together in a compact mass along the course of the primitive streak 
while on each side they become loosened out and wandir away into 
the space between ectoderm and endoderm to take part in forming 
the sheet of mesoderm. 


rest on a firm basis of knowledge of Reptilian develo]mient. At the piesent time 
however our knowledge of the i xact relationship of these developmental stages of 
Birds to the corresponding stages of Reptiles is not in the present writer’s opinion 
ade(j[uate to form a trustworthy basis for their interpretation. 
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For a short distance in* the region of its front end the mass of 
cells forming the primitive streak is continuous not only with the 
ectoderm hut with the endoderni as well: the ])riiuitive streak of 
this region may be di^fined as a tract along which tliere is cellular 
continuity between the ectoderm and the endoderm. 

During the latter half of the first day what is known as the 
Head process ** makes its a})pearance (Fig. 225, B, h.p)* In a view 
of the whole blastoderm this has the ap])earance of being a somewhat 
less distinct prolongation forwards of the primitive streak — in front 
of the knob which marks its apparent front end. The study of 
transverse sections shows that the so-called lu^ad process is exactly 
similar in structure to tlie primitive streak imnujdiately behind it, 
except that it is se})arated fiom the overlying ectoderm by a distinct 
split and that there are no primitive folds or primitive groove 
over it. On its lower side there is perfect continuity with the 
endoderm as is the case with the anterior part of the obvious 
primitive streak into which it is continued. 

During th(^ same period of incubation theri^ appears the first 
sign of the surface relief of the body of the embryo in the feym 
of what is known as the head fold (Fig. 227, A, li.f). This is 
formed by the blastoderm bulging upwards and forwards, forming a 
projection bounded in front by a steep face crescentic in shape as 
seen from above, the two horns of the crescent directed backwards. 
The projection increases in prominence : its front edge soon comes to 
overhang, the blastoderm becoming tucked underneath it both in front 
and at the sides, the two horns of the crescent which the fold formed 
at its first appearance giadually extending farther and farther back- 
wards. The projection is destined to give rise to the head end of the 
embryo and there are certain important details to be noticed about 
its structure which can be made out best by the study of sagittal 
sections. 

The region of the blastoderm where the head fold develops is 
composed of the two primary layers, ectoderm and endoderm, the 
mesoderm not yet having spread into it. It follows that the head 
rudiment has a double wall, its outer sheath of ectoderm enclos- 
ing an inner wall, quite similar in shape, composed of endoderm. 
It will be understood that this inner wall of endoderm is continued 
at its hind end into the flattened layer of endoderm which lies on the 
surface of the yolk. In other words the endoderm within the head 
rudinient may be described as forming a very short wide tube, blind 
anteriorly but opening behind into the yolk. This endodermal tube 
is the rudiment of the front part of the endodermal lining of the 
alimentary canal of the adult and is termed the foregut. 

Soon after the commencement of tlie formation of the head fold 
the ectoderm of the medullary plate becomes raised up into a longi- 
tudinal ridge (Fig. 227, A, m./) upon each side of the median line. 
Between the two ridges is a groove — the medullary groove: the 
ridges themselves are the medullary folds : the two medullary folds 
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are continuous anteriorly. The two medullary folds gradually extend 
backwards and at the same time they become more prominent and arch 
over towards one another until at about the end of the first day they 
meet. It is to be noticed (Fig.' 227, B) that the first meeting of the 
medullary folds is some little distance back from their anterior 
end, in al)out the position in which the division between mesence- 
phalon and rhombencephalon will develop later. Towards their 
anterior end the folds remain less prominent than they are farther 
back with the result that the meeting of the two folds is here con- 
siderably delayed. 

During these later hours of the first day important advances are 
taking place in the development of the mesoderm. In the first place 
it is to be noted that the anterior limit of this layer is gradually 
extending forwards, encroaching more and more upon the proamnion 
— the part of the blastoderm in front of the head fold which is still 
two layered. In the second place the mesoderm becomes considerably 
thickened and more compact in the region near the median line — 
adjacent to the head process or notochord. This thickened portion of 
the mesoderm becomes divided by transverse splits into a series of 
blocks — the mesoderm segments — lying one behind the other (Fig. 227, 
A and C, m.s). The first pair of splits to make their appearance are 
placed obliquely, sloping outwards and backwards : they mark the 
hind boundary of the first or most anterior segment. A little later 
a pair of similar splits develop a little farther back forming the 
hinder limit of the second segment, and so on, segment after segment 
becoming separated off from the still continuous mesoderm lying 
farther ])ack. 

While this portion of the mesoderm is bi^coming segmented it is 
at the same time becoming sharply marked off by its greater thickness 
from the lateral mesoderm lying farther out from the axis. Towards 
the end of the first day a further important development takes place in 
the mesoderm in as much as isolated splits appear in it parallel to its 
surface and these gradually spread and finally become continuous so 
as to divide tlie mesoderm into the outer somatic layer next the 
ectoderm and the inner splanchnic next the endoderm. The cavity 
which has made its appearance between somatic and splanchnic layers 
of mesoderm -is the coelome. The portion lying within the myotome, 
which soon becomes filled up by immigrant cells derived from its 
wall, is the myocoele (Fig. 228, me). Tlie portion lying farther out, 
in the lateral mesoderm, is the splauchnocoele (splc). The two layers 
lying external to this cavity — the somatic mesoderm and the ectoderm 
— constitute the somatopleure or body- wall : the corresponding layers 
lying internal to the cavity — tlie splanchnic mesoderm and the endo- 
derm — constitute the splanchnopleure or gut-wall. 

While the changes above described have been taking place the 
blastoderm has constantly been increasing in area and by the end of 
the first day it forms a cap covering an extent of about 90"" at the 
upper pole of the egg. In the opaque area — the part of the blasto- 
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derm lying outside tlie boundary of the pellucid area— there are 
present the same layers of cells as in the pellucid area— the ectoderm, 
which extends, farthest peripherally, the endoderm which passes into 
a thick yolk syncytial layer periv)herally (irerminal wallh and the 


n.r 



Fia. 228 . — Transverse section tlirough the bo«ly of a Fowl embryo about tlie end of the 
tiist day of inculcation. 

c. 

ect, ectoderm ; end, endo<lerni ; me, rnyocoele ; m//, myotome (mesoderm segment) ; X, notochord ; 
n.r, neural rudiment ; soni, somatopleure ; spl, sidanchnopleure ; splc, splanchnocoele. 


mesoderm the miter part of which is still impenetrated by the 
coelomic split. The part of the opaque area where mesoderm is 
present assumes a very characteristic mottled appearance (Fig. 227, 
C, a.v) caused by the rudiments of blood-vessels and blood : hence 
the name vascular area which is given to this part of the blasto- 
derm. When the embryo has reached the stage with about seven 

mesoderm segments the secretion 
of fluid (plasma) commences within 
the blood islands. 

The Second Day of Incubation. 
— The general appearance of an egg ' 
opened during the second day of 
incubation is seen in Fig. 229. The 
blastoderm has increased consider- 
ably in size and now covers about 
110". The pellucid area has assumed 
a somewhat fiddle-like shape. 

On examining the excised blasto- 
derm about the commencement of 
this day it is seen that the formation 

a.o, circular opaque area. In the centre i.s rjf fUp hpfif] fnlrl Iigq nrno*rP<a«PfI Pnn 

le dark pellucid area, with the rudiment of 101(1 iias pi ogressecl Con- 

siderably and the head rudiment 
projects more conspicuously above 
the general level oi the blastoderm. Within the head rudiment 
the loregut can be seen and it is noticeable that it stretches 
farther back than does the outer wall of the head rudiment. In 
other words the head fold of the endoderm has spread farther back 



Flo. ‘229. — Egg of the Fowl about the 
midtllc of the second day of incubation. 

a. 
the 

the embryonic body lying along its axis. 
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than that of the ectoderm. This is brought out clearly by a sagittal 
section such as that shown in Eig. 2)30. Such a section also brings 
out the fact that while the greater part of the portion of blastoderm 
tucked in beneath the head of the embryo is two-layered (proamnion), 
there being no mesoderm present, this does not apply to the farthest 
back part of the fold. Here, in the wide space between ectoderm and 
endoderm, mesoderm has penetrated which will give rise to the peri- 
cardiac wall and the heart. The medullary folds have met over a 
considerable extent but still remain separate at their extreme front 
ends as well as over the whole extent which will later form the 
spinal cord. Here they bound a deep neural groove. Towards their 
posterior ends the two medullary folds diverge to pass on either side 
of a lance-shaped area (rhomboidal sinus) which they enclose by 
converging towards one another behind it. Along the centre of the 



witli 1.5 segments. 

a.t\ nidiinenl of amnion ; hr^ brain ; erf, ectoib-ini ; me, eiuiocaidinm ; end, endoderm of yolk-sac; 
f.ij, torf'.iiut ; h.f, luxsterijr limit; of lie.id fobl of oetoderm ; me, myocardium; N, notochord; pa, 
ect odrnu uf jjro.'niinion ; sjilc, splaiu-linocoele. 

door of the rhomboidal sinus the primitive streak is still visible 
separated by a knob-like elevation from the part of the primitive 
streak which lies farther back. 

The mottled appearance characteristic of the vascular area is 
now seen to be continued inwards, though much more faint, across 
the pellucid area to the body of the embryo. 

An embryo with about ten segments is shown in Fig. 281. 
The pellucid area is still somewhat dddle-shaped with the body 
of the embryo lying along its axis. Apart from the increase 
in number of the mesoderm segments the most conspicuous 
advances in development are in the central nervous system. The 
medullary folds have met and fused together to enclose the neural 
tube except towards their hind ends where they still bound the 
riioiulioidal sinus on each side. The forebrain region is greatly dilated, 
its projection on each side being the optic rudiment {o.r). It will 
be noticed that a slight notch in its wall in the mesial plane anteriorly 
indicates that at this point the two neural folds have even yet not 
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completely fused. Posteriorly the neural folds seem to be continuous 
with the lips of the primitive groove. A faint continuation forwards 
of the primitive groove may he seen in the floor of the rhomboidal 
sinus. 



Kl(i. 2;il. — Blastodt.'i’iii witli Fowl with ;il»oiil 10 di 1j iin'sodfM'm st'^nifiits. 

a.v, vascular ar»M : f.;i, fV)re;4nt. : A, licjnl : m.i, iihmImII.mi v I'nlil ; m.s. nicsodenn sc.ii-meiit. ; 

< 1 . 1 , Midiiiictit : /<". proanmiidi. 

Important mesoderm features are to be noticed. The mottled 
appearance of the vascular area produced by the rudiments of blood- 
vessels developing in the splanchnic mesoderm is conspicuous. The 
formerly isolated vascular rudiments (white in the figure) are now 
becoming joined up to form a network and the network can be traced 
— less distinct and on a smaller scale — across the pellucid area. At 
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its anterior and inner corner the netwoi k is continuous with a short 
and wide vessel which slopes obliquely forwards and inwards and 
disappears beneath the hind end of the foregut (shown more clearly 
in Eig. 232, m). This vessel is the rudiment of the vitelline vein, 
which drains the blood from the vascular area towards the heart. 
Another conspicuous vessel rudiment is the terminal sinus — a 
marginal vessel which bounds the vascular area externally. In front 
of the head of the embryo is a somewhat rectangular area of the 
blastoderm distinguished by its being very transparent (Fig. 232, pa). 
This is the proamnion- its transj)arency being due to the fact ftiat 



Kl(J. 232. - - I Ir.'id cl F(Mv1 < <»r .saiiu*. stajcf ;is that slmw ii in Fig. 231, more 

highly lUMgnilitMl ainl sta-ii l)y liiinsinilliMl liglit. 

/.flf, foregut ; //, heart; //./, liindnrliniil of hend fuMotfctodrrni; Inj, infuinlibulum ; me.soderin 
segments; X, notocliord ; o.r, oj)tU; indinHut; /«f, im»amidnn ; patent portion of splanchnocoele 
containing coelomic fluid ; v.v. vitelliin* \ciii. 


the mesoderm has not yet spread into this region of the blastoderm. 
On each side of the head of the embryo the surface of the blastoderm 
bulges upwards into a dome-like swelling (Fig. 232, splc). This is 
due to a precocious splitting of the mesoderm in this region to form a 
large coelomic space. The bulging appearance is produced by the 
coelomic space being tensely filled with Iluid. The raising up of this 
region of somatopleure is preliminary to the formation of the head 
fold of the amnion. 

By turning over the excised blastoderm and examining it from 
below or by staining and then examining it in dorsal view by trans- 
mitted light (Fig. 232) it will be seen that between the two coelomic 
spaces there lies a A-shaped structure. The two diverging limbs of 
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the A posteriorly are the vitelline veins already alluded to (y.v)^ 
while the median portion {H ) — a straight tube passing forwards 
beneath the foregut — is the rudiment of the heart and ventral 
aorta. It will be noticed that the two vitelline veins when traced 
backwards from the heart are seen to fit round the tunnel -like 
opening of the foregut. In the forebrain region is seen the 
downwardly projecting pocket of its floor — the infundibulum (Fig. 
232, inf ) — and extending back from this in the middle line the 
notochord (A). On each side of this posteriorly are seen the meso- 
derm segments (m.s). 

In a slightly more advanced embryo with about iift(.*en mesoderm 
segments the tueking in of the blastoderm under the head has 
proceeded considerably further. The neural tube has become closed 
in entirely except for the slit-like remnant of the rhomboidal sinus 
posteriorly. The optic rudiments projecting prominently from the 
forebrain on each side and beginning to be narrowed slightly at 
their base give the brain a conspicuous T-sliape. The wall of the 
brain in its posterior region shows a series of puckerings one behind 
th€ other marking it off into a series of what used to )>e called brain 
** vesicles.” Of these the anterior one, the largest and most distinct, 
is destined to become the mesencephalon while those behind it enter 
into the formation of the rhombencephalon. The latter are olten 
interpreted as vestiges of a once present segmentation of the brain, 
but are regarded by the author of this volume as being adequately 
accounted for by the active growth of the t rain witliin its confined 
space, aided possibly by the varying consistency of the mesenchyme 
outside it (see p. 101). 

On each side of the head region posteriorly, just in front of the 
first -obvious mesoderm segment, the rudiment of the otocyst has 
made its appearance as a cup-like depression of the ectoderm. 

The heart, growing in length more rapidly than the neighbouring 
parts of the body, has been forced into its characteristic bulging 
outward on the right side. The first traces of hiemoglobin are 
making their appearance in the posterior portion of the vitelline 
network. 

An important new feature becomes visible about this stage in 
the form of a whitish line on the bulging roof of the splanchnocoele 
on each side. The lines in front curve in towards one another, 
meeting in front of the proamnion and sweeping back in a wide 
curve on each side. This line is the first rudiment of the amnio tic 
fold. As the fold becomes more and more prominent it bends 
backwards and inwards, arching over the head region, and towards 
the end of the second day (Fig. 233) forming the amniotic hood 
which ensheaths the head portion of the embryo. 

Many of the important details in the structure of the second 
day blastoderm can only be made out by the study of series of 
transverse sections. In studying the stage now under consideration 
it is advisable to begin with a section taken from about the middle of 
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the total length of the embryo such as that represented in Fig. 234a. 
The blastoderm some little distance away from the median line of the 
embryo is seen to consist of the usual two double layers — the somato- 
pleure (som) composed of ectoderm and somatic mesoderm and the 
splanchnopleiire {spl) composed of splanchnic mesoderm and endo- 



Fio. 233. — Blastoderm and embryo Fowl with 18 mesoderm segments. 

a.e, hackgroAvinj,; ^^dge of amniotic lioo<l ; a.p, pellucid urea ; a.r, vascular area ; //, hrart ; 
otocyst ; m, sero-amniotic connexion. 

derm. In immediate contact with the lower surface of the endoderm 
in the complete egg there would be the yolk. Im the splanchnic 
mesoderm overlying the endoderm are seen the blood-vessels of the 
vascular area. When traced inwards towards the mesial plane the two 
layers of mesoderm are seen to come together to form the narrow proto- 
vertebral stalk or nephrotome which joins up the lateral mesoderm to 
VOL. II 2 M 
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the mesoderm segment. Immediately above the nephrotome, between 
it and the ectoderm, is seen the rudiment of the archinephric duct — 
a rod of cells which is gradually extending tailwards. 

In the centre of the section is the neural tube (s.c) with its thick 
walls and the solid notochordal rudiment (N) lying immediately 



Fig. 234a. — T ransverse section through the inicUllt‘ of a second -day Fowl embryo 
(15 segments). 

iKiirod tlorsal aorta; a.n.d, aroliin<'])hHc duct; ftcf, ectoderm ; e>ui, t iidodorin ; my, myotome; 

N, notochord; vV.c, spinal cord ; xom, soniatojdenre ; syl, splaiiclinojdeure ; spir, splanchnocoele. 

below it. The blood-vessel (A) on each side between nephrotome 
and endoderm is the dorsal aorta which is at this stage double. 

Working back towards the tail end of the embryo it is seen that 
subsequent sections show less and less advanced stages of development 



Fig. 234b. —T ransverse section through a .second-d;iv Fowl embryo just bcliiml the hinder 
limit of the foregiit. 

A, dorsal aorta ; end, endoderm; mt/, myotome; N, notoclionl ; ■■'•.r, spinal cord ; som, somatopleure ; 
sjiJ, splanchnopleure ; sjdc, spljinchiKwocle ; ves.s(ds of vascnl.ir area. 


in concordance with the fact that development proceeds from the 
head end tailwards. Thus the neural tube opens out by the slit-like 
rhomboidal sinus*; the archinephric duct disappears ; the notochord 
passes back into the undilferentiatod tissue of the primitive streak. 

On the other hand the examination of sections farther forward 
towards the head region brings into view various important further 
developments. Such a section as that shown in Fig. 234b illustrates 
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clearly an early stage in the folding olf of the foregut from the 
cavity of the yolk-sac — a fold of splanchnopleure growing inwards on 
each side below what will become the 1‘oregut. The large vessels 
seen in the splanchnopleure external to the fold just mentioned are 
tributaries of the vitelline veins, and a few sections farther forwards 
they would be found to be united together to form the main vitelline 
vein on each side. 

As the series of sections is traced forwards the two folds 
of the splanchnopleure arc seen to approach one another and 
finally to meet and undergo fusion, so that there now exists a 
foregut cavity shut off (as seen in transverse . section) from the 
yolk-sac, the walls of the two structures being still connected by a 
median vertical partition formed by the fusion of the endoderm from 



Fio. 234c. — Transverse sci^tiou of a srcoml-day Fowl oinhryo passing through 
the rudinieiit of the heart. 

Af dorsal aoi-tu ; (Lmc, dorsal incsocardiMin ; < ,i(\ ojidoiardinin ; tnid, ninloihTin ; foregut; wc, 
myocardium; s.c, !s]iiTiul cord; ao.in, stiinaiic mcso«l*Tni ; sp.m, splancliiiic mcsodcnii ; sph, splanch- 
nocoele; r.mc, vcntial rnesocardium. 


the two sides. A little farther forward this partition disappears 
from the section and the foregut as seen in section (Fig. 234c) is 
quite isolated from the endoderm of the yolk-sac wall. The vitelline 
veins have also fused to Ibrm the tubular heart. It is seen that the 
splanchnic mesoderm ensheaths the endothelial wall of the heart 
(enc) on each side and that where it -does so it is somewhat thickened 
(me) as compared with the same layer in the region overlying the 
yolk-sac. This localized thickening of the splanchnic mesoderm is 
destined to give rise to the entire thickness of the heart wall except 
the lining endothelium. It is seen to be continuous with the extra- 
cardiac portions of the splanchnic mesoderm by the dorsal (d.mc) 
and ventral rnesocardium (v.mc). 

Traced forwards through the series of sections the heart is seen 
to narrow in calibre as-it tapers off into the ventral aorta. Towards 
its front end the latter gives off a large branch on each side which 
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})assos outwards and upwards round the foregut to become continuous 
witli tlie dorsal aorta. These two hoop-like vessels which connect up 
venti al and dorsal aortae the first pair of aortic arches. 

Still further forward the region of the forebrain and optic 
rudiments is reached (Eig. 234i)). 

Owing to the folding oft' of the head rudiment the section of the 
head itself appears completely detached from the blastoderm and the 
latter is beginning to form a depression which will later become 
more marked and in wliich the head will lie. In the blastoderm it 
will be noticed how away on each side it shows the normal four layers 
of cells — ectoderm, somatic mesoderm, splanchnic mesoderm, endo- 
derm — while on the other hand in the region underlying the liead of 
the embryo it is only two layered the mesoderm being here absent. 



KlO. 234l).- sectioti of a secon(l-»lny Fowl enihryo passing through 

Mu* optic riKliiiients. 

cct, eotodcirn ; fml, fMnlndfnn ; mis, nu'seiu'hyine ; o.r, 0|>ti<’. ludiintMit ; |*roaiiinioii ; 
sjilf, .s|daju liiioco«--li- ; roof of tlialarntjucophalon. 

This two -layered region of blastoderm is the proamnion before 
alluded to. 

The head itself is occupied almost entirely by the ])rain rudiment 
— the thalaiiiencephalon in the centre (thal) continued outwards on 
each side as tlie optic rudiment (o,r). For tlie most part the external 
ectoderm is closely apposed to the surface of the brain but dorsally 
the former is commencing to recede from the latter, the space 
between the two being occupied by mesemdiyme (mes). 

The Third Day of Incubation. — During the later hours of the 
second and earlier hours of the third day of iuculiation there take 
place a number of important changes which rtmder this period 
perhaps the most interesting of all to the morphologist. For the 
student who is training liini.se) f ) nactically in the technique of 
embryological observation tlier<; is no finer material than that 
afforded by Ibrd embryos of about this ag(i foi' learning one of th(» 
most important parts of that technique namely the interpretation 
of serial sections. 
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It is advisablo to make a caretul study of the anatomy of an 
embryo of about stage shown in Fig. 235 or 23()d 



KUi. Thirtl-Uay Fowl iMiibrvi* with tlu* vasi tilar area. 

(i.r, III aiiminii ; K, cyi' ; 11, lic.u t ; "f. diiioyst ; sjt, si-rn iimiiiotii- foninwidii ; n./, sinus 

termiualis ; /./, tail-folil ; r.n. N ilt'lliiu' arttMy; . |iurlioii ul splam’liuoiileurc involnteil to lurm a 
rcn'ss 1 mini I tin' Iwail of tlie (‘nilu yn. 


^ It is custoiu.u T 1 o iiKiiiiit traiisvi'i'.sc sections with the posterior or tailward surface 
of the section next tin* slide : eonsmjuoutly the figures repre.sent the sections as seen 
from in front and tlie side of cacli ligure towanls Die lighidiand side of Die jiage 
corresponds t<» th<* h ft liaiid side (d the cinlu'Vo. 
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On opening the egg it is at once seen that the blastoderm has 
increased considerably in size, the outer limit of the opaque area 
having spread downwards as far as about the equator of the egg. 
The vascular area has also increased considerably and is still 
bounded by the conspicuous terminal sinus which anteriorly turns 
inwards and passes back parallel to the corresponding part of the 
sinus of the other side to open into the vitelline vein close to its 
inner end. Of these two veins which run parallel to the long 
axis of the embryo the right is reduced in size and eventually 
disappears. 

The yolk has assumed a more fluid consistency ; the proportion 
of white yolk has increased ; the albumen has shrunk considerably 
in volume, and the air space has increased correspondingly. 

The free edge of the amniotic hood (Fig. 235, a.e) has grown 
))ack so as to ensheath all the head and anterior trunk region of the 
embryo. It follows that when examined in silv> the front part ol‘ 
the body is seen through two layers of somatopleure. Of these the 
outer — the serous membrane — forms a kind of roof which passes 
outwards all round into the general blastoderm. The inner — the 
true amnion — closely invests the head end of the embryo and is 
visible in profile as a sharp line immediately outside the outline of 
the liead itself. Anteriorly the amnion very often seems to be 
prolonged into a sharp peak (Fig. 235, s.a ) : this is the sero-amniotic 
connexion. 

The free edge of the amniotic fold, somewhat arch-like in outline, 
may die away posteriorly (Fig. 235) or it may be already continued 
into the lateral and caudal parts of the fold (Fig. 236) — ^Ijut even if 
present these are still low and inconspicuous as compared with the 
headward part of the fold. 

As regards the body of the embryo it is seen that the folding ofl* 
of this from the yolk is proceeding rapidly. The head and anterior 
part of the trunk project freely and, correlated with this and with 
the ventral flexure of the head region, the latter has come to lie 
over on one side, usually the left, so that it is seen in profile when 
the blastoderm is looked down upon from above. At the extreme 
hind end the tail region is also seen to be in process of becoming 
marked off from the blastoderm by a tail fold (Fig. 235, tf) of the 
same nature as the head fold. Similarly the trunk region between 
the regions of head and tail fold is becoming demarcated frbm the 
blastoderm outside it by a lateral fold (Fig. 236). 

The body of the embryo has increased considerably in length and 
this growth in length is particularly active towards the dorsal, side 
of the embryo where there is greater freedom from the clogging 
effect of the yolk. The result of this difference in rate of growth 
between dorsal and ventral sides is that those parts of the embryo 
which are detached from the general blastoderm assume a strong 
flexure towards the ventral side. This is particularly pronounced in 
the head region, the head being completely bent upon itself so that 
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the front eud of the brain is reversed in position, what was its 
ventral side having come to be dorsal. 

The mesoderm segments liave incrcaj^nl in number there being 


Fig. 236. — Third-day Fowl embryo (No. 47) viewed as a transparent object, 

a,e, edge of amnion ; am, amnion ; E, eye ; H, lieart ; m.s, mearxlerm segments ; of, otocyst ; 
s, indications of preotic mesoderm segments (?) ; n.a, vitelline artery ; v.c, visceral cleft H ; portion 
of splanchnopleure bulging downwards into the yolk, forming a recess in which lies the head of the 
embryo. 


now about 25-30 metotic segments and those towards the anterior 
end are showing a considerable amount of dorsiventral growth. 
In some embryos (Fig. 236) the 'series of definitive mesoderm seg- 
ments is continued far into the head region by what appear to 
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be the ghostly vestiges of formerly existing segments (see pp. 

210 , 211 ). 

The central nervous system has made important advances in 
development. The brain shows a relatively large increase in size 
as compared with the spinal cord : thalamencephaloii, mesencephalon 
and rhombencephalon are marked off ])y definite constrictions— the 
mesencephalon being particularly prominent at the bend of the head. 
The greater part of the roof of the rhombencephalon is assuming its 
definitive thin membranous character. The three great organs of 
special sense have made their aj^pearance. The eye (£) forms a 
large conspicuous cup-like structure lying at the side of the fore- 
brain. Its rim is cleft ventrally ])y the choroid fissure (Fig. 236). 
Its mouth is partially blocked by tlie round lens rudiment. The 
otocyst (ot) is also conspicuous— a pear-shaped sac, its narrow end 
dorsal, lying at the side of the hind brain. The olfactory organ is 
represented by a slight dimple of thickened ectoderm near the tip of 
the head. 

The side walls of the foregut are pertbrated by visceral clefts. 
Th^ series of these develop from before ])ackward8 and by this stage 
three have commonly appeared — clefts I, II, and III of the series. 

It is perhaps the vascular system which shows the most interest- 
ing features during the third day. The heart is still in the form of 
a simple tube, but its active growth in length has caused a great 
increase in the curvature which was already pronounced about the 
middle of the second day. Its y-like curvature is shown in Fig. 
236. At its morphologically front end tlie heart is continued into 
the ventral aorta and this at its end gives off a series of vessels, the 
aortic arches, whicli pass up round the sides of the foregut between 
adjacent gill-clefts and open dorsally into the aortic root which lies 
just dorsal to the clefts. Like the clefts themselves the aortic 
arches develop in sequence from before backwards a-nd by this stage 
arches I, II, and III have made their appearance (Fig. 241, A). 

At its front end the aortic root can be traced for some distance 
into the head as the dorsal carotid artery (Fig. 241, A, d.c). 
Posteriorly the two aortic roots become hidden from view l)y the 
myotomes but the study of sections shows that they have here united 
to form the unpaired dorsal aorta. Still farther back this vessel 
again becomes paired and a little behind the point of bifurcation 
each of the l)ranclie8 gives off a large vitelline artery (v.a) which 
passes outwards at right angles to the axis of the body to supply 
the vascular area. 

Of the veuous system the most conspicuous components are the 
great vitelline veins (Fig. 241, A, v.v) which, receiving numerous 
branches from the vascular area, pass forwards converging towards 
one another to form by their fusion the hind end of the heart. 
Examination of the vascular area shows that the branches of the 
vitelline arteries and of the veins accompany one another in their 
ramifications. In the living condition, in which all these arrangements 
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of the vascular system should be studied, the arteries are seen to be 
more deeply coloured and more conspicuous than the veins. The 
two vitelline veins by their fusion form the hind end of the tubular 
heart and on tracing this forwards a somewhat Y-shaped vessel is 
seen opening into it laterally. The stalk of the Y wliich is very 
short, though showing considerable variability within its limits, is 
the right duct of Cuvier (Fig. 241, A, <i.C). The branches of the Y 
are the cardinal veins. Of these the posterior (p.c.v), coming from 
the region of the kidneys, is only visible for a short distance, being 
soon hidden as it is traced backwards beneath the myotomes. Tlie 
anterior cardinal vein (a.c.v) on the other hand can be traced 
forwards for a long distance into the head from which it drains the 
blood back towards the heart. It will be noted that here in the 
embryonic Bird wc find exactly the same arrangement of main 
veins — duct of Cuvier, anterior cardinal and posterior cardinal — as 



FKi. 237a. — T ransverse sections througli thinl-Uuy Fowl eniln yo. (Fartly l)u.seil on ligures 
by Duvjil.) A, 'riirongli tlie hiinler jMu-t of tlie trunk region. 

A, dorsal aortae ; (tm, anmiotur lulds ; i mi, mduderm ; mi/, myotome ; s.r, .si)iiial cord ; 
siiio, .somatoi)lenre ; s/tl, s]>);uicliiio])leiirH ; S2>lc, splanchnocoele. 


is characteristic of the adult condition of lowly organized fish-like 
Vertebrates. 

For the study of such details of structure as cannot be made out 
in the wliole embryo the most useful sections are series cut trans- 
versely to the long axis of the trunk region. These should be 
supplemented by series parallel to the sagittal plane in the head 
region. 

It is well to commence the study of the transverse sections 
with one through the hinder trunk region, about the level of the 
vitelline arteries. Such a section is depicted in Fig. 237 a. 

In comparing this section with a corresponding section through 
the second-day chick (Fig. 234a) the same general fcaturiis will be 
recognized — the differences being mainly differences in detail. The 
most conspicuous of these is caused by the development of the 
amniotic fold of the soinatopleure which rises up on each side, 
arching towards the median plane over the dorsal side of the embryo 
(/im). Traced forwards through the series the amniotic folds of the 
two sides are seen to meet and undergo fusion so as to give rise 
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tp^the inner true aranion and the outer false airiiiion or serous 
Ineinbrane: the "Iofmer''^ontinuous at its inner edge'" with the 
somatopleure of the embryo’s body, the latter at its outer edge 
with that of the blastoderm. It will be readily seen that the space 
between triK? and false amnion is morphologically part of the 
splanchnocoeie. It will also be realized that l)oth true and false 
amnion being somatopleural in nature are composed of ectoderm 
and somatic mesoderm but that the relative position of these two 
layers is reversed in the amnion as compared with the false amnion. 

Important changes havi* taken place in the mesoderm. The 
mesoderm segment is no lunger connected with the lateral mesoderm 
the nephrotome having become converted into renal structures — the 
archinephric duct and mesonephric tubules. The relations of these 
will be understood by referring back to the general description of renal 



Fig. — Trjinsversi* section just the point of union of tho two vitelline veins. 

A, dorsal aorl.u ; /n/i, .‘ifiinioji ; e, eonus art<!riosus ; «/•/, eet«»derin ; e}if, enU'vou ; Jj>^ false amnion or 
serous membrane; mif, myutome ; N, nolochonl ; a.c, spina! cord: se, .seio-aniiiiolic istliimis; sum, 
somatopleure; ey//, splanchnopliMire ; sfifc, sjilanehnocoeh* ; T, veiili ielc ; /?./•, vitelline veins; y, yolk. 

organs in Chapter IV. (p. 254). The inner wall of the segment has 
lost its epithelial character and broken up into a mass of actively 
proliferating mesenchyme cells. Many of these cells will wander 
away in amoeboid fashion and settle down round notochord and 
spinal cord to form the protective sheath in which eventually 
develops the vertebral column. Collectively these amoeboid cells 
constitute the sclerotome which is therefore much more diffuse in 
its origin than iu the lower vertebrates illustrated on p. 285. 

Certain blood-vessels are visible in the section. In the splanchnic 
mesoderm of the yolk-sac numerous vessels of the vitelline network 
are visible : over the mesonephros may usually be seen the posterior 
cardinal vein, while on each side of the mesial plane ventral to the 
notochord are the two dorsal aortae. 

As the series of sections is traced towards the head the most con- 
spicuous change is the increasing asymmetry due to the body of the 
embryo coming to lie over more, and more upon its left side. Fig. 237® 
represents a section just behind the posterior limit of the foregut. 
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The body ot‘ the eniVnyo lying over on its left side is closely in- 
vested by the anniiori {(ini) while over this lies the thin roof (/.am) 
constituting the stnous membrane. At sa the two membranes 
are united by the sero-arnniotic connexion. In the mesoderm of the 
two folds of splanchnopleure which are approacliing one another to 
floor in the alimentary canal (ent) art* sim-u the two large vitelline 
veins (v.v). The ventricle and the con us are seen cut longitudinally 
in the wide coelomic space lying to the right of the body of the 
embryo. 

A section a little farther forward in the series has the appear- 
ance shown in Fig. 237c. The definitive gut {ent) is completely 
separated at this levid from the yolk-sac, and corresponding with this 
the two vitelline veins, which in sections farther back lay one on each 



Fkj. 2ji7c'. — Traiisveisr in rnnil of tin* hind end of tlie Itoart. 

ant, .‘niinion ; .l,dois;d a(»rt;i ; d.r^ dnclu.s v«miosu.s ; tut, ulinimtai }' (■.iiiid ; f.nii), lidst* iiinjiion ; /i. I, 
anterior livrr rinlinn'iit ; /d-, ]tosterior ditto ; V, notorliord ; jtostrrior r:irdiiijil \«‘in ; n"///, soinsi- 

t<;j)Ii'Mi<* ; •///, ,s|)lanclinoplrnn: ; .s|iljtncliijO(rocl<* ; vmt i i< !*‘. 

side of the yolk-stalk, are now completely fused into a large median 
vessel, the ductus venosus {d.v), which is simply the backward 
prolongation of the heart. The posterior liver rudiment, a bliiidly 
ending pocket of the gut-wall projecting forwtirds ventral to the 
ductus venosus, is seen in the section figured (K.2), allhougli its com- 
munication with the gut-wall is no longer visible, lying as it does 
several sections farther back. At this level however a second pocket- 
like outgrowth of the gut-wall has made its appearance {li.l). This is 
the anterior liver rudiment. It will be noticed that it lies dorsal to 
the ductus venosus. In the coelomic space ventral to the ductus 
venosus and liver rudiments, and quite isolated, is the rounded section 
through the ventricular region o(“ the heart (F). 

In the sections studied so far the body-wall of the embryo is 
widely open on its ventral side — the o})oning l)eing l>ounded by the 
recurved edge along which the somatopleure ol* the body is continuous 
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with the non -embryonic region of the somatopleure forming the 
amnion. As however the folding olf of tlu* embryo progresses the 
edge alluded to grows inwards and the opening bounded by it becomes 
reduced in size. It will be gathered readily from Fig. 237 d that 
through the opening in question the splanchnoeoele, included within 
the definitive body of the embryo, is continuous with that part of the 
coelome which lies outside (extra-embryonic coelome). In the section 
figured the heart is seen to be cut through in two places. Reference 
to the figure of the wliole embryo (p. 535) will show that the piece of 
heart which lies towards the lelt side of the embryo {at) is the 
atrium, while that on the embryo’s right {G) is the ventricle or 
conus. In the section (iguriMl a large blood-vessel {d.G) is seen cut 



Fiii. — Tr;uisvi*i st* stH;tiou ii sliort tlistance belaud the front end of the heart. 

^1, dorsal aorta ; aw/, aninujii ; at, atriimi ; C, eomis ; dJ', diict ol thivier ; ./'.(O//, raise amnion ; 
N, iiotoehord ; i>h, pharynx; som, souiatoplenre ; x/*/, splsmchiiopleun* ; .s/'/c, splanchnoeoele. 


longitudinally in the somatopleure. By tracing this vessel through 
neighbouring sections it will he found to open at its ventral end into 
the atrial part of the heart while dorsally it splits into the two cardinal 
veins— anterior and posterior. These relations show the vessel in 
question to be the duct of Cuvier. The only other point calling for 
special mention in the section figured is that the ventral part of the 
pharyngeal cavity projects outwards upon either side : this dilated 
ventral part of the pharynx forms the rudiment of the lung. 

In the region in front of the heart the dorsivtmtral deptli of 
the body of embryo becomes comparatively suddenly reduced 
and in the vacant space within the amnion so provided there 
appears a new structure quite detached from the rest of the 
section. The structure in question is a section through the re- 
curved tip of the head (see figure of whole embryo). In Fig. 237e 
this shows the thick-walled forcbraiii (/.6) with its wide ventri- 
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cular cavity while upon each side and ventrally^ there is seen a 
localized thickening {plf) of the ectoderm: this is the dimple-like 
r udiment of the olfactory organ. To return to the main part 
of the section — there is seen in its centre the wide pharyngeal 
space and on the embryo’s left side the pharyngeal wall pro- 
jects out to the ectoderm as an endodermal pocket — the rudiment 
of the second visceral cleft {d.c.II). Immediately ventral to the 
pharynx is the ventral aorta {v.A), On the left aide of the embryo 
the aortic root (a.r) is seen immediately dorsal to the pharynx, 
while on the right side — the section not being accurately transverse — 
a hoop-like aortic arch (a.a.IIl) is seen passing dorsalwards round 
the side of the pharynx from ventral aorta to aortic root. The large 



Fig. 237e. — Transverse section pa8sing through the second visceral deft and the 
olfactory rudiment. 

a.a.lIJ, third aortic arch ; a.c.v, anterior cardinal vein ; am, urnnion; a.r, aortic root; f.am, false 
amnion ;/. 6, forebrain ; /j. 6, hind brain; o//, olfactory rndinienfc ; /)//, pharynx ; i\A, ventral aorta; 
r.p.ll, second visceral cleft. 


vessel lying dorsal and slightly external to the aortic root (a.c.v) is the 
anterior cardinal vein. Traced tailwards it is found, to open into the 
dorsal end of the duct of Cuvier. The neural tube (h.h) is seen to 
have a thin roof and widely expanded lumen indicating that it is 
now passing into the region of the hind brain. 

In tracing the series of sections further forwards it will be 
realized that the front part of the head region is, owing to its 
reflexed position, actually being traced in a morphologically tailward 
direction. In the section figured (Fig. 237 f) the reflexed portion of 
the head is cut at the level of the eye rudiments (opt) which are 
seen to be in the optic cup stage with the inner or retinal layer 

^ It will be realized from an inspection of tlie figure of the entire embryo that the 
recurved part of the Jiead is reversed in position. Its ventral side lies therefore in the 
figure towards the right. 
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distinctly thickened as compared with the outer or pigment layer, 
and with a narrow optic stalk passing to the thalamencephalon near 

its floor. In the mouih 
of the optic cup is the lens 
but this is seen better a 
f(^w sections farther on in 
the series. 

Turning to the other 
lialf of the section it is 
seen that it is no longer 
connected with the extra- 
embryonic soinatopleure : 
in other words the series 
of sections has now passed 
the hinder limit of the 
headfold of the somato- 
pleure. The pharynx 
passes out as a pocket 
on each side towards the 
ectoderm— the rudiments of the first pair of visceral clefts (v.c.l). 
The neural tul)e has become greatly increased in size forming the 
hind brain with its widely expanded cavity — the fourth ventricle. 
On each side is a large thick-walled sac — the otocyst. Examination of 


Fig. 237f. — T ransverse section pas.sing through tlic 
nidiinents of tlie eye and otocyst. 

a.c.r, jiiiterinr cai'iliiial vfiti ; A.?/, hitnl luain ; ..V, iiolochoiil ; 
oiitic ciiji ; -i/, <i((jc.\ si ; jilt, iiliarytix; r.c.I, lir.st viscei.-d 
filcft; v.ca, ventral Cell olid. 



Fig. •237g. -'rransvcTse section })assing tlirongli tin* eye and Just in front of the otocyst. 

(f.r.r, anteiior ('.'irdiiial \ ; fi.r, aortic roof ; r/.ro, flors.-il jutcry ; ,c;in: 2 :lion of 

('tanial in'cve; A. A, hind Inaiii ; A//. |;itni1.ar\' Ixifly ; .V, iiotoclioni ; y/A, pliaryiix ; /liit, |tiiie;(l or.^cJtn ; 
thill, tlialanienci'plialoii ; rn>.l \iM i-ial cli-ft. 

neighbouring sections shows that it is still connected with the 
outer skill by a narrow neck. .In the spongy connective tissue 
which forms packing between the various organs are seen a 
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number of blood-vessels such as ventral and dorsal carotids and 
anterior cardinal veins. 

As will be gathered by sliding a straight-edge forward over the 
figure of the whole embryo, its edge parallel to the plane of the 
sections, there comes a point in the series where the sections through 
the refiexed part of the head and the rest become continuous. This 
happens as soon as the deep niche in the bend of the head is passed. 
Such a section is represented in Fig. 237g. Comparison of this 
figure with the preceding one will make clear the fact tliat the 
extreme ends of the section are both of them morphologically dorsal. 
The brain is cut through twice — on the right of the figure is the hind 
brain while on the left is the thalamencephalon distinguished by 


Fig. 238. — Diagrammatic sagittal section through third-day Fowl embryo. The notochord 
and dorsal aorta are omitted Ectoderm and eiidoderm are indicateil by continuous 
lines, mesoderm (except endocardium) l)y dots. 

a, position of anus, not yet perforate ; nil, allantois; am, amnion ; at, atrium; a.e, amniotic edge ; 
f.a, serous membrane ; f.g, foregut; I, lung rudiment; mes, mesencephalon ; pa.g, postanal gut; pt, 
pituitary involution ; rh, rhombencephalon ; }>pl, splanchnopleure of yolk-sac ; t, thalamencephalon ; 
t/i., thyroid ; F, ventricle; v.A, ventral aorta; v.vi, remains of velar membrane; i/.s, cavity of yolk- 
sac ; y.st, cavity of yolk-stalk. 

the pocket-like rudiment of the pineal organ (pin). The thin optic 
stalk lies outside the section, but the structure of the optic cup 
otherwise is well seen. The lens is in the form of a closed vesicle 
which has by this stage become completely nipped off from the 
external ectoderm. Immediately ventral to the thalamencephalon is 
the pituitary involution cut transversely- The section passes through 
the ganglia of the auditory nerve (gmg) and on the embryo's right 
through the nerve root connecting the ganglion with the medulla 
oblongata. Various blood-vessels are cut through : their names and 
relations with one another are most easily determined by sliding a 
straight-edge along the drawing of the embryo as a whole. 

The study of this stage should be completed by examining series 
of sections parallel to the sagittal plane in the head region and 
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interpreting them by what has been made out from the whole 
embryo and the series of transverse sections. The most instructive 
sections are those in or close to the sagittal plane. Fig. 258 shows 
diagrammatically a sagittal section through the whole length of the 
embryo, but it will of course be understood that, owing to the head 
of the embryo having come to lie over on its left side while the 
trunk region retains its original position, a section which is sagittal 
in the head region will, in actual fact, be practically horizontal in 
the trunk. 

The feature that dominates the section is the cerebral flexure — 
the strongly marked curvature of the head region towards the 
ventral side. The brain is of relatively enormous size : a distinct 
dip in its roof marks the boundary between the thin-roofed rhomb- 
encephalon which lies behind it and the region in front of it — the 
cerebrum — which will give rise to mesencephalon, thalamencephalon 
and hemispheres. 

The next instructive feature brought out by such a section is the 
general relation of gut to yolk-sac. The rounded head-fold of the 
spjanchnopleure has extended far back so as to floor in the foregut 
{f,g). The velar membrane (um) has just ruptured so that the fore- 
gut communicates in front with what will become the stomodaeum 
into which also opens the pituitary involution of the ectoderm (jft). 
The floor of the foregut dips downwards to form the rudiments of 
the thyroid {th) and lung (/). In a slightly more advanced embryo 
the two liver rudiments would be seen also as pocket-like outgrowths 
of the enteric floor in the neighbourhood of the atrial end of the 
cardiac tube. 

The posterior end of the definitive alimentary canal is also 
becoming folded off from the yolk-sac though the cavity of the yolk- 
st.ilk — the communication between the definitive alimentary canal 
and the cavity of the yolk-sac — is still very wide. The position of 
the future anal opening is indicated by a thick septum {a) composed 
of fused ectoderm and endoderm. Dorsal and posterior to this the 
enteron extends back as a blindly ending pocket — the remains of the 
postanal gut {jpcb^g)i while anterior to the anus the enteric floor dips 
downwards as the rudiment of the allantois {all). The latter is 
covered with a thick layer of mesoderm and bulges into a dilated 
portion of the splanchnocoele. Towards the front end of the embryo 
a still more widely dilated portion of the splanchnocoele accommodates 
the cardiac tube. At its anterior {v.A) and posterior ends {at) this, 
is ensheathed in the thick mesoderm on the ventral side of the fore- 
gut, while its middle portion ( V) hangs free in the cavity. 

Finally the amniotic fold of the soinatopleure is seen to 
extend almost completely over the body of the embryo, the 
amniotic edge {a.e) bounding a comparatively small opening near 
the tail end. 

Having studied in some detail the features characteristic of an 
individual third-day embryo it will be convenient now to give a 
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general sketch of the chief advances in development which take 
place during this day. 

At the commencement of the day the body of the embryo lay 
flat along the surface of the yolk: only at its head end was it 
clearly demarcated from the surrounding blastoderm and this head 
region owing to the commencing ventral curvature was beginning 
to lean over on to its left side. During the course of the third day 
the tucking in of the blastoderm under the definitive body proceeds 
apace so that the body becomes more and more completely demarcated 
from the part of the blastoderm forming the yolk-sac wall, and the 
yolk-stalk becomes correspondingly narrowed. The preponderance 
of growth activity on the dorsal side which leads to the ventral 
curvature is during the early hours of the day especially marked in 
the region of the mesencephalon but as the day goes on becomes 
very pronounced about the level of the heart and still later in the 
tail region. Thus the axis of the body develops strong ventral 
curvature especially marked at three different levels — mesencephalic, 
cardiac and caudal. Along with this increasing curvature the whole 
body of the embryo comes to lie over on its left side so that the 
observer looking down upon the egg from above sees the body of the 
embryo in profile from its right side. 

During the day the embryo becomes ensheathed in the amnion 
in the manner already described. The vitelline network of blood- 
vessels attains to its highest development, forming as it does the 
organ for respiration as well as for absorption of the food and its 
transport into the body of the embryo. Correlated with the lying 
of the embryonic body over on its left side the paired venous 
channels which convey the blood from the vitelline network into 
the heart gradually lose their symmetry, those of the right side 
dwindling in size while their fellows show a corresponding increase. 

In the brain the main regions become established : the roof of 
the thalamencephalon and medulla oblongata assume their thin 
membranous character while the hemispheres bulge out in front 
of the thalamencephalon. The central canal of the spinal cord 
becomes reduced to a vertical slit by the thickening of the side walls. 
The olfactory rudiment makes its appearance : the auditory rudiment 
becomes converted into the closed pear-shaped otocyst, still however 
connected with the ectoderm by a solid strand of cells. In the eye 
the lens thickening has become involuted and converted into a 
closed vesicle with its inner wall markedly thickened. The optic 
cup has been completely formed and the retinal layer differentiated 
from the thin and degenerate pigment layer. In the latter the first 
deposition of pigment takes place during the later hours of the day. 

The definitive alimentary canal is still open towards the yolk-sac 
over about half its extent but in addition to the foregut there 
becomes folded off during the course of the third day a considerable 
extent of hind-gut, the ventral wall of which commences to bulge 
out to form the rudiment of the allantois towards the close of the 
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day. The hind-gut is still closed posteriorly but the foregut late 
in the third or during the fourth day becomes thrown into communi- 
cation with the stomodaeum by rupture of the velar membrane. 
The pituitary rudiment makes its appearance. The four gill-pouches 
are formed and reach the ectoderm, the fourth in the closing hours 
of the day, and the first or it may be the first two become perforate. 
The thyroid rudiment makes its appearance and during the latter 
half of the day becomes closed. The pulmonary rudiment develops 
and becomes constricted off from the pliarynx except at its front end. 
About the beginning of the day the two liver rudiments appear and 
during its course the process of anastomosis begins between the 
branches which sprout out from them. During the latter half of 
the day the pancreatic rudiments make their appearance — first the 
dorsal, then the left ventral, then the right ventral. 

During the course of the day the mesoderm segments increase 
from about 20 to 25 up to about 40. Early in the day the Wolffian 
duct becomes tubular and in the latter half of the day it completes 
its backward growth and reaches the cloaca. The germinal epithelium 
becomes recognizable. 

The skeleton remains throughout the day purely notochordal. 

The heart retains its S-shape and during the latter half of the day 
the atrial septum begins to develop. The two dorsal aortae begin 
about the commencement of the third day to undergo their fusion to 
form the definitive unpaired aorta. In addition to the first one or 
two aortic arches which are already present the third makes its 
appearance (Fig. 241, A, III, p. 550), then the fourth, and during the 
latter half of the day the sixth, while the first becomes obliterated. 
As regards the venous system the most important feature is the 
assumption of the same general plan of the main trunks as is 
characteristic of Fishes. 

Finally it should be noted that during this day the body of the 
embryo* becomes enclosed within the amnion. 

It will be realized even from the bare summary that has been 
given that the third day of incubation of the Fowls egg is morpho- 
logically the most important of all and the student will be well 
advised to devote a good deal of time to making a detailed study of 
embryos of this period. 

The Fourth Day of Incubation.— By the end of the fourth day 
of incubation the blastoderm has spread about half-way round the 
yolk. The vessels of the vascular area are conspicuous, though it is 
to be noticed that the terminal sinus is becoming relatively less so 
than it was during the third day. The folding off of the body of the 
embryo has progressed greatly. By the extension backwards of the 
head fold the region of the heart has become floored in on its ventral 
side. Posteriorly the tail fold is deepening in a similar fashion. 
Between head fold and tail fold the somatopleure of the embryonic 
body is prolonged ventralwards into a very sliort and wide tube — the 
somatic stalk — the wall of which is reflected dorsalwards as the true 
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amnion. The latter is now complete and closely invests the body 
of the embryo. Lying loosely within the somatic stalk and. of much 
smaller diameter is the splanchnic or yolk stalk — the continuation of 
the splanchnopleure in a ventral direction as it passes out into the 
wall of the yolk-sac. The body of the embryo has undergone a great 
increase in size. The growth of its tissues has been particularly active 
in its dorsal region and this has led to a continuation of the flexure 
towards the ventral side which was already well marked in the third 
day embryo. 

An important new feature in the fourth day embryo is provided 
l)y the two pairs of limb rudiments each in the form of a dorsiventrally 
flattened ridge with rounded edge and broad base of attachment to 
the body. The head of the embryo at once attracts attention by its 
relatively enormous size. This is due to the relatively immense size 
of the brain and eyes. We have here to do apparently with a case 
of the precocious growth in size of organs which in the fully 
developed condition possess extreme complexity of minute structure. 
The main regions of the brain can be seen very distinctly: the 
relatively large mesencephalon with its bulging dome-like roof, the 
thalameiicephaloii with the pineal rudiment, the rapidly growing 
rudiments of the hemispheres, and the hind-brain with its relatively 
thin and membranous roof. The three main special sense organs are 
all conspicuous — the olfactory organ, the eye with its choroid fissure 
and lens, the pyriform otocyst. Arranged in a row ventral to the 
otocysts are the pharyngeal clefts — three or four in number. In the 
case of cleft I the ventral part of the cleft is becoming much narrowed 
by tlie ap})roach of its anterior and posterior walls. The dorsal end 
of tlie cleft on the other hand remains dilated : it corresponds to the 
spiracle of fish-like forms. 

The heart, which forms a large structure lying between the tip of 
the head and tlie region of the fore limbs, is still in the form of a 
coiled tube but the appearance of localized bulgings of its wall fore- 
shadows its division into the various chambers characteristic of the 
adult. Thus the curve of the tube lying posteriorly and on the right 
is becoming dilated to form the ventricle : the part morphologically 
in front of this leading towards the ventral aorta is slightly dilated to 
form the conus arteriosus, while the curve lying anteriorly and on the 
left side shows a slight bulging on each side foreshadowing the two 
auricles. Slight constrictions separate these various bulgings— an atrio- 
ventricular constriction narrowing the cavity to form the auricular 
canal, and a less conspicuous one between ventricle and conus. 

The general arrangement of the peripheral vessels is intermediate 
between that of the third day (Fig. 241, A) and that of the fifth day 
(Fig. 241, B) and need not be described in detail. Aortic arches I 
and II undergo in turn a gradual process of obliteration while arches 
IV and VI make their appearance farther back if they have not 
already done fo. It is also during this day that arch V makes its 
brief appearance. 
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The allantoic veins, which at first are merely veins of the body-wall, 
during the fourth day establish their connexion with the allantois, 
and in the course of the day the right vein disappears. 

The allantois itself forms a conspicuous new feature for towards 
the end of the day it begins to project distinctly from the ventral 
side of the embryo about the level of the hind limb. 

Owing to the increasing size and complexity of the embryo the 

elementary student will not as a 
rule prepare complete series of 
sections later than the third day. 
He will however find it profitable 
to have transverse sections through 
the developing,sen8e organs, sagittal 
sections through the head, and 
transverse sections through the 
posterior trunk region. 

From the study of sections the 
following advances in development 
during the fourth day may be made 
out. 

In the brain the rudiment of 
the paraphysis makes its appearance 
and the pineal outgrowth begins to 
sprout out into diverticula about 
the end of the day. The olfactory 
rudiment becomes connected with 
the buccal cavity by a slight 
groove. The rudiments of lagena 
and recess make their appear- 
ance as slight bulgings of the 
otocyst wall. The cavity of the 
lens becomes obliterated by the 
growth of its inner wall: pigment 
becomes conspicuous in the outer 
wall of the optic cup : the layer of 
nerve fibres in the retina becomes 
recognizable : mesenchyme begins to invade the cavity of the optic 
cup and about the end of the day also intrudes between the lens and 
the ectoderm. 

The post-anal gut becomes reduced to a solid strand of cells and 
finally disintegrates. The yolk-stalk becomes narrowed to a fine 
tubular channel. The gall-bladder begins to dilate towards the* close 
of the day: the dorsal pancreas begins to develop outgrowths: and 
the rudiments of the caeca make their appearance. 

The mesoderm segihents increase in number to about 50. Early 
in the day, if it has not done so already, the Wolffian duct opens 
into the cloaca. The mesonephric glomeruli begin to appear and the 
tubules become elongated and coiled. In the posterior region of the 



Fm. 239. —Fowl's egg opened at the end 
of the fifth day. The embryo enclosed 
in its amnion is sunk down in the 
centre of the vascular area, the allan* 
tois projecting upwards towards the- 
serous membrane — a transparent mem- 
brane through which the embryo and 
allantois are seen. The increasing 
fluidity of the yolk is shown by the 
outward bulging of the yolk-sac wall 
over the broken edge of the shell at the 
lower side of the figure. The albumen 
nowl^s completely underneath the yolk 
HO as to 1)6 invisible in a view' from 
above. 

a.i\ vascular urea ; all, allantois ; *, bulging of 
yolk over broken edge of shell. 
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mesonephros secondary tubules make their appearance while in the 
anterior region a process of degeneration becomes apparent. During 
the second half of the day the ureter begins to sprout out from the 
WolflQan duct and about the end of the day the rudiments of Mul- 
lerian ducts and of the metanephric units may become recognizable. 

In the heart the atrial septum becomes completed about the end 
of the fourth day and the endothelial cushions begin to develop. 


Fig. 240. — Chick extracted from the egg at about the middle of the fifth day of incubation. 

all, allantois; C.H, cerebral hemisphere; K, eye; Hy, operculum; M, mandibular arch; pin, 
pineal rudiment faintly visible as slight elevation on roof of thalamencephalon ; Rh, thin roof of 
rhombencephalon ; som, edge of somatopleure cut through where it becomes reflected back over the 
body of the embryo to form the amnion ; f.o, roof of mesencephalon (optic lobe) ; V, veiitricle ; c.c, 
visceral clefts 111 and IV ; y.s, yolk-sac. 

Fifth Day. — The progress in development during the course of 
the fifth day is illustrated by Figs. 239-241. The albumen has so 
shrunk in volume as to be no longer visible in a view of the opened 
egg from above : the yolk has become extremely fluid : the vascular 
area has increased considerably in size. The allantois is now a con- 
spicuous object and the mesoderm covering its surface is beginning 
to develop blood-vessels. The 'head of the embryo is, as before, of 
relatively very large size: the flexure in the region of the mesen- 
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cephalon is still more pronounced. The operculum (Fig. 240, Hy) 
is conspicuous, growing back from the hyoid arch over the posterior 
visceral clefts. The limb rudiments now project freely though their 
form is that of simple flippers without any of the peculiarities of the 
leg or wing pf the Bird. The body of the embryo is floored in on its 
ventral side completely but for the rounded opening (som) along 
whose lips the somatopleure is continued into the amnion and through 
which emerge the narrowing yolk-stalk and the stalk of the allantois. 

’ )lThe study of the living embryo in situ shows the general plan of 
the blood system to be as is shown in Fig. 241, B. The heart still 



Fio. 241. — Diagram showing the main parts of the vascular system as seen in a Fowl 
embryo during the third day (A) and the fifth day (B). 

a. a, allantoic artery; a.e.t% anterior cardinal vein; at, atrium; a.v, allantoic vein; d.C, duct of 
Cuvier ; d.c, dorsal carotid ; il.a, iliac artery ; p.a, pulmonary artery ; p.c.v, posterior cardinal vein ; 
p.v.c, posterior vena cava ; v.A, ventral aorta ; v.a, vitelline artery ; v.c, ventral carotid ; v.v, vitelline 
vein ; I -VI, aortic arches. 

betrays its tubular origin though the chambers are clearly recogniz- 
able as dilatations. Three aortic arches (III, IV and VI) are distinctly 
visible and occasionally the fleeting vestige of the penultimate arch 
as in the specimen represented in the diagram. In front of the aortic 
arches the ventral aorta is seen extending forwards as the ventral 
carotid (v.e) the pulmonary artery (p.a) passes back from the sixth 
arch. Dorsally the aortic root extends forwards into the head as the 
dorsal carotid artery (d.c). A little distance behind the liver the vitel- 
line artery (v.a) leaves the dorsal aorta and farther back the allantoic 
artery (a.a) a branch of which, the iliac artery, passes to the hind limb. 

In the venous system the duct of Cuvier is seen, continuous at 
its dorsal end with the anterior and posterior cardinal veins. ‘ The 
former (a.c.v) branches through the head ; the latter (p.c.v) can be 
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traced dimly back into the region of the kidney. The main blood- 
stream to the heart comes from the vitelline vein {v.v) and is joined 
within the substance of the liver by the blood from the left allantoic 
vein {a,v) and the posterior vena cava {p,v.c). 

Ignoring the vitelline and aUantoic vessels which are clearly 
adaptations to the peculiar conditions of the developing embryo the 
main plan of the blood system is seen to be clearly the same as is 
characteristic of Fishes. 

By cutting off the head after fixing and viewing it from below 
(Fig. 245, A) the modelling of the face can be studied. The fronto- 
nasal process {f-n) is bounded on each side by the shallow oro-nasal 
groove connecting it with the buccal cavity. The ridge forming the 
outer boundary of the olfactory organ is demarcated from the 
maxillary process by a faint transverse groove passing outwards 
towards the eye — the lachrymal groove. Posteriorly the stomodaeal 
opening is bounded by the mandibular ridge with a distinct break in 
the middle line between the two mandibular arches. 

Of other developmental features of the fifth day we may note the 
following. The first indications of turbinals appear on the mesial 
wall of the olfactory organ, and of semicircular canals in the otocyst. 
The optic stalk becomes solid : the rudiments of the ocular muscles 
become recognizable. The pituitary body begins to form outgrowths. 
The rudiments of thymus and bursa fabricii make their appearance : 
the bronchi begin to develop branches. The formation of new 
mesonephric tubule rudiments comes to an end and the mesonephros 
begins to show signs of functional activity. The atrial septum 
develops secondary perforations. The fourth aortic arch on the left 
side, and the portions of aortic root immediately behind the third 
arch undergo reduction. The horizontal septum of the ventral aorta 
begins to extend back into the conus and the anterior portions of the 
posterior cardinal veins begin to undergo atrophy. 

Sixth Day.— During the sixth day of incubation the body of the 
embryo increases rapidly in size and in correlation with this it dips 
down into the very fluid yolk, pushing the splanchnopleure of the 
yolk-sac wall in front of it, so that it is almost hidden from view 
when the egg is first opened. The amnion is, now raised up from the 
body of the embryo by a marked accumulation of amniotic fluid 
(Fig. 242). The allantois has increased greatly in size and in the 
natural condition is flatten ed mushroomwise againatJbhe inner surface 
of the serous membrane. In the embryo excised as directed on p. 513 
it will be seen that the somatopleure of the embryonic body is 
completely closed in ventrally except for a small circular space round 
which it is reflected outwards in a funnel-like fashion and continued 
into the thin membranous amnion. Through the funnel-like opening 
a slender probe can be passed from the extra-embryonic coelomic 
space beneath the serous membrane into the portion of coelome 
enclosed within the body of the embryo which will become the 
definitive splanchnopleure or body-cavity. Through the opening 
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there pass out the stalks of the yolk-sac and the allantois (Fig. 246, B) 
each conspicuous owing to its large blood-vessels. The peripheral 
distribution of the vitelline and allantoic vessels shows a characteristic 
difference (Fig. 242) — the vitelline network (vascular area) terminating, 
in the now greatly reduced terminal sinus at a considerable distance 
from the distal jDole of the jolk-sac while on the other hand the allan- 
toic network is most richly 
developed on the distal 
side of the allantois (p. 
474). 

The body of the em- 
bryo now for the first time ' 
begins to show indications 
of bird - like form, and 
faint traces of digits and 
of feather-rudiments may 
become apparent about 
the end of the day. 

In the eye the rudi- 
ment of the pecten, which 
first became recognizable 
during the fourth day, is 
now conspicuous as an 
ingrowth of mesenchyme 

through the choroidal 

fissure, bounded on each 
face by the inflected lips 
of the fissure 

Fio. 242. -Common Fowl, View of contents of the mi tnnmip KpmTiH tn 

egg-shell extracted at the end of the sixth day of . oegins bO 

incubation. The serous membrane ha.s been removed project and the thyroid 
.so as to allow the allantois to be displaced slightly beCOmeS COnStricted off 

ill order to give a clearer view of the body of the £ nharvnv Thp 

embryo contained within its amnion. pnaryilX. ino 

, , , „ oesophagus towards the 

a.v, edge of va.sciilar area; alf), remains of albumen; all', j i 

outer wall of allantois ; all", inner wall of allantois ; am, ®nCl 01 thC day lOSCS itS 
amnion ; portion of vascular area lying, in the natural Cavity ) the dilatation of 

gizzard becomes evi- 
dent ; the intestine begins 
to grow actively in length (Fig. 246, B). The three pancreatic 
rudiments become continuous with one another. 


The muscles of the body begin to exhibit contractility, the trunk 
occasionally showing twitches of ventral flexure. The ureter develops 
outgrowths to form the primary collecting tubes of the metanephros 
about the beginning.of the sixth or the end of the fifth day and the 
terminal part of the duct of the opisthonephros may become incorpor- 
ated in the cloaca so as to give the ureter its independent opening. 
About this time the first indications of sexual differentiation become 
recognizable, the genital strands beginning to show signs of degenera- 
tion in the female. 
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The main portions of the skeleton become laid down in pro- 
cLondral tissue and, towards the end of the day, in cartilage. 

The heart begins to assume its delinitive external form; the 
ventricular septum develops and the conus septum begins to do so. 
The fourth aortic arch becomes obliterated on the left side. 

Seventh Day (Figs. 243 and 244). — The mushroom - shaped 
allantois is spreading actively all round beneath the serous 
membrane. The amnion is beginning to show waves of contraction 
passing along its wall. The brain and eyes and consequently the 
head as a whole are of relatively enormous size. In sections the roof 
of the fourth ventricle is 
found to be developing ir- 
regular folds in which the 
vessels of the choroid plexus 
will appear. All three 
turbinal rudiments are pre- 
sent in the nose. The crop 
is beginning to expand. The 
visceral clefts are all closed. 

The glands of the stomach 
are beginning to make their 
appearance as rudiments. 

The cavity of the enteron 
disappears for some distance 
forwards from the point of 
origin of the allantois. The 
Mullerian ducts may show 
incipient asymmetry. The 
notochord is beginning to 
be constricted by the verte- 
brae. The first traces of 
ossification are making their 
appearance, especially in the 
skeleton of the limbs. 

The septum of the conus 
arteriosus is complete and the muscular coat extends into it from 
each side; the pocket-valves are becoming excavated. The fourth 
aortic arch on the left side has disappeared while the portion of 
aortic root between arches III and IV on the right side, and behind 
arch III on the left side, are becoming orated. 

Eighth Day. — The movements of the amnion now reach their 
highest degree of activity. The fronto-nasal process (Fig. 245, C) is 
growing out to form the pointed beak while the lower jaw is taking 
a similar poiiited form, the two mandibular arches being now con- 
tiiiuod into (MIC another viuitrally without a. lamk. Tlie rudiments 
of heathers are hegi lining to makt^ themsolves apparent. 

In the brain the cerebellum is becoming folded on itself so as to 
bulge outwards. The oro-nasal grooves are covered in to form the 



Fio. 243. — Fowl’.s eggojuMUMl tluriiig tlie seventh day. 
The body of the ehirlc is so«*ii dimlv through the 
highly vascular allantois. 'Du* \csscls of the 
allantois can be distiiigui‘^hed Iroin tlmsc of the 
va.scular area by their turning back at the edge of 
the allantois while those of the vascular area pass 
onw.'irds uninterruptedly. I'lie highly fluid char- 
acter of the yolk is shown Ity llie yolk-sac wall 
bulging outwards over the broken .shell at the 
point m.arketl *. 

aU, allantois. 
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tubular communication between nose and mouth. The lachrymal 
groove is no longer visible : the lachrymal glands are developing as 
solid ingrowths of ectoderm. The pituitary body now forms a rounded 
mass of branched glandular tubes lying between the trabeculae and 
communicating with the buccal cavity by a narrow tubular duct 
opening imm^ately over the glottis. The air-sac rudiments make 
their appearance on the surface of the lung (Fig. 246, C, a.s). 

The mesonephric tubules have been growing actively up till now : 

the metanephric units 
are making their ap- 
pearance: the Muller- 
ian duct reaches the 
cloaca if it has not 
already done so 
although no actual 
communication is es- 
tablished until about 
six months after 
hatching. 

Ossification be- 
comes conspicuous in 
the limb -bones and 
the investing bones 
of the head. The 
keel of the sternum 
forms an ossification 
distinct from the two 
lateral rudiments of 
the body of the 
sternum. 

The terminal sinus 
of the vascular area 
has disappeared. The 
septum of the conus 
is now completely 
traversed by muscle 
so that both aortic 
and pulmonary cavi- 
• ties are completely 

ensheathed by muscle. The splitting apart of the two vessels is 
inaugurated by the appearance of a longitudinal incision along the 
line of attachment of the septum. 


Fig. 244. — Chick extracted from egg during seventh day 
showing operculum (o^). 


As regards the further progress of development the following 
approximate times may be mentioned. 

About the ninth day the oesophagus gradually becomes patent 
again. On the tenth day the arterial arches have practically assumed 
the definitive condition and the metapodial skeleton is ossified. 
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Up to about the eleventh day. the contractions of the amnion 
remain very active, but thereafter they gradually become more 

gentle until during the closing days of incubation they stop. 

The mesonephros also attains to its maximum activity and there 
commences the process of degeneration which will continue till the 
time of hatching : tubules have developed throughout the length of 
the metanephros. 

By the twelfth day the duct of the pituitary body has become 
reduced to a solid cellular strand : the exact time at which this 
happens is very variable ; it may be as early as tlie sixth or seventh 
day. The lachrymal duct, which originated as a solid ingrowth of 
ectoderm along the line of the lachrymal groovt, nov^ becomes tubular. 
About the twelfth or thirteenth day the cavity reappears over the 
greater part of the rectum except just at the hinder limit of 

the occluded portion immediately in front of the allantois. Here 

the cavity remains blocked till nearly the time of hatching. 



Fia. 246. — View of head of B'owl embryo as seen from below. (After Duval, 1889.) 

A, five days ; B, six days ; C, eight days. f,n, fronto-nasal process ; inXf maxillary process ; oi/, olfac- 
tory opening ; o.n, oro-nasal groove ; hyomandibnlar cleft ; T, ventricle ; I, il, visceral arches. 


About the thirteenth day the cartilaginous skeleton is complete 
and the rudiments of claws begin to develop. 

About \the fifteenth day the Eustachian valve develops in the 
heart. 

By the sixteenth day the albumen has all gone and the yolk-sac 
wall becomes completed ventrally. 

About the nineteenth day the yolk-sac becomes enclosed within 
the body- wall and the partition between mesentefon and proctodaeum 
breaks down so that the alimentary canal communicates with the 
exterior. 

About the twentieth day the umbilicus closes. The violent 
struggles of the young bird cause its beak to penetrate the air-space : 
its lungs are filled with air : its further struggles cause its beak to 
break the shell and it emerges, leaving behind the broken shell lined 
with the cast-off allantois and serous membrane. 

Correlated with the process of hatching important changes take 
place in the circulation:' the gap in the atrial septum (foramen 
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ovale) becomes closed so that the blood arriving in the right auricle 
can only reach the left auricle by the circuitous route through the 



Fig. 246. — Dissections from the right side showing the general arrangement of the viscera of 
a Fowl embryo at the end of the fifth (A), sixth (B), and eighth (C) days of incubation. 
(After Duval, 1869.) 

a,s, abdominal air-sac ; all, allantois ; c.a, conus arteriosus ; cfiec, caecum ; gi, gizzard ; U, liver ; 
mn, mesonephros ; r.a, right auricle ; r.l, right lung; F, ventricle ; y.d, yolk-stalk ; y.s, yolk-sac. 

right ventricle and pulmonary circulation, and the allantoic vein, 
duct of Botallus, 6md ductus venosus in the liver become obliterated. 
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CHAPTER XI 

HINTS REGARDING THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF THE 
EMBRYOLOGY OF THE VARIOUS TYPES OF LOWER 
VERTEBRATES 

Amphioxus. — The interest and importance of Amphioxus to the 
student of Vertebrate morphology are due to the fact of its position 
near the base of the Vertebrate phylum. It is true that in its adult 
structure Amphioxus is intensely specialized in correlation with its 
burrowing habit. Further, it is necessary to recognize that a 
burrowing like a pelagic mode of life, in which the environmental 
conditions are comparatively uniform, is likely to lead to a kind of 
fixing of the organization which will be fatal to its adaptability to 
new sets of conditions and consequently to its capacity for evolving 
along new lines. We must therefore regard it as improbable that 
the Vertebrata passed through an ancestral condition of specialization 
for a burrowing habit and the specialized features of the later stages 
of the life history of Amphioxus cease on that account to have 
a phylogenetic interest. The main interest to the Vertebrate 
morphologist lies therefore in the earlier stages before the specializa- 
tion of the adult has developed — in such features as segmentation, 
gastrulation and the origin of the main systems of organs. And the 
interest of these stages is heightened by tlie fact that food yolk — 
that potent disturbing factor — is present to a far smaller extent in the 
egg of Amphioxus than in that of any other of the lower Vertebrates. 

Unfortunately the known localities in which fresh eriibryological 
material of Amphioxus can be obtained in abundance are still few, 
and in most laboratories recourse must be had to preserved material 
purchased from supply stations such as the Naples aquarium. 

The best locality so far known for obtaining developmental stages 
of Amphioxus is the pantano or shallow lagoon at Faro near Messina. 
Here the spawning takes place each evening, when conditions are 
favourable, during the summer months from April to July. The 
eggs pass to the exterior through the atriopore. If in a dish on 
board a boat the eggs are liable by its movements, to become 
distributed through the water and they are then apt to become drawn 
by the inspiratory current in amongst the buccal cirri. When the 
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Amphioxus becomes inconvenienced by such entangled eggs amongst 
the cirri it is able suddenly to reverse the respiratory current so as to 
clear them away, and in this way there is produced a misleading 
appearance as if the eggs were being laid through the mouth. The 
first meiotic division has been completed before oviposition while the 
second is in the spindle stage at this period. Fertilization probably 
takes place immediately, spermatozoa being disseminated through the 
water. 

It is best (Cerfontaine, 1906-7) to bring the adults into the 
laboratory and wart until they spawn which operation may be 
considerably delayed. To a dish of pure sea-water is added a little 
sea-water containing sperm then the eggs, collected with a pipette as 
soon as extruded, are added. 

Batches of eggs are fixed periodically, preferably in strong 
Flemming’s solution or Hermann’s solution. After dehydration they 
are placed in a mixture of 2 parts clove oil and 1 part collodion 
in which they iliay be kept indefinitely. For examination whole the 
egg or embryo is placed on a slide or coverslip in a drop of the 
clove-oil-collodion. After the specimen has been arranged in ,the 
desired position by means of needles a drop of chloroform is applied 
in order to cause the collodion to solidify. The whole is then cleared 
with cedar oil and mounted in Canada balsam. For the preparation 
of sections the procedure is similar, only in this case the slide or 
coverslip should be coated with paraffin as a preliminary to allow 
the collodion block to become detached, and the latter should be 
embedded in paraffin. 

Tetromyzon. — The various species of Lamprey make their way up 
streams to suitable gravelly spots for spawning in the spring or 
early summer (April, May, in the northern hemisphere). Material 
for embryological study is best got by “ stripping ” the ripe males and 
females i.e. % passing the hand back along the body with gentle 
pressure so as to force out the eggs or sperm. The gametes from the 
male and female are collected separately in two small dishes : they 
are then mixed together, stirred gently with a feather, and water 
added. This ‘‘ dry ” method gives a smaller proportion of unfertilized 
eggs than when the eggs are received from the fish directly into 
water (Herfort, 1901). As fixing agent the ordinary corrosive 
sublimate and acetic acid is quite satisfactory. 

Myxinoids. — The only Myxinoid eggs that have been obtained 
in any numbers are those of Bdellostoma which are dredged near 
Monterey, California, on shelly and gravelly bottom at a mean depth 
of about 12 fathoms (Bashford Dean, 1899). Much still remains to 
be done in working out the details of their development but it is 
clear that this is of a highly peculiar and specialized type. 

Elasmobranchii. — The eggs are fertilized in the upper part of the 
oviduct. They may traverse the oviduct comparatively rapidly and be 
laid as in Birds at an early stage of development [Ghimaera, Scylliidae, 
Cestracion, Raia\ or they may remain in the oviduct for a prolonged 
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Fig. 247. — Blastoderm of Torpedo with 
medullary folds ( x 18). (After Ziegler, 
1892.) 

A, stage four (Scainmon, ; B, stage six; 
C, stage ten. The rounded projection near the 
anterior edge of the blastoderm is the bulging 
roof of the segmentation cavil y. (n (’ th(? 
blood-islamls Ibini a rnw of I'nnspienoMS i*leva- 
tions of the snrtaco of the blasbalerm parallel to 
its edge. 


period and the young born in an 
advanced stage {NotidanuSy Mus- 
telus, Galeus, Garcharias, Zygaena, 
Lamna, Alopias, Cetorhinus, Acan- 
thias, Scymnus, Squatina, Toryedo, 
Trygonidae, Myliobatidae]. Amongst 
the viviparous Elasmobranchs pre- 
served developmental stages of 
Toryedo (Fig. 247) may be obtained 
from Naples, and of Acanthias from 
various marine laboratories. 

Amongst the oviparous forms 
certain species of Skate {Raia) are 
used as food-fishes and their eggs 
can frequently be obtained in 
quantity at trawling centres. In 
such cases arrangements can be 
made with local fish-dealers to send 
on by post the “ skate-purses ” taken 
from the oviducts when the fish 
are cut up.^ The eggs of the 
different species differ in size and 
in the characters of the shell — 
shape, colour, degree of translu- 
cency (Williamson, 1913). Of the 
European species R, hatis is the 
most convenient species to use; 
the normal period of spawning is 
from December to April but the 
retarding effect of the low tempera- 
ture is so great that December eggs 
are practically overtaken in their de- 
velopment by the April eggs. The 
complete period of development is 
roughly 20 months, most of the 
eggs hatching about August. 

The eggs should be posted in 
damp seaweed. On arrival the 
soft sticky marginal zone of the 
shell, which separates off except at 
one end and serves to anchor the 
egg to the sea-bottom, is removed, 
and the date is marked in ink with 
a wooden style upon the flat portion 
of shell between the two horns. 


^ Jamieson observed out of many thousands of eggs only one case of the inclusion 
of two eggs within a common shell. 
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For hatching boxes it is convenient to take ordinary fish 
boxes freely perforated with auger holes, provided with a cross 
partition in the centre, and pitched inside and out to discourage the 
growth of seaweeds. The hatching boxes are moored afloat in pure 
sea-water within a breakwater or other shelter. About 20 eggs are 
placed in each compartment. 

On alternate days the boxes are drawn a few times backwards 
and forwards through the water to dislodge any sediment that may 
have accumulated. Once a week they are hauled ' out of the water 
and each egg-shell tested by rubbing the finger over its surface. If 
a slippery mucus-like layer has developed on its surface the egg is 
useless and should be got rid of. 

When the egg has reached the desired period of development it 
is removed from the water, placed in a horizontal position with the 
more strongly convex side below and opened by carefully removing 
the greater part of the less convex side of the shell. The isolated 
piece of shell must be lifted oft* very carefully as the albumen is very 
adhesive and the vitelline membrane extremely delicate. 

In the early stages the embryo is almost invisible in the fresh 
state so the egg, still held carefully in a horizontal position, is gently 
submerged in fixing fluid. The blastoderm then comes into view 
and after a short time may be excised and floated into a watch-glass 
to complete fixation and the subsequent processes. 

In later stages (Fig. 248) where the body of the embryo is 
constricted off from the yolk-sac, it is narcotized by submersion in 
sea-water containing 3% alcohol and then the yolk-stalk is ligatured 
with thread and the eniDryo excised for further treatment. 

Embry ological material of the Sharks is to be preferred to that of 
the Skates or Eays on account of their less specialized character but 
unfortunately it is more difficult to obtain in quantity. Small 
sharks of the genus Scyllium and allied genera occur commonly round 
the shores of the various continents and their eggs may be found 
attached to seaweed at extreme low tides. 

On the British coasts a well-known spawning ground for Scyllium 
Canicula exists at Careg Dion about 2| miles from Beaumaris on the 
Anglesea side of the Menai Straits in between 3 and 4 fathoms of 
water and in spots not exposed to strong tidal currents.^ The eggs 
are deposited usually in the morning, the shorter stouter pair of 
filaments which issue first from the cloacal opening being trailed 
about amongst tufts of the seaweed Halidrys siliquosa until they 
become entangled when the fish swims round so as to wind the 
elastic filaments firmly amongst the seaweed. The eggs can only 
be obtained at very low and specially favourable spring tides and as 
White finds at one time embryos of aU stages of development it would 
appear that oviposition is not limited to any definite season. 

' Scyllium not infrequently deposits its eggs in aquaria and at the 

^ For the details in regard to this locality I hhve to thank Professor Philip J. 
White of Bangor. 

VOL. II 2 O 
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Berlin Aquarium it has been observed that pairs of eggs were deposited 
at intervals of about ten days. The methods of technique mentioned 
in connexion with the Skate are also applicable to the eggs of 
Scyllium. 

It should not bo forgotten that, as mentioned earlier in this 



Fig. 248. — Raia batisy enibi’yo.s. 

aty atrial p<)rtion of heart ; E, eye ; c, conus ; f.g^ forogut ; H, heart ; ly lens ; liy liver ; ot, otocyst ; 
pin, pineal organ ; rhy thin roof of fourth ventricle ; r.o.I, etc., visceral clefts ; y.s, yolk-stalk ; V, VII, 
VIII, cranial nerves. 

volume, one of the greatest desiderata in Vertebrate embryology is 
an oviparous shark with eggs of small size. 

Teleostomi. — The most archaic and therefore the morphologically 
most important surviving member of this group i^ Polypterus and 
strenuous efforts have been made to obtain jdevelopmental material. 
Harrington lost his life on an expedition to the Nile with this object. 
Budgett made two expeditions to the Gambia, one to. Nigeria and 
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the Nile, and a fourth to the Niger Delta with the same object in 
view. The three first expeditions were fruitless but on the fourth 
he was fortunate enough to obtain ripe males and females and to 
accomplish fertilization of a number of eggs. Unhappily Budgett did 
not live to work out this precious material, falling a victim to black- 
water fever soon after his return to England. The Budgett material 
has been investigated (Graham Kerr, 1907) but further material is 
urgently needed to work out much of the detail. 

On the Gambia and on the Upper Nile Budgett found females with 
eggs in the oviducts during July and August; in the Niger Delta 
during August and September. During these periods he found that 
at any one time only a small proportion of males had active motile 
spermatozoa in their urinogenital sinuses so that it looks as if 
the actual breeding season of each individual male were very short. 
The fertilizations which were successful were effected with teased- 
up testis, the tubules being much distended and the sperm clear 
instead of opaque as it frequently is. In some cases Budgett found 
that eggs from the splanchnocoele gave a larger percentage of 
successes than those from the oviduct. • 

The fertilized eggs adhered strongly to the bottom of the dish 
and this supports the statements made- by the natives that in 
nature the eggs are attached to sticks and stems of plants under 
the water. 

Nothing is known regarding the development of the other 
surviving Crossopterygian — Calamichthys, 

Of the Actinopterygian ganoids, whose haunts are more accessible 
and less unhealthy than those of Polypterus, the development has’ 
been worked out more or less completely in the case of each of the 
main types — the Sturgeon (Acipenser), the Garpike (Zepidosteus), and 
the Bowfin or Dogfish (Amia). 

At the large fishery stations such as those on the Elbe or Delaware 
Rivers ripe Sturgeons are caught during a brief season on their way 
into the river to spawn. The eggs and spermatozoa may be obtained 
by stripping ” the fish i.e, by firm pressure passed backwards along 
the sides of the body, or by opening the fish. The eggs are im- 
mediately placed in a dish and a little of the sperm mixed with 
a small volume of water is poured over the eggs, the whole being 
stirred gently for about ten minutes. They are then distributed in a 
single layer over the bottom of a submerged shallow tray made with 
coarse mosquito netting to which the eggs adhere firmly within 
twenty minutes. The trays are then placed in wooden hatching 
boxes with gauze ends and moored in the river so that they are 
traversed by a constant current. The dark-coloured somewhat 
tadpole-like larvae hatch out in from three to six days. 

Zepidosteus (Dean, 1896) breeds at Black Lake, N.Y., normally 
between the middle of May and the middle of J une, the eggs being 
fertilized at the moment of spawning and being distributed over the 
bottom in shallow water, adhering firmly to stones and other solid 
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objects. For laboratory purposes it is best to employ artificial 
fertilization as in the case of the Sturgeon. 

Amia (Dean, 1896) spawns at Black Lake during the latter half 
of April or May. The eggs are deposited on a compact site over 
which the vegetation is pressed aside so as to form a clear space with 
about a foot of water over it. The eggs, fertilized at the moment of 
laying, adhere to roots or other portions of the water-plants. The 
rate of development as in other cases varies greatly with the 



Fio. 249. — Stages in the development of Symbranckus. (After Taylor, 1914.) 
o,r, optic nuiiment; P.F, pectoral fin rudiment. 


temperature and from four days to fourteen have been observed to 
elapse between the deposition of the eggs and their hatching.^ 

Of Teleostei (Figs. 249 and 250) by far the most convenient for 
systematic laboratory work are the Salmon (Salmo sala?^) and the 
Trout (S, fario), eggs of which can be obtained in quantity from the 
various hatcheries. The eggs obtained by '' stripping ” are fertilized 
artificially and may then be sent by post packed in damp moss. 
Small hatching boxes suitable for laboratory use can also be purchased.^ 
The eggs and larvae of marine Teleosts are often obtained in great 

1 Excellent developmental material of Lepidosteus and Amia may be obtained from 
the Woods Hole Laboratory or from Mr. J. C. Stephenson, Washington University, 
St. Louis. 

® £.y. from the Solway Fisheries Co., Dumfries, Scotland. 
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numbers in the tow-net 
but these are not so con- 
venient for investigation 
on account of their re- 
duced size. As there is 
little doubt that the Tele- 
ostei have been evolved 
out of ancestral forms 
with large eggs investiga- 
tions are particularly de- 
sirable on those teleosts, 
mostly freshwater forms 
inhabiting warm climates, 
in which the large size of 
the egg has been retained. 
There is an important 
field for investigation in 
the embryology of tropi- 
cal freshwater fishes. Of 
individual families the 
Siluridae, Characinidae 
and Gymnotidae call 
especially for investi- 
gation. 

Dipnoi. — The Lung- 
fishes form a group of 
much importance to the 
Vertebrate morphologist 
on account of, on the one 
hand, their great an- 
tiquity and the retention 
of many archaic features 
in their organization and, 
on the other hand, of the 
fact that they present to 
us foreshadowings of vari- 
ous features which become 
prominent characteristics 
in the tetrapoda or 
terrestrial animals. A 
knowledge of their em- 
bryology consequen tly 
became one of the great 
desiderata of Vertebrate 
Embryology. The first 
discovered of the three 
surviving representatives 
of the group — Lepido- 



Ff(J. 250. — Blastoderms ami einVayos of Trout 
{Salim fario). (After Kopscli, 1898.) 

W, oy«; ot, otocyst ; ?)./, peotoral II n ; rh, rhombencephalon ; 
y, oxpostHl surface of yolk. 
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siren — remained unknown so far as its development was concerned 
until 1896 when Graham Kerr succeeded in obtaining abundant 
embryological material in the Gran Chaco of South America. 

The developmental stages of Protopterus, the next representative 
of the group to become known to science, were first obtained on the 
Gambia Kiver by Budgett who had taken part in the Lepidosiren 
expedition a few years earlier. Ceratodus, the last of the surviving 
genera to become known in the adult condition, was the first to be 
made known embryologically by Caldwell and Semon as already 
mentioned (p. 435). 

The Lung-fishes like other animals living under similar conditions 
breed at the commencement of the rainy season {Protopterus^ Gambia, 
August ; Lepidosiren, Chaco, November but incidence of rainy season 
irregular and may be delayed — till e.g. June — or omitted altogether ; 
Ceratodus, September to December). In the case of Ceratodus the 
eggs are scattered loosely about amongst the water plants, while in 
Protopterus and Lepidosiren they are deposited in a special burrow at 
the bottom of the swamp where they are guarded by the male parent. 

* Dipnoans live well in captivity and there is little doubt that it 
will be found easy to induce them to breed by using similar methods 
to those described under the heading Amphibia. It is particularly 
desirable that this should be done in the case of Lepidosiren on 
account of the large size of its histological elements which make it a 
peculiarly suitable type for the investigation of various problems of 
histogenesis. 

The eggs of Dipnoi, especially of Lepidosiren, are of large size and 
this makes it especially advisable to use celloidin in addition to 
paraffin methods of embedding. When paraffin is used it is necessary 
to remove the egg envelope by slitting it up with fine scissors, care 
being taken to keep the point of the scissors close to the envelope so 
as to avoid injury to the surface of the egg. 

Corrosive sublimate and acetic acid is a good stock fixing agent. 
For stages before hatching 10% formalin is convenient. 

Amphibia. — The most easily obtained embryological material is 
that of the common Frogs of the genus Rana the masses of spawn of 
which are familiar objects in pools during the early weeks of spring 
in temperate climates. The exact time differs with climate and also 
with species, some species such as J?. esculenta in Europe and B. 
catesUana in North America lagging several weeks behind the others. 
The spawn, fertilized as deposited in the early morning, may con- 
veniently be kept during its development in earthenware pans. The 
water should be left stagnant and unchanged during the period prior 
to hatching as under these circumstances the spawn is less liable 
to be attacked by fungus but the hatched larvae should be at once 
transferred to clean water. 

Investigations are greatly needed on the embryology of Anura 
outside the genus Rana (cf. Figs. 251, 252, 253 and 254). The 
different genera and species di&r greatly in the size of the egg 
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and its richness in yolk and there is no group of Vertebrates 
which offers anything like the same facilities for studying the 
influence of yolk upon the course of development. Further it will be 



only after greatly extended studies on different species that we shall 
be in a position to 
have a really com- 
prehensive idea of 
typical Anuran 
development. 

Many tropical 
species of Frogs 
and Toads are to be 
obtained alive from 
animal dealers and 


. 251. — String of eggs of unknown Frog from Ike Gambia. 
Individual variations in the rate of developiiuiit iin* indicated 
by the varying size of the yolk-j>liig. 


in these it may be 

taken as a general rule that breeding takes place at the commence- 
ment of the rainy season, or in other words when environmental 
conditions become favourable after a prolonged period during which 



they have been unfavourable. By bear- 
ing this principle in mind such tropical 
amphibians may usually be induced to 
breed in captivity. Bles in his excellent 
account of the life -history of Xenopus 
(1905) describes a method which will be 
found to be of general use. The pair of 
animals were kept in a Budgett tropical 
aquarium consisting of a glass bell-jar 
20 inches in diameter dipping into a 
galvanized iron water-tank heated by a 
small Bunsen burner and oxygenated by 
plants of Vallisneria. During summer 
the temperature of the water in the bell- 
jar was kept at about 25 C. The water 
was not changed. The frogs were fed 
daily with small earthworms or thin 
strips of raw calfs liver until they would 
eat no more. In December the tempera- 
ture was allowed to fall to 15''-16° during 


Fig. 252.— Embryo of the day and as low as 5"-8'" daring the 
hypodwruirUdis flattened out in • ^ As the temperature rose with the 

^ onset of spring the frogs became more 

mc«, lucsod.Miu ..‘gnicnts, uctivc, Wcikiog up out ot tlio Ictliargic 

condition induced by the winter s cold. 


Breeding was induced by simulating the natural conditions of 
the rainy season. The temperature was raised to about 22" C. 
Each morning and evening about two gallons of the water was 
drawn off, allowed to cool for twelve hours and then returned to 


the aquarium in the form of a fountain of spray from the upturned 
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end of a glass siphon drawn out to a fine point so as to produce the 
effect of a shower of rain. Within a week or two breeding took place. 

The chief difficulty in the way of cutting sections of Frog’s eggs 
is due to the presence of the jelly-like envelope. This may be got rid 
of by prolonged soaking, six months or more, in -5% formalin 
(Ogushi, 1908), or by fixing in Zenker’s fluid and leaving the eggs in 
this fluid renewing it after 2 to 3 days and continuing the treatment 



Fia. 253. — Stages in the development of Phyllumvilum hypochondrialis, 
E, eye ; e.g, external gill ; op, operculum ; of, otocyst. 


for 8 to 14 days or longer, shaking gently so as to remove the envelopes 
(Kallius, 1908). 

For cutting sections paraffin is commonly used but it should be 
supplemented by celloidin e.g, the clove-oil method mentioned under 
Amphioxus, 

In the Urodeles the eggs are commonly laid singly in water and 
attached to water plants (Triton) or other solid objects such as logs 
or stones {Proteus, Necturus). In Cryjptohranchus and Amphiuma 
they form a beaded string, adjacent envelopes being connected 
together by a narrow isthmus. 

Fertilization is rarely external {Cryptohranchus — Smith, 1912). 
In the Newts the female takes up a spermatophore into the cloaca. 
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Such internal fertilization leads up to the condition in the Salamanders 
where fertilization takes place in the upper part of the oviduct and 
the developing embryo is retained for a less or more prolonged period 
within the body of the parent. In Salamandra maculosa larvae 
about an inch in length are born in May resulting from fertilization 
during the preceding summer. 

As in the Anura wide diflerences exist in the richness of yolk 
and consequent size of the egg — the latter varying from under 2 mm. 
in the Newts to 6 mm. (Necturus) or *7 mm. in diameter {Gryptohranchus 
japonicus) : so that here again though not to the same extent as in 



Pig. 254.— Tadpole of unknown Frog from Tropical Africa. 

A, side view; B, ventral view, b.c, i»uecal cavity; c.o, ctfiiierit orjiati ; a, anus ; 

E, eye ; e,g, external gill ; olf, olfactory organ; up, operciiliun. 

the Anura there is an excellent field for investiga- 
tion into the influence of yolk upon developmental 
processes. 

The eggs of Urodeles are commonly collected 
under natural conditions and kept in earthenware 
dishes. Or the adults just about to breed may be 
brought into the laboratory and allowed to deposit 
their eggs in a suitable aquarium. 

The Urodela form one of the relatively primi- 
tive groups of Vertebrates and their embryology 
deserves much greater attention than it has hitherto 
received. Most of the older literature deals with 
special details in the development of the Newts but comprehensive 
monographs, including “ normal plates on the development of such 
genera as Pi^oteus^ Siren and Amphiuma are much wanted. A 
general account of the development of the American species of 
Gryptohranchtcs has been given by Smith (1912), while the Japanese 
species has been dealt with by Ishikawa (1918), De Bussy (1915) and 
Dan. de Lange, Jr. (1916). Of Necturus normal plates with 
accompanying tables have lieen worked out by Eycleshymer and 
Wilson (1910). 

The Gymnophiona — though an aberrant group of Amphibians 
highly specialized for a burrowing existence— are of much embryo- 
logical interest and have provided the material for work of great 
morphological importance, such as that of Brauer upon the excretory 
organs. A general account of the development of Ichthyophis 
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will be found in Sarasin (1887-90) and of Hypogeophis in Brauer 
(1897). 

The eggs, fertilized internally, are normally deposited in the soil 
and the embryologist has, as a rule, to depend upon such scanty 
material as can be obtained by digging in the damp soil of localities 
where Gymnophiona are abundant. Typhlonectes in South America 
and Dermophis in West Africa are viviparous. 

Of the group in general it may be said that a comprehensive 
monograph on the development of each genus beyond Ichthyophis 
and Hypogeophis is a great desideratum. 

As standard fixing agents for Amphibia corrosive sublimate and 
acetic acid, and for the later larval stages strong Flemming’s 
solution, may be used. For the early stages (segmentation and 
gastrulation) quite good results are obtainable from eggs that have 
been preserved alive in 10% formalin : in this case it is well to treat 
the egg before dehydration for an hour or two with corrosive 
sublimate solution as without this precaution the formalin-preserved 
eggs are difficult to stain well. When any other fixing agent than 
formalin is used it is necessary, as a preliminary, to remove the egg 
envMopes. In the case of the larger eggs of the Urodela and 
Gymnophiona this can be accomplished with the aid of fine scissors 
and forceps. 

Reptilia. — For gaining practical knowledge of Reptilian 
development the student will find the group Chelonia most con- 
venient as it is possible to obtain^ excellently preserved series of 
developmental stages of Terrapins {Chrysemys) and Snapping Turtles 
(Ghelydra), In particular localities especially in warm climates he 
may have opportunities of obtaining the eggs of Lizards, Snakes or 
Crocodilians. In all cases the same technique may be used as in the 
case of the Fowl. 

Aves. — The Birds, although showing conspicuous differences in 
external appearance and in minute details of structure, form a very 
compact evolutionary group and there is little likelihood of important 
differences in principle existing in their development. Interesting 
differences in detail however are to be found — such as tlie presence 
or absence of neurenteric canals. Groups which there is any reason 
to suspect of being particularly archaic — such as Divers, Grebes, 
Penguins — are worthy of careful scrutiny for possible persistence of 
Reptilian features. 
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APPENDIX 


THE GENERAL METHODS OF EMBRYOLOGICAL RESEARCH 

Embryology is on© of the youngest of the sciences and it offers a wide field 
for fascinating and important research. Regarded as a branch of morpho- 
logy its main object is to gain information concerning the lines along which 
the structure of existing groups of animals has evolved. In the phylum 
Vertebrata there is an immense amount of work still to be done and it is 
important that the would-be researcher should be guided by certain general 
principles as to the technique of the subject, otherwise he is apt to achieve 
no more than the addition of relatively unimportant details to the vast 
accumulation of details which during the past few decades has tended to 
hide away general principles and incidentally to smother interest in the 
subject. 

The incompetent or inexperienced investigator frequently betrays him- 
self by his choice of subject: he chooses a problem of relatively minor 
interest when there lie ready at his hand others which are of real importance, 
or he chooses a subject really important but of such difficulty that the 
probabilities are heavily against the feasibility of its solution under 
existing conditions. The beginner then should see that he has the aid of 
some competent adviser before he decides upon his line of research. 

Having chosen his particular problem he has next to decide regarding 
the particular animals upon which Ins research is to be carried out. The 
earlier workers were guided mainly by the accessibility of the material. 
Fowls and Rabbits — of which embryos w^ere easily obtained and easily 
investigated — provided the material for the great pioneers of vertebrate 
embryology and the embryology of to-day suffers much from the difficulty 
of getting rid of general ideas founded on such narrow bases. Now that 
embryology has taken its place as a branch of evolutionary science we 
recognize the importance of basing our general ideas upon the phenomena 
of development as displayed by the more primitive existing groups. In 
attempting any important problem of vertebrate naorphology, evidence 
must be got from Elasmobranchs, Crossopterygians, Lung-fishes, Urodeles, 
before we can feel completely confident as to general principles : in other 
words we must go to groups which are admittedly archaic. Apart from 
directly adaptive features an animal which is archaic in its adult structure 
may be expected to show primitive features in its development. Naturally 
we should not look for this in cases where development takes place under 
peculiar conditions, for these necessarily involve adaptive modification. A 
pitfall into which investigators frequently stumble is that, starting from 
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some particular group — say Amphioocm, or the Mammalia — with whose 
structure they happen to be thoroughly familiar, they assume its general 
organization to be primitive. As a matter of fact it may be assumed with 
considerable probability that every existing vertebrate is to a certain 
extent a mixture of primitive features and specialized. It is only by 
careful comparative study that it can be decided which features are 
probably primitive and it is quite certain that these will not be found all 
within one group. Consequently speculations based upon the intensive 
study of one particular group are to be distrusted, though there is always 
less ground for distrust if the group is one which is recognized for reasons 
other than embryological, as being on the whole archaic. ^ 

When minute histological details are concerned another qualification 
which should be possessed by the animal chosen for investigation is large 
size of its cell units. 

The material should be abundant. Not only should there be a con- 
tinuous series of stages but there should be numerous specimens of each 
stage. There is no such thing as an absolutely normal individual : the 
conception “ normal ” is an abstraction based upon the observation of 
numerous individuals. Only by observing numerous individuals can wo 
therefore arrive at a knowledge of normal development. Work carried out 
on d few specimens may of course provide isolated observations of much 
interest and value but it is inadequate to serve as a basis for general 
conclusions. 

In all descriptive embryology it is necessary to have some method of 
specifying the stage of development of individual embryos. Unfortunately 
there has been a great lack of uniformity as to the particular method of 
doing this. One of the most frequently used is that of specifying the 
period of time during which development has been going on as for example 
a “chick embryo of 40 hours’ incubation.” This method is quite un- 
satisfactory, owing to the fact that the actual stage of development of any 
individual embryo is a function of other factors in addition to mere time, 
such as temperature and individual idiosyncrasy. Thus in many tropical 
freshwater animals a statement of the age of the embryo is practically 
worthless unless accompanied by a record of the temperature, and even 
then there remains the unknown element of individual peculiarity such as 
is for example illustrated by Fig. 251 where a number of sister eggs of a Frog 
are seen to have “ lost step ” with one another to a marked extent even 
at a comparatively early stage of development. In other words eggs 
or embryos of the same age are liable to vary greatly in their degree 
of development, and a statement of their age is not adequate as a precise 
indication of the stage of development. The want of precision varies in 
different cases; it is less for example in a Eutherian mammal where 
development takes place at a fairly definite temperature than it is in a Fish 
or Amphibian inhabiting a tropical pool or swamp where the temperature 
is liable to great variation. 

It is necessary then in referring to particular stages of development to 
define them by structural features. Here however a new difficulty presents 
itself in the fact that the relative rate of development of different organ- 
systems is not the same in different individuals. It follows that if a 
number of individuals be grouped together as being at the same stage of 
development as judged by a particular organ A it will be found that other 
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organs B, C, etc. are not exactly at the same stage of development — some 
are less developed some more in the various individuals. Still for practical 
purposes this is a useful way of indicating roughly the stage of develop- 
ment. For example early stages in the development of Vertebrates may 
be defined by giving the number of mesoderm segments which have 
developed — these being fairly conspicuous structures and definable by a 
number. A much better system, however, is to use numbered stages 
defined by the general external form — the first structural feature met with 
in the examination of an embryo. Keibel has published “ normal plates ’’ 
of the development of various Vertebrate types in which standard stages in 
development are defined by accurate figures. Unfortunately some of the 
normal plates are incomplete as regards the earlier stages during segmenta- 
tion and gastrulation, but wherever the plates extend over the whole period 
of development they should be made use of by the working embryologist as 
his standard stages. Where no normal plates exist the embryologist should 
. it his first business to construct one by carefully working over the 
external features of development and defining by careful drawing and 
description a series of stages which he judges to be roughly equidistant. 

The embryology of any animal is an account of the observable changes 
which take place in its structure from the zygote stage up to the adult. 
Logically the investigation of its embryology should proceed similarly from 
zygote to adult but in actual practice it is better to work in the opposite 
direction — to commence by getting a clear idea of the adult organization 
and then to work back from the known to the unknowui of earlier stages. 

An embryological investigation should commence with a careful study 
of the entire embryos or larvae at the various stages. Each stage should 
be examined first alive by transmitted and reflected light, careful note 
being taken of any movements due to muscular contraction, ciliary action 
etc. Particular attention should be paid to the arrangement of the 
blood-vessels, the time of commencement of heart movements, of circulation 
of the blood and of the appearance of haemoglobin in the corpuscles. The 
appearance of chromatophores should be noted : the seat of their first 
appearance and their reactions — whether by changes of form, movement 
of pigment granules in their protoplasm, or by actual migration — in 
response to changes in direction or intensity of light. During this phase 
of the work constant use should be made of the binocular microscope and 
rough sketches should be made. 

Embryos of each stage should be submitted to the action of various 
fixing agents and it is important to watch the embryo during the process 
of fixing, for the fluid as it gradually penetrates the tissues often makes 
special structures stand out distinctly for a short space of time — to dis- 
appear again with further penetration. The fully fixed embryo should be 
subjected to further careful scrutiny by reflected light under the Greenough 
binocular. To detect small inequalities of the surface it will be found 
necessary to arrange the lighting carefully. The light from an in- 
candescent gas-mantle may be concentrated by a large condenser and 
caused to illuminate the embryonic surface in a tangential direction. It 
is often well to cover the specimen with a little house of opaque cardboard 
or metal resting on the stage of the microscope and possessing two 
apertures one in its roof through which the observation is made and one at 
the side through which light is admitted. The embryo must of course be 
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completely submerged in fluid and is preferably contained in a round gl)ass 
dish with a layer of pitch or black wax on the bottom in which, if necessary, 
small excavations can be made in which the embryo can rest securely in 
the desired position. The glass vessel should be rotated slowly during the 
observations so as to allow of the incidence of the light from different 
directions. It is important to observe a number, preferably a considerable 
number, of embryos of the same stage, as owing to individual variation 
particular features may be much more distinct in some than in others. 

A number of thoroughly typical specimens of each stage should be 
picked out for further investigation and these should be carefully drawn 
under the camera lucida, a piece of millimeter scale being placed by the 
side of the embryo and drawn at the same time so as to form a reliable 
record as to dimensions. 

■ At this stage the normal plates should be constructed if not already in 
existence and the embryos classified in accordance with them. 

For the study of internal structure the great method is that of cutting 
the embryo into serial sections^ but a much older method, that of 
dissection, should by no means be ignored. Careful dissections made 
under the Greenough binocular are often extraordinarily instructive. It is 
advisable to experiment with embryos fixed according to various methods as 
different methods give different degrees of consistency, opacity etc. Van 
Beneden and Neyt’s fluid will be found in many cases to give very good results. 

In section - cutting a fetish to beware of is excessive thinness of 
sections. The expert section cutter is liable to become so interested in 
his feats in accomplishing the preparation of sections of an extraordinary 
degree of thinness that he is apt to forget that the criterion of good 
sections is not simply their degree of tenuity but the relation which their 
thickness bears to the size of the cell-elements of the particular embryo. 
Thus while in some cases it is of advantage to have sections so thin as 1 
or even ’5 /n, in other cases, such as segmentation and gastrulation stages 
of some of the large heavily-yolked holoblastic eggs, the sections should 
reach as much as 80 /a or 100 in thickness. 

Before an embryo is cut into sections its soft protoplasm has to be 
supported by infiltration with some suitable embedding mass. For this 
purpose the two substances used at the present time are paraffin of high 
melting-point and celloidin. Of these the first is used frequently alone 
but the student should realize from the beginning that if he is to 
obtain reliable results, especially where yolk is present in the embryonic 
tissues, he must use both methods and control and check the results 
obtained from one by those obtained from the other. 

The process of infiltrating the embryo with paraffin is usually carried 
out in a hot-water oven heated by oil, gas or electricity and kept at 
a temperature just above the melting-point of the paraffin by a thermostat. 
The melted paraffin may be contained in small copper pans preferably 
plated inside with silver or nickel. An essential preliminary is a very 
thorough dehydration followed by a very thorough soaking in the clearing 
agent. To get the best results it is well to take the embryo through 

^ A useful guide for beginners is . Section - Cutti^ig by P. Jamieson in preparation. 
For those who already possess an elementary knowledge of the subject an xcellent 
work of reference is Holies Lee’s MicrotomUt' ^ Vade-mecum, , 

* 1 /^=TTftnj millimeter. 
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three changes each of 90% alcohol, absolute alcohol, and xylol or other 
clearing fluid. The actual process of infiltration with paraffin should last 
for the minimum time (which will have to be determined by experiment 
and be carried out at the minimum temperature. 

It may be remembered that the complicated and bulky water-bath 
with its thermostat is in no way necessary for the embedding process. 
A very simple apparatus which is perfectly efficient consists of a small 
metal trough (copper, or tinplate) resting upon a metal table kept 
heated at one end by a small flame. By sliding the trough lengthwise 
along the table a position can be found such that the entire thickness of 
paraffin is fluid at the end next the flame and solid towards the other end. 
Between these two points stretches an inclined piano of solid paraffin upon 
the surface of which the embryo rests without any risk of the temperature 
rising appreciably above melting-point. A simple embedding trough of 
the kind indicated is of great use in the field as there is no method of 
storing and transporting embryos so free from danger of accident or of 
histological deterioration as having th^m embedded in solid paraffin. 

To get a block of paraffin in good condition for section-cutting the 
embryo should be transferred to a bath of fresh paraffin as soon as it is 
infiltrated. With certain clearing agents, e.g, cedar oil, it is well to give 
two or three changes of paraffin. The vessel containing the embryo iri* a 
considerable volume of paraffin should now be floated on cold water so as 
to give a homogeneous translucent block of solid paraffin. On no account 
should the vessel bo actually submerged in the cold water for in this event 
the contraction of the inner paraffin as it cools within the already rigid 
outer layers will lead to the formation of cavities into which the water 
penetrates. 

For the actual process of section-cutting it is necessary to use a 
mechanical microtome. The Cambridge Rocking microtome is one of the 
most convenient for ordinary embryological work while the Reinhold- 
Giltay microtome is a most excellent instrument both as regards accuracy 
and rapidity of working. 

The paraffin block containing the embryo is trimmed down so as to be 
rectangular in section and is then fixed by, the interposition of a hot 
spatula to the paraffined surface of the microtome carrier in such a position 
as may be necessary to give the required direction of sections. 

Where the object is a ** difficult ” one, e.g. containing much yolk, it is 
advisable to have it surrounded by a paraffin block of considerable size. 
A considerable mass of paraffin above the specimen makes it cut better, 
while a considerable mass to the side causes successive sections, with their 
long edges, to adhere better together and form a continuous ribbon. The 
embryo should be near one of the lower corners of the block to facilitate 
exact orientation. 

For thorough investigation of tho structure of embryos it is advisable 
to have specimens cut into sections in the three sets of planes — transverse, 
sagittal or longitudinal vertical, and coronal or longitudinal horizontal. 
To obtain these it is necessary to have the embryo orientated exactly on the 
microtome. In mo^it c^es this can be accomplished with a sufficiently 
close ap][^oximation to accuracy when fixing the paraffin block on to the 

‘ E.g. for a Chick at about the middle of the second day about 20 minutes will be 
found to be sufficient. 

VOL. II 2 V 
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carrier, especially if care has been taken to trim the surfaces of the block 
parallel to the three chief planes of the embryo. 

Where greater accuracy is needed, as in the case of very small embryos, 
they should be arranged in position in the melted paraffin with warm 
needles under the prism binocular microscope. This may be done by 
placing the watch-glass or other vessel on t^he top of a small flat copper 
cistern full of water, provided with inlet and outflow tubes, and heated up 
by contact with the top of the water-bath or hot stage. In the bottom of 
the embedding vessel is placed a small plate of glass on the upper surface 
of which are engraved parallel lines intersecting one another at right angles. 
When the embryos have been accurately orientated with regard to the 
engraved lines a stream of cold water is allowed to run through the cistern 
and this causes the paraffin rapidly to solidify. When the block is quite 
hard the glass plate is picked off and the ridges formed by its engraved lines 
serve as accurate guides to the position of the embryo. 

Still greater accuracy is obtainable by arranging that the melted 
paraffin in which the embryo is being orientated is already in its definitive 
position on the holder of the microtome, the paraffin being kept melted as 
long as necessary by an electric current passing through a loop of high 
resistance wire.^ 

• For the actual cutting care must be taken that the razor (solid ground) 
or other knife has a very fine edge which does not show irregularities when 
examined under the low power of the microscope. The blade should be 
thoroughly cleaned with piirc spirit before commencing work. If very 
thill sections, of 1 /x in thickness, are required it is well to commence 
with sections of 5 /x, then without stopping to change to 4 /x, then to 
3 /X, then to 2 yx, then to 1 ytx — cutting a continuous ribbon throughout and 
going ahead rapidly when the 1 /x sections are cutting properly. 

The celloidin method should be constantly used as a check on the 
paraffin method. Where yolky eggs or embryos arc being (uit the 
celloidin method gives the only trustworthy sections as by it the yolk 
granules aro held in position and prevented from sticking on the edge of 
the knife, ploughing through the tissues and destroying much of the fine 
detail, as is always liable to happen if paraffin alone is used under such 
circumstances. 

In cases where there is no need for specially thin sections (say under 
25 /x) a convenient method is that in which the celloidin block is hardened 
by exposure to/ chloroform vapour and then cleared by immersion in 
cedar-wood oil. 

The block of celloidin is usually fixed to a block of wood which is 
gripped by the holder of the microtome. Care should be taken that such 
wooden blocks are baked for several days so as to ensure their being 
absolutely dry. Otherwise moisture will diffuse out and produce a milky 
opacity in the celloidin which ought to be absolutely clear and transparent. 

Sometimes it will be found that the block becomes too hard and will 
not cut properly, its edges frilling or breaking. This is sometimes due to 
the presence of a trace of chloroform in the cedar oil used for clearing. 
When this is the case the cut surface of the block should have perfectly 
pure cedar oil applied to it with a brush just before etmh section is cut. 

' A special apparatus for this purpose is made by the Cambridge Scientific 
Instrument Company. 
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To obtain thiimer sections it is necessary to embed the celloidiii block 
containing the object in paraffin. This may be done simply by transfer- 
ring the block saturated with cedar oil to melted paraffin. A better 
method is to use a solution of celloidiii in clove oil of about the 
consistency of treacle. The object, thoroughly permeated by this and 
surrounded by a small quantity of the celloidiii, is hardened and cleared 
in chloroform. The block is then carefully trimmed with one face 
accurately parallel to the plane of the required sections. It is now 
immersed in melted paraffin for a minimum time (ten minutes suffices 
for a small object). After cutting and mounting the sections the slide is 
immersed in xylol until the paraffin is dissolved out, then in absolute 
alcohol, then in a mixture of equal parts of absolute alcohol and ether 
until the celloidiii is removed. The slide is now taken down through the 
series of alcohols and the sections stained and mounted in the ordinary 
way. 

The arriving at a clear idea of the structure of an embryo from the 
study of a series of sections involves fitting the successive sections together 
into a (jontinuous whole. To a great extent this reconstruction of the 
wliole from the successive sections can be done mentally but where 
complicated structures are being investigated, some aid is either absolutely 
necessary or at least desirable for the sake of accuracy. The presefit 
writer finds the most reliable as well as the most convenient of such aids 
in the method of reconstruction by means of glass plates.^ Successive 
sections are drawn with a hard (9 K) lead pencil by means of a camera 
lucida upon fiuel}^ ground sheets of glass such as is used for photographic 
focusing screens and then the successive drawings are fitted together, a 
fluid of as nearly as possible the refractive index of the glass being inter- 
posed between them so that the ground surfaces disappear and the heap of 
plates appears as a clear block with the structures drawn running through 
it and appearing as a kind of solid model. 

The following details may be noted. Sections are cut to a standard 
thickness of 10 {i.e. mm.): the glass plates are 1 mm. thick: the 

drawings are made at a magnification of 100 diameters. But it will be 
found in practice that much use can be made of the method even if these 
throe dimensions are not so exactly correlated. The outlines made with 
pencil of the particular organ that is being studied are filled in with water 
colour. Vermilion is the most generally useful colour for it retains its 
opacity and light-reflecting properties to an unusually high degree when 
submerged in fluid of high refractive index. When the plates are dry 
No. 1 is laid, ground side up, on a flat surface— preferably a glass stage 
with a mirror beneath so that light may be reflected up through it — a few 
drops of the fluid used, e.g, clove oil or cedar oil or a mixture of fennel 
oil (two parts) and cedar oil (one part) as recommended by Budgett are 
placed by a pipette on the centre of the ground surface and then plate 
No. 2 is lowered gently into position and fitted into its place over plate 
No. 1. The outlines of the drawings should be made to coincide exactly, 
and the two plates should be pressed firmly into contact care being taken 
to avoid interposed air bubbles which act as elastic cushions and prevent 
the upper plate from settling down into contact with the other. Successive 

^ Quart. Journ, Micr. Sci.^ xlv, 1902. 

^ Trans. Zool. Soc. Lmidon^ xvi, Pt. 7, 1902. 
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plates are fitted on in a similar manner until the particular organ stands 
out like a solid model in the mass of plates. 

The same set of drawings may be used for different organs : the clove 
oil is removed by treating with strong spirit, and the water colour by 
holding under the tap, and then, after drying, a new organ can be coloured 
in. By colouring merely the cavity of an organ the relations of the cavity 
can be displayed as by an injection. When tinajly done with the drawings 
are removed by scrubbing with “ Monkey brand soap. 

By this method, after a little practice, reconstructions can be made 
with great rapidity and accuracy. 

Though less accurate and much more tedious the older method of 
reconstructing with plates of wax is useful for building up a permanent 
model. Its use is also indicated where only a single specimen is available. 
Itistead of wax plasticine may be used ^ which allows of a kind of dissection 
being made, in as much as particular i)arts of the model may be bent out 
of the way to display structures which would otherwise be hidden. 

In investigating the development of the skeleton the cartilage is often 
found to pass by imperceptible gradations into unmodified mesenchyme. 
The absence of sharply defined surfaces in such cases makes the recon- 
struction method unreliable and it is advisable to supplement it by 
subjecting the embryo to treatment with a specific stain which picks out 
the cartilage while leaving the other tissues uncolourcd so thiiji the cleared 
and transparent specimen may be studied as a whole under the binocular 
microscope. 

An excellent stain for this purpose is v. Wijhe’s Methylene Blue.^ 
The embryo is fixed preferably in *5% watery solution of corrosive 
sublimate, with 10% formalin added just before use, and preserved in 
alcohol. When about to be stained it should be treated for a day or two 
with alcohol containing hydrochloric acid-— care being taken to 
renew this so long as it develops any yellowness due to traces of iodine. 
The stain consists of a solution of methylene blue in 70% alcohol 
to which 1% hydrochloric acid has been added some time before use. 
The embryo is stained for a week and is then treated with 70% alcohol 
containing J% hydrochloric acid and renewed several times the first 
day and thereafter once daily until no more colour comes away. The 
embryo is now dehydrated, cleared gradually in xylol, passed through 
stronger and stronger solutions of Canada balsam in xylol, and 
preserved eventually in balsam so thick as to be solid at ordinary 
temperatures though liquid at 60'* C. 

An excellent method of cleaning small cartilaginous skeletons is to 
place them amongst Frog tadpoles which remove the muscle etc. from the 
surface of the cartilage by means of their oral combs. 

In regard to the general principles of embryological research it need 
hardly be said that, as in other branches of science, accuracy of observation 
occupies the first place. And yet, curiously, accuracy may become a 
fault. In those branches of science which are more effectively under the 
control of mathematics it is well recognized that in any type of investiga- 
tion there is a limit of probable error of observation — due to instrumental 
or sensory imperfections or to disturbing factors of one kind or another — 

^ Harmer, Pterohran^ia of Siboga Expeditiony 1906. 

® Proceedings Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, June 1902. 
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beyond which it is mere waste of time to push observation. In all 
biological observation the limit of probable errc^r is particularly high yet 
this fact is peculiarly apt to be ignored and it is no unusual thing to find 
dimensions or other numerical data stated to three or four places of 
decimals when anything beyond the first place is worthless for the reason 
indicated. 

To secure accuracy of observation not merely training and experience 
in the art of observing is needed but also a proper psychological outlook : 
the observer must be able to take a completely detached point of view and 
must ever be on the watch to guard against some particular hypothesis or 
preconceived idea causing actual error instead of fulfilling its proper 
function of keeping the powers of observation tuned up to the highest 
pitch of alertness. 

The whole spirit and aim of scientific investigation is directed towards 
the seriation of facts and the devising of general expressions or formulae 
which unite them together. In this it contrasts with the more primitive 
state of mental development which observes isolated phenomena, noting the 
differences between them but blind to the common features which link 
them together. In embryology as in other departments of knowledge the 
able investigator sees the general principles which run through itnd 
organize the masses of detail : he interests himself in discovering the 
likeness which is hidden under superficial difference ; he is constructive 
not destructive. 

In this volume embryology is treated as a branch of morphology but it 
must bo borne in mind that morphology and physiology are inseparably 
intertwined. The living body whether of an embryo or an adult is above 
all a piece of exquisite mechanism fitted to live and move and have its 
being, and to ignore this is to make morphology as sterile and as misleading 
as would be the study of machinery apart from the movements and 
functions of its various parts. More particularly in attempting to delineate 
the evolutionary past of .an organ, or set of organs, speculation must 
always bo rigidly controlled by the reflexion that at each phase in 
evolution it must have been able to function. 

When at length the stage is reached of putting results into form for 
publication the first thing to aim at is absolute clearness of expression. 
It must be remembered that clearness of language and clearness of thought 
are closely interdependent. Sloppy obscure language means sloppy 
obscure thought. The greatest care should be taken in the correct and 
precise use of technical terms. Argumentation in regard to scientific and 
other matters is, when the disputants are equally well informed, due as a 
rule to some word or expression being used in slightly different senses. 
Elegant literary style, however desirable, must always be subordinate to 
clarity and precision of language. Indeed actual harm is sometimes 
done to scientific progress by the writer whose literary skill carries away 
not merely himself but others of uncritical and impressionable mind. 
Scientific problems are eventually settled not by skill in dialectic but by 
increase of knowledge. 

As a rule the proper presentment of an embryological thesis involves 
pictorial illustration. In this the elaborate coloured lithographs of former 
days may conveniently be replaced to a great extent by simple line or 
half-tone drawings in India ink ‘or process black which can be reproduced 
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photographically and inserted in the text in contiguity with the passage 
which they illustrate. Their function is to render more clear the 
statements of the author: they represent as accurately as possible 
phenomena as observed by the skilled and trained eye with a brain 
behind it. Actual photographs, which reprOsen’t merely details lying in 
one particular plane and as seen by the untrained photographic lens, 
should be avoided. Apart from the imperfections indicated they are so 
blurred by the ordinary processes of reproduction as to be liable to 
misinterpretation and in these days of skilful manipulation they are of 
course useless as guarantees of truth. 
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Auditory organ, 129, 130 
skeleton, 343 
Axial mesoderm, 63 
Axon, 84 

Balancers, 156, 107 
Basilar plate, 310 
Bdellostovm — 

egg-envelope, 466 
segmentation, 18 
tongue, 151 

Bilateral segmentation, 9 
Birds. See aho under Fowl 
• allantois, 471 
amnion, 469 
auditory organ, 129,130 
bloofi an<l vessels, 368 
bursa fabricii, 192* 
carotid arteries, 404 
chondrocraniiini, 314 , 316 
embryo with amnion, etc., 472 , 473 
endoderm, 51 
•flight, origin, 453 
heart, 367, 883, 384 , 380 
liver, 188 

lung, 162, 163 , 160 
mesoderm, origin, 64 
mesonephros, 253, 264 
metnnephros, 256 
neonychia, 74 
neural crest, 122 
neurenteric canal, 53 
otocyst, 129, 130 
pancreas, 191 
pecteii, 140, 552 
pelvis, 306 
pleural cavity, 202 
practical study, 508-557 
primitive streak, 53, 019 , 620 
pronephros, 237 
ureter, 207 
venous system, 425 
Blastocoele, 7 
Blastoderm, 7 
name, 505 
Blastomere, 5 
Blastopore, 31, 496 
Blastula, 7 
Blood, 365 

islands, 368 
vessels, 368 
Bombiriator — 

external gills, 156 
lung, 169 
pancreas, 191 
with grafted limb, 116 
Bone, 321, 832 
evolution, 333 
Bones — 

dental, 832, 384 
investment, 335 


LOWER VERTEBRATES 

Bones {continued ) — 
substitution, 335 
Brain, 85 

anterior end of, 90 

sagittal sections, 88 , 93 , 146 , 147 , 149 
Branchial — 

arch, skeleton, 318 
buds, 177 
Buccal cavity, 145 
glands, 152 

Molhl rudiment, 148, 149 
Bnfo — 

cement-organs, 79 
Bursa fabricii, 192 

Calcareous bodies of Frog, 132 
Callorhijnchns — 
arciialia, 297 
scales, 323 
teeth, 330 

Carotid arteries, 403 
Cartilage, 292 
Cell-continuity, 37, 486 
Cement-organs of Liing-tish and Amphibians, 
78 , 79 , 80 , 181 
of Teleostomi, 178 
Cephalization, 54 
Cemiodus — 
egg, 25 

external form, 436 
limb- skeleton, 350 
lung or air-bladder, 169 , 172 
nares, 125 
pancreas, 191 
pronephros, 231 
segmentation, 26, 26 
teeth, 324, 330, 331 
thymus, 177 
Cerebellum, 89 
Cerebral flexure, 92 
Cerebrum, 85 
Chalaza, 515 
Chalckles — 

placenta, 481 
Chameleon — 

air-sacs, 162. 
tooth-successioii, 328 
Clieiropterygium, 356, 367 
Chelonia { = Ohelone ) — 
amnion, 466 , 467 , 468 
gastrnlar lip, 49 
neurenteric canal, 02 
Chelydray amnion, 466 
Chiasma, optic, 87 
Choudrocraniura, 306, 317 
Choroid, 139 
Assure, 135 

Cbromatophores, 80, 82 
Chromopbile organs^ 283 
Ciliation of ectoderm, 70 
Claw, 74 

pad, 74 , 75 

Clefts, visceral (pharyngeal, branchial, 
gill), 158 
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CUmmys^ amnion, 466 , 468 
Cloaca, 192 
Cochlea, 129 
Coelome, 69, 197 

Collecting tubes, renal, 247, 266, 257 
Commissure — 
anterior, 87 
posterior, 89 
superior) 89 
Connective tissue, 291 
Cornea, 139 
Cortex, 91 
Crocodilian 

blood-vessels, 401 
carotid arteries, 404 
heart, 391 
neonychia, 75 
tooth -succession, 329 
Crossopterygii {Polypterua ) — 
segmentation, 19 
Onjptohrmwhus — 

’ ciliation of external gills, 156 
Cuticle, 70 
Cyclostomata — 

genital pores, 246 
horny teeth, 77 , 78 
olfactory organ, 128 
pancreas, 189 

Delamination, 34 
Demersal, 20 
Dentine, 322, 326 
Dermis, 69 

Diaphragm of Birds, 164 
Diplospondyly, 341 
Dipnoi (Lung-fish) — 
practical hints, 565 
Disc, germinal, 4 
Dorsal lip of blastopore, 32 
Dorsal sac, 89 
Ductus venosus, 539 

Ectoderm, 30 
name, 605 
Egg— 

envelopes, 456, 615 
size, 2 
tooth, 326 

Elasmobranchii (Sharks, Skates, etc.) — 
aortic arches, 898 
archinephric duct, 240 
arcualia, 295 
blastoderms, 560 
brain, 92, 98 
chondrocranium, 312 
chromophile organs, 284 
external gills, physiological replace- 
ment of, 167 
fin rudiments, 446 
gastrulation, 45 
gill-filaments, 160 
heart, 866 , 873, 874 
interrenals, 283 
lens, 138, 189 


Elasmobranchii {continued ) — 
limb-skeleton, 361 
liver, 187 

mesoderm of head, 208 
motor nerve-trunk, 111 
Miilleriau ducts, 243, 244 
muscle-buds, 207 
neural crest, 122 
opisthonephros, 247, 248 
origin of mesoderm, 63 
ctocyst, 132 
ovary, 276 
pancreas, 189 
peritoneal funnels, 251 
pharyngeal clefts, 158 
practical hints, 569 
pronephros, 236, 237 
segmentation, 12, 14 , 15 , 29 
sympathetic, 124 
nrinogenital sinus, 242 
vasa effereritia, 279 
venous system, 413 
viviparity, 478 
Electrical organs, 212 
Embryonic development, 464 
Enamel, 322, 325 
Endoderm, 30 
name, 505 
secondary, 49 

Endolymphatic duct, 130, 132 
End-plate, motor, 204 
Enteron, 58, 144, 146 

development of openings, 193 
muscular sheath, 217 
temporary occlusion, 192 
Epidermis, 70 
Equatorial, 5 
Eye, 133, 184 , 136 

evolutionary origin, 141 
muscles, 210 

Face, 555 
Feathers, 71, 72 
B’in-rays, 346 
Fins, median, 439 
skeleton, 346 
paired, 441 
skeleton, 349, 853 
B'lask -glands, 79 
IToregut, 144 

solid, 148, 621 
Fowl, common — 

blood-vessels, 550 
early blastoderms, 519 
egg, 514, 515 
embryos — 
first day, 522 
second day, 524-632 
third day, 632-646 
fourth day, 646-649 
fifth day, 548-551 
sixth day, 661, 552 
seventh day, 558 , 654 
sagittal sections, 525 , 548 
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Fowl (continued)— 

segmentation, 516, 517 
Fronto-nasal process, 147, 566 

Gamete, 1 

Ganoids, actinopterygiaii (Acipenser, Ainw^ 
Lepidosteus ) — 
cement-organs, 180 
gastrulation, 47 
opisthonephros, 259 
ovary, 277 
pancreas, 189 
practical hints, 563 
pronephros, 234 
segmentation, 23, 24 
Gaiioine, 326, 336 
Oiffitraea, 606 
Gastriila, 30 
Gastrulation, 30 
Gecko — 

endolymphatic duct, 132 
gastrulation, 48 , 60 
Genital fold, 268 
pores, 246 
ridge, 267 
Oeottia — 

pineal eyes, 100 
Germ cavity, 16 

layer theory, Historical note, 505 
layers, delimitation, 150, 181 
wall, 17 

Germinal epithelium, 268 
Gills— 

evolutionary history, 160, 419 
external, 164 , 166 ,“ 167 , 460 
as forerunners of linibs, 449 
internal, 159 
Glomerulus, 223 
Glottis, 161 
Gonad, 266 
Gonocytes, 266 
Grafted limb of Toad, 116 
(hjmnarchus — 
egg, 20 

external form, 432 
gill- filaments, 160 
Gymnophiona — 

external gills, 166 , 156 
gastrulation, 42 , 43 
pronephros, 228 
segmentation, 28 

Habenulai; commissure, 89 
ganglia, SQ** 

Haemal arches, 292, 296 
process, 297 
spine, 297 
Hajdoid, 17 
Hatching, 459 
Head fold, 521 

general morphology, 498 
process, 53, 621 
segmentation of, 208 , 601 
Heart, general morphology, 370, 391 


Hemispheres, cerebral, 86, 91, 95 
Hippocampus, 91 
Holobhistic, 7 

TIoloiiephros ( = archinephros), 221 
Hyla— 

external gills, 166 
with eggs, 462 
Hyostylic skull, 320 

Hypobranchial, hypoglossal, muscles, 212 , 
213 

Hypochord, 290 
llypogeopkU — 

cliromophile organs, 284 
external form, 437 
gills, 166 

gastrulation, 42 , 43 
iiiterreuals, 284 
Of)isthonephros, 246 
pharyngeal clefts, 169 
pronephros, 224-227 
thymus, 177 
Hypophysis cerebri, 142 

Iclithyoph is — 

intestine in section, 186 
modelling of intestine, 183 
segmentation, 28 
Igaana, pineal eye, 97 
Infundibular gland, 90 
Jiifuinlibuluni, 86 
Iiitermeiliatc cell-mass, 253 
Iiiterrenal, 283 

Intestine, 145, 183 , 184 , 186 , 186 
Invagination, 32 
Iris, 136 
Isolecitbal, 4 

Jacobson’s organ, 128 

Kidneys, evolutionary origin, 217, 221 

Labial cartilages, 307 
Lacerta — 

archeiiteron, 51 
heart, 380 
neural arches, 296 
pancreas, 191 
pineal eye, 97, 98 , 99 
tympanic cavity, 343 
venous system, 422 , 424 
yolk -plug, 50 
Lachrymal groove, 551 
Lageiia, 129 
Lamina terminalis, 90 
Larvae, evolutionary significance, 492 
Lateral line organs, 132 
Latitudinal, 6 
Lens, 133, 138, 189 
Lepidosiren — 

brain, 85, 86 , 87 , 88 
buccal cavity, 149 
cement-organs, 78 , 79 
chondrification of notochordal sheath, 
293 

chondrocranium, 308, 309 , 311 
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Le}) idoairen ( vontin ued ) — 

compound nature of pharyngeal con- 
strictor muscle, 217 
egg, 26 

external form, 434 
external gills. 164 
gastriilation, 34 , 36 , 36 
heart, 376 , 379 
lung, 162, 170 , 171 
modelling of intestine, 184 , 186 
motor nerve -trunks, 106 , 108 , 109 , 110 
myotome, 201 , 202, 203 
neural rudiment, 496 
olfactory nerve, 113 
optic rudiment, 136 
origin of mesoderm, 58 
otocyst, 131 
pancreas, 190 
Pinkus’s organ, 133 
pronephros, 231, 232 , 233 
resj)iratory limbs, 461 
rods, 137 
sclerotome, 286 
segmentation, 26 
skull and iiiyotomcs, 213 
teeth, 324 , 331 
thymus, 177 
thyroid, 176 
venous system, 407, 409 
Lapidofiteuti — 

bone and scales, 334 
cement-organs, 181 
external form, 431 
muscle-buds, 206 
ovary, 277 
segmentation, 24 , 2b 
Limbs, 441 

evolutionary origin, 443 
skeleton, 349 
varying situation, 448 
Liver, 1*86 
Lung, 161 ' 

Lung-fish [Lepidosireii^ Protoptcrus, (*er((- 
fodus ) — 

cement- organs, 78 , 79 
cloacal caecum, 242 
egg, 25 

eye muscles, 211 
hypobranchial muscles, 212 , 213 
opisthonephros, 260 
otocyst, 131 
practical hints, 565 
segmentation, 25, 26 
* vasa eflForentia, 279 
Lymphatic system, 426 

Macromere, 6 > 

Malpighian body, 227, 246, 260 
Mandibular arch, 319 
ridge, 145 

Maxillary process, 127 
ridge, 145 

Medullary folds, groove, plate, 83 
sheath, 85 


Meriilioiial, 5 
Meroblastic, 7 
Merocyte, 14 , 17, 18 
Mesencephalon, 87 
Mesenchyme, 66, 286, 506 
Mesenteric arteries, 107 
Mesenteron, 144 
Mesentery, 199 

Mesoderm, axial and peripheral, 63 
general remarks on, 54, 506 
lateral, 59 
origin of, 66 
segments, 59 
of head, 208 

Mesonephros, 221, 253, 264 
Mesothelinm, 67 
Metanephros, 221, 256 
Methods, embryological, 573 
Micromere, 6 
Micropyle, 457 
Mouth, 498 

Mullerian duet (ovidued), 242 
Muscle-buds, 205, 206 , 207 ,. 208 
Muscles, 205 

of median fins, 205, 206 
of paired fins, 206, 207 
Myoblast, 201 , 202, 203 , 204 
Myocoele, 202 

Myoepithelial cells, 202, 204 
! Myosepta, 202 
1 Myotomes, 198, 201 , 203 
' Myxinoids — 

, ^ pericardiac cavity, 200 

j segmentation, 18 

I spawning locality, 559 

Nares, 125 

external, temporary obliteration of, 129 
internal, Ainniota, 151 
Nasal process, median, 127 
Necturus — 
rib, 304 

Neonyeldiun, 74 , 75 
Neopallium, 91 
Nephridia, 217 
Nephroeoele, 198, 226 
Nephrostome, 222 
Nephrotoine, 198 
Nephrotomes, secondary, 247 
Nerve development, geuenal discussion, 113, 
345 

optic, 140 
pinCal, 97 

Nerves as landmarks, 345 
cranial, 122 
sensory, 112 

Nerve-trunks, motor, 102, 104 , 105 , 106 , 
108 , 109 , 110 , 111 , 204 
Nervous system, 82 

evolutionary origin, 118 
Neural arches, 292, 294 
crest, 121 
vspine, 296 
tube, 83 
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Neureiiteric canal, 41, 51, 52 , 53 
Neurite, 84 
Neurobiotaxis, 121 
Neuroblasts, 84 
Neiirofibrils, 85, 112, 119 
Neuroglia, 84 
Neuroinasts, 132 
Neuromery, 101 
Neurone, 84 
theory, 104 
“Normal plates,” 575 
Notochord, 147 , 289 
NototreiMi^ 463 

Nuclear division, synchronism of, 16, 17, 22 

Odontoblasts, 322 
Olfactory bulb, 91 
organ, 125 
tract or peduncle, 94 
tubercle, 91 

Ontogeny, general principles, 484 
Opaque area, 518 
Operculum, 158 
Opisthonephros, 221, 246 
Optic cup, 134 
fierve, 140 
recess, 90 
thalamus, 89 
Otocyst, 129 
Ovary, 274 
Overgrowth, 32 , 

Oviduct (Mullerian duct), 242 ♦ 

Palaeontology and Evolution, 502 
Paludicolxty larval jaws, 76 
Pancreas, 189 

evolutionary origin, 191 
Pander, nucleus of, 514 
Panizza, foramen of, 391 
Parachordal cartilages, 307, 

Paraphysis, 87 
Parapineal body, 97 
Pecten, 552 

Pectoral girdle, 354, 357 
Pellucid area, 518 
Pelvic girdle, 355, 358 
Periblast, 23 

Pericardiac cavity, 200, 210 
Pericardio-peritoneal canal, 200 
Periderm, 70 
Peripheral mesoderm, 63 
Peritoneal canal, 226 

funnel, 226, 227 , 251 
funnels, persistent, 251, 253 
Peritoneum, 217 
Petromyxon (Lamprey) — 
arcualia, 294 , 296, 299 
gastrulatlon, 37, 56 
homy teeth, 77 
liver, 187 

mesoderm segments of head, 211 
pericardiac cavity, 200 
pineal eyes, 99 
practical hints, 559 


Petrotnyzon {continued ) — 
thyroid, 176 
tongue, 151 
veins, 416 
Pharynx, 153 
Phyilohateny 462 
Ph yllomedtisn — 

early stages, 567 , 668 
egg-laying, 459, 460 
lens, 139 
Pigment, egg, 4 
skin, 80 

Pigments, melanin, 81 
Pineal body, 87, 96 
eye, 96, 97, 98 , 99 
Pinkus’s organ, 1 33 
Pipa^ 461 

Pituitary botly, 90, 142 
Placenta, 465, 480 
Placodes, nerve, 123 
Planula, 506 
Plasmodesms, 111 
Platy basic, 307 
Platydactyl vs- ~ 

gastrular lip, 49 
gastrulation, 48 , 50 
Pleural cavity, 202 
Plexus, choroid, 91 
Pneumatic duct, 161 
Poison-fangs, 326, 329 
Polar cartilage, 313, 315 
Polypterus — 

archinephric duct, 241 
blood-corpuscles, 365 
brain, 85, 95, 146 
oefiient-organs, 178 , 179 
<ioi'sal aorta, 363, 364 , 366 

3 

external form, 430 
gastrulation, 19 , 32, 33 
heart, 388 
limb-skeleton, 353 
lung, 169 , 172, 178 
male genital duct, 281 
olfactory organ, 127 , 128 
opisthonephros, 258 
oviduct, 278- 
pancreas, 147 , 189 
practical hints, 562 
pronephros, 228 , 229 
sagittal sections, 146 , 147 
scales, 336 
sclerotome, 285 
segmentation, 19 
size of egg, 2 
venous system, 416, 418 
Polyspermy, 17 
Postanal gut, 145, 147 , 196 
Postbranch ial body, 178 
Pouch, ©nterocoelic, 67 
Primary cell-layers, 30 
I*rimitive groove, 53 
plate, 48 

streak, 51, 53, 495, 497, 519 , 520 
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Pristiurus — 
heart, 366 
lens, 139 

motor nerve-trunk, 111 
muscle-buds, 208 
opisthonQphros, 248, 250 
origin of inesoderin, 63 
ostium tubae, 243 
segmentation, 14, 16 
Proamnion, 467 
Proctodaeiim, 144 

Pronephric chamber, secondary, 231, 236 
Pronephros, 221, 222-237 
in a«lult Teleosts, 235 
Protonephridium, 218 . 

Protopterus — 

buccal cavity, 149 
chondrocranium, 308, 309, 311 
larva, renal organs, 230 
lung, 169, 190 
olfactory organ, 125, 126 
otocyst, 131 
pancreas, 190 
Pinkus’s organ, 133 
Protostoma, 31 
theory, 493 
Protostylic skull, 320 
Proto vertebrae, 59 
Protovertebral stalk, 198 
Pseudobranch, 169 
Pulmonary artery, 402 
Pyloric caeca, 191 
Pyriform lobe, 91 


Radial segmentation, 9 
Rala (Skate) — 

electrical organ, 213, 214 , 216 
embryos, 662 
practical hints, 560 
Rana — 

buccal cavity, 148 
calcareous bodies, 132 
cement-organs, 80 
ciliation of ectoderm, 70 
egg-envelopes, 459, 460 
eye, 140 , 141 
gastrulation, 38, 40 
lieart rudiment, 361 
larval teeth, 76 
origin of mesoderm, 61 , 62 
renal organs, 222 , 223 
segmentation, 10, 11 , 12 , 13 , 28 
Recapitulation, 490, 505 
Recess (of labyrinth), 129 
Rectal cae6ara, 192 
Renal ducts, evolutionary origin, 264 
organs, general, 217, 261 
Reptilia — 

aortic arches, 396 , 396 , 397 
archeiiteron, 51 
egg. tooth, 326 
embryological material, 570 
gastrular lip, 49 


Reptilia {jcoyitinued ) — 
gastrulation, 47 
opisthonephros, 260 
origin of mesoderm, 64 
pronephros, 238 
vertebral centra, 301 
viviparity, 480 
Retina, 135, 137 
RhamphoruSf 461 
Rhinoderma, 462 
Rhodeus, air-bladder, 167 
Rhombencephalon, 85, 89 
Rhomboidal sinus, 525 
Ribs, 302 


Saccule, 130 

Salamandra (Salamander) — 
heart, 389 
opisthonephros, 262 
rib, 304 
tongue, 160 
venous system, 421 
vertebral centra, 300 
viviparity, 480 
Sithno — 

air-blaihler, 168 

jfouiwi, 267 
heart, 389 
lepidotrichia, 347 
opisthonephros, 259 
ovary, 277 
pronephros, 234 
pseudobranch, 159 
segmentation, 21, 22 
Sarcoplasm, sareolemma, 203 
Sauropsida — 
lung, 162 
segmentation, 29 
Scales, cycloid, 336 
ganoid, 336 
of Birds, 73 
placoid, 321, 322 - 
Reptilian, 71 
Schneiderian folds, 128 
Sclerotic, 139 

Sclerotome, 67, 198, 205, 285 , 286, 

538 

Scyllium — 

chromophile organs, 284 
elongated buccal opening, 147, 148 
interrenal, 283 
practical hints, 561 
segmentation, 14 , 16 
vertebral centra, 298 
Segmentation; 5 
abortive, 14 , 29 
cavity, 7 
metameric, 500 
of coelome, 197, 199 
of head region, 500, 601 
Semicircular canals, 129 
Sero-araniotic connexion, 469 
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Serous membrane, 469 
Serranujt, segmentation, 21 
Sheatl), medullary, 85, 112 

of notochord, chondrifi cation, 293 
primitive, gray, 105, 110, 112 
Shiedd, embryonic, 48 
Siredan {Amblystoma, Axolotl), lens, 139 
Skin, 69 
Skull, 306, 341 
Soma, 266 
Somatopleure, 144 
Somites, mesoblastic, 69 
tSphenodim — 

pineal eye, 97, 99 
ribs, 305 

vertebrae, ossification, 338 
• vertebral centra, 302 
Spinal cord, 83 
ganglia, 121 
Sjnnax — 

muscle-buds, 207 
occipital my o tomes, 209 
visceral arch skeleton, 321 
Spiracle, 158, 344 
Spiral segmentation, 9 

valve of intestine, 183, 184 , 185 
Sjilanchnic mesoderm, 144 
Splanchuococlc, 198 
Splanchnopleure, 144 
Spleen, 427 ' 

Spongioblasts, 84 
Sternum, 305 
Stomodaeum, 144 
Subclavian artery, 405 
Subgerminal cavity, 49 
Subnotochoi'dal rod, 290 
Suprapericardial body, 178 
Suprarenal, 282 
Symfjranchiis — 

external form, 444 
opercular opening. 158 
Symmetry of egg, 8, 11 
Sympathetic, 124 
Syncytium, yolk, 16, 22 


Tail, autotoniy in Lizards, 338 
evolutionary origin, 453 
form, 440 

Technique of Embryology — 
Amphibia, 566 
Birds, 608 
Fishes, 568 
general, 573 
Tectum opticum, 89 
Teeth, 323 

succession, 327 
Telencephalon, 95 
Teleostei (ordinary Fishes) — 
air-bladder, 166, 167 
brain, 95, 96 
cement-organs, 182 
egg, 20 

falciform process, 140 


Teleostei {continued ) — 
gastrulation, 46 
lepidotri cilia, 347 
• male genital duct, 281 
opisthonephros, 259 
ovary, 276, 277 
oviduct, 276, 278 
pancreas, 190 
practical liints, 564 
i jironephros, 234 

I segmentation, 19, 21 , 22 

separation of yolk-sac, 464 
urinary bhidder, 242 
viviparity, 479 
Telolecithal, 4 
Terminal sinus,' 527, 533 
Testicular network, evolution, 279 
'Pestis, 274 

'rbalamenccpbalon 87 
'rhalamn.s, 89 
Tliymns, 177 
Thyroid, 175 

evolutionary origin, 176 
Tongue, 150 

Torpedo (Flectrie Ray) — 
buccal opening, 147 
fin rudiments, 445 
gastrulation, 45 
heart, 366 

mesoderm segments in head, 209 
muscle-buds, 208 
ostium tubae, 243 
pronephros, 237 
segmentation, 14 , 15 
vertebral centra, 299 
Trabeculae crauii, 307 
Trachea, 161 
Triton (Newt) — 

heart, origin, 360, 361 
larvae, 157 
oi)isthonep]iros, 252 
origin of mesoderm, 62 
rib, 304 
tongue, 150 
vertebral centra, 300 
Trophonemata, 479 
Tropibasic, 307 

Tropidonotus (European Grass Siiake)- 
origin of mesoderm, 64 
Turbinals, 128 
Tympanic cavity, 344 
membrane, 344 

Umbilical vein, 423 
Ureter, 257 

Urodela, segmentation, 29 
Utricle, 130 

Valvula cerebelli, 95 
Vanellua, primitive streak, 53 
Vasa efferentia, 272, 273, 279 
Velar membrane, 146 
*Veluin trausversura, 90 
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Vena caVa anterior (superior), 420 
posterior (inferior), 410, 419 
Venous system, 407 
Ventricle, lateral, 91 
Vertebra, components of, 339 
Vertebrae, ossification, 337 
Vertebral centra, 293, 297 
Vertical furrow, 6 
Vipers, poison-fang, 326, 329 
Visceral anfiies, skeleton, 318. 321 
clefts, 168 

Vitelline artery, 237, 550 
Vitreous body, 135, 140 
Viviparity, 478 


Wolffian duct, 254 


Yolk, 2, 488 
colour, 3 
-plug, 33 
-sac, 464 

retraction into body, 475 
-stalk, 186 
-syncytium, 16, 22 


Zygote, 1 

• envelopes, 455 
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